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PREFACE. 


Methodism  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  modern  civiKzation,  and 
its  vital  elements  are  brought  out  in  its  practical  results,  and 
particularly  in  the  examples  of  its  actors,  great  and  small.  The 
history  of  Methodism  in  one  age  or  place  is  its  history  in  all  ages 
and  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  variation  which  is 
effected  by  time. 

New  facts,  or  old  ones  revived,  may  increase  the  vividness  of  the 
impression,  or  vary  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture,  but  they 
create  nothing,  change  nothing  essential  to  the  system.  They 
are  mfedia  through  which  the  system  may  be  studied,  and  are 
only  valuable  as  they  make  the  principles  which  they  represent 
more  tangible  and  practical. 

It  is  a  benefit  to  the  world  to  wrest  facts  from  oblivion,  and  give 
*  them  a  permanent  record,  if  the  facts  give  force  to  great  prin- 
ciples, and  if  they  are  so  set  forth  and  clothed  as  to  facilitate 
their  study.  The  merit  of  a  historian  consists  in  diligence  in 
the  collection  of  facts,  and  in  the  judgment  with  which  they  are 
painted  and  arranged.  The  picture  must  be  both  truthful  and 
captivating ;  without  the  first  quality  a  false  impression  is  made, 
and  without  the  second  no  impression  at  all. 

In  the  present  work  the  object  has  been  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
important  facts  relating  to  a  distinct  period  and  a  particular 
locality,  but  which  have  a  significance  in  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  system  of  principles  and  instrumentalities. 
Every  new  fact,  and  every  new  variety  of  facts,  gives  increased 
vigor  and  completeness  to  the  system,  and  helps  the  impression. 
In  an  effort  to  aid  this  result  the  writer  has  labored  with  a  dili- 
gence which  a  profound  conviction  of  its  importance  is  calculated 
to  inspire.  He  loves  the  institutions  of  Methodism,  Mv.^\i«a\i^^\^ 
led  to  the  conoJusion  that  their  study  in  their  oxi^el  ic^^Xife'^ 
&  important  to  this  age. 
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Methodism  is  the  name  of  that  form  of  evangelical  re'lig- 
ion  which  sprung  up  under  the  labors  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  during  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  society  or  dass  was  organized  in  the  year 
1739.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  a  revival  of  primitive  Clhristianity  through- 
out Protestant  Christendom,  and  its  establishment  in  many 
pagan  countries,  Methodism  is  essentially  ^gressive, 
and  one  of  the  laws  of  its  being  is  progress.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  could  not  long  contain  its  energizing  spirit.  It 
passed  over  the  Irish  Channel,  and  penetrated  the  deep  gloom 
of  that  land  which  for  centuries  had  been  stultified  by  the 
incubus  of  Eomish  and  High-Church  formalism. 

Having  achieved  miracles  in  England  and  Ireland,  Meth- 
odism crossed  the  Atlantic  and  commenced  its  operations 
iu  America.  Philip  Eiiburt,  an  Irish  local  pieaclier,  <»Mm.- 
"  fthe  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  tha  cA^  ^A 
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^K  Uew  York  in  the  year  1766.     A  small  society  w 
^Hi^^d  by  Embury,  And  thoir  meetings  were  held  i 
^^r  sing  lofb"  in  William-street,  until  John-street  Churdi  1 
erected  in  the  year  1768, 

RoBSBi  STRAWBRtDoe,  another  Irish  local  preacher 
grated  to  America,  and  opened  hia  mission  as  a  preadi 
the  Gospel  in  Frederic  county,  Maryland,  itbuut  the  s 
Ltime  that  Embury  commenced  his  labors  in  New  Yfll 
I  yrom  these  two  points  the  worlc  of  revival  spread,  a 
Lwest,  north,  and  south,  until  the  whole  country  was  I 
The  doctrines  of  sudden  convcruon,  of  ^e  wibi 
ft  of  the  Spirit,  of  a  present,  a  free,  and  a  full  salvat 
Ipreaohed  with  the  eaniestne«a  of  conviction,  and  the  j 
Hof  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  arrested  thejl 
fttontion  of  the  slumbering  multitudes,  and  awakened  i 
VHctivity  the  baclcBlidden  and  lukewarm  Churches.     This  ■ 
■^ty  in  some  instances  eshibited  ilsel  f  in  the  way  of  counm 
e  and  co-operation,  and  in  others  in  the  form  of  a 
d  dc<adly  hostility.     Tliere  was  no  compromise  offered  {4 
^BS  either  submission  and  fealty  to  the  cause  of  God  i 
■Ins  truth,  or  war,  by  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  until  the 
e  should  fall. 
The  old  Puritans  of  "the  standing  order"  iu  the  EaaUrn 
Status  prottwtL'd  against  the  intrusions  of  the  "  strollen " 
upon  their  **  parishcH."  and  th«  Higli-Cburohmen  of  Uio  south 
shook  their  heads  and  vociferated,  "  Fanaticism  !  wild  fire !" 
L'The  dead  Churches  were  stirred  up,  but  at  lirst  it  was  like  the 
ftnttling  of  dead  men's  bonea.     "  There  was  a  noise  and  a 
while,  by  the   instruiuentality  of  a  few  pious 
(ichers,  God  was  bringing  "bone  to  jls  bono,"  and  wu 
pftbont  to  miso  up  "  on  escoetling  great  «rmy."     The  move- 
Bent  was  an  earthquake  which  shook  the  moiuitains  and 
rvkn  up  old  foundations,  and  a  fire  which  fused  the  mawea 
Rnd  prepared  tiiem  for  a  recasting — a  tranafurmation  into  a 
w  form  of  spiritual  life.    The  instruiuentality  was  humble, 
hit  the  influence  which  attended  it  was  mighty.    The  Bim- 
'e  truth,  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  wielded  in  the  un- 
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Studied  eloquence  of  sanctified  feeling,  mightily  broke  down 
tiie  barriers  of  prejudice  and  melted  hard  hearts.  Multi- 
tudes came  together  crying  out,  "  These  that  turn  the  world 
upside  down  have  come  hither  also."  Sinners  wept  and 
prayed,  and  there  was  a  great  shout  of  triumph  among  the 
followers  of  the  new  light  both  in  city  and  in  country. 

The  work  in  America  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time, 
by  missionaries  of  Mr.  Wesley's  appointment,  until  the 
Revolutionary  war  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Francis  Asbury  was  one  of  these  missionaries ;  and 
although  several  of  them  returned  to  England  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  stood  at  his  post  until  the 
fearful  struggle  was  over,  and  then  identified  himself  for  life 
with  the  country  of  his  adoption.  \ 

In  1782  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  peace 
established  between  the  two  countries ;  and  in  1784,  at  the 
"Christmas  Conference"  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  "  was  duly  organized.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  received 
from  Mr.  Wesley  letters  of  episcopal  authority,  and  came 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  the  Methodist  people,  affording  them  an  ordained 
ministry,  who  in  an  .orderly  manner  could  administer  the 
holy  sacraments  and  feed  their  flocks  \vith  the  bread  of  life. 
For  this  they  had  often  sent  over  their  earnest  prayers  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  whom  they  regarded,  under  God,  as  their 
spiritual  father. 

Mr.  Wesley  preferred  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, but,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  fathers  and  tlie 
records  of  the  primitive  Church,  had  l)een  led  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  apostolical  succession,  and  to  adopt  that  of  an 
official  episcopacy,  constituted  l)y  the  presbytery,  or  body 
of  elders.  The  primitive  bishop  he  considered  as  primus 
inter  pares,  or  first  among  equals,  and  not  of  a  separate 
and  independent  order  by  divine  right.  He  said  he  con- 
sidered himself  "as  scriptural  a  bishop  as  there  Nvas  m^u- 

Earljr  Metbodiam.  2 
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gland."     He  accordingly  gave  the  sanctlun  of  lus  autk 
0  far  aa  it  could  go,  to  the  origination  of  an  ^piscopi 
tho  Mecliodiat  aodeUes  in  America.     Dr.  Coke 
conference  of  the  preachers,  December  25,  1784,  and  | 
<v)nfurencG  formally  receivcid  him  as  thoir  bishop,  and  eloC 
Francis  Asbury  as  joint   aiiperinleadent.     AsLury  i 
tained  bis  right  to  the  episcopal  office  upon  the  t 
grounds  i   "  1.  Divine  authority ;   2,  Seniority  in  Amec 
8.  The  election  of  the  General  Conference;  4.  Ordini 
by  Thomas  Coke,  William  Philip  Otterbien,  German  I 
byt«rian  minister,  Richard  Whatcoat,  Thomas  Vasey;  5.1 
ligns  of  an  apoatle." 

Mr.  Wesley's  plan  of  Church  oi^aniialion  and  the  a 
of  the  "  Christmas  Conference"  gave  great  satisfactJai 
the  Methodist  people  throughout  the  country,  albeit  i 
gave   huge   olTenae  to   Iligh-Churchmeu  both  i 
and  Amurica.     Under  the  new  regimen  the  word  of  C 
mightily  grew  and  prevailed,  and  many  nf  the  saved  were 
1   added  to  the  Chiirch.     It  had  now  been  eight«oa  years  niKM 
[  Philip  Embury  first  commeneed  preaching  in  New  York, 
I  uid  "  the  numbers  in  society  "  are  set  down  at  83  preachers 
[  and  14,988  members. 

The  eoonuray  and   discipline  of  Mcthoilism  luid  nmw 

I  into  being  upon  what,  by  ecclesiastical  wrlt^'ra,  is  called 

exigency  of  necessity,"  but  had  already  grown  into  a 

[  gyatem.     Ilia  fundamenlal   principle  of  this  system  is  an 

I  itinrranl  lainiatry.     It  is  from  this   staudpoiut  only  that 

[  the   eoclcsiastical    polity  of  Methodism   eaa    be    st^cn    to 

1  advantage,    or    its  consistency,  symmetry,   and  orTidtmcy 

I  b«    properly  appreciated.      Following   out   this   plati,  ihc 

[' Metliodlat  preachers  spread  tht^msclvl.■9  ovit  the  muntry  - 

entering  every  open  door,  penetrating  the  furents,  and  traw- 

ersing  the  frontier  settlements— uirrjing  ihii  Gosjirl  c>r>kl- 

n  lo  cvwy  hamlet,  until  nearly  e\-ery  nook  and  con*T 

had  been  pmiciniti-d  by  the  light  of  salvation. 

The  t«o  pointa  from  which  the  light  of  Methodism  radi- 
ated were  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Hudson  and  of  iho 
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Chesapeake ;  but  the  rays  soon  met  and  commingled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Mohawk,  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  northern  lakes.  About  four  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a 
ray  of  the  new  light  fell  into  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
kindled  up  a  flame  there  which  still  bums,  and  we  trust 
will  continue  to  blaze  higher  and  higher  until  the  glorious 
millennium.  The  particulars  of  the  work  in  Wyoming  will 
be  the  next  thing  in  order. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WYOOTNG. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  being  a  principal  point  whence  the 
Methodist  movement  emanated  which  spread  over  north- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York,  it  may  be  proper 
to  devote  some  attention  to  this  celebrated  locality  prior  to 
a  delineation  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Methodism 
throughout  those  regions. 

Wyoming  is  a  corruption  of  Maughwauwame.  The 
name  is  composed  of  maughioau  large,  and  wame  plains, 

THE  LARGE    PLAINS.* 

This  name  was  doubtless  originally  applied  exclusively 
to  the  valley  which  lies  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  county 
of  Luzerne,  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  beautiful 
vale  lying  northeast  and  southwest,  about  twenty-one  miles 
by  three.  In  history,  however,  the  name  is  used  for  a  far 
more  extended  territory,  included  in  a  tract  granted  by  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  to  a  Connecticut  company,  and  by 
them  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Wyoming  was  once  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  but  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distant  and 

*  See  Wyoming :  its  History,  stirring  Incidents,  and  romantic  A.d\c\i- 
tures,  by  the  author,  pp.  9,  10. 
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secluded  region,  not  being  near  the  great  towns  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Iroquois,  or  the  Six  Confederated  NationSp 
by  whom  it  was  claimed. 

The  Delawares,  having  fallen  to  the  condition  of  a  subor- 
dinate tribe,  were  or(Jered  to  leave  the  country  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  take  possession  of  Wyoming,  where  they  were 
found  when  the  whites  first  visited  the  country. 

COUNT   ZINZENDORF   VISITS   WYOMING. 

Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Wyoming  in  1742,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who  set  foot  upon 
this  secluded  spot.  It  is  situated  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
site  of  Bethlehem,  the  Moravian  to>\^,  which  is  now  of 
world-wide  renown,  but  was  then  just  commenced.  The  way 
to  it  lay  across  the  Blue  Mountains  and  through  a  trackless 
wilderness.  The  enterprise  was  a  most  hazardous  one ;  but 
missionary  zeal  was  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  All  that 
the  Moravian  missionaries  as  yet  knew  of  Wyoming  was 
what  they  learned  from  friendly  Indians,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  was,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  pagan 
Indians,  who  were  banished  from  the  great  world  to  a 
small  but  beautiful  vale  upon  the  Susquehanna,  where  they 
lived  in  the  practice  of  their  blind  superstitions.  The 
count  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  Indians,  and  no  labor  or  danger  was  sufficient  to  turn 
him  aside  from  his  purpose.  lie  applied  to  Conrad  Weiser, 
a  celebrated  Indian  agent  and  interpreter,  to  accompany  him 
as  a  guide.  Weiser  was  too  much  engaged  to  allow  him  to 
comply  with  the  count's  request,  but  furnished  him  with  let- 
ters to  a  missionary  by  the  name  of  Mack,  who,  together  with 
his  wife,  who  could  speak  the  language  of  the  Delawart»s, 
proceeded  immediately  with  him  upon  his  perilous  mission. 

The  Indians  were  much  alarmed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers,  who  pitched  their  tents  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  little  below  their  town.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  being 
made  known,  the  chiefs  assembled  In  council  to  take  tlio 
subject  into  consideration.    They  were  not  able  to  undef- 
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stand  how  it  was  that  a  man  should  cross  the  great  water, 
and  make  a  journey  over  the  mountains  into  the  wilderness, 
merely  to  instruct  the  Delawares,  and  that  he  should  do 
all  this  without  compensation.  With  them  the  more  prob- 
able solution  of  the  enterprise  was  a  scheme  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Indians  and  the  possession  of  their  lands.  It 
was  consequently  gravely  determined  to  assassinate  the 
party,  and  to  do  it  privately,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  should  bring  on  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
English,  who  were  settling  the  country  below  the  mount- 
ains. 

Zinzendorf  was  alone  in  his  tent,  seated  upon  a  bundle 
of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  when  the  assassins  ap- 
proached to  execute  their  bloody  commission.  It  was 
night,  and  the  cool  air  of  September  had  rendered  a  small 
fire  necessary  to  his  comfort.  A  blanket  hung  upon  pins 
was  the  only  guard  to  the  entrance  of  his  tent.  The  warmth 
of  his  fire  had  brought  out  a  large  rattlesnake,  which  lay 
in  the  weeds,  and  to  enjoy  its  influence  the  reptile  had 
crawled  through  the  tent  and  passed  over  one  of  the  count's 
legs  unobserved.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  stealthily  ap- 
proached the  tent,  and  peeping  in  at  a  slight  opening  of  the 
curtain,  saw  the  venerable  man,  too  deeply  engaged  in 
thought  to  notice  their  approach,  or  the  venomous  reptile 
which  lay  before  him.  The  savages  were  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, and  hastily  returning  to  the  town,  they  informed  their 
companions  that  the  Great  Spirit  protected  the  white  man, 
for  they  had  found  him  with  no  door  but  a  blanket,  and 
had  seen  a  large  rattlesnake  crawl  over  his  legs  without 
attempting  to  injure  him.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  influence  of  Conrad  Wieser,  who  soon  came  on  in  per- 
son to  the  count's  aid,  had  great  influence  with  the  Indians, 
and  probably  had  no  inconsiderable  hand  in  inducing  many 
of  tbeni  afterward  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  count, 
after  having  spent  twenty  days  at  Wyoming,  returned  to 
Bethlehem. 


( 
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MORAVIAN   MISSIONS    AMONG   THB   DBLAWARE8. 

The  Moravians  made  considerable  efforts  to  bring  the 
Indians  of  Wyoming  under  the  influence  of  the  GrospeL 
There  were  large  numbers  of  Delawares  in  the  valley, 
their  principal  town  being  situated  not  far  below  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  borough  of  Wilkesbarre.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  native  children  of  the  forest  received 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  exhibited  the  fruit  of  a  change 
of  heart.  At  Wyalusing,  a  number  of  Christian  Indians  had 
united  together,  without  a  pastor,  for  purposes  of  Christian 
fellowship.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Zeizburger  came  to  their  aid,  and  took 
them  under  his  pastoral  supervision.  Under  his  direction 
the  settlement  soon  exhibited  signs  of  a  state  of  great 
prosperity.  Lands  were  cleared  and  fenced,  and  homes 
arose  for  the  poor  scattered  people.  Grain,  cattle,  horses, 
and  poultry  were  introduced,  and  schools  opened  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  A  church  was  erected,  and  a  bell 
sounded  from  its  tower  to  call  the  people  to  the  worship 
of  the  living  God.* 

At  Shcshcquin,  there  was  a  large  settlement  of  Indians, 
many  of  whom  embraced  Christianity  under  the  labors  of 
Rothe,  the  missionary,  who  was  a  most  [mus  and  zealous 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  Indian  enlightenment ;  one  of  a  noble 
band  of  self-sacrificing  men  whose  labors  will  be  rewarded 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

For  six  years  the  congregations  at  Wyalusing  and  Shc8h&> 
quin  continued  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity,  but  causes 
finally  combined  to  render  their  circumstanct»9  unhappy. 
Tlie  Six  Nations  had  sold  their  lands  to  the  Connecticut 
piK>ple.  White  men  persisted  in  tempting  them  with  spir- 
ituous liquors,  and  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  were  anxious 

*Thui  town  wu  situated  below  the  mouth  of  WyaluKing  Creek,  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  what  w  called  Brown  Town.  Their  burying  place  wm 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  as  the  bank  was  carried  awaj  by  th« 
•tream,  the  bones  of  the  dead  oonld  be  scon  not  many  yean  since. 
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tlut  tliey  should  emigrate  and  join  them.  Hence,  after 
deliberate  consultation  with  Zeizhurger  and  Heckwalder  at 
Wyalusiug  in  1770,  the  final  decision  U>  remove  waa 
iLdopted,  and  the  succeeding  year  about  two  hundred  and 
lift^y  Indians,  in  two  parties,  sot  out  for  Ohio.  One  party, 
ehiefly  consisting  of  men,  with  eighty  oxen  and  other  stock 
in  proportion,  went  through  the  wilderness,  suffering  great 
prisatiuns  and  hardships.  Another  party,  with  the  women 
and  children,  descended  the  river  in  canoes,  spent  a  day  at 
Wyoming,  shed  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends,  and  then  left  their  beloved  Susquehanna  to  return 
no  more  forever.  They  went  to  the  West  to  be  cruelly 
massacred  hy  a  band  of  wicked  and  fanatical  Indian-kilJers 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war..  The  story  of 
their  cruel  fate  is  told  by  the  historians  of  the  country. 

The  war  spirit  which  took  possession  of  the  Indians  put 
an  end  to  the  work  of  religion  and  civilJTation  among  them, 
and  the  ground  which  had  been  sanctified  by  prayer  and 
prtusQ  was  subsequently  stained  with  human  gore.  But  for 
the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  that  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
might,  with  comparatively  little  labor,  have  been  reclaimed 
fmm  the  habits  of  savage  life  and  their  heathen  supersti- 
tions ;  but  being  prevailed  upon  to  take  "  the  war  path," 
their  conversion  was  then  out  of  the  question,  and  ever  since 
has  appeared  to  be  almost  a  forlorn  hope.  War  in  its 
influence  upon  all  classes  is  degrading  and  demoralizing, 
and  that  it  should  have  this  tendency  in  its  influence  upon 
the  savage  heart  is  by  no  means  strange. 


In  1750  the  New  England  people  first  visited  Wyoming, 

and  in  1753  they  sent  out  a  party  to  make  a  map  of  the 

country,  preparatory  to  making  a  settlement  there.     Tha 

proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  also  obtained  a  royal  grant  of 

I    jdntmrne  territory,  and  purchased  it  of  the  lnd\aY\B,-«W 

t^^Uaated  oonSwting  claims  to  the  ownership  of  t\\B  aoi\ 
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tween  the  Connecticut  and  the  Pennsylvania  people,  each 
bemg  supported  by  tlieir  respective  governments.  Us 
two  parties  of  immigi'ants  came  into  stem  collisioa  upd 
the  soil,  and  hence  arose  "  the  Pennamite  and  Yankee  warfc" 
These  wars  were  bloody,  demoralizing,  and  in  all  respects 
most  disastrous.  The  difficulties  between  the  two  classes 
of  settlers  commenced  in  1769,  and  were  finally  terminaied 
in  1799,  after  a  continuance  of  thirty  years.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  broke  out  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  The  Indians  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  the  most  fearful  demonstra- 
tions of  their  savage  temper,  and  their  barbarous  modes  of 
warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  Wyoming  drank 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  vengeance.  The  famous  Indian  battle 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1778,  in  which  three  hundred  patriots 
met  upon  the  battle  field  nearly  a  thousand  British,  tories, 
and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Butler^ 
and  were  all,  excepting  about  sixty,  shot  down  or  cruelly 
massacred  in  cool  blood,  nearly  aimihilated  the  settlement. 
On  that  fatal  day  widows  and  orphans  were  made  in  great 
numbers,  and  shrieks  and  groans  and  sighs  were  sent  up 
to  heaven  from  the  ill-starred  valley  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  The  remnants  of  the  settlement,  consisting  mostly 
of  women  and  children,  attended  by  a  few  old  men  and  boysi^ 
fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  there  some  perished  with  hunger 
and  fatigue  in  '^  the  shades  of  death  ;"f  while  many,  almost 
by  a  miracle,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settlements  at  the 
east,  and  finally  found  their  way  to  New  England.  Tlio 
remnants  of  manv  of  the  families  which  were  broken  to 
pieci\s  and  scattered  by  the  unequal  and  simguinary  conflict 
upon  the  plains  soon  returned  to  their  beloved  Wyoming; 
and  then  became  permanently  settled.  They  were,  hi>^'- 
ever,  constantly  liarassed  by   bands  of  the  merciless  sav* 

♦  Seo  Wyominjif,  etc.,  by  the  author. 

t  A  dense  pine  forestt  in  the  niountuiDf  about  ten  miles  etMt  of  the  ral- 
ley,  and  ao  named  from  the  fact  that  there  ileath  releaKod  heverml  of  tlm 
fbgitivuH  from  tiieir  toila  and  aurntWH  on  thu  finit  nt|(ht  atler  their  flighl, 
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ages,  who  robbed,  killed,  and  made  prisoners,  as  opportunity 
served.  Strange  scenes  mark  the  whole  history  of  Wyo- 
ming from  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  civil  war. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY   OF   WYOMING. 

Wyoming  was  a  battle-field,  both  between  the  whites  and 
Indians,  and  the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  people,  be- 
cause it  was  considered  a  prize  worth  contending  for.  The 
Yankees,  who  had  left  their  rocky  hills  behind  them,  and 
found  in  the  western  wilderness  a  sort  of  paradise,  were 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  fertile  soil 
of  THE  GREAT  PLAIN.  Having  had  a  taste  of  the  wheat,  the 
com,  the  fish,  the  wild  game,  and  wild  fruits  of  Wyoming, 
they  clung  to  it  with  a  death  grasp,  and  as  often  as  they 
were  driven  across  the  eastern  mountains  they  gathered 
strength,  and  returned  in  the  face  of  the  most  fearful  hard- 
ships, and  even  of  death  itself.  .  Such  was  the  luxuriance  of 
the  soil,  and  such  the  resources  of  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
that  the  hardy  and  industrious  settlers,  after  having  been 
again  and  again  robbed  of  their  last  penny,  and  left  with 
scarcely  rags  enough  to  cover  their  nakedness,  as  often,  in 
a  very  short  period  and  with  a  few  brave  struggles,  arose 
to  a  condition  of  competency  and  comfort.*  It  was  no  bar- 
ren soil  for  which  such  contests  were  waged,  and  which  suf- 
fered so  many  wasting  desolations  without  being  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants. 

When  the  Yankee  power  in  Wyoming  had  become  too 
strong  to  be  subdued,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
a  potent  public  sentiment,  had  forced  their  law-makers  to 
listen  to  sober  counsels,  and  the  greedy  land-jobbers  to  re- 
lax their  grasp,  compromises  were  enacted  which  settled 
the  disturbed  elements  of  society,  and  ushered  in  a  period 
of  peace  and  great  prosperity.  Industry  was  quickened, 
the  country  was  cleared  up,  the  population  was  increased, 

*  See  the  "  Stories  and  Personal  Experiences  of  Mrs.  Myers  and  Mx^ 
Bedford,"  Wyoming,  etc.,  pp.  188-220. 
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and  Wyoming  was  a  beautiful,  quiet,  prosperous,  and  b 
rural  district.     It  soon  needed  a  market,  and  a  t 
road  was  constructed  across  the  Pocono  to  Easton,  o 
Delaware.     Hither  the  farmers  brought  their  wheat,  a 
tanca  of  sixty  mi!es,'in  the  summer  on  heavy  wagons,  { 

inter  oii  sleds.  Here  they  procured  t.heir  groceriei, 
clotlia,  etc  The  river  was  also  a  channel  of  commerce,  but 
its  navigation  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  was  only  al- 
temptcil  by  a  tew  of  the  most  hardy  and  enterprising  ad- 
venturers. Still  Wyoming  was  for  away  from  the  great 
business  world,  nestled  in  the  mountains  in  isolation  and 
solitude. 

The  spirit  of  modern  improvement  finally  brought  about 

a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  things.     Now  the  North 

Branch  Canal  and  the  railroads  bring  it  into  dose  nt'igk- 

I   borly  associations  with   New   Yorit,    Philadelphia.    Balti. 

more,  and  the  Great  West.     The  whistle  of  the  locomotiva 

and  the  tliunder  of  the  cars  have  brolien  the  stiiliiew  and 

I  gloom  of  the  past,  and  a  new  era  haa  dawned  upon  this 

]  beauteous  land. 

Beneath  the  surface,  at  unequal  depths,  in  the  valleya  of 

I  Wyoming  and  the  Lackawanna  lies  an  unbroken  Fissin  of 

1  wiUvucite  coal  of  the  lincat  quality  and  in  int^xliauBtibI« 

1  quantity.      Many  veins  of  diflercnt   thicknesses  ore  uow 

I  penetrated,  and  the  coul  and  iron  business  gives  cluirnetcj* 

I  to  the  oommerco  of  the  cmniry.     Now  all  is  astir  wher« 

a  few  years  since  all  was  as  still  and  silent  as  the  boiua 

I  of  death.     Agriculture  is  still  a  prolilable  business  benii  it 

I  it,  however,  but  a  small  interest  in  oompancon  with  that  of 

I  the  coal  and  iron.     Where  the  crops  which  were  raised  by 

the  farmers  once  sought  a  distant  and  cheap  markut,  ratt 

amuunta  (if  flour,  pork,  and  beef,  from  Westtm  New  York, 

Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  are  now  consumed.     Wyoming 

is  now  and  must  continue  to  be  a  great  mining  district;  but 

it  difTerB  from  nearly  all  the  utlier  mining  dialricts  in  tbu 

world,  in  that  it  possesses  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  is  capt 

of  sustaining  a  dcnau  population  from  its  own  r 
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CHAPTER  m. 

VTOMING,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND  TIOGA  CIRCUITS, 

1788-1792. 

ORIGIN    OF   METHODISM   IS   WYOMING. 

The  revolutionary  storm  had  blown  over,  and  its  blight- 
ing moral  influence  was  now  to  be  encountered  by  the 
Christian  minds  of  the  country.  Morals  and  religion  had 
suffered  fearfully  everywhere,  but  perhaps  nowhere  more 
than  in  Wyoming. 

The  elements  of  which  society  was  to  be  constructed,  and 
reduced  to  a  settled  and  stable  condition  in  Wyoming,  may 
well  be  imagined.  The  impoverishing  and  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  aggravated  by  the 
employment  of  the  savages,  who  once  owned  the  soil,  and 
considered  themselves  in  some  sense  as  robbed  of  their 
natural  birthright,  and  the  still  more  desolating  influences 
of  a  civil  war,  qpTorded  no  very  flattering  promises  of  the 
formation  of  a  moral  and  orderly  community.  Parties 
were  there  who  had  met  in  the  field  of  deadly  conflict,  and 
in  whose  bosoms  still  rankled  the  most  terrible  hati'ed.  The 
relics  of  the  army  were  sprinkled  through  the  community; 
and  some  of  these,  both  male  and  female,  had  imbibed  hab- 
its which  are  common  to  the  camp,  and  were  not  likely, 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  easily  to  change  their  moral  hue. 
Old  grudges,  and  the  universal  anxiety  for  the  comforts  of 
life  and  the  quiet  of  home,  now  would  be  supposed  adverse 
to  the  immediate  organization  of  the  institutions  of  religion. 
Old  Parson  Johnson,  a  Congregational  is  t,  was  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  having  survived  the  perils  of  the  wars,  and  there  had 
been  occasional  religious  services  held  in  different  places  •, 
but  there  was  no  general  religious  movement  in  "WyoTcim^ 
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until  the  year  1788,  five  years  after  the  termination  of  tbo 
Revolutionary  war,  and  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  fatal  3d 
of  July,  when  the  soil  was  stained  with  the  hearts'  blood  of 
the  little  patriot  band  of  her  first  settlers. 

In  1784,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  duly  organized  at  the  "  Christmas  Conference."  Meth- 
odism had  been  propagated  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  had  commenced  to  work  like 
leaven  in  the  meal,  and  was  seen  taking  root  in  many  remote 
settlements  and  sparsely  settled  districts  along  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Susquehanna.  As  the  enterprising 
were  crowding  into  the  famous  and  beautiful  Valley  of 
Wyoming,  Methodism  crossed  the  mountains  and  com- 
menced its  work  in  Kingston,  Here  the  first  Methodist 
meetings  were  held,  and  here  it  was  that  Methodism,  as  a 
form  of  Christianity  and  an  element  of  religious  power, 
commenced  its  triumphs  in  Wyoming. 

The  commencement  of  Methodism  in  Wyoming  was  not 
the  fruit  of  missionary  labor,  or  of  the  regular  preaching 
of  an  authorized  ministry,  but  of  the  efforts  of  a  mere  lay- 
man, and  he  was  a  humble  mechanic. 

Annino  Owen  came  to  Wyoming  from  New  England 
with  the  daring  spirits  who  emigrated  af^r  the  commenoe- 
mcnt  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  lie  was  one  of  the  hand- 
ful of  courageous  men  who  were  defeated  and  scattered  by 
an  overwhelming  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Butler.  In  the  battle  he  was  by  the  side  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Benjamin  Carpenter.  lie  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
answered  it,  shot  after  shot,  in  such  quick  succession  that 
the  barrel  of  his  gun  became  burning  hot.  "  My  gun  is  so 
hot  that  I  cannot  hold  it,"  exclaimed  the  brave  patriot 
soldier.  "  Do  the  best  you  can  then,"  was  the  reply  of  his 
friend.  A  shot  or  two  more,  and  the  day  was  lost.  Owen 
and  Carpenter  fled  to  the  river,  and  secreted  themselves 
under  cover  of  a  large  grajHsvine  which  hung  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  and  lay  in  the  water.  Iloger  Scarl,  a  Isd, 
ftfllowed  them,  and  the  three  lay  in  safety  until  the  darkness 


^  the  id^  ttsUedf  tern  to  gid^  ThagrimB* 

^rtum  df  AB-'noatt-iuimbtf  'who  etoqped  wifli  their  I^yw 
from  die  bloody  gneooptar  withoot  nrlmmfng'  tibe:  rircr* 
Hie  plate  ct  tfadr  oonoealmeiit  ifia  neolr  the  month  of  Shoe- 
loeker'e.  tinak  While  time  ftarftd  ii^  of  barfaerous 
cmdlgr  in  the  riv^  above  pafaied  Adteym  mi  atong  their 
aodb  #  agony*  t^  Mw. through  the  laavea  Wlndaekeri 
ISnbT'^iatf^  tomafaairit  JBhoemaker  and  aet  hii  bodyafloat, 
ikl'te  tttta^  eorpee  of  their  friend  and  neighbor  paiNd 
qldelly  by  them,  carried  alowly  down  into  ttta  eddy  by  tfie 
euireutb  .    .-        .  ^ 

In  iSbe  aboocmt  %hich  Mr.  Owen  often  aabeeqnently  gave 
ofhiieeoape,  he8t8tedthat|Wheniiixmtherim,he^ipeoled 
every  mbmettt  to  be  riiot  or  kimahawked,  and  the  terriUe 
thoiq^  of  bdi^  eent'into  eternity  unprepared  filled  hia  aoal 
witlihcnTdr:  He  then  reeolved  if  he  should  be  killed  tiwt  he 
would 'fldhon  Ub  iSioe  lind  spend  hia  laet  breath  in  jjrayer  to 
God  for  mercy.  He  prayed  as  he  ran,  and  when  he  lay  in 
the  water  his  every  breath  was  occupied  with  the  silent  but 
earnest  prayer,  "Grod  have  mercy  on  my  soul !"  There  and 
then  it  was  that  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  vowed  to  be 
his  forever.  He  was  spared,  and  did  not,  as  thousands  do, 
forgot  the  vows  he  made  in  the  hour  of  his  distress. 

Mr.  Owen  returned  to  the  East  with  the  fugitives,  but  he 
was  a  dianged  man.  He  considered  his  deliverance  from 
death  as  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  that  in  it  there  was  a 
wise  and  gracious  design,  which  had  reference  to  his  eternal 
well-being.  He  was  now  a  man  of  prayer,  possessed  a 
tender  conscience,  land  indulged  a  trembling  hope  in  Christ. 

In  this  condition  Mr.  Owen  became  acquainted  with  the 
Methodists.  Their  earnest  and  powerful  preaching,  and  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  met  in  his  heart  a  ready  re- 
sponse. He  was  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  was  never 
in  favor  of  half-way  measures  in  anything.  He  soon  drank 
in  the  spirit  of  the  early  Methodists,  and  was  as  full  of  en- 
thusiasm as  any  of  them.  His  religious  experience  became 
more  de^  and  thorough,  and  his  evidence  of  sms  totf 
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i  dear  and  satisfactory.  Ho  now  rejoiced  greatly  \n 
the/liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  mode  him  free,  and  jNinted 
to  be  useful.     The  language  of  his  inmost  soul  was : 

"  0  tliat  the  world  mij^btlaaUi  uiil  we 

The  rivbet  of  liis  grace  I 
The  BfiiiB  of  love  that  compnea  mB 

W  1)11  Id  nil  mankind  bki brace." 

In  this  state  of  mind  Mr.  Owen  returned  to  Wyoming 
and  settled  among  his  old  companions  in  tributatiim.  Ha 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  commenced,  as  he  supposed,  liam- 
mering  out  his  fortune  between  Kingston  village  and  Forty- 
fort,  at  tho  point  where  the  highway  erossea  Toby's  Greek. 
There  still  stands  the  humble  frame  house  which  he  built, 
and  which  his  family  occupied  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Owen  had  no  sooner  become  settled  in  Wyoming 
than  he  commenced  conversation  with  his  neighbors  upon 
tho  subject  of  religion,  and  began  with  mfuiy  t«ars  to  1«U 
them  what  great  things  God  hod  done  for  his  soul.     Hi* 
words  were  as  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  and  the  hesrtii  of 
tbuBo'  he  addressed,  and  he  aoou  found  a  deep  sympatliy 
with  his  ideas  end  feelings  was  abnmd  and  rapidly  extend- 
ing.    He  appointed  prayer-mnetings  in  his  own  house.     Tha 
people  were  melted  down  under  his  prayers,  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  singing.     He  was  invited  to  appoint  mectinga  at 
other  places  in  the  neighhorhood,  and  he  listened  In  the  coll. 
A  revival  of  religion  broko  out  at  Jltiss  Hill,  about  a  mile 
fW>m  his  residence,  and  just  acToss  the  line  which  si^paratm 
f  the  townslii[i8  of  Kingston  nnd  Plymouth.     Great  power  at- 
[  tended  the  simple,  oamcist  efforts  of  the  blacksmith,  and 
I  Kiitls  were  converted  to  ttnd.     He  studird  the  o[wning)i  of 
Providence,  and  tried  In  all  things  to  follow  the  divine  lifctiL 
I  He  was  rcfiarded  by  tho  young  converts  as  their  aplritiULl 
'    bthcr,  aiid  to  him  thi-'v  Imiktsl  l<jr  adviCv  uud  comforL 

Mr.  Uwen,  now  considering  himself  pmvideniiAlly  called 
n  to  provide,  nt  U'lUtt  l«nipiinu'ily,  for  tht^  npirilual  wnnts 
if  hia  flook,lormad  tbem  Into  a  daas.    Miiatul'  thu  '■"■"I'-inf 
" Miding  in  tho  neigl  -    -  — 


that  Tmiiit  iKimini  t!i>  4Miitwr  of  (iinffitifin    JIUMiiiift  nM^ 


•••y*  ■■■(•.■■.•■-    '■■".»■-  •'..*' 1..  -  ■.-■ ..' 

^l%m  k  stili  H^jgning  vqpoa  tlie  Aatm  of  tfiae  ooo  mMPf 
hat0iitm  daw.  '^0  fiisl.JM^itiiodiit  oIms  fombd  wilUft 
tjbo  tomidt of  our  teniteir7-*-Hiiid  Ait  fejfm.  IteoBJH, 

JMrni  Mid  oomliimit  doiitiHi  moA  n.  imthliiMiig  Mfihodtofc 
wd« is  mfmiaaj  Ibitaiite  A«t  dm  kw  }mt^^iipKM'M 
htmet^hAm  Im  a  zoond  of  tbe  ovigbi  of  |fotedtatiA,aft 
fTy^vv^  YilOef.  She  !•  <Hie  of  4ii|  WBakhm  viriio  hM 
IM¥«i«dl  Tirtlii^  «ii»  QmA  ttom  ftrif  f ovA  |o  «itBnMi#  M^ 

tiaii:  otitaraoler.  oo?  exUibitiiur  iiiav  ^fft-  •wSAfiifiji  ^  -tittlr-tlfctr 
ito|^x>t  even  of  ymmeiing,  III  bar  Chiiillpi  ^oniiMk^^  filhl  hw 
b08)Bi  a  laesiber  t)f  Hio  Chqjnh  te:i<w<|yi  Iwtf  jwowi^and  'jjfe 
farishtm  f0ar$  of  this  poriod  it  1mi»  biaft/:iMP  ipfptoii^ 
lenjoy  liisr  acquaintance  and  her  pesKmai  ftienddbipl  She  is 
now  in  the  Ml  exercise  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  ofl^i 
attends  divine  service,  and  is  patiently  waiting  for  her  Lord 
to  say,  It  is  enough ;  come  up  higher. 

Mrs.  Bedford  says  she  joined  the  class  at  Ross  Hill  in 
1788,  in  the  fall;  and  she  thinks  Mr.  Owen  commenced 
meetings  and  formed  the  class  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  The  little  band  were  for  the  time  well  content  to  re- 
gard as  their  spiritual  guide  the  man  who  had  first  raised 
the  standard  of  the  cross  in  their  midst,  and  been  the  means, 
under  God,  of  their  conversion.  He  had  not  been  consti- 
tuted  in  the  regular  way  either  preacher,  exhorter,  or  class- 
leader  ;  and  yet  he  exercised  the  functions  of  all  these  of- 
fices, under  the  sanction  of  Providence,  and  to  the  great 
satisfaction  and  edification  of  the  little  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  Owen  proceeded  for  a  while  under  his  extraordinary 
commission,  but  finally  began  to  be  seriously  exercised  in 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  ministry. 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  Esq.,  had  become  a  membet  of  Mx» 
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Owen's  class,  and  was  laboring  under  similar  impressioDS. 
Upon  comparing  notes,  they  concluded  to  settle  the  question 
by  opening  the  Bible  and  following  the  lead  of  the  first  pas- 
sage whicli  presented  itself  Squire  Carpenter  handed  the 
Bible  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  upon  opening  it,  the  first  sentence 
his  eyes  fell  upon  was :  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel."  Squire  Carpenter  said,  "I  cannot."  Mr.  Owea 
said,  "  I  will."  The  thing  with  him  was  settled,  and  he 
then  began  to  meditate  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  cany 
into  effect  his  resolution.  He  visited  some  point  at  the 
East,  where  Methodism  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
and  on  returning,  at  a  meeting  of  his  society,  he  said :  "  I 
have  received  a  regular  license  to  preach,  and  now  have  full 
power  to  proceed  in  the  work." 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  old  Minutes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Wyoming  was  not  recognized  until  1791 — three  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  first  class. 

Upon  being  asked  what  they  did  for  preaching  all  this 
time,  Mrs.  Bedford  answered :  "  O,  Father  Owen  hammered 
away  for  us,  and  we  did  very  well.  We  were  all  happy  in 
God,  and  were  not  so  very  particular." 

This  lady  gives  the  following  list  of  the  Ross  Ilill  dass : 
Anning  Owen  and  wife,  Mr.  Gray  and  wife,  Abram  Adams, 
Stephen  Baker  and  wife,  Mrs.  Wooley,  and  Nancy  Wooloy. 
Subsequently  came  in  Mrs.  Kuth  Pierce^  Alice  and  Hannah 
Pierce,  Samuel  Carver  and  his  father,  and  Joseph  Brown, 
C^iptain  Ebenezer  Parish  and  wife,  and  Darius  Williams  and 
wife. 

In  conversation  subsequently  to  giving  this  list,  Mrs. 
Bt^dford  said  the  Pierce  members  did  not  join  until  some 
time  after  she  did.  Four  or  five  years  must  have  elapsed, 
;is  from  other  data  it  seems  well  settled  that  Aunt  Ruth 
]*iiTce  did  not  bifonic  a  member  of  the  dass  until  1792. 

Tilt?  account  of  Mrs.  Bc<lfor(rs  conversion,  in  her  own 
simple  and  appropriate  language,  is  as  fi>11<>ws:  "I  joined 
the  class  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  age.  I  had  In^en  under 
oonccrn  of  mind  from  May,  1  think,  to  Se]>teniber.     I  was 
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alinifr  irhen  I  ihm  awikeiied,  and  was  tiuea  keefdng  hbnm  iht 
mj  tMner  at  Pitteton,*  wbere  lie  and  my  unde  imebuiUU 
iiq;  a  liwge.    I  was  rin^ng  tlie  two  following  lineat 

*  O  inaj  It  dl  my  powem  eB|(ag«, 
To  do  my  ICtttn'B  idlL' 

■  .  ■  '  -  '  * 

The  isqniry  came  borne  to  mei  '  Do  yon  atrivB  to  do  yow 
Master'a  wiUf .  I  via  then  flung  into  tlie  greateat  agony  of 
mind;  I  walked  the  floor  and  wrung  my  banda,  a^  than 
ftU  i^Km.my  kneea  and  oried  for  mercy;  bat  I  fidt  aa  if 
tfaeie  waa  no  m9roy  for  me.  llien  I  opened^  the  Bible^  and; 
diat^xxodemned  m&  I  ocmtinued  between  hope  and  deqpafar 
for  five  moQtha.  It  waa  on  llmraday  nighti  ii^  prayer^neet 
ing  in  Eingaton,  that  the  Lord  aet  mj  aoul  at  Ubeiliy.  The 
meeting  wiu  a  ^ery  aolemn'one,  and  when  tbe.  laat  prayer 
vnm  flniafaed  my  burden  rolled  off,  and  my  aoul  waa  filtod 
widi  loT€(,  light,  and  power ;  it  aeamed  aa  if  die  walla  of  the 
houae  prkiaed  God.  Hie  change  waa  aoon  diaoovered  in  .my 
countenance.  Sister  Owen  asked  me  the  state  of  my  mind, 
and  I  expressed  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  could.  Glory  to 
God  for  all  he  did  for  my  soul  that  night!  This  is  my  ex- 
perience as  well  as  I  can  tell  it"  The  pious  reader  will  say, 
And  that  is  well  enough ;  no  one  neeid  tell  a  better  experience, 
or  tell  it  in  more  appropriate  and  eloquent  language. 

Mrs.  Bedford  gives  the  following  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  work.  She  says :  "  When  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Gray 
moved  in,  they,  with  Mr.  Adams,  immediately  set  up  prayer- 
meetings  and  class-meetings,  and  the  Lord  poured  out  his 
Spirit  upon  us.  Saints  rejoiced  and  praised  God,  and  sin- 
ners fell  on  the  floor  and  cried  for  mercy,  and  few  were  able 
to  keep  their  seats.  These  meetings  were  held  on  Sundays, 
Sunday  evenings,  and  Thursday  nights.  This  disturbed  the 
enemy^s  camp,  and  raised  persecution  against  us,  and  our 
names  were  cast  out  as  evil ;  but  the  more  they  persecuted 
us  the  more  the  Lord  .blessed  us. 

"The  first  minister  that  was  sent  among  us  was  Mr. 

*  Tbe  place  was  near  tbe  Ladcawanna  staUon,  on  \lie  tq^toqA. 

Mu-ly  Atetbodiem.  3 
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Mills,  the  next  was  Mr,  Lovel.     They  came  from  New- 
burgh  circuit. 

Natiiinucl  B.  Millb  hod  the  honor  of  being  the  Crsl 

Methodist  iUnerant  who  fouad  his  way  over  the  inouutaiits 

into  the  classic  -vale  of  Wyoming.     In  the  fell  of  1824,  when 

the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the  Susquehanna  district,  thia 

veteran  soldier  of  the  crosa  visited  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  o& 

K'Cftsion  of  a  quarterly  meeting,  with  the  venerable  Henry 

^Stoitb,  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Northumberland  diatrict, 

,  Baltimore  Conference.     This  was  a  great  treat  to  us  all. 

Father  Mills  then  informed  us  that  he  was  the  first  itinerant 

Methodist  preacher  who  visited  Wyoming,  and,  both  m 

public  and  in  private,  gave  stirring  accounts  of  the  incidents 

I  of  that  visit.     This  was  in  1789,  when  he  traveled  New- 

Illurgb  circuit.    Joseph  Lovel  traveled  on  Newbui^h  drcuit  in 

r  J790,  and  he  was  the  next  preacher  who  visited  the  val]«y. 

These  early  miasions  to  Wyoming  were  not  protracted  or 

often  repeated.     Of  Mr,  Lovel  Mrs.  Bedford  says ;  "  H» 

preached  but  a  few  times  and  then  went  away." 

At   this  period  there    were  no   conference   lines.     The 

*  elder "  had  a  certain  number  of  circuits  in  charge,  and 

Jthe  preachers  attended  conference  as   directed  liy  Bishop 

lAabury.      In  17iH)   "Thomas    Morrell,  cider,"  embraced 

irithin  his  district  New  Yoric,  Elizabethtown,  Long  Island, 

New  Roohelle,  and  Newburgh. 

The  nest  conrcrenee  held  its  session  in  New  York,  Maj^ 

,  1791.      At  that  conference  Jamcn  Campbell  was  I 

Spointed  to  Wyoming,  and  Robert  Cloud  was  elder.     ~ 

■  .Strict  embraced  Newburgh,  Wyoming,  New  York,  ^ 

KiRoehoIle,  and  tiong  Island.     We  know  little  of  faia 

n  the  district:  one  of  his  quarterly  meetings,  boweve 
(recollected, 

Mrs.  Bedford  says:  "Our  first  quarterly  mctstJng  1 
|beld  at  Roas  Hill  in  a  bam.     I  think  Mr.  Cloud  was  our 
eiding  elder.     We  had  a  very  solemn  meeting ;  the  i^nl 
|«BM   truly  with  us.     Thi^  Ix<r<l   now  addril   diiily   to  lu^ 
Siuroh,     I  had  been  taught  tliat  it  was  a  dreadful  Uil»gi^| 


rk.  Mar 
was  i^H 

rk,^H 
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partake  of  the  sacrament  unworthily.  I  cried  to  the  Lord, 
that  if  it  was  my  duty  to  keep  away  I  might  be  enabled  to 
do  so.  I  said,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy.  The  answer  was,  Go 
in  my  name.  I  stepped  from  seat  to  seat  until  I  came  to 
tlie  last;  I  then  knelt  down  and  partook.  I  felt  sweet  peace 
and  consolation,  and  went  home  rejoicing  that  the  Lord 
assisted  me  to  discharge  my  duty." 

According  to  the  Minutes,  Robert  Cloud  was  continued 
in  chaise  of  the  same  district  in.  1792.  He  however  only 
traveled  on  the  district  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  in 
1793  he  stands  among  su6h  as  were  "under  a  location 
through  bodily  weakness  or  family  concerns." 

ORIGIN  OF  METHODISM  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  CIRCUIT. 

Northumberland  circuit  appears  on  the  Minutes  in  1791, 
the  year  in  which  Wyoming  makes  its  first  appearance; 
but  the  Methodist  movement  in  Wyoming  commenced 
two  years  earlier  than  in  the  valleys  below.  The  following 
account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  movement  in  Northumber- 
land is  taken  from  a  "Summary  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  West  Branch  Valley,  by  A.  H. 
M'Henry,"  being  an  appendix  to  the  "History  of  the 
West  Branch  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  by  J.  F.  Megin- 
ness."  Mr.  M'Henry  says :  "  As  regards  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  first  authentic  information  of  their  efforts  to* 
promote  the  Gospel  in  this  region  is  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  conference  held  at  Baltimore,  May  6,  1791.  A  new 
circuit,  with  others  in  different  parts,  called  Northumber- 
land, was  formed,  and  two  preachers  appointed,  namely : 
Richard  Parrott  and  Lewis  Browning.  The  country  had 
previously  been  explored  by  the  former  without  receiving 
or  asking  any  compensation  for  his  services  or  expenses. 
This  circuit,  from  the  time  of  its  formation  till  1806,  ex- 
tended over  the  following  territory  :  From  Wilkesbarre,* 
down  the  valley  of  the  North  Branch  to  Northumberland, 

*  From  Wilkesbarre  to  Brier  Creek  the  territory  "beVongeOL  \jc>  "^^^- 
unng  circuit;. 
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throiigh  the  West  Branch,  including  White  Deer,  Hole  ValleT; 
and  lip  the  Bald  Eagle,  about  four  miles  above  Millsburgb, 
and  the  same  distance  up  Spring  Creek  from  Bellefonlc  to 
Perm's  Valley,  near  and  south  of  Potter's  Fort;  thence  by 
the  old  horse-path  to  Buffalo  Valley  and  Northumberland. 

"  £Rch  preacher  traveled  sryund  this  circuit  in  four  weeks, 
preaching  every  day,  except  where  the  distance  was  too 
great,  as  from  Pciin's  to  Buflalo  Valleys,  thus  supplying 
each  appointment  once  in  two  weeks.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  year  17S1  there  was  no  regular  preaching  place 
from  Northumberland  to  Lycoming  Creek ;  the  latter  wm 
at  the  house  of  Arad  Sutton,  I'his  honse,  or  a  part  of  St,  is 
yet  standing  on  the  oaat  bank  of  the  Lycoming  Creek,  on 
Ihe  main  road  from  Williamsport  to  Jersey  Shore,  and  ta 
now  owned  by  Oliver  Watson,  Esq.,  of  the  former  placu. 
At  this  place  was  formed  the  first  society  above  Northum- 
Wrland.  After  a  lapse  of  sixty-five  years,  it  would  not  be 
expected  to  find  many  of  the  members  of  that  eo<dolj'  liv- 
ing; yet  two  still  survive,  namely,  Letitia  Williams,  of 
liluntoursville,  uged  eighty-two  yenrs  and  one  month  ;  and 
Sebcccft  Smith,  of  Lycoming  township,  aged  ninety-Tour 
»ii<l  a  half  years.  She  came  to  Lycoming  in  1774.  Mrs, 
"Williams  did  not  join  the  aociuty  till  about  1795. 

''IliD  names  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  are  given 
;iro,  as  follows:   James   Bailey,  lender;    Rhodn  Biuley, 
Amariah  Sutton,  Martha  Sutton,  John  Sutton,  Donrtliy  Sut- 
ton,  Harman  Updegraff,   Eric  U]jdegrBff,  Susanna    L'pdo- 
fTuff,  Hannah  Sutton,*  Rebecca  Smith,  living ;  Al<-xander 
i^  Ebcncser  Still,  I>etitia  Williams,  living. 
Soon  aAer  the  organimtion  of  this  class,  societin  were 
l(brined  at  various   other  pointa.      At  Larry's  Crook  wm 
'one  of  the  e-arlje^it  above,  or  perhaps,  at  a  yet  earlier  ihne, 
'  litis'*,  on  Bald  Eagle. 
''In  the  month  of  August,  1806,  a  eamp-mMting  wm  held 
Ohiirw<jitai]iiH  Creek,  half  a  mile  from  the  river.    Hiis  wm 
le  first  eiun p. meeting  hi-ld  in  thin  «ei'tion  of  the  slatA." 
'JX»d  April,  ISiS,  in  JudUaa,  tgtd  abctjr-Ciuc  jt*n  uul  (but  n 
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There  was  a  meetiiig-house  at  Sutton's,  of  which  we  hear 
much  in  the  accounts  of  the  old  preachers.  A  log  meeting- 
house was  at  Antis^s,  where  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
religion  in  the  days  of  Geoi^e  Harmon's  presiding  elder- 
ship on  the  Susquehanna  district 

In  1792  William  Colbert  and  James  Campbell  stand  on 
the  Minutes  connected  with  Northumberland  circuit.  Col- 
bert has  lefl  a  journal  of  his  travels,  to  which  we  shall  make 
frequent  allusions  as  we  proceed. 

Thomas  Ware  succeeded  Robert  Qoud  in  charge  of  the 
distriet.  In  his  published  autobiography,  Mr.  Ware  says :  "  In 
the  spring  of  1792  I  was  appointed  to  Staten  Island,  where  I 
labored  a  short  time  with  much  satisfaction  and  some  suc- 
cess, and  then  took  charge  of  the  Susquehanna  district." 

Previous  to  Mr.  Campbell's  coming  to  Wyoming  circuit 
the  work  of  God  had  spread  extensively  through  the  valley. 
It  had  run  from  Ross  Hill  to  the  upper  part  of  Kingston, 
had  gone  down  to  Plymouth,  and  had  extended  across  the 
river  to  Hanover  and  Newport. 

Mrs.  Bedford  was  the  daughter  of  James  Sutton,  Esq., 
and  he  had  removed  to  Pittston,  and  in  connection  with  his 
father-in-law,  Dr.  W.  Hooker  Smith,  had  erected  a  forge. 
Mrs.  Bedford  says  :  "  Mr.  Campbell  preached  at  my  father's 
once  in  two  weeks ;  my  mother,  myself,  and  two  of  the 
workmen  were  all  that  were  in  the  class.  It  ,was  like 
preaching  to  the  walls.  Pittston  was,  at  that  time,  a  very 
hardened -^lace,  and  great  prejudice  was  raised  against  us." 

In  1791,  the  year  Mr.  Campbell  took  charge  of  Wyoming 
circuit,  one  hundred  members  are  reported,  and,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  fifty  of  those  belonged  to  the  Ross  Hill 
class.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  blacksmith  preacher, 
and  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  came  up  to  his  holj), 
during  the  first  three  years  of  their  labors  without  regular 
pastoral  supervision. 

In  1792  William  Ilardesty  stands  connected  with  Wyo- 
ming circuit,  but  we  can  find  no  traces  of  his  labors,  and 
survivors  do  not  recoJieet  him.     It   is  pT()\)a\)\o.  \w.  \\v,Nv\t 
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oame  to  die  circuit.  Mrs.  Bedford  says:  -'Anthony  Tiink 
foUoweci  Mr.  Campbell."  Mr.  Turck  was  admitted  on  trial 
the  following  year,  and  it  is  probable  he  was  employed  tttia 

I  year  by  the  elder.  ^^m 

CHAPTEK  ly.  ^M 

■WyOMINQ,  TIOGA,  AND  BEHECA  OlfiCUTTS,  1T93-1S^H 
ORIGIN   OV  METQODISU  IK  TIOQA.  ^^H 

About  this  period  a  current  of  emigration  moved  noi^^B 
ward,  and  several  Methodist  families  from  Wyoming,  and 
fiirther  sooth,  settled  in  the  Tioga  country.  These  sheep 
scattered  through  the  wilderness,  called  for  the  aid  and 
supervisicai  of  regular  pastors.  These  emigratioiis  led  to 
I  Qie  organization  of  Tioga  circuit. 

I      AtTioga  waa  once  the  residence  of  "Queen  Esther.^'  Hera 

I  ihc  bore  rule,  and  here  she  celebrated  idolatrous  rites.     Her 

I  dumb  gods  were  here  found  Among  the  ashes  of  her  temple, 

I  which  was  consumed  by  fire  at  the  command  of  Col.  llartley 

I  in  1T78.     She  was  a  half-breed,  partially  educated,  partially 

%  Wvilized,  and  partially  Christianized ;  still  the  savage  and 

I  the  heathen  w^re  prevailing  elements  in  her  clmrncter.* 

I      Wyalusing  and  Sheahequin  constituted  the  sofnea  of  a 

Vacriousexperiment,on  the  part  of  the  Moravian  mhsionariea, 

Ita  civilixe  and  Christianize  u  Inidy  of  Dulavraro  ImliNna. 

I.AII  that  prayer,  self^enying  labor,  and  pious  eJtample  could 

Fido  for  the  pour  Indian  was  dotia  here.     Eternity  alone  will 

VKveal  th«  Bocrifices  pad  suSeriugs  of  those  sclf-deuying  mtv- 

Kanta  of  Jmus  Christ  in  tlie  cause  of  Indian  improvoment. 

Ttwy  dcMirvod  to  suocoed — they  doubtless  did  sucuevd  in 

ItUng  a  lew  of  tli«  poor  diildren  of  the  forest  for  heaT«n ; 

int  the  demon  of  war  arrested  thorn  in  the  midst  of  tbnir 

dlike  Inborn,  oiiil  the  star  of  hojw  went  down  in  d 

•  SirljiiMuKtlhPi'a  Boc4,W)'omlii|[,p.  SM. 
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In  1792  the  name  of  John  Hill  stands  oonneoted  with 
Tioga.  No  circuit  having  distinct  bounds  had  as  yet  been 
formed  there.  Tioga  was  a  mission  of  indefinite  extent, 
designed  to  embrace  the  new  settlements  from  Wyalusing 
north  and  west  wherever  they  might  be  foimd  nestled  in  the 
dense  and  lofty  forests. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Hill  entered  this  new  field  during  the 
year,  but  it  was  entered  and  cultivated  by  another,  who 
made  for  himself  a  history  as  a  pioneer  preacher.  This  was 
William  Colbert.  In  the  Minutes  Mr.  Colbert  stands  con- 
nected this  year  with  Northumberland  circuit ;  but  fortun- 
ately he  has  lefl  a  diary,  which  contains  a  record  of  his 
travels  and  labors  during  his  life,  and  we  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  it.  For  this  favor  we  are  indebted  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Colbert,  his  daughter,  who  is  its  owner,  and 
keeps  it  as  a  sacred  relic. 

We  shall  find  Mr.  Colbert  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1792  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  then  shall  follow  him  to 
the  wilds  of  Tioga. 

''''Thursday^  Nov,  1.  General  Conference  of  the  bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  the  M.  E.  Church  met  in  Baltimore. 
The  rules  of  the  house  were  drawn  up  to-day,  and  few 
debates  about  them. 

'-''Friday^  2.  It  was  moved  in  the  General  Conference  to- 
day that  the  power  of  the  bishop  should  be  so  far  abridged 
that  in  case  a  preacher  could  make  it  appear  that  the  bishop 
in  his  appointment  had  injured  him,  by  appealing  frofe  the 
bishop  to  the  conference,  the  bishop  [if  the  conference 
should  sustain  the  appeal]  should  give  him  an  appointment 
elsewhere,  which  was  seconded  and  ably  defended  by  O'Kelley, 
Ivey,  Hull,  Garrettson,  and  Swift;  and  opposed  by  Reed, 
Willis,  Morrell,  Everett,  and  others. 

^''Saturday ^  3.    The  day  spent  in  debate  about  the  appeal. 

'•''Sunday^  4.  Dr.  Col^e  preached  a  delightful  sermon  from 
Rom.  viii,  16.  In  the  afternoon  O'Kelley  preached  on  Luke 
xvii,  5.  The  power  of  the  Lord  attended  the  word.  At 
night  Willis  preached  on  Psalm  xcv,  10, 11. 
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^''Monday ^  5.  The  day  spent  in  debate  about  the  appeal. 
It  was  put  to  vote,  but  was  not  carried.  This  so  grieved 
O'Kelley  that  he  withdrew  from  the  connection. 

*'^  Tuesday^  6.  The  conference  undertook  the  revisal  of  the 
form  of  Discipline  as  concerns  the  duties  of  elders,  deacons, 
and  preachers.  I  attended  conference  from  Wednesday,  7, 
to  Thursday,  15,  except  Thursday  forenoon.  On  Wednes- 
day, 14,  James  Thomas  and  I  were  ordained  elders,  and  I 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  station  of  Wyoming  and  Tioga." 

ft 

MB.  COLBERT'S   MISSION   TO   TIOOA. 

Mr.  CJolbert  set  off  upon  his  northern  trip  without  delay, 
taking  Northumberland  in  his  way.  His  brief  stay  at  this 
place  he  thus  notices  : 

^^^Monday^  26.  Rode  to  Northumberland,  and  lodged  at 
William  Bonham's,  who  was  not  at  home.  I  was  treated 
kindly  by  the  family. 

^^  Tuesday,  27.  Spent  the  day  in  getting  ready  for  my 
journey.     Preached  at  night  on  Matt,  xviii,  3. 

^^  Wednesday,  28.  Spent  a  little  time  in  reading  the  life 
of  that  good  man,  Mr.  Brainerd.  At  night  met  a  class.  I 
am  not  as  much  engaged  in  religious  exercises  as  1  ought  to 
be.  Too  much  of  my  precious  time  slips  away  unimproved. 
O  that  I  may  bo  more  engaged  in  the  work  of  God  than 
ever !" 

What  a  lesson  we  have  here!  Mr.  Colbert  stops  with 
his  old  friends  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. He  is  upon  a  toilsome  and  hazardous  journey, 
})ut  he  thinks  not  of  rest.  He  spends  but  two  whole  days 
in  the  place,  and  one  evening  he  preaches;  the  next  day  ho 
reads  the  Life  of  Brainerd  and  meets  a  class,  and  then  sits 
down  and  writes  in  his  diary  that  he  is  "not  as  much 
engaged  in  religious  exercises  as  he  ought  to  bo !" 

Wo  will  now  give  the  reader  some  specimens  of  the 
travels  of  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  through  the  center 
of  the  present  Wyoming  Conference : 

^''Thursday,  29.     Rcwle  from  Northumberland  to  Joseph 
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Ogdcn'i^  ^  Xlflhing.  Greek.  FeU  in  OQmpaoy  ;irith  lijr. 
Margm  |it  Mahoning  \Creek,  "where  I  had  to  puj  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  for  their  riding  my  horae  0Y6r  Ite  what  I 

oovild  hava  done  myaelC . 

''JfHAyy.^Bp^  Spenda  the  day  wiUi  hia  oldfirieoda,  Bo]>- 
eort  Owea  and  Widow  Salmon. , 

^S^iwrdajh  i^  1.  I  bid  &reweU  to  my  kind:  <4d  frianda 
afe  pgdaaX  and  aefc  off  Ibr  lloga.  CUled  i^t  laaao  Hot 
iway%  at  Qerwiflk.  Bode  to  Salem,  aivl  lodged  at  Ampa 
PariL'a.'  Theae  are  truly  friendly  people.  Ihe  woman  haa 
had  a  Ghriatian  eaqperienoe.  I  am  fa^ppy  that  I  fivMnd  tfaevpu 
I  ealledat  ODeCbrtwngfat'a^  about  a  mile  iMusk^who^  I  believe, 
when  they  found  I  waa  a  Metfaodiat  preadier,  did,  not  wapt 
me  to  atay  wkh  them.^  Th^  readily  direeted  mf»  to  P$A\ 
and  I  aa  eheerfiilly  went*    .-  .      <•     v 

..^jSwufay,  2.  I  have  had  one  of  the  woarat  sfMida  fr^m 
Saleim  to.  Nantiooke,  in  Wyoming^  where  I,  for  tiie  a^eond 
time^  heard  a  Presbyterian  minister  preach  His  name  is 
Gray.  He  spoke  from  2  Cor.  iv,  17.  He  preached  at 
Shobel  Bidlack's.  He  spoke  well.  I  lodged  at  Aaron 
Hunt's.  Three  beds  were  brought  out  and  laid  on  the  floor ; 
I  had  one  of  them. 

^^ Monday,  3.  This  morning  set  off  for  Tioga ;  got  to  Lack- 
awanna in  the  afternoon,  where  I  fed  my  horse  at  Baldwin's 
tavern,  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  I  traveled  on, 
thinking  that  when  I  got  to  Dalytown  I-  would  get  some 
refreshment  for  myself;  but  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
wander  into  an  uninhabited  wilderness,' till  the  gloomy  wings 
of  starless  and  moonless  night  began  to  cover  me.  I  was 
miles  from  the  habitation  of  any  human  being,  in  the  cold 
month  of  December,  surrounded  by  howling,  ravening 
wolves  and  greedy  bears.  Inferring  from  several  chunks 
[extinguished  firebrands]  lying  by  a  brook  that  some  sol- 
itary traveler  must  have  taken  up  his  lodging  here,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  house  near,  I  turned  my  horse  about  and 

♦Brother  L.  Grant  says  they  subsequently  became  good  Methodists, 
and  were  very  hospitable. 
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measured  back  my  weary  steps  the  rough  and  solitary 
way  I  came.  And  through  the  merdftd  providenoe  of 
Crod  I  returned  to  the  settlement  and  got  a  nigiit^ 
quarters  at  one  Scott's,  where  I  thought  myself  well 
off  in  getting  a  little  Indian  bread  and  butter  for  my 
supper.  After  some  religious  conversation,  and  prayer 
with  the  family,  I  lay  down  in  a  filthy  cabin  to  take 
a  little  rest,  after  a  day  of  hard  toil.  May  the  Lord  enable 
me,  with  true  Christian  patience  and  magnanimity  of  aoul, 
to  endure  all  the  hardships  incident  to  a  traveling  life  among 
the  hideous  mountains  before  me ! 

*^  Tuesday,  4.  Paid  one  and  sixpence  for  my  aooommoda- 
tions — the  man  was  moderate  in  his  charge— ;And  being  im- 
patient to  see  Daly  town,  I  set  off  without  my  breakfiwt.    But 

0  perplexing !  I  missed  my  way  again ;  and  after  traveling 
up  a  lofty  mountain  found  the  road  wound  around  down  the 
river,  and  it  brought  me  in  sight  of  the  house  I  left.  I  tiien 
attempted  to  keep  the  river  side,  but  this  was  impracticable, 
so  I  had  to  turn  back  again,  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the 
narrows.  T\us  morning  breakfasted  on  a  frozen  turnip.  I 
called  at  a  house,  wanting  something  for  me  and  my  horse, 
but  the  uncomfortable  reply,  *  No  bread,'  again  was  heard. 
However,  here  I  got  something  for  my  horse,  and  at  a  house 
a  little  distance  off  I  got  something  for  my  almost  half 
starved  self,  at  the  moderate  price  of  a  fivcpenny  bit.  So 
fl(trengthened  and  refreshed,  I  cross^  a  towering  mountain 
to  DalytowA,  that  long  desired  place.  But  how  am  I  mis- 
taken! Instead  of  finding  a  tavern  here,  where  man  and 
^(>r8e  might  be  refreshed,  the  ideal  Daly  town  vanished,  and 
the  real  one — a  smoky  log  cabin  or  two— heaves  in  view.* 

1  lodged  at  old  Mr.  Jones's.  The  old  man  I  met  by  the 
way ;  the  old  woman  and  a  girl  were  at  home.  I  spent  the 
•evening  very  agreeably  with  them,  reading  the  Life  of  John 
Haime.  May  I  never  murmur  at  a  few  hardships  in  such 
a  work ! 

*  Thin  plaoe  wm  on  Uic  cost  side  of  tlie  SuHqiKihaiina,  Uilow  Qardnw's 


^1FMiMdb|r,&  AdftyortwoofTettwoiddliftTttbMiiTHy 
agreeable  to  me;  but  as  Ae  old  wonm  eipmMd  maeh 
wtkbotloii  St  Ae  IkTomUenen  of  die  day  to  die  trsfder,  I 
Ud  her  ftmrdl,  widi  diaiikfl,  and  rMohed  Teegue^  HOI 
[now  odled.BdfMd  Hill,  between  TanUniUMM^  and  Medio^ 
pen]  ft  niaerable  plaoe  indeed,  kqpt  hy  one  Mnlaon.  It  was 
almost  anneet  when  I  got  there ;  die  next  hooaewaa  abool 
ftz  milea  ofl^  and  a  very  gloomy  way  to  it;  so  on  (be  dirty 
top'of  Teague's  HiU  1  haye  to  stay,  with  two  InditBts,  H 
fonng  Ionian,  and  die  man  and  Us  wife.  Itook'np'my 
feodging  on  some  bed  dodMS,  with  my  iiead  in  die  oUmney 


^i%itr$itf  6.  Bejoidng  at  the  retam  of  tiie  moMng^  I 
paid  twa  and  aizpeaoe  for  my  aooommodationa,  and  set  off 
on  my  jonmey.  It  is  really  hard  tinuss  widimet  I-  Iiad 
to  aaU  one  of  Wesley's  ftmeral  sermons  for  sixpense  that  I 
shooM  lisire  had  deyenpenoe  for,  tohelp  pay  my  reckoning. 
I  rode  six  miles  before  I  got  anything  for  my  poor  horse. 
At  Wigdon's,  at  Meshoppen,  I  called  for  something  for  my 
horse,  and  some  smoky  dirty  com  was  brought.  But  as 
lor  myself,  I  thought  I  would  wait  a  little  longer  be- 
fore I  would  eat  in  such  a  filthy  place.  I  talked  to  the 
filthy  woman,  who  was  sitting  over  the^  ashes  with  three 
or  four  dirty  children  in  the  chimney-comer,  about  the  sal- 
vation of  her  soul.  She  was  kind ;  she  took  nothing  for  . 
what  I  had ;  so  I  proceeded  on  my  joumey,  and  arrived  at 
Gideon  Baldwin's,  the  lowest  [farthest  south]  house  on  my 
Tioga  circuit.  They  received  me  kindly,  and  got  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  have  traveled  over  hills  and  mountains 
without  breakfast  or  dinner." 

Baldwin's  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyalusing.  The  dis- 
tance which  our  traveler  toiled  on  "  over  hills  and  mount- 
ains without  breakfast  or  dinner,"  must  have  been  about 
twenty-five  miles,  a  long  way,  considering  the  state  of  the 
ro^s,  for  a  man  to  travel  fasting.  The  reader  will  remark 
that  Mr.  Colbert  was  always  much  annoyed  by  filthy  peo- 
ple and  filthy  lodgings.    He  was  of  a  respectalcAe  ^«kvA^^ 
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and  was  raised  in  an  old  country  where  the  comforts  of  life 
were  abundant  and  society  was  comparatively  refined.  One 
must  have  some  little  experience  in  frontier  life  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  which  such  a  man  would  make 
in  associating  with  wild  hunters,  dirty  and  rafi^ged  men,  wo- 
men, and  children !  Then  to  think  of  setting  out  upon  such 
a  journey  without  money,  having  to  sell  a  pamphlet  worth 
eleven  cents  for  sixpence  to  pay  his  lodging  bill,  and  feeling 
so  poor  over  the  loss  oijivepence  as  to  sit  down  and  mouni 
over  it.  Ah !  "  hard  times,"  sure  enough.  What  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  would  have  kept  a  man  in  any  kind 
of  heart  through  such  ^'  times  "  as  these  ?  But  our  itinerant 
now  has  some  relief.  He  has  reached  his  field  of  labor; 
he  meets  with  a  kind  reception  and  finds  comfortable  quar- 
ters.    We  will  now  follow  him  around  his  circuit : 

^^  Friday,  7.  I  rested  myself  at  my  good  old  friend 
Baldwin^s ;  read  my  Bible,  and  the  experience  of  several  of 
the  preachers. 

^^  Saturday,  8.  Spent  reading  the  Bible  and  Preacher's 
Experience,  and  in  the  evening  lectured  on  the  5th  of  Matt, 
twelve  verses. 

^^  Sunday,  9.  I  preached  at  Guy  Wells's  on  Acts  iii,  19. 
Old  Mr.  Stafford,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  present.  When 
I  had  done  he  preached  on  Sol.  Songs  ii,  10.  He  told  the 
people  that  Christ  had  done  all,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  do. 

**  Monday,  10.  Preached  to  a  few  people  up  Wyalusing 
Creek  at  one  Pierce's.  lie  and  his  wife  have  their  names 
on  our  class-paper  down  the  creek  at  Baldwin's,  but  are 
not  well  enough  acquainto<l  with  Methodism  to  like  clasa- 
meetings.  But  the  woman  can  give  as  satisfactory  an 
account  of  her  conversion  as  I  ever  heard.  And  what  a 
pity !  she  is  one  of  those  that  believe  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  final  fall  aflor  a  real  conversion.  I  returned 
to  I^ldwui's.  Tliis  man's  heart  and  house  are  open  t<^all 
who  come. 

"  Tuesday,  11.  I  rr>4lo  from  Hahl win's  to  Bumey's.     I  was 
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happy  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  I  preached  on  Matt. 
V,  6,  and  sung  the  fifly-sixth  hymn  of  our  collection.  Rode 
with  C.  M.  to  our  old  friend  B.'s.  Here  I  could  not  enjoy 
myself;  the  people  are  shamefully  dirty, 

^^  Wednesdaif,  12.  I  preached  at  Elijah  Townsend's  on 
Rev.  xxii,  17.  In  this  place  Satan  had  been  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  the  society.  I  expect  to  have  trouble 
with  this  people.  After  preaching  I  rode  with  C.  M.  to 
Nathan  Brown's,  across  Breakneck  Hill,  a  horrid  precipice. 

"  Thursday^  13.  I  preached  to  a  few  people  at  Nathan 
Brown's,  some  of  whom  were  Baptists,  on  Matt,  v,  4.  This 
is  the  most  comfortable  house  I  have  been  in  since  I  left 
Northumberland.  Nathan  Brown  and  his  wife  are  very 
kind  people. 

*'* Friday^  14.  Rode  from  Nathan  Brown's,  in  New  Sheshe- 
quin,  to  Daniel  M'Dowel's,  in  Chemung,  York  state, 
where  I  was  well  used.  I  preached  at  night  on  2  Cor. 
xiii,  5.  I  had  not  freedom  in  speaking.  The  land  here  is 
excellent,  and  is  not  so  hemmed  in  with  mountains  as  it  is 
lower  down  the  river  ;  it  is  on  the  Tioga  River. 

"  Saturday^  15.  Rode  to  Mr.  Seeley's,  up  Seeley's  Creek, 
and  spoke  at  night  on  the  second  paragraph  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  This  is  a  very  thick  settlement, 
and  the  land  is  excellent. 

"  Sunday^  16.  From  old  Mr.  Seeley's  I  rode  to  John 
Konkle's,  at  Newtown  Point.  He  received  me  very  kindly. 
I  went  with  him  and  heard  Mr.  Parks  preach  on  Rev. 
iii,  20.  Mr.  Parks  was  very  friendly ;  he  wanted  me  to 
preach  for  him,  but  this  I  refused  to  do.  At  night  1 
preached  at  Lough's  tavern,  at  Newtown  Point,  on  Matt. 
V,  6.  Part  of  my  congregation  were  drunk.  Lord,  give  me 
humility  and  watchfulness. 

"  Monday^  17.  I  crossed  the  Tioga  River,  and,  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  found  my  friend  Vandervoort  and  his 
family,  with  w4iom  I  was  acquainted  when  I  traveled  in 
Northumberland  circuit.  I  dined  with  them,  prayed  with 
them,  and  parted  with  them,    I  rode  to  old  Mr.  1^t^^^^s»  ^tv.^ 
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preached  at  night  on  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20,  with  (rcedoiu.     I  am 
uid  feel  my  want  of  more  zeal  and  love. 

"  Tuesday,  18.  I  preached  at  Nathan  Brown's  on  2  Cor. 
xili,  5,  Wretch  that  I  am  !  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
freedom  I  somGClmes  have  in  speaking.  If  I  should  be  an 
iijBtrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  saving  any  it  will  be  a 
great  blessing,  should  I  even  be  lost  myself;  but  no  bleu- 

"  Wednesday,  10,  I  rode  from  Nathan  Brown's  lo  Broak- 
neok  ilill,  where  I  crossed  the  river  to  one  Mr.  Foster's,  to  li« 
•  satisfied  whether  or  not  I  had  an  appointment  there,  and  ftnind 
I  hod  none.  A  Mr,  Blackman  look  me  over  the  river,  who 
was  honest  enough  to  tell  me  he  never  liked  the  Method- 
ist doctrine.  1  asked  him  why^  He  said  he  did  not  like 
their  preaching  that  a  man  could  fall  from  grace;  and  as  f> 
perfection  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  and  that 
e  could  live  without  sin.  1  asked  him  if  anything  uu< 
clean  could  enter  Into  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  I  also  told 
him  it  was  written :  *  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  leather  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  But  as  he  would  fly  from  one  thir^ 
to  another,  i  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  talk  with 
him.  I  hope  I  dealt  honestly  with  him  in  what  I  did  aay 
before  I  left  him. 

"  Alter  I  got  over  Breakneck  Hill  I  overtook  an  old  mt^ 
with  a  k^  of  whisky  on  his  l>ack,  I  could  not  leave  Um 
without  t«Uing  him  of  tho  evil  of  whisky  drinking.  1 
thought  be  was  drunk,  hut  he  received  what  1  said  kindly. 
At  night  1  exhorted  at  friend  Townaend's  with  fre«d<im. 

"■Thur»dafi,  20.  1  prciichod  at  Brother  Uioo's,  in  ShulKisld^ 
Flals,  on  1  i'hcss.  v,  17.  1  fi-lt  freedom  in  Bptwking.  I 
lodo  through  the  Narrows  on  the  Susquehanna,  Her*  ara 
excellent  stones  to  build  with,  and  yet  tho  p<>ople  livo  in 
miaomblc  uiblus,  some  of  ,tliein  without  chimuiee.  If  yon 
sp«ak  to  them  about  being  more  decent,  they  will  plead 
that  they  are  in  a  new  coimtry  and  have  innny  difTioullici 
to  onoounter.*  I  feel  tho  need  of  watdiing  and  prayer>  <^^_ 
*  Wbnl  liio;  uiid  nui  true,  uul  ■  vciy  fl^  jualifkaliaik      ^^H 
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^^  Friday,  21.  Spvit  part  of  the  day  reading  and  writing, 
and  in  the  evening  met  the  class  in  Shuffield's  Flats,  the 
first  class  I  have  met  in  the  circuit.  I  read  to  them  the 
Rules,  desiring  to  know  whether  they  want  to  continue  in 
society.  Preached  at  a  friendly  man's  house  by  the  name 
of  Alexander,  on  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20.  I  have,  thank  God ! 
reason  to  hope  that  general  satisfaction  was  given. 

"  Satwday^  22.  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  a  friend,  I 
sp^it  this  day  visiting.  If  we  visit  to  edification  it  is  welL 
I  wish  all  my  visits  were  more  so.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  got  along  the  Narrows  with  Brother  Rice  to  Gideon 
Baldwin's  at  "Wyalusing." 

Mr.  Colbert  had  now  encompassed  a  two  weeks'  circuit 
and  come  back  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  incidents 
which  he  records  are  not  striking  or  extraordinary,  but  his 
Journal  shows  the  points  which  were  first  visited  by  the 
Methodist  itinerants  as  they  pushed  their  way  to  the  north ; 
it  also  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  simple  narration  of  facts  which 
we  have  copied  furnishes  a  multitude  of  subjects  for  reflec- 
tion, but  we  leave  them  for  the  present  as  we  found  them. 
On  his  second  round  Mr.  Colbert  visits  several  new  places 
which  in  after  times  became  famous  in  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism, and  introduces  names  which  obtained  some  consider- 
able notoriety. 

He  says :  "  Thursday^  25.  I  left  friend  Baldwin's  oppress- 
ed in  spirit,  under  a  sense  of  my  unprofitableness.  It  was 
very  late  when  I  got  to  Burney's,  and  some  of  the  people 
had  gone  away.  I  endeavored  to  preach  to  those  who 
stayed  on  Heb.  iii,  14.  After  I  had  done,  a  poor  unhappy 
son  of  Belial  came  in  to  abuse  me.  Mrs.  Burney  reproved 
him.  I  lift  Burney's  and  crossed  the  river  to  old  Mr. 
Cole's.  Here  I  wanted  to  regulate  the  society,  but  found 
them  very  refractory.  Old  Mr.  Cole's  daughter  Mary  is 
the  wife  of  the  man  that  abused  me  at  Burney's ;  she  is  a 
great  enthusiast,  and  has  a  turn  for  poetry.'* 

The  locality  is  not  far  from  the  present  village^  o?  To\<- 
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anda.  This  "old  Mr.  Cole"  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
Elisha  Cole,  who  once  traveled  and  preached  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  lived  long  on  the  paternal  inheritance,  was  ex- 
tensively known  as  a  local  preacher,  and  by  everybody 
called  "  Father  Cole."  We  often  enjoyed  his  hospitalities 
when  we  traveled*  the  Susquehanna  district  in  1824-5. 
And  there  we  found  "Mary,"  the  "gBeat  enthusiast,"  who 
had  "a  turn  for  poetry"  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Colbert,  now  a 
confirmed  maniac.  Her  husband^s  name  was  Culverson. 
Of  him  we  have  little  knowledge ;  nothing  indeed  which 
would  redeem  him  from  the  stigma  fixed  upon  his  character 
in  Mr.  Colbert's  Journal.  Domestic  trouble,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  drove  his  wife  into  madness,  and  for  many  years 
"  Aunt  Molly  "  was  both  an  object  of  pity  and  a  source  of 
amusement.  She  lived  in  a  cabin  a  few  rods  from  her 
brother's  dwelling,  dressed  fantastically,  planned  and  culti- 
vated her  garden  according  to  no  model  on  earth,  sang 
hymns  and  quoted  Scripture  almost  without  bounds,  and 
with  her  wit  and  drollery  would  convulse  an  old  Connecti- 
cut deacon  with  laughter.  When  "  the  elder  "  came  **  Aunt 
Molly"  was  always  on  hand.  Sometimes  she  had  to  be 
told  that  the  elder  was  tired  and  she  must  "go  home." 
This  always  displeased  her,  and  called  forth  a  storm  of 
crazy  eloquence  of  which  "  Elisha  "  was  most  naturally  tlie 
butt.  On  one  such  occasion  she  screamed  out :  "  The  devil 
rules  and  reigns  here.  1  tell  you,  elder,  you  had  better  flee 
as  Lot  did  out  of  Sodom."  in  one  of  her  rambles  Judge 
Gore,  to  frighten  her,  threatened  to  put  her  in  jail.  She 
returned  home  in  a  great  rage,  and  proceeded  to  overhaul 
all  her  garments  and  rip  out  all  the  gw€8.  She  ever  after 
maintained  that  the  gores  were  all  from  the  devil,  and  ehe 
would  have  none  of  them  about  her.  Iler  well-tMbmbed  old 
pocket  Bible  she  carried  in  a  pocket  in  her  dress  on  her 
side,  which  was  just  of  the  capacity  necessary  to  eontftia 
ilie  precious  treasure. 

"  Wedneudaij,  January  2,  17D3,"  Mr.  Colbert  ""preadied 
at  ono  Foster's,  at  Sugar  Creek." 
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Undibr  date  of  January  14^  Mr.  Colbert  tells  iw  that 
k.^^reodved  a  letter  from  a  zoan  living  at  Awtga,^ 
[Ow^gf»y]  in  wluch  he  waa  requested  to  ooipe  there  sod 
prasdb." 

On  the  same  day  he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
ICutJn,  son  of  a-  Presbyterian  inini8|er,  who  seemed  to  be 
under  awakening,  but  was  much  in  i£e  daxk.  Mr.  Colbert 
gave  him  an  earnest  exhortation,  which  probably  was  not 
lost     . 

Mr.  Colbert  visited  ^  Old.  Sheshequin,''  and  preached  **at 
C^ytain  Clark's  "*  on  "•  Wednesday,  16th  of  January."  He 
ranarks:  "The  woman  of  this  house  put  me  in  mind  of 
Msrtfaa.  I  had  not  much  satis&ction  in  preaching ;  attention 
WIS  wanting.  After  meeting  in  came  Sqiure-  Murray,  a 
great  Universalist,  a  believer  in  eternal  justification.  I  be;- 
lieve  he  is  an  ungodly  man.  He  says  he  was  once  a  pub- 
li(>apeaker  among  the  Baptists,  and  diought  Christ  died  for 
only  a  part  of  mankind,  and  that  none  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died  could  perish;  and  now  he  says  he  believes  that 
Christ  died  for  all,  and  that  none  will  be  lost.  I  felt  sorry 
that  I  spent  so  much  time  in  arguing  with  him." 

"  Friday y  25.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  through  the 
Narrows  on  account  of  the  ice.  I  preached  at  one  Bennett's, 
near  Mahontowango,  with  freedom,  on  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20. 
If  any  good  is  done,  to  God  be  all  the  glory.  These  people 
are  very  willing  to  hear.  This  locality  is  now  known  as 
Nichols,  where  live  the  Shoemakers  and  Cory  ells,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  famous  for  Methodism." 

Mr.  Colbert  suffered  much,  and  passed  through  many 
perils  from  the  necessity  he  was  in  of  constantly  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  without  bridges  or  ferries.  In  January 
and  February  he  makes  the  following  entries  in  his  diary  : 

"  Thursday^  January  31.  I  rode  the  river  to  Mr.  Towns- 
end's.     This  is  a  very  cold  day  and  night. 

♦  Here  Henry  B.  Bascom  was  awakened  and  converted  at  a  meeting 
held  "by  Bev.  L.  Grant  in  1811.  We  heard  Bascom  say,  in  183G,  that 
Grant  was  his  Bpmtnal  father. 
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^•^  Friday^  February  1.  I  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice*, 
called  at  old  Mr.  Cole's. 

"  Saturday^  2.  I  preached  at  Brother  Rice's  with  much 
satisfection,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others  gave  an  account  of 
the  work  of  God  with  myself.  I  intended  to  go  to  Wya- 
lusing,  and  made  an  attempt  to  cross  on  the  ice ;  but  my 
horse  fell  in  up  to  his  neck,  and  I  declined  going." 

We  know  right  well  what  all  this  means.  To  "  ride  the 
river  "  means  to  ford  it  on  horseback.  This .  is  no  very 
pleasant  undertaking  in  midwinter.  To  cross  on  newly- 
formed  ice  is  generally  dangerous,  and  to  have  your  horse 
under  you  "  go  •  down  up  to  his  neck  "  is  terrible.  These 
scenes  were  so  common  in  olden  times  that  they  excited 
little  attention;  The  people  who  cross  the  turbulent  Sus- 
quehanna upon  the  elegant  and  permanent  bridges  which 
now  span  its  waters  every  few  miles,  know  but  little  of  what 
their  fathers  endured  fifty  years  ago.  Traveling  a  circuit 
along  this  river  in  1793  was  labor  indeed.  Much  later  than 
this  period  there  .was  something  more  than  mere  romance 
in  the  life  of  a  traveling  preacher  "  in  the  Susquehanna 
country,"  as  we  have  reason  to  know  from  actual  experience. 

Superstition  and  a  love  of  the  marvelous  are  prominent 
features  of  backwoods  life.  While  at  Newtown,  Mr.  CJol- 
bert  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : 

"  In  this  place  they  talk  of  very  strange  things,  such  as 
hearing  groans.  One  says  he  saw  an  apparition,  but  will 
not  tell  who  it  was  or  what  it  said  to  him. 

"  J/bwcfoy,  11.  I  spent  a  little  time  with  Dr.  Park,  who  is 
very  friendly  to  me.  He  told  me  a  remarkable  dream  of 
Judge  Miller's  daughter,  which  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recol 
lect,  as  follows :  That  a  young  man,  who  was  killed  with 
the  handle  of  a  pitchfork,  came  to  her  to  inform  her  that 
there  is  a  hell,  which  it  is  said  her  father's  family  did  not 
believe.  Mr.  Park  says  groans  have  been  heard  in  the 
day  time,  while  the  people  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and' 
while  the  young  woman  was  relating  her  dream  ;  but  I  do 
not  understand  that  it  has  any  effect  wpoxv  \)cv«rcir'' 
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So  true  is  it  that  "  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  should  arise 
from  the  dead."  It  seems  that  the  people  believed  in  the 
supernatural  character  of  these  strange  things,  yet  no  moral 
impression  followed  them.  Pretended  apparitions  and 
**  spiritual  manifestations  "  are  usually  barren  of  valuable 
moral  results.  We  have  known  a  few  instances  in  which 
extraordinary  dreams  have  been  followed  by  thorough  con- 
viction and  conversion. 

Mr.  CJolbert  records  another  struggle  with  the  ice  and 
water  on  the  Susquehanna. 

"  Wednesday^  13.  I  visited  two  families,  apparently  well- 
disposed,  in  my  way  from  Chemung  to  Nathan  Brown's. 
I  thank  God  that  I  was  not  killed  or  crippled  coming 
through  the  Narrows  between  Tioga  Point  and  New  Shesh- 
equin.  It  snowed  hard,  and  my  horse  balling  made  the 
riding  very  unpleasant  on  the  best  of  roads ;  but  when  I 
came  to  w^here  the  waiter  flowing  from  the  precipice  was 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow  it  became  intolerable.  So  I 
had  to  dismount,  and  was  driven  to  tlic  dangerous  alterna- 
tive of  going  on  the  ice  on  the  side  of  the  river.  The  ice 
broke  into  large  pieces  as  I  led  my  horse,  and  let  me  down 
into  the  water  more  than  knee  deep.  1  had  to  exert  myself 
to  keep  my  horse  from  plunging  tyi  me.  By  a  kind  Provi- 
dence I  was  enabled  to  mount  him  and  he  took  me  through. 
By  the  time  I  was  well  out  my  surtout  was  frozen  as  stiff  as 
a  horn,  but  I  felt  no  cold.  I  soon  rode  to  Nathan  Brown's, 
and  was  not  sorry  that  the  people  did  not  come  to  preaching 
this  dismal  night,  after  I  had  had  such  a  distressing  journey." 

One  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  religious  meeting 
in  former  times  was  the  crvinoj  of  children.  This  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  even  now  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Colbert  could  not 
endure.  Those  who  remember  him  speak  of  this  feature  in 
his  character.  In  his  diary  we  have  frequent  allusions  to 
the  inconvenience  which  he  was  sul)jected  t<;  from  this  cause. 
One  instance  will  suffice  iis  a  spedmvn : 
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"  Sunday^  17.  I  preached  at  Guy  Wells's.  Soon  after  I 
read  my  text  I  knew  not  but  I  should  be  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  say  nothing,  as  there  were  so  many  noisy  children 
present ;  but  their  noise  abated,  and  I  made  out,  through  the 
assistance  of  God,  to  speak  with  satisfaction.  "Qy  what  I 
hear  I  suppose  the  people  in  these  parts  think  I  have  a  very 
weak  head,  because  I  cannot  preach  when  there  are  a 
number  of  children  about  me  bawling  louder  than  I  can 
speak." 

It  certainly  requires  a  strong  head.,  or  no  ordinary  strength 
of  nerve  and  will,  to  preach  under  such  circumstances. 
Nothing  but  compassion  for  mothers,  who  must  carry  cry- 
ing babies  to  meeting  or  never  go  themselves,  can  reconcile 
any  preacher  to  the  screaming  of  children  in  the  house  of 
God.  Sometimes  the  thing  appears  in  a  form  that  nobody 
should  be  expected  to  endure.  When  the  child  screams 
amain,  and  resists,  with  kicks  and  blows,  every  effort  to 
pacify  it,  and  the  mother  seems  to  be.in  no  wise  embarrassed, 
nor  to  think  of  anybody  or  anything  but  the  poor  baby  and 
its  troubles,  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  house  is  directed  . 
to  the  scene  of  confusion,  the  preacher  may  as  well  pause 
and  order  the  nuisance  removed. 

Mr.  Colbert  came  to  Tioga  without  money,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  finances  were  materially  improved  while 
he  labored  there.  The  following  entries  in  his  diary  bear 
upon  the  subject : 

^'Sunday,  March  31.  I  preached  at  Wyalusing.  Four 
weeks  ago  I  gave  out  for  a  public  collection  in  this  place  to 
be  made  to-day,  but  very  few  came  to  meeting.  My  friend 
Baldwin  spoke  of  the  collection,  but  nobody  said  anything 
in  reply.  So  I  came  off  without  anything,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  shall  be  happy  if  this  was  all  that  I  have  to 
trouble  me  in  this  circuit. 

^^  Sunday,  April  7.  I  preached  at  Newtown  Point.     In  the 
aflernoon  I  preached  at  Squii'e  Hammond's,  and  here  col- 
lected 21s.  3d. 
'^  Tuesday^  P.   I  preached  at  Kress?s,  axv^  \\\  xkv^  ^n^xvvwj, 
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in  the  school-house  at  Chemung.     In  this  place  I  collected 
48.  lOd.     It  may  be  that  I  have  done  preaching  in  Tioga." 

The  whole  amount  of  Mr.  Colbert's  receipts  during  his 
four  months  of  hard  labor  on  Tioga  circuit  was  three  dollars 
and  fourteen  cents!  yet  he  utters  not  one  word  of  complaint. 

MR.  WARE  VISITS  TIOGA,  AND  MR.   COLBERT  RETURNS   TO 

WYOMING. 

On  the  11th  of  April  Mr.  Colbert  met  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ware  at  Townsend's.  He  had  come  on  in  the  capacity  of 
"elder."  He  attended  a  quarterly  meeting,  administered 
the  sacrament,  preached  several  edifying  discourses,  and 
then  took  Mr.  Colbert  with  him  to  Wyoming.  Here  is  Mr. 
Colbert's  account  of  the  journey  down  the  river : 

^^  Monday^  15.  Brother  Ware  and  I  arose  early  and  got 
into  a  boat  at  New  Sheshequin,  going  down  the  river,  which 
ran  through  the  mountains  at  all  points  of  the  compass  till 
dark,  when  we  stopped  at  a  cahiii  })y  the  river  side.  Here 
we  could  get  no  straw  to  sleep  on  ;  however,  Brother  Ware 
fixed  himself  on  a  chest,  with  a  bunch  of  tow  for  his  pillow, 
and  I  suppose  thought  himself  well, off.  For  my  part,  I 
had  to  get  the  hay  out  of  the  boat  for  my  bed,  which  a  pas- 
senger begged  part  of 

"  Tuesday^  10.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  we  landed  in 
Wilkesbarre,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Luzerne  county.  It  was 
very  pleasant  coming  down  Susquehanna  this  morning.  We 
dined  at  old  friend  Mann's,  then  rode  to  Richard  Tnman's. 

"I  have  been  four  months  and  eight  days  in  Tioga  circuit, 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  places  for  traveling  1  was  ever 
in,  among  a  refractory  sort  of  people.  I  lived  hard  and 
labored  hard,  but  1  fear  did  but  little  good.  I  joined  hut 
three  in  society  ivhile  I  was  there ;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
prospect  of  good  being  done.  May  the  hibors  of  my  suc- 
cessor be  blessed  more  than  mine  have  been  I"  What  a  tale 
of  woes!  and  yet  the  man's  heart  is  whole  within  him. 

"  Wednesday^  17.  Brother  Ware  left  me*,  he  \s  a  \uaw\ 
have  a   very  high  opinion   of.     Now  I  have  t\\e  e\vi\r^^  e^^ 
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Wyoming  circuit.  May  the  Lord  give  me  wisdom,  grace, 
and  patience,  that  I  may  deal  with  these  people  as  one  who 
has  the  worth  of  souls  at  heart." 

"  Saturday^  20.  I  have  seen  twenty-nine  years  this  day. 
Amid  many  difficulties  and  dangers  I  have  been  preserved 
by  the  providence  of  God.  O  that  the  remainder  of  my 
days  may  bo  spent  to  his  glory !  I  dined  with  three  of  our 
Methodist  sisters  in  a  mill.  A  birth-day  festival !  Rode  to 
Wilkesbarre,  called  at  my  old  friend  Mann's,  where  I  am 
very  kindly  received.  Wanting  my  boots  mended,  I  car- 
ried them  to  the  prison,  under  the  court-house,  to  a  prisoner, 
as  there  was  no  shoemaker  in  town,  and  paid  him  double 
what  he  asked  for  mending  them,  as  he  was  a  poor  prisoner. 

"  Sunday^  21.  This  morning  the  prison  was  evacuated, 
and  only  one  of  my  boots  mended ;  he  probably  had  not 
time  to  mend  both.  I  i)reached  in  the  Court-house  in  the 
morning  on  Mark  vi,  12,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  Richard 
Inman's  on  2  Cot,  xiii,  5. 

*'*'  Friday^  20.  I  rode  to  brother  Owen's. 

^^  Sdturday,  27.  Hode  to  one  Jackson's,  (Philip  Jackson,) 
whose  wife  is  in  society ;  he  was  once  in  himself."  He  lived 
on  what  is  now  called  the  Fisher  Gay  place,  on  which  the 
monument  stands. 

^^  Sunday,  2H.  I  preached  at  Hosecrantz.'s,  on  Matt,  vii, 
21-23.  In  the  afttTiUMin  at  Captain  Parish's."  Rosecrantc 
lived  where  *Mhe  old  Htnl  House,"  or  the  ^'Captain  Bn^fse 
House,"  now  stands,  on  the  bluff*  near  the  Wyominjf  depot, 
and  Ca[)tain  Parish  live<l  on  Ross  Hill.  At  night  ho 
])reache<l  at  Captain  Ransom's,  in  Shawney,  where  he  enters 
the  following  in  his  diary  :  *'Mrs.  Ransom  is  a  daughter  of 
afflictions ;  she  was  desirous  of  liaving  prea<*hing  ami  being 
baptized  with  her  f«)ur  children.  I  thank  (iihI  I  liuve  been 
enablcil  to  sjM?ak  with  free<loin  t<Mlay." 

"  Wednesday,  May  8.    Rode  to  Lackawanna  Foi^,  and 
prrarhtH]  nt  Janies  Sutton's  on  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20.     Here  1 
i/jrt  with  n  (i/.sj>uting  Calviuist.     ^wVer  '^wWv^w  «xA\i«t 
daufrliWr,  [Mrs.  ijedford,  our  miwl\uU\V\v;«^\V.VvN\\\\|,N5\ 
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iqppeapi  to  l>e  ft  man  ctf  a  iieq^  exoelknt  apiiit?    .    «.  .«  /; 

On,  tlia  S«bh|lii  be  pmidMd  at  Boaeflnmlii^.piplvln 
Pafj^aind  Sawney.    Htiaoa  he  proceeded  taBriwQra^ 
prefli^ih^  and  £mnd  jdeasant  quartara  wMi  Tbomii  9op^ 
nian.^  .Tbfmr^ay.heoainelM^loParic^  Haire 

beiKitpa  Ua  coiiditkm  of  inind  :* 

^Ika^mi^  how  I  oooid  jj^reaflhi  but  I  thoqi^  I  wonUll 
farjr  «tid  do.aa  well  aa  I  eoidd«  I  didy  and  the  Load  bft 
pn^aioL  .1  dcm't  know  that  I  han  aean  the  word  attended 
witbinoxe  power  dmoe  I  left  Maryl^^  MyteottwaaAmoa 
xl»  ISL  Thoi^  the  life  of  It.  trftireUng  preabher  it  Wrj 
Uboiirkm  and  fiMagoiog  it  la  what  I  glory  hi. 

^Su^day^  19.  IpreadiedatthemeetlDg4ioiiBe^andhi1iie 
afternoon  at  Wilkeabarra.  I  fear  theae  are  ft  hardeneil 
peo0e»"  ,. 

"Hie  meeting-house" — " our  meeting-house,''  aa  he  some- 
times calls  it — was  a  small  house  erected  by  the  Methodists 
and  their  friends  on  Hanover  Green.  A  larger  house,. built 
for  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  Presbyterians,  stood  near 
by,  and  both  rotted  down  without  ever  being  finished.  They 
were  still  standing,  but  in  a  ruinous  condition,  when  we  came 
to  Wyoming,  in  1818.  Unfinished  as  was  fliis  '^  meeting- 
house," we  infer*  from  Mr.  Colbert's  Journal  that  it  ^as 
regularly  occupied  as  a  preaching  place.  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  in  it  when  he  visited  Wyoming. 

When  Mr.  Colbert  next  came  to  Capouse  he  "  preached 
to  a  few  people  at  Brother  How's ;  met  a  smfdl  class ; 
the  Lord  was  present ;  lodged  at  Joseph  Waller's."  How's 
and  Waller's  were  his  regular  places  for  preaching  and 
lodging  his  term  through. 

♦Thomas  and  ChriRtian  Bowman  were  brothers;  both  local  preachers; 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood.    Christian  came  into  the  country  in  1792, 
and  Thomas  in  1793 ;  each  always  kept  a  propheVs  chaxnb^T^  sxi!^^  \ffi>Q\. 
they  hailt  a  church,  provided  a  chapel  in  their  dwellingB,  ox  TbSJlvet  Wrck»\ 
their  bonsea  into  chapels,  aa  often  as  required  by  the  e^fttiCSift^  oi  ^Qoifc 
worJc,  to  tbeintereata  of  which  they  were  both  ardently  d^NOte^i. 
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About  this  time  Anning  Owen  began  to  take  a  position 
with  his  brethren  as  a  preacher.  On  the  7th  of  J  una  Mr. 
Colbert  notes  that  he  "  set  off  with  Brother  Owen  for  North- 
umberland Quarterly  Meeting.  On  our  way  Brother  Owen 
preached  at  Shawney,  at  Captain  Ransom's.  I  exhorted 
after  him."  "When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  meeting 
"Alward  White  was  preaching ;  Brother  Owen  exhorted  after 
him.  At  night  Brother  Owen  preached,"  and  •*  on  Sabbath 
evening  Brother  Owen  preached  again."  The  Wyoming 
blacksmith  had  his  full  share  of  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility on  this  occasion,  especially  considering  that  he  was  as 
yet  a  mere  local  preacher. 

In  June  Mr.  Colbert  experienced  another  change  in  his 
field  of  labor.  He  says :  ^'' Monday^  10.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  around  Northumberland  circuit."  For  several  months 
he  continued  to  pass  regularly  around  "  Northumberland 
and  Wyoming."  The  Northumberland  circuit  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  country  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Alleghany  Mountiiins,  including  the  Bjild 
Eagle  and  Juniata  countries,  Penn's  Valley,  Buffalo  Valley, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  West  Branch,  penetrating  in  the 
wilderness  as  far  north  as  Loyalsocks.  ITiis  was  an  ample 
field,  but  it  was  thoroughly  explon-d  by  the  hardy  itinerant, 
wlu>  for  his  labor  received  little  or  nothing  more  of  pecun- 
iary compensation  than  simple  sustenance.  And  the  men 
who  were  engagod  in  this  toilsome  and  self-denying  work 
literally  "had  no  certain  dwciliiig-place."  They  no  sooner 
had  formed  a  few  acfjuaintances  than  tht'V  were  ordered  to 
another  fu-ld — a  few  "rounds"  only,  and  they  were  ofl; 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  some  new  and  stmnw  country. 

niSnOP    A8BURY    VISITS    WYOMIN(*. 

# 

1793.  This  year  constitutes  an  interi'Sting  era  in  the 
history  of  the  work  of  (xod  in  our  territory.  Five  years 
had  passtMl  since  the  organiz:ition  of  the  first  class  at  Ross 
Hill ;  one  hundred  and  seventv-Si*ven  m(Unl)ers  liad  Iteen 
enroDfd,  am]  two  circuits  regularly  lbrme<l,  and  supplied 


BISUOP  ASBURT 


^nsa6'^^To^rso. 


[,  with  preachers.  Thn  wurk  IimI  How  ussunied  a  Buffieicnt 
smount  of  iirportanw  to  nVottSt  the  attention  iif  Bisliup 
Aabunr,  and  to  dcmmid  a  pi.iraoi)al  visit  i'rom  that  apostotio 
toaii.  Accordingly,  on  a  joomey  from  Maryland  to  New 
■^ork  the  latter  part  of  June  md  tlie  fore  part  of  July,  he 
Ifas  in  "Wyoming  and  lidnity.  The  following  is  tha  / 
notice  of  this  visit  in  the  hiihop's  Journal — eharueteriatftm 
emugfa ;  ^1 

"TTtvrsdai/,  (June)  27,  was  to  tne  a  day  of  trial.     We  «^ 
»BUt  late   toward  Xorthumberland;    night  odming  on,  wa' 
■Uopped  atPeun'a  Creek.     Next  Biornitig  we  went  to  North- 
mberland  to  hreakfast.     It  hke' n  little  chapel,  that  serves 
i  school-house,  belonging  to  the  MethorlisM.    We  have  & 
pftw  kind,  respectable  friends,  whoso  circumstancea  are  eom- 


HitWtahle.     I  gave  them  a  sermon  o 
xni   paid   Sun  bury   ; 
t  all  Dutch. 
'  bit  Acts  iv,  12,  - 

"July  2.  After  preaching  on  'the  grace  of  God  appear- 
ing to  all  men,'  we  wrought  up  the  hills  and  narrows  to 
Wyoming.  We  stopped  at  a  poor  house;  ncvertiieless 
they  were  rich  enough  to  sell  us  half  a  bushel  of  oats,  and 
had  sense   enough  to  make  «s  pay  we!l  for  them.     We 

reached  Mr,  P 'a  about  eleven  o'clock.    I  found  riding  in 

the  night  caused  a  return  of  my  rheumatic  complaint  through 
nty  breast  and  shoulders.  But  all  is  well ;  the  Lord  is 
with  us. 

"T/iursday,  4,  being  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence, there  was  a  great  noise  among  the  sinners,  A 
few  of  us  went  down  to  Shawney,  called  a  few  people  from 
their  work,  and  found  it  good  for  us  to  be  there. 

"Svnday,  7.  The  Lord  has  spoken  in  awful  peals  of 
thunder.  O  what  havoc  was  made  here  fifteen  years  ago  ! 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  cut  off  or  driven  away, 
Hie  people  might  have  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  on  the  third,  if  in  white  and. glory  on  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  inhabitants  here  are  very  wicked  ;  but  \  fceV  aa  iS  "iJoa 


Q  John  xiv,  6,  and  ii 
,  vi«t.      The   people  here    are 
enabled  to  speak  alarming  words 
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Lord  would  return.  I  hope  Brothers  F.,  I.,  and  P.*  will 
be  owned  of  the  Lord.  The  man  at  whose  house  I  was  to 
preach  made  a  frolic  the  day  before ;  it  was  said  he  sent  a 
mile  across  the  river  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  taking  him 
from  his  work,  and  telling  him  he  was  about  to  bleed  to 
death.  This  falsity  was  invented,  I  suppose,  to  incline  the 
man  to  come.  The  people  would  not  come  to  his  house; 
I  had  to  walk  a  mile  through  burning  heat  to  preach.f  .  I 
was  severely  exercised  in  mind,  hardly  knowing  where  to 
go  to  get  a  quiet,  clean  place  to  lie  dovm. 

"i/bncfay,  8.  I  took  the  wilderness,  through  the  mount- 
ains, up  the  Lackawanna,  on  the  Twelve  Mile  Swamp ;  this 
place  is  famous  for  dirt  and  lofty  hemlock.     We  lodged  in 

the  middle  of  the  swamp,  at  S 's,  and  made  out  better 

than  we  expected." 

Here  the  good  bishop  left  our  territory,  crossed  the  Del- 
aware, and  went  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  This 
must  have  been  a  fearful  jaunt  in  that  early  period. 

Bishop  Asbury's  visit  to  Wyoming  occurred  during  Mr. 
Colbert's  pastorship,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  his  diary ; 

^^Sunday,  June  30.  I  met  Bishop  Asbury  in  Northum- 
berland. I  found  him  up  stairs  at  Widow  Taggart's.  When 
1  entered  the  room  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  I  never  was 
spoken  to  by  him  before;  he  was  very  agreeable.  At 
eleven  o'clock  he  preached  in  the  meeting-house,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  Sunbury.  At  night  Brother  Hill  preached  in 
Northumberland.  I  was  very  much  rejoiced  at  seeing  four 
preachers  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  I  had  my  feelings 
hurt  very  much  before  I  went  to  bed  at  William 
Bonham's. 

^^ Monday,  July  L  This  morning  I  set  out  with  Bishop 
Asbury  and  Brother  Henry  Hill  for  Joseph  Ogden's,  Fish- 
ing Creek,     I  directed  them  the  way  to  friend  Ogden-'s,  and 

•  Probably  Fri*l>y,  Inman,  and  Parish.  If  thi«  '*  hope  "  was  realized, 
etemity  only  can  reveal  the  fact  and  itn  ext<'nt. 

fThhi  walk  waa  from  Richard  Ininan'M,  in  Buttonwood,  to  the  meetiDg>- 
bouae  on  liaoover  Green.    See  Mr.  Colbert'a  diar>'. 
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went  to  Catawissa  and  preached  to  a  congregation  of  decent 
people  in  a  mill.  Isaiah  HincvS  invited  inc  to  drink  tea 
with  him.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  an<l  in  the  afternoon 
rode  on  to  Joseph  Ogden's,  where  Bishop  Asbury.  preached 
at  night.  Brother  Hill  exhorted,  and  I  sung  and  prayed ; 
and  seeing  the  people  unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  I  spoke 
to  them  a  short  time.  I  never  saw  them  so  wrought  upon 
before. 

^  Tuesday^  2.  We  left  friend  Ogden's,  called  and  prayed 
with  old  Mother  Salmons,  and  went  on  to  Berwick.  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  to  a  considerable  congregation  at  Isaac 
Hall's,  after  which  we  proceeded  on  to  Captain  Parish's,  at 
Ross  Hill,  Wyoming.  It  was  late  before  we  got  there, 
along  the  most  disagreeable  road.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
killing  two  rattlesnakes.     I  never  saw  one  alive  before. 

"  Wednesday^  3.  Bishop  Asbury  preached  at  Captain 
Parish's.     The  discourse  was  made  a  blessing  to  me. 

^Thursday,  4,  spent  at  Captain  Parish's.  We  have  had 
a  heavy  thundorstoriii. 

'^Friday,  5.  Went  with  the  bishop  to  Captain  Satter- 
thwaites,  where  I  exj)ecte(l  he  would  have  ])r(.'aehed ;  but  the 
people  would  not  attend  at  the  captain's  house,  as  there  was 
drinking  and  revelry  there  yesterday.  The  people  met  at 
Rosecrantz's,  ]jut  the  captain  was  so  allVonted  that  he  would 
not  attend.  This  afternoon  we  had  another  thunder- 
storm. 

^'Saturday,  6.  W(»  came  to  Wilkesbarre.  The  l)ishop 
preached  to  a  small  congregation  in  the  courtrhouse.  We 
went  home  with  Ivichard  Inman. 

'^Sunday,  7.  At  the  meeting-house,  by  tlu?  request  of  the 
bishop,  I  exhorted,  sung,  prayed,  and  read  the  first  lesson 
for  the  day.  Brother  Hill  sung,  prayed,  and  read  the  second 
lesson,  after  which  the  bishop  ])reaclied,  and  after  him 
Brother  Owen  and  Brother  Hill  exhorted.  In  the  at'tei-noon 
the  bishop  and  Brother  Hill  preached  in  the  court-house  at 
Wilkesbarre.  The  people  have  had  four  sermons  preached 
to  them  to-dav  in  this  house." 
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On  Monday,  8,  Bishop  Asbury  went  on  his  way  oast, 
Mr.  Colbert  resumed  his  eourae  of  appointments. 

The  writer  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
graph  letter  from  the  bishop  to  the  Rov.  Thomns  Moi 
dated  "  Wyoming,  July  3,  WOS."     For  this  he  is  imlobod 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.   Francis  A.  Morrfll,  of  the 
iifi-w  Jersey  Conference,     It  was  obtained  and  laid  by 
mere  relic,  but  it  now  has  a  historical  importance 
was  nut  tbreseen  at  the  time  it  was  obtained.     The  fc 
fng  ia  the  tetlt-r : 

"Mv  VBBY  nE*R  Brotbbr, — Every  ocourrenoe  giv< 
opportunity  iif  intbniiation.     These  frontier  circuita  I 
nitTer  the  want  of  my  presence  to  see  the  state  of  mattj 
liat  very  person  who  was  Hammetting*  is  greatly  ci 
^^^__j  B  nierc«nary{?)  in  this  circuit;  no  wonder  he  al; 
^oose.     1  am,  and  hope  I  shall  be  a  tt^rror  to  ei 
Mpedally  ministers.     Will  yuu,  the  next  letter  you  1 
casion  to  write  to  John  Dickins,  direct  said  Dicii 
1  Oniiie]  Illtt,  on  the  Pittsburgh  circuit,  to  Ittlca) 
earliwt  opiwrtuiilty  to  let  Valentine  Ckiok,  upon  tho  CI* 
burgh  circuit,  know  to  come  and  meet  me  at  the  BaltJQ 
'  Conference,  October  20,  1793.     I  have  found  a  vast  b 
Dutch  on  Northumberland  circuit,  and  the  said  { 
pTMioh  in  Dutch.     Had  I  known  it  ut  Conference  I  v 
iftve  stationed  him  there.     I  believe  there  are  suvisnlyi 
men  who  will  do  as  well  on  Clarksbnrgh  as  he.     I  am  i 
Tbicvd  I  ought  to'  stuticin  preachers  all  the  ymrj   i 
appears  not  right  (o  take  nil  the  preochcrg  away. 
'  are  Such  disorders  it  gives  a  great  opening  to  men,  < 
'and  sin.     Our  poor  preachers  keep  Lent  a  greftt  part  o 
year  here.    -Oar  towns  and  cltleB,  al  least  our  confa 
blight  not  to  let  them  starve  for  clothing.     1  havu 
pretty  long  cainj>ai^m  in  tlie  hiiikwoixts  ever  aineo  Mi| 
1   judge    it    will    Ih)    best    fp'r    half    the    preoobura 
Albany,  Coniu-eticul,  Massachusetts,  and  Jersey  to  atti 
*  XoUeniaii  Xhe  laxl  of  Ur.  llanuiii:!!,  wbu  ■tcudcd  in  tlic  Sonlh, 


A  YoA  C^nSfrwice,  that  ve  n^f  ka^  the  work  going  oq^J 
I  Sunk  ve  muM  Kbsolatolf  never  let  the  preachers  whoUM 
lwT«  tb»r  {inmits;  tliiB  is  Vhat  WM  nci-er  Buffered  in  8n 
^«Dd  &r  ;bw  (^  hirroo.  It  is  pnmin^  times  in  America.*V 
"lltlnd  M  evar,  F.  Abbubt."    1 

Item  sre  perstmal  aHoBio&s,  boUi  fai  Ifae  JommU  lad  dw 
lettMft.irigdi  it  ia  difficult,  at  this  distmoa  of  time,  to«>Mi^  ' 
sod  tedeed  it  is  not  importaiit  to  settle  6ma.  Hm  nxM 
importii^  &ot  brought  out  in  Uie  letter  is  Hiat  Ae  bli^c^ 
jn^ed  a  oert^n  grade  of  talent  newewy  td  stdA /tiie 
deaMods  of  "  theee  frontier  droaits,"  wllieb,  as  jtit,  ta^Mot 
'  been  opmt  the  gromid,  uid  he  todc  mesanree  titamSHuij. 
to  saeet tbe  emei^eno;.  He  ri^ifi^.Judgod  tla* HkoiraA 
fand  '*mtBati  the  wont  of  his  presence  tf*  see  As'  Msft  «f 
mattrta,"  and  he  provided  to  bring  on  the  needed  help  ttota. 
tbo  oon&tenee  to  uaemble  at  Baltamore  In  the  ibllowii^ 
autumn.  The  letter  is  dated  July  8, 1793,  and  the  confer- 
ence sat  October  20  of  the  samo  year.  At  this  conference 
a  new  district  waa  constituted,  consisting  of  only  four 
charges,  Northumberland,  Tioga,  Wyoming,  and  Seneca 
Lake,  and  Valentine  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  it. 
This  was  a  wise  and  salutary  arrangement.  Cook  was 
exactly  the  man  for  tliat  particular  kind  of  work  which  this 
new  country  required,  and  he  had  few  quarterly  meetings, 
and  consequently  ample  time  to  act  the  paH  of  a  mis^onary, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  organization  of  new  circuits. 


MR.    COLBERT    CLOBBB    HIS    LABORS 

UMBERLAHD,  OO&B    TO    THB    NORTH,    AND    THBH    LEAYBS    OUR 

July  20,  in  an  account  of  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Aaron 
Hunt's,  ^>  Nanticoke,  Mr.  Colliert  says  :  "  Brother  Campbell 
preached  with  liberty  and  power.  Brother  Owen  and  I 
spoke  after  him.  The  Lord  was  present  at  night;  Brother 
Owen  preached,  several  of  the  i'riends  prayed,  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened.     An  old  Prcsb^tec\an.\)'3  fti** 
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name  of  Moore,  who  came  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river 
to  this  quarterly  meeting,  was  in  raptures  of  joy,  seeing  so 
many  people  engaged  with  God. 

^'Sunday,  21.  This  wjis  a  glorious  morning;  in  the  love- 
feast  we  had  a  feast  of  love.  Brother  J.  Campbell  preached, 
Brother  Owen  exhorted,  and  I  preached  after  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  Widow  Bidlack's  barn.  The 
Lord  confines  not  himself  to  the  heavens,  or  to  temples 
built  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  but  is 
found  by  all  his  faithful  followers  in  whatever  place  he  is 
sought  with  sincerity." 

Barns,  for  many  years  after  this,  were  common  places 
for  the  holding  of  quarterly  meetings.  Many  a  barn,  like 
that  of  Widow  Bidlack's  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  and  been 
the  spiritual  birthplacxi  of  precious  souls.  Quarterly  meet- 
ings were,  just  beginning  to  bo  considered  great  occasions  in 
the  interior,  and  to  exert  a  great  influenc^e  on  the  public 
mind.  The  people  came  from  afar  to  attend  them,  and 
returned  home  full  of  the  Ilolv  Ghost  and  of  faith.     The 

« 

one  noticed  by  Mr.  Colbert  was  one  of  a  series  of  these 
means  of  grace,  which,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
were  largely  concerned  in  the  pf'rnianent  establishnient  of 
Methodism  in  Wvomin<{  and  its  surroundini:s. 

^^Wednesdai/^  Aug.  7.  I  was  ])revented  trom  going  to 
Berwick  to-dav  to  i)reach,  an<l  stave<l  at  (^hristian  Bowman's. 
It  was  truly  <lelightful  to  sim'  the  j>eo|>le  going  from  house  to 
house  and  joining  in  the  bh*sse<l  exi-reise  of  singing  and 
j>rayer.  ()  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  best  of 
(hivs  amouii  them  I  From  what  has  been  siiid,  I  have  some 
n*ason  to  hope  that  my  visit  among  this  people,  since  I  let\ 
Tioirii,  has  been  rendered  a  blessinir,  and  if  so,  mav  1  have  a 
heart  to  aseribe  all  the  glory  to  (io  I,  from  whom  all  g<HMl 
comes.'' 
On  the  J I  til  o/Munc,  17*.>"2,  \v\\»\\  Mr.  (VAWrt  was  travel- 
JUff  \urthutnberlan(\  circuit,  he  l\rsl  wWav.^  ^tW\wv\V>>«- 
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man.  He  says  he  "  preached  in  the  woods  to  a  few  people 
that  came  out."  In  some  notes  on  Mr.  Colbert's  journal, 
furnished  us  by  Jesse  Bowman,  Esq.,  it  is  stated  that  "  Chris- 
tian Bowman  had  moved  into  the  neighborhood  from  North- 
ampton County,  Pa.,  four  miles  below  the  Water  Gap  on 
the  Delaware,  and  with  his  family,  located  at  the  place  here 
m^ition«d.  He  arrived  in  April  previous.  It  was  almost 
an  unbroken  wilderness ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers. 
Here  he  erected  a  tent  as  a  temporary  shelter,  while  pre^. 
paring  and  gathering  materials  for  the  new  log  house. 
There  was  then  no  house  or  other  building  in  which  to 
preach,  and  this  sermon,  preached  under  the  tent,  was  the 
first  ever  delivered  in  the  neighborhood."  *  Henceforth 
"  Briar  Creek  "  was  a  place  quite  famous  for  Methodism. 

^''Saturday^  10, 1  spent  in  reading  my  Bible,  and  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Thomas  Walsh. 

^^ Sunday,  11,  I  preached  at  Aaron  Hunt's,,  and  in  the 
aflemoon  in  the  court-house  at  Wilkesbarre.  Made  a 
public  collection,  and  got  135.  5d,  Lawyer  Catlin,  formerly 
an  opposer  of  the  Methodists,  invited  me  home  with  him, 
and  treated  me  kindly. 

"  I  received  a  friendly  letter  to-day  from  Miss  Christiana 
Johnson,  a  young  woman,  I  believe,  of  good  sense,  and  of  an 
excellent  spirit.  What  she  has  in  friendship  addressed  to 
me  in  verse,  I  shall,  for  my  own  satisfection,  here  insert 
verbatim : 

'  You,  sir,  have  ventured  thus  to  como 

A  wild  and  craggy  road, 
Willingly  left  your  former  homo 

To  visit  our  abode. 

'  I  hope  your  labor  '11  not  be  spent 

In  vain  along  our  shores  ; 
Nor  you  have  reason  to  repent 

You  came  within  our  doors. 

*  And  may  your,  path  with  flowers  be  spread, 

While  through  the  woods  you  rove  ; 
Max  you  with  joy  the  carpet  tread 
Tbjvugbont  the  Luzerne  grove. 

Emtty  Metbodum.  K 
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'  May  Hcaton  gnuLt  fon  ancct  rcput — 

BeligioD  nil  yoar  tlieme ; 
Hako  eaoh  day  happier  than  tlie  last 

Along  the  nlnding  Btnam. 

'  And  vheD  Iheso  borders  you  do  leave. 

And  con  nn  longer  stay, 
Maj  yon  a  lanrel  crown  reoBiTfl 

ThM  niiver  fadea  away,'  '■ 


We  have  copied  these  lines  aa  illustrative  of  Uie  fi 
Mias  Johnson  was  a  daughter  of  "  old  priest  Johnflo 
he  is  oalled  by  the  old  people  who  remember  him.  H* 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  came  into  the  country 
with  the  early  Yankee  aettlers,  was  in  Forty  Fort  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  and  went  to  John  Butler's  headt|UarterB, 
with  others,  with  a  Ung  of  truce,  and  assisted  in  ne^joUating 
the  capitulation.  He  settled  in  WilkesbaiTC,  and  some  of 
bis  de»^«ijdants  are  tltere  still.  The  daughter,  who  wnit« 
the  above  lines,  became  a  Methodist,  married  a  Metho<liM, 
and  died  in  the  Methodist  faith  and  in  the  commuuitHi  of 
the  Methi<diat  Church.  ITer  conversion  tu  MethtiiUaia 
alfurds  undoubted  evidence  that,  as  a  distinct  form  uf  Qiriifr 
tianity,  it  had  already  attained  considerable  influence  over 
the  public  mind  in  Wyoming.  We  have  copied  MiisCbiw- 
tiana's  rhymes  to  Mr.  Colbert,  not  beoauxe  there  ia  mucfa 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Musoa  in  them,  but  as  H  specimen  of  Am 
literature  and  sentiment  of  that  early  period  of  the  hislo^ 
of  our  country.  Like  the  old  patriotic  ballads,  it  ia  ralu- 
able  a»  a  specimen  of  home-made  poetry,  as  well  as  ao 

<    evidence  of  ardent  piety  and  genrrous  hospitalSty. 

Monday,  August  1%  Mr.  Colbert  makes  (he  flrat  mea- 
ion  of  Bpnjaniin  Bidlack.      IIo  einiply  sajs:    "I  visited 

Iftiir   bn^ther   Deojamin    Bidlack    In    Sliawney,   who    Hm 

I  Very  ill." 

niOHsros  n.Kit\xo- — ^a  Tot*n  to  tb«  i.akii  rorifmr. 

In  SrpUunbor  of  thia  year  Mr.  Colbert  met  "  the  Inng 

tipeoted  Thornton    Fleming"  in  Northumberlaod.     Tbta 
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devoted  minister,  it  seems,  went  to  the  northern  frontier,  on 
a  sort  of  exploring  expedition,  in  advance  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  "  elder  "  in  that  hard  field,  which  position  he  occu- 
pies on  the  Minutes  for  the  following  year.  He  passes  up 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in  company  with  ^r, 
Colbert,  preaching  at  Berwick,  Salem,  Nanticoke,  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  Kingston.  These  two  primitive  missionaries  met 
at  Northumberland  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  parted 
at  Abram  Goodwin's,  in  Kingston,  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  Upon  parting,  Mr.  Colbert  remarks :  "  This  morn- 
ing Brother  Fleming  took  his  leave  of  me.  He  is  gone 
to  explore  the  dreary  regions  of  Tioga."  He  penetrated 
the  north  far  beyond  "  the  gloomy  regions  of  Tioga,"  into 
the  lake  country,  where  new  settlements  were  scattered 
through  the  wilderness,  the  hardy  settlers  sharing  the 
country  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whose  neighbor- 
hood was  not  always  the  most  pleasant  or  safe.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  of  this  man  and  his  labors 
hereafter. 

October  26,  Mr.  Colbert  notices  his  first  meeting  with 
his  "new  colleague,  Brother  Turck."  He  remarks  that  he 
"  preached  a  long  but  entertaining  metaphorical  sermon 
from  Isa.  xxi,  5.  Brother  Paynter  and  I  exhorted  after 
him."     He  proceeds : 

"  Sunday,  27.  This  morning  held  a  love-feast ;  preached 
at  Squire  Myers's.  Brother  Paynter  preached  on  Matthew 
X,  32,  33.  'Aft^er  him  I  preached  from  Luke  xxii,  19,  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper;  Brother  Owen  assisted. 
Brothers  Paynter  and  Turck  exhorted  powerfully."  The 
scene  of  the  labors  here  recorded  lay  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  site  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence Seminary  in  Kingston.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  man  Mr.  Colbert  frequently  men- 
tions, and  calls  "  my  friend  Abram  Goodwin." 

Mr.  Colbert  now  followed  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  north. 
He  says: 

"  Thursday^  29.   I  took  my  leave  of  BrotVicY  Tutok^  ^\v\ 
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set  out  on  my  journey  for  the  dreary  and  ice-glazed  mount- 
ains of  Tioga ;  came  as  far  as  Abram  Goodwin's." 

Mr.  Colbert  met  with  his  old  friends  in  Tioga,  who 
greeted  him  with  joy.  Here  he  found  "  Brother  James 
Smith,  a  good  young  Irishman,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
lakes."  This  man  was  long  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  was  familiarly  called  "  Irish  Jimmy." 

rinding  Mr.  Fleming  at  New  Sheshequin,  and  there 
assisting  him  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Colbert  then  made 
an  excursion  out  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes. 
The  following  account  of  his  visit  to  Geneva  is  curious  and 
interesting.  "  Geneva,"  he  says,  "  is  a  beautifully  situated 
little  town  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Seneca  Lake.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Anning's,  as  I  was  directed  by  Brother  Depew, 
an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Anning ;  Mr.  Anning  was  not  at 
home,  and  I  felt  that  /was  not  at  home.  But  I  felt  that  I 
durst  not  leave  the  town  before  I  had  preached  if  I  could 
get  any  place  to  preach  in.  I  asked  Mrs.  Anning  if  she  was 
willing  to  let  me  preach  in  her  house ;  she  consented,  though 
with  a  little  reluctance;  and  considering  the  little  pains 
taken  to  notify  the  people,  I  had  a  large  congregation  for 
the  place.  I  was,  thank  God !  enabled  to  preach  with  a  degree 
of  life  and  power.  The  people  behaved  as  well  as  I  could 
expect,  considering  all  things,  and  spoke  to  me  in  that 
friendly  manner  that  people  who  behave  themselves  with 
decency  in  a  strange  country  ought  to  be  spoken  to. 

''*' Thursday^  November  19.  Brothers  Smith,  Cole,  and 
myself  were  well  used  at  Mr.  Manning's,  where  we  lodged 
last  night.  This  morning  Mrs.  Jennings,  the  tavern-keep- 
er's wife,  invited  us  to  breakfast.  I  found  the  people  very 
friendly  and  agreeable.  By  the  time  I  rode  from  Geneva 
to  the  ferry  on  Cayuga  Lake  I  was  very  hungry.  I  stopped 
at  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  asked  for 
something  to  eat,  but  they  told  me  they  had  no  bread.  A 
pot  of  potatoes  being  on  the  fire,  I  was  glad  to  get  some  of 
them.  But,  to  my  great  satisfa^lioxv,  ^'\v\lci  L^^as  sitting  by 
the  potato  pot  a  man  came  in  mt\i  z,\i2%  oi  >NW^\»^Qi\tt  <5>\i 
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his  back.  I  now  procured  some  bread  to  eat  and  some  to 
take  with  me,  and  it  was  well  I  did,  for  when  I  crossed  the 
lake  to  Captain  Harris's,  where  I  lodged  and  took  supper, 
they  had  no  bread."  So  it  was  then,  in  a  country  where  the 
people  now  live  on  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  all  have  an 
abundance.  In  1793  bread  was  scarce,  and  in  some  cases 
not  to  be  obtained.  We  will  follow  our  pioneer  preacher  a 
little  farther. 

^'' Wednesday^  20.  From  Harris's  Ferry  I  rode  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  through  an  Indian  settlement, 
to  a  small  place  called  Scipio.  I  stopped  at  the  Widow 
Franklin's,  and  had  preaching  appointed  at  early  candle- 
light at  Squire  Phelps's.  The  people  would  not  attend  until 
an  arbitration  was  ended,  so  that  I  became  impatient  waifri 
ing  for  them  and  was  about  going  away,  but  was  persuaded 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  which  I  consented  to  do.  When  the 
people  began  to  come  in  I  commenced  singing.  After  sing- 
ing and  prayer  I  had  a  house  full,  to  whom  I  preached  from  , 
Kom.  V,  19.  The  people  were  attentive  until  the  last  prayer, 
when  by  the  time  I  was  on  my  knees  they  began  to  pour 
out  of  doors  as  though  tumbling  over  each  other.  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  but  when  I  got  up  I  was  enabled  to 
account  for  the  confusion,  a  house  next  door  but  one  being 
wrapped  in  flames. 

"  Thursday,  21 .  Hode  to  William  Goodwin's. 

"  Friday,  22.  I  preached  at  Mr.  Atwater's,  and  baptized 
a  child  for  Mr.  Konkle.  At  night  preached  at  Robert 
M'Dowall's,  at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,"  now  Ithaca.* 

"  Saturday,  23.    I  had  a  very  cold  night's  lodging  last 

•*  We  have  read  with  great  interest  "  Methodism  in  Ithaca,"  by  the  lato 
lamented  Rev.  C.  D.  Burritt.     His  general  accuracy  all  must  admit ;  but 
on  some  points  his  materials  did  not  furnish  him  with  precise  information. 
lie  truly  makes  William  Colbert  the  first  Metliodist  preacher  who  preached 
in  what  is  now  Ithaca.    The  year  179a  is  right,  but  it  was  not "  on  a  pleasant 
morning  in  the  month  of  .June,"  but  on  Friday  evening,  the  2'2d  of  No- 
vember, that  tlie  event  occurred.     Mr.   Colbert  ^^■as  woX.  \X\«i  '''"  \\\\v\<^"t 
preacher  on  Northumberland  circuit,"  but  t\iG  prea.c\\<iic  m  Qi\\wc^^  ^^^tv 
Wyoming.    It  is  truo  that  Urs.  M'Dowall  ''  soon  bcaxm^  s*.  ^^\X\o^'sX;'' 
and  ''  the  first  in  Ithaca,''  as  Mr.  Biirritt  informs  us. 
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night.  I  got  very  little  sleep,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  rise 
early,  especially  as  I  had  a  long  ride  before  me  of  more 
than  thirty  miles  without  an  inhabitant  to  Andrew  Alden's 
at  Owaga,  [Owego,]  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. I  was  fortunate  in  finding  two  fires  on  the  road 
^is  cold  morning. 

"5w/ifl?ay,  24.  Felt  unwell  last  night,  but  throu^  mercy 
was  enabled  to  preach  with  a  degree  of  life  and  power  at 
Andrew  Alden's." 

Mr.  Colbert  now  commenced  his  return  journey.  From 
Owego  he  came  to  his  friend  Nathan  Brown's  at  New 
Sheshequin  ;  thence  to  his  "  old  friend  Baldwin's  at  Wyalu- 
sing,"  where  he  met  "Brother  Fleming."  On  Thursday, 
November  28,  he  came  to  Mason  Alden's  at  Meshoppen. 
Thence  down  to  Wyoming  he  met  with  several  incidents  of 
a  somewhat  novel  character,  which  ho  records. 

*'^  Friday^  20.  Rode  from  Meshoppen  to  Tunkbannodi, 
where  I  met  with  Sister  Sutton,  who  lives  in  Lackawanna, 
and  Mrs.  Benedict,  a  Baptist  sister.  As  we  were  in  a  wil- 
derness we  had  victuals  with  us,  and  with  a  dcAl  of  satisfiio- 
tion  we  all  three  sat  down  upon  a  rock  in  the  woods,  and  ate 
our  dinner.  We  then  crossed  a  mountain  over  to  Ladu^ 
wanna.  The  timbers  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  were  bent 
over  the  road  with  ice,  but  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  we 
saw  no  ice.  Wo  traveled  until  night  came  on,  and  very 
dark  it  was.  I  was  under  fearful  apprehensions  of  having 
to  lodge  in  the  woods,  but  fortunately  we  got  to  Dr. 
Smith's,  Sister  Sutton's  father.* 

*  Wo  read  thin  adventure  to  Mrs.  Bedford,  upon  which  her  ooant*- 
nance  brightened  up,  and  she  remarked :  **  I  recollect  it  well ;  bnt  he 
lius  left  out  a  part  of  the  story.  When  it  became  so  dark  that  they 
were  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  their  horses,  Mr.  Colbert  being  in  ad- 
vance, his  horse  refuHcd  to  goon.  He  spurred  tlie  aiiiniul,  but  he  would 
not  a<lvance  anotlier  step.  Whoreu{>on  he  dismounted,  and  laying  hold  of 
a  shnib,  he  reached  forward  his  feet  until  he  found  he  was  upon  the  Teijge 
of  a  precipice.  They  dianged  their  course  and  escaped  being  daahed  lo 
pieces.  They  were  upon  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  aeTeiml 
hundred  feet  in  height"  It  w'Ol  be  recollected  that  Mxa.  Bedibid  to  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sutton. 
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Saturday^  30.  This  morning  I  felt  no  freedom  to  call 
the  family  together  for  prayers,  and  came  away  without 
saying  anything  about  it  to  them.  I  rode  to  Brother  Wat- 
ters's,  where  I  met  with  Brother  Turck." 

It  was  at  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith's  that  Mr.  Colbert 
lodged.  The  doctor  was  reported  a  skeptic,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  propose  prayers;  but  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and,  had  his  guest  proposed  it,  would  not  have  objected. 
Whether  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Colbert  was  the  best 
one  may  admit  of  some  question ;  still  it  was  the  one  which 
most  men  would  be  likely  to  take  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

On  December  2  Mr.  Colbert  is  at  Stephen  Baker's,  in* 
Kingston,  where  he  preached,  and  "  Brother  Turck  formed 
four  bands."  Baker  lived  on  the  old  road  between  Forty 
Fort  and  Wilkesbarre,  on  what  is  now  called  the  Church 
place.  This  was  thenceforth  a  place  of  resort  and  rest  for 
the  preachers,  and  frequently  a  preaching  place. 

VALENTINE    COOK    COMMENCES    HIS    LABORS    IN    WYOMING. 

A  new  actor  now  comes  upon  the  stage.  It  is  the  fa- 
mous Valentine  Cook.  Mr.  Colbert  takes  the  following 
notice  of  his  coming  and  of  the  commencement  of  his 
labors : 

"  Thursday^  5.  I  met  with  Brother  Cook  at  Anning  Ow- 
en's. He  informed  me  that  I  was  appointed  to  Mont- 
gomery circuit,  on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  the  place 
of  my  nativity.  After  my  rough  tour  into  the  lake  coun- 
try I  felt  very  willing  to  spend  the  winter  in  Wyoming; 
but  a  journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  southward  lies  before  me. 

"  Friday^  6.  I  heard  Brother  Cook  preach  at  Shawn ey. 
He  is  an  excellent  preacher  and  an  excellent  man.  I 
parted  with  him  and  went  on  with  Brother  Turck  to  An- 
drew Blanchard's. 

"  Saturday^  7.  Rode  to  Berwick.  The  Lord  has  done 
great  things  since  J  was  here,     A  notorious  \)acks\\^^^  V'aa 
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^H     been  healed,  a  sianer  brought  to  the  knowIedgB  of  t 
^M     truth,  and  some  Me-  groaning  for  redemption  in  the  blood 
^B     of  Jesus;  and  the  Lard  be  praised,  1  am  happy  witli  them. 
^B  "  Sunday,  8.  I  preached  at  Berwick,  joined  n  class  of  t^\- 

^M      dren,  and  rode  to  Christian  Bowman's,     lliis  hns  bctqi  & 
^^    happy  day  with  mo." 

^H        Here  we  part  with  Mr.  Colbert  for  the  present,  but  ahall 

^^K  find  him  going  over  tho  same  ground  hereafter. 

^^P       It  had  been  only  a  litde  more  than  one  year  since  Ite 

^H     Srst  went  to  Tioga.     Duruig  this  period  he  had  ranged 

through  the  vast  territory  embraced  within  Tioga,  Wy«». 

mitig,  Northumberland,  and  the  lakes  with  tho  greateat  xwl 

and  diligenee,  nursing  tho  feeble  soeieties  and  procIaimiDi; 

I  salvation  t«  the  perishing  with  encouraging  prospects,  Iwt 
without  any  marked  success.  His  seemed  to  be  the  Work 
of  preparing  the  way;  others  entered  into  hia  labors. 
Valentine  Cook  had  the  rejuitation  of  a  man  of  learning, 
and  no  one  doubted  that  he  was  a  man  of  dedded  talents. 
Be  was  "  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  his  ser- 
inuns  took  the  citatlel  of  the  heart  by  storm.  The  peopl« 
in  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  power  of  Gud 
Attended  his  preaching  in  n  wonderful  manner.  When  the 
writer  of  these  pages  first  came  to  Wyoming,  in  llilS, 
tiiere  were  many  people  soitterLJ  through  the  circuit  wUt 
were  converted  by  his  instrumentality,  and  who  rt^nrdnl 
liim  as  almost  an  angel.  There  are  stil!  luigeriiig  upon  tho 
^ore  a  number  who  remember  him  well,  although  mu«t  ttC 
them  were  mere  children  when  his  jxiwrrtii)  voice  cdiood 
Wuong  tho  valleys  and  mountains  of  Nurtheni  Pennsylvi 
ftnd  SoulAern  New  York,  Amuug  the  anecdotes  wbldi  jj 
TcicollcGt  to  have  heard  of  tho  effei;ts  of  hia  pnwnrfiil  | 
snuns  was  imu  L-oniierniiig  a  certain  Pn«byterian  i 
The  doaoun  went  uut  with  the  multitude  to  huHT  the  |^ 
Uolhodist  preacher.  Ho  preached  in  a  Krove,  and  1 
niWM  of  ixroplu  waved  and  ftll  licf<>r 
lory  like  the  trpea  of  the  forest  befure  a  tfiriWo  ti 
1^       The  good  deacon  began  to  feel    nervous; 
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would  fly,  but  found  his  limbs  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
him  away.  He  held  up  by  a  tree  until  the  excitement  had 
in  a  manner  subsided,  and  then  returned  home,  resolved 
fully  never  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  such  strange  influ- 
ences again.  "  Why,"  said  he  to  his  good  wife,  "  if  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  get  away  I  should  certainly  have  fallen  my  whole 
length  on  the  ground."  Under  the  impression,  or  pretend- 
ing to'  be,  that  a  sort  of  charm  or  witchery  attended  Mr, 
Cook's  preaching,  he  could  never  bo  prevailed  upon  to  hear 
him  again. 

ANTHONY    TURCK. 

Anthony  Turck  labored  in  the  Wyoming  circuit  this 
year  with  Mr.  Colbert,  and  being  a  decided  character  de- 
serves something  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Mrs.  Bed- 
ford says :  "  Father  Turck  was  a  German,  a  plain  rough 
man  ;  was  much  engaged." 

The  late  Calvin  Wadaraus,  of  Plymouth,  was  converted 
this  year  under  the  labors  of  Valentine  Cook,  and  ho 
was  a  great  admirer  of  "  Daddy  Turck."  In  giving  some 
account  of  him  to  the  writer,  years  ago,  ho  finished  by 
saying :  "  O,  he  would  clap  his  hands,  and  lift  up  his 
chair  and  dash  it  down  on  the  floor,  and  call  for  the  power 
until  he  made  everything  move — yes,  he  would."  The 
writer  has  heard  the  name  of  "Father  Turck"  mentioned 
with  great  affection  and  reverence  by  the  old  Metliodists 
since  his  earliest  recollections. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Giles,  in  his  "  Pioneer,"  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  quarterly  meeting  in  Burlington,  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  and  in  that  account  has  a  brief  sentence  in  n^hi- 
tion  to  this  old  school  Methodist  preacher,  which  illustratc-s 
the  strong  points  in  his  character.  He  says :  "  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  also  a  mighty  excitement  was  fcJt 
throughout  the  whole  assembly ;  careless  sinners  Ixjcarnci 
alarmed,  and,  though  the  rain  poured  down  without,  they 
rushed  in  haste  into  the  pitiless  shower.  Elder  Turck,  one 
of  the  rough  hewers  of  those  days,  cried  out  \.o  V\\Q.Ttv  Njdl»  v. 
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'Sinners !  you  are  chained ;  if  you  run  from  the  powdf 
God  the  dovil  will  have  ynvJ" " 

After  iftbortng  in  hia  Master's  vinoyard  for  t 
was  (Silled  to  his  reward.     The  followmg  brief  account  of 
hia  character  and  death  appears  in  the  Minutes  for  1803: 

"  Anthony  Turck,  of  Low  Du(«h  descent,  a  native  of  New 
York  state ;  he  was  roouivwl  into  the  traveling  connection 
in  1793 ;  a  holy  and  devout  man,  indefatigable  and  suooess- 
fUl  in  his  labors,  subject  to  great  afflictions  and  trials ;  he 
expressed  some  time  before  and  in  his  last  illness  an  in- 
creasing sweetness  in  coniTiiunion  with  God,  His  di^ath 
sickness  was  short  and  severe ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  gave 
to  them  that  altflndod  him  great  marks  of  pstien 
tion,  and  victory  in  death.  He  departed  this  lite  ] 
IS,  1803,  in  Freehold  circuit,  Monmouth  county, 
Jersey." 

This  year  James  Thomas  stands  oounectMi  with  TVigk, 
and  a  new  circuit  appears  upon  the  Minutes,  called  Seneca 
Lake,  and  James  Smith  is  the  preacher.     The  wnrii  now 
rapidly  extended  among  the  new  settlements  east  uf  j| 
Cayuga  and  Ixitween  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes. 

lij  1794  James  Payntbr  traveled  the  Wyoming  cin 
This  man  was   somewhat  advanced  in  life;   was  a 
preacher,  and  was  bolli  acceptable  and  nscfid.     Mm 
ibrd  says:  "Ue  was  a  man  of  few  words  out  of  tha  d 
pit;  was  always  exceedingly  grave." 

Christian  and  lliomas  Bowman  had  invited  the  pr« 
to  cutablish  a  rt^ular  appointment  at  Briar  Creok.  wid 
Father  PayiJt«r  was  directi:ig  his  course  iu  one  of  his  rog 
rounds,  but  being  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  the  D 
"he  found  himself  lost  in  the  woixls.     He  lifted  up  his  T 
•nd  mode  the  wi^ods  ring.     He  was  within  the  heariii| 
An  hospitable  domidle  of  Thomas  Bowman,  who  prom 
lighted  a  handfiil  of  pine  splinten,  and  set  ofl*  for  tli 
pi>«c  of  relieving  the  weary  a:id  perplexed  itinerant. 
waa  the  preacher's  joy  when  he  saw  the  light  appro 
sod  biani  the  well-known  voice  of  Us  frVead. 
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now  moralize  upon  the  importance  of  his  own  mission,  that 
of  guiding  the  poor  lost  wanderer  from  the  \7ildemess  of 
this  world  to  his  home  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Paynter  traded  his  horse  in  Berwick,  and  was  imposed 
upon  with  a  refractory,  tricky  horse,  which  threw  and  badly 
bruised  him.  He  was  perhaps  fifty  years  old  at  the 
time.  The  man  who  defrauded  him  that  summer  lost  a 
very  valuable  horse  by  a  fall  on  a  harrow,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  many  a  providential  retribution.  Sometimes  the 
providence  of  God  visits  wicked  men  in  a  way  to  bring  their 
sins  to  their  remembrance,  and  to  cover  them  with  disgrace. 

THE   WORK   AT    THE    NORTH. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly  at  the  north  this  year. 
Mr.  Burritt  says  :  "  This  year  Mr.  Alexander,  the  grand- 
father of  Rev.  Manly  Tooker,  came  into  the  country  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Lansingville,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  an  attendant  upon  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
his  daughter,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Tooker,  and  who 
still  survives,*  was  received  into  the  Methodist  society,  and 
baptized  by  Anning  Owen  while  yet  in  Pennsylvania,  so 
that  she  was  properly  the  first  lay  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  who  came  into  that  region.  Not  long 
after  their  arrival  Miss  Alexander  heard  in  some  way  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher  at  what  is  now  called 
Ithaca  on  a  certain  Sabbath.  Filled  with  zeal,  she  was  so 
successful  as  to  persuade  quite  a  number  of  persons  to  set 
out  with  her  on  the  Sabbath  morning  for  the  meeting.  Nine- 
teen, we  are  told,  made  this  novel  journey  in  a  flatboat  from 
the  starting-place  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake,  and  from 
thence  on  foot,  creeping  as  they  best  could  through  the  bushes, 
for  there  were  no  roads  in  those  days.  When  they  arrived 
they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  learning  that  the  preacher, 
who  was  no  other  than  Valentine  Cook,  had  just  concluded ; 
but  soon  rejoiced  by   obtaining   a  promise  froxQ.  Vmxi  \f^ 

*8he  has  since  gone  to  rest. 
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preach  to  them  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  Mr, 
Gook,  with  a  few  others,  walked  away  from  the  gathering 
to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hinepaw,  where  he  sat  down  to  rest 
While  there  he  was  offered  some  bread  and  butter  as  a  re- 
freshment, which  he  declined;  but  soon  after  observing  a 
child  eagerly  devouring  some  of  the  same,  he  fell  to  exhort- 
ing those  present  to  have  the  same  appetite  for  spiritual 
things.  When  their  sermon  was  concluded  the  company 
started  for  their  homes,  but  were  not  able  to  reach  them 
that  night.  We  are  told  that  they  tarried  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  finished  the  journey  on  Monday. 

"The  preaching  was  in  the  M'Dowell  house,  which  was 
the  stopping-place  of  the  weary  itinerant.  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  year  Alward  White  was  sent  on  the  circuit,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  preached  regularly  in  Ithaca,  at  least  not 
till  the  latter  months  of  the  conference  year,  while  instead 
we  hear  of  John  Broadhead  and  Cornelius  Mars,  called  by 
some  *  thundering  Mars,'  on  account  of  his  manner  of 
preaching.  How  Broadhead  came  to  be  in  the  region  we 
cannot  discover,  as  his  name  on  the  Minutes  is  set  to  Nor- 
thumberland circuit;  but  probably  he  was  sent  north  by 
his  presiding  elder  for  an  especial  work.*  The  name  of 
Mars  does  not  appear  on  the  Minutes  at  all. 

"At  the  same  time  Thornton  Fleming  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  a  district  composed  of  Tioga  and  Seneca 
circuits  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  latter  part  he  probably 
visited  but  onco,  as  we  hear  of  him  often  in  this  region. 
Valentine  Cook,  however,  continued  to  bo  elder  over  most 
of  his  former  charge,  and  visited  Ithaca  quite  often  in  com- 
puny  with  Fleming. 

"  Broadhead  began  to  manifest,  even  then,  the  great  pul- 
pit abilities  for  which  he  afterward  became  so  noted. 
With  a  large  commanding  person,  and  a  clear,  sonorous 
voice,  he  captivated  all  hearts,  imd  sinners  trembled  as  he 

*lt  Ib  more  likely  that  lie  had  not  yet  ctitctcvV  w\»otv  \v\%  dx^Ueia  on 
IfortbamborUmd,     The  conference  at  w\uc\\  \\e  rvwiw^d  \&«k  w^^ntaMalw 
to  the  chju-ge  sat  in  October,  and  th\»  viwIua  «iwX"b'«i«t. 
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described  the  awfiil  scenes  of  the  approaching  judgment. 
Hius  from  Sinai  he  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  divine  de- 
nunciation and  startled  the  slumbering  conscience;  but 
this  was  not  all  his  power,  for  he  could  speak  from  Zion 
too,  and  with  touching  tenderness  portray  the  sad  and  sol- 
emn scenes  of  Calvary,  while  with  irresistible  power  he 
pressed  the  weeping  mourner  to  the  Saviour.  Under  such 
preaching  occurred  the  first  revival  in  Ithaca,  for  four  or 
five  were  soon  converted,  and  ere  long  a  class  of  eighteen 
formed,  whose  names  were  as  follows :  Mrs.  M'Dowall, 
Peter  Vanorman  and  wife,  George  Sager  and  his  mother, 
William  and  Richard  Pangbum,  Elias  Dc  Pew,  Abrani 
and  Mary  Smith,  Catherine  Hinepaw,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Ra- 
chel, his  daughter,  Dr.  Simons,  Garrett  Shoemaker  and 
wife,  and  Cornelius  Shoemaker  and  his  wife.  Most  of  this 
number  lived  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  settlement,  but 
all  met  for  class  and  preaching  at  M'Do wall's." 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism 
into  Benton,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  beautiful  story  of 
two  brave  girls  walking  thirty -five  miles  through  the  woods 
to  attend  a  quarterly  meeting,  is  taken  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  F.  G.  Hibbard,  published  in  the  Northern  Christian 
Advocate.  There  was  a  heroism  in  those  good  old  times 
which  is  not  now  in  the  Church ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say, 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  the  same  way.  Circumstances 
have  changed,  and  so  have  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

''  The  first  society  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1793,  and 
consisted  of  ten  members,  namely  :  Ezra  Cole,  Sabra  Cole, 
Eliphalet  Hull,  Iluldah  Hull,  Mathcw  Cole,  Delia  Cole, 
George  Wheeler,  Martha  Wheeler,  Sarah  Buel,  Lois  Cole. 
M(jst  of  these  have  fallen  asleep  ;  but  Sarah  Buel,  jMartha 
Wheeler,  and  Delia  Cole,  now  Delia  Pettit,  still  remain  to 
Avitness  the  power  and  grace  of  God  to  this  generation  also. 
While  their  public  assemblages  wexe  ^ew.e^?k^\^f  ^qj^qv^- 
modated  in  the  private  house  of  Brot\ier  ^N\veie\e^^  "Owivc 
quarterly  meetings    were   moved   about   to    aeeo\\\mvi^*xX«c 
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circumstances.      The  second  and  third  quarterly  nieeti 
held  in  Benton,  and  probably  the  second  und  third  i 
Geneseti  country,  as  it  wiis  then  called,  wtTt;  hdd  i 
house  of  Eliphalel  Hull,  then  residing  on  Flat-street,  ab 
iwo  miles  from  Benton  C-enter,     But  humble  ns  ww  i" 
external    condition,  and  devoid  of  that  prestige  whichj 
tracta  a  worldly  mind,  they  lived  in  the  fruedom  and  j 
of  the  Gospel;  and  few  as  they  were,  they  kept  the  rale*] 
Discipline.     At  their  love-feasts,  for  the  greater  retirema 
and  to  preserve  the  primitive  Methodist  order  of  da 
doors,  they  assembled  in  an  upper  room,  where  from 
entire  circuit  twenty  or  thirty   persons    might    bo   foi 
outivenc<l.     Brother  Hull  was  their  first  class-leader, 
was  a  fiiithful  and   stable    man,   a  noted   singer  and  & 
happy  Christian,  and  his  labors  and  example  were  blessed 
to  the  Church, 

It  mny  well  be  imagined  that  going  to  qututcrly  meet- 
in  those  days  was  no  luxury  to  the  flt'sh,  however 
Treshing  to  the  spirit  From  variable  distances  within  s 
idred  miles  the  people  met,  traversing  Indian  paths,  and 
ilded  by  'biased  trees'  through  a  wildunitss  niamcN)  by 
panther,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  deer,  not  to  speak  of  tb« 
)y  and  treacherous  reptile.  Still,  as  early  as  171M  many 
iw  roads  were  laid  out,  and  the  hand  of  civilimtiim  Iwgnn 
show  itself  in  various  public  improvements.  This  ytur 
to  the  county  of  Steuben  was  created  from  the  southern 
itrict  of  old  Ontario. 

The  town  of  Bath,  Steuben  county,  began  to  \m  Mttied 

17&3,  in  the  midst  ofa  vaat  wildemesa;  and  lu  171*0  that 

Motion  for  eight  miles  around  contained  above  eight  hiindrHl 

souls.     Among  its  first  sturdy  oecupants  wns  John  (Ihaio- 

bers.     H«  had  ux|ieri«nc(--d  religion,  and  hinistdf,  wilii,  ami 

^B^o  daughters,  Anna  and  Polly,  hod  been  members  of  li» 

^^HSliirch,  bcfoDi    orniing    to   Bulh.     Tboac,  witli    an    older 

^^■truther,  eoaii>oit)d  the  lUmily. 

^^ft  "  hi  the  month  of  May,  1796,  a  quarterly  tuecling  woa  tit 
^Hte  held  In  Benton,  aiid  Anna  and  I'olly,  thv  fvnut-r  ulktoen 

W ' 
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years  and  the  latter  fourteen,  ardent  in  their  first  love,  and 
hungry  for  the  word  of  life,  entreated  permission  to  attend. 
The  distance  was  about  thirty-five  miles ;  but  as  boats  then 
plied  up  and  down  the  Crooked  Lake  about  twenty  miles  of 
the  way,  and  with  their  brother  to  attend  them,  it  was 
deemed  practicable,  and  parental  consent  was  obtained  for 
the  journey.  The  brother  and  sisters  were  to  meet  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  embark  together.  Full  of  buoyant 
hope,  the  girls  set  out  upon  their  journey  and  reached  the 
place  of  rendezvous  in  time,  but  to  their  inexpressible  grief 
and  disappointment,  all  the  boats  had  left  on  their  down- 
ward trip.  This  was  an  unexpected  calamity.  What  should 
they  do?  Brother  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  for  a  while 
they  stood  perplexed,  whelmed  in  sorrow.  Their  hearts 
were  fixed  on  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  they  had  but  too 
eagerly  anticipated  once  more  hearing  the  words  of  life, 
and  mingling  their  souls  and  voices  with  the  humble,  wor- 
shiping band.  To  return  home,  and  thus  defeat  all  their 
anxious,  hopes,  was  more  than  they  could  endure. 

"No  preaching  had  yet  been  had  in  Bath.  Yet  to  proceed 
by  land,  and  on  foot,  seemed  a  rash  and  insuperable  under- 
taking. A  forest  stretched  before  them  of  over  twenty 
miles  in  length,  through  which  but  an  imperfect  path  lay, 
and  as  yet  but  one  wagon  had  ventured  through — an  achieve- 
ment much  talked  of  in  those  days.  In  the  middle  of  this 
forest  was  a  log  tavern,  a  '  half  way  house,'  the  only  human 
dwelling  that  cht^ered  the  long  and  lonely  distance.  Wild 
animals  and  reptiles  yet  disputed  the  right  of  soil  against 
the  invading  foot  of  civilization,  and  the  equally  wild  Indian 
yet  strolled  along  his  ancient  lakes  and  hunting  grounds, 
reluctant  to  leave  them  forever  for  the  distant  West.  Bo- 
sides,  brother  had  not  arrived,  and  if  they  ventured  on  foot 
at  all,  his  protecting  arm  seemed  necessary.  Yet,  after 
weighing  all  these  circumstances  in  tearfid  and  prayerful 
anxiety,  they  concluded  they  were  able  to  endure  the  fatigue, 
and  their  desire  for  the  word  of  God  prevailed ;  they  re- 
solved to  start  for  the  quarterly  meeting.     TVvdt  \>xo\Jw6^ 
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they  knew  would  follow,  and  perhaps  soon  overtake 
them. 
**The  day  was  wasting,  and  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
*  A  friend  instructed  theiti  to  keep  the  lake  in  sight  all  the 
way,  and  they  would  not  lose  their  path,  and  with  theae 
slender  prospects  they  set  out  for  the  meeting.  The  sun 
was  already  fast  dipping  the  western  sky,  and  the  shadows 
of  evening  began  to  fail  around,  before  our  travelers  readied 
the  half-way  house.  Tears  and  doubts  would  sometimes 
rise,  and  at  length  the  fearful  possibility  of  having  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  open  forest,  exposed  to  the  prowling  wolf 
or  the  stealthy  panther,  flashed  across  the  mind.  The 
younger,  girl-like,  wept,' but  the  elder  resolutely  encouraged 
her  drooping  spirit  and  they  urged  their  weary  way  forward. 
On  they  went,  through  tangled  shrub,  and  fen,  and  fallen 
trees,  praying,  fearing,  hoping.  At  length,  just  at  the  sot- 
ting in  of  night,  the  rude  though  welcome  4odging-plaoe 
in  the  wilderness  for  wayfaring  men'  appeared  in  sight* 
llieir  spirits  now  revive.  They  approach,  and  enter  with 
many  apologies  for  their  forlorn  and  unprotected  appearance, 
explain  to  the  good  landlady  the  object  of  their  journey,  and 
that  they  are  daughters  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Bath,  and  their 
brother  is  expected  to  overtake  them.  The  lady  welcomed 
thoni  in,  hiformed  them  she  knew  their  brother,  as  ho  had 
traveled  that  road,  and  assured  them  they  should  be  hospit- 
ably entertained  and  protected." 

**  Scarcely  had  her  kind  words  allayed  the  embarrassment 
uikI  fears  of  our  voun^  heroines  when  the  brother  himself 
arriviHl,  out  of  breath,  with  his  Ci)at  on  his  arm,  in  gruut 
airitation.  As  he  opened  the  doOr  and  saw  his  sisters  ho 
s})rang  forward  and  clasped  them  in  his  arms,  exclaiming, 
*  ( )  my  sisters,  I  never  exprted  to  see  you  again  !  I  sup 
jM»sed  you  were  h)st.'  They  soon,  however,  C'omp«)sed 
themselves  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  our  three  pilgrims 
resumed  their  journey  with  renovatcni  spirits.  At  the  foot 
of  the  lake  they  crossed  tlie  outlet  on  floating  logs  aud 
£ilIcD  trees,  and  arrived  in  good  season  at  the  humble  leg 
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house  of  Robert  Chism,  a  Methodist  residing  at  the  north 
part  of  the  present  village  of  Penn  Yan,  where  the  house 
of  Dr.  Judd  now  stands.  Here  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  joined  in  the  services  of  a  watch-night.  Valen- 
tine Cook,  the  presiding  elder,  was  there.  Next  morning 
they  journeyed  on  to  Benton,  four  miles  farther,  and  en- 
joyed the  long  anticipated  quarterly  meeting.  These  two 
sisters  are  still  alive.  They  are  both  widows :  the  elder  is 
the  widow  of  the  late  Brother  Briggs,  of  Milo,  Yates  county, 
and  the  other  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the 
same  place:  both  having  lived  faithful  to  God  through  a 
long  life,  are  now  patiently  waiting  in  joyful  hope  of  that 
'better  country,  which  is  the  heavenly.' " 

GREAT    QUARTERLY   MEETINGS    ON   WYOMING   CIRCUIT,  1796. 

A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  this  year  at  Amos  Parks's, 
in  Salem,  of  which  Mrs.  Bedford  has  glowing  recollections. 
In  relation  to  it  sTie  says :  "  I  received  information  from 
Ross  Hill  that  there  was  to  be  a  quarterly  meeting  this  side 
of  Berwick,  and  I  was  urged  to  go.  It  was  late  in  the  fall, 
and  a  light  snow  fell  the  night  before.  Darius  Williams, 
Captain  Parish  and  his  wife,  Sophia 'Gallop,  (long  known 
subsequently  as  Aunt  Via  Smith,)  and  I  made  up  the  com- 
pany. Below  Plymouth  it  was  all  woods,  with  no  road ; 
we  were  on  horseback  and  followed  a  mere  foot-path.  We 
put  up  on  Saturday  night  with  a  Methodist  family  this  side 
of  the  place  of  the  meeting,  but  arrived  on  Sabbath  morning 
in  time  for  the  love-feast.  I  have  forgotten  who  was  the  pre- 
siding elder,*  but  Mr.  Jewell  was  on  the  circuit  at  that  time.f 

♦  It  was  Valentine  Cook. 

t  Joseph  Jewell  was  received  on  trial  in  1795,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  elder  in  1794.  Mrs.  Anna  Briggs,  of  Milo 
Center,  says  she  was  converted  when  Joseph  Jewell  was  npon  the  cir- 
cuit, at  a  quarterly  meeting  in  the  meeting-house  below  Buttonwood,  and 
that  Alward  White  succeeded  Mr.  Jewell.  Mrs.  Briggs's  maiden  name 
was  Chambers,  and  she  joined  tlie  class  at  Philip  Jackson's.  Mrs.Briggs'.s 
stor>',  which  we  took  from  her  lips,  proves  our  theory  with  regard  to  Jew- 
ell's appointment  to  Wyoming.  Valentino  Cook  was  nndov\\>l^dV^  \W 
presiding  elder  on  the  occasion  of  vvliicli  Mrs.  Bedfotd  ?v\>cu\v'a. 
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"  Mr.  Parka,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Nancy,  were  IB 
Wo  bad  a  truly  interesting  seasoa,  and  we  were  i 
quently  informed  that  many  were  added  to  the  Chin 
the  ft-uit  of  the  meeting.  The  nest  day  we  returned  bom^ 
and  Asht*!  Waller  and  hia  wife  accorapanicHi  us.  Snow 
rain  together  were  falling,  just  enough  to  make  it  un- 
comforlahle ;  but  we  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  presence  of 
God  that  we  considered  this  but  a  small  matter.  The  Lord 
was  truly  with  us. 

"  When  we  came  to  the  creek  it  wns  so  swollen  that  it 
•eemed  impassable.  We  all  sat  for  a  moment  upon  onr 
horses  crying  to  God  to  help  us.  At  length  Darius  Wil- 
liams threw  up  his  arms  toward  heaven,  and  cried  out. 
'The  Lord  will  carry  us  through.'  The  men  then  roHo 
trough  and  we  followed  them.  We  crossed  the  angry 
stream  without  harm. 

"  That  night  wo  all  stayed  at  Darius  Williams's  and  had 
a  pruycr-meeting.  Sister  Waller  IukI  been  under  doubts 
and  fears,  but  that  night  they  were  all  removed,  and  aho 
ahouttid  'Glory  to  God!'  Her  husband  fell  upon  the  floor, 
crying, '  Glory  1  glory  to  God  I'  and  praised  the  Lunl  wilh 
all  hia  might  for  what  be  hod  done  ibr  his  wife,  and  fur  tliu 
manifestation  of  his  power  among  us,  fur  it  was  truly  great.'' 
nothnr  of  Mr.  Cook'a  great  (|ijftrterly  meetings  was 
held  in  tiio  upper  part  of  Kingston  in  IT»S.  This  was  ihu 
third  year  of  Mr.  Cook's  labors  on  the  distriet  which  in- 
cluded Wyoming  circuit,  and  was  still  more  suceesaflil  than 
.  either  of  iliu  preceding.  Alward  White  ~wbs  statlonMl  on 
the  circuit,  and  was  very  useful.  His  iiuartt-rly  niec 
mill  lingers  in  the  memory  of  some  who  were  led  t 
plaee  ^  their  pious  moth'crs,  tbey  themselves  beiof  ■ 
dren,  Mrs.  Bedford's  account  of  this  meeting  is  oi 
"There  wiua  quarterly  mwting  held  in  Kingston, &l  PMIip 
Jacksoa'a.  He  tlicii  lived  on  the  pluoo  now  owned  and  oo- 
cuptod  by  Fisher  Gay.  Valenline  Cook  was  tlie  prrsiding 
elder,  and  Alward  White  was  the  circuit  preacher.  The 
quarterly  conferenoe  was  hclil  up  slaira.     We  heont  ihrjn 
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shouting  and  praising  the  Lord.  My  mother,  Betsey  Den- 
nison,  Polly  Dennison,  Clara  Pierce,  Polly  Pierce,  and 
myself  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and  looked  in,  when 
we  saw  them  all  lying  on  the  floor.  The  one  near  the  door 
said,  '  Sisters,  come  in.*  We  went  into  the  room,  and  as 
soon  as  we  entered  the  place  we  all  fell,  so  wonderfully  was  .^ 
the  power  of  God  manifested  on  that  occasion.  James  Car- 
penter, who  was  not  then  a  professor  of  religion,  came  into 
the  first  room,  and  we  asked  him  to  come  in,  but  he  would 
not.  He  told  us  afterward  that  he  did  not  darie  to  come  into 
the  room,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  had  stepped  over  the 
threshold  of  the  door  he  would  have  fallen. 

"  The  next  morning  in  the  love-feast  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  members,  both  preachers  and  people,  were  filled  with  the 
love  and  power  of  God.  After  love-feast  Elder  Cook 
preached  a  most  powerful  sermon,  and  Brother  White  gave 
out  an  earnest  and  moving  exhortation.  The  work  now 
went  on  rapidly  and  spread  far  and  wide." 

In  those  days  quarterly  conferences  were  not  mere  meet- 
ings of  business,  but  were  occasions  of  searching  examina- 
tions and  fervent  prayer;  and  the  official  members  often 
came  from  them,  like  Moses  from  the  mount,  reflecting  the 
divine  glory.  No  wonder  that  at  a  quarterly  conference 
where  all  were  overwhelmed  with  adoring  wonder,  the  work 
of  God  should  receive  a  new  impulse. 

BLACK    WALNUT ELDER    STURTEVANT. 

Mrs.  Bedford  says :  "  My  father  then  lived  in  Exeter, 
and  I  was  able  to  go  to  other  places  to  meeting  often. 
About  this  time  I  visited  my  brother  William,  who  lived 
above  Black  Walnut  Bottom,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Lacyville.  He  had  experienced  religion,  and  had  gathered 
a  class  of  about  a  dozen  persons.  I  found  them  very  happy 
in  religion.  Old  Elder  Sturtevant,  a  Baptist  minister,  had 
given  out  an  appointment  on  a  particular  Sunday  to  preach 
to  both  Methodists  and  Baptists.  His  object  was  to  unite 
them  together  ns  one  people,     I  told  some  o^  owx  \)t^\\«^xv 
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that  I  thought  we  should  get  a  drubbing  that  day,  and  that 
we  must  cry  to  the  Lord  for  help,  for  we  should  need  it 
The  elder  took  for  his  text  John  x,  1 :  '  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold, 
but  cliinbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.'  Then  he  told  us  the  way  to  come  in  at  the  door 
was  to  believe  and  be  baptized  by  immersion.  He  gave 
us  quite  a  long  discourse  on  the  subject. 

"  After  the  sermon  was  finished  my  brother  went  oat 
and  opened  his  hymn  book,  when  we  all  gathered  around 
him.  Sister  Young,  one  of  the  members  of  our  Qiurch, 
came  to  me  crying  bitterly,  and  saying :  *  Elder  Sturtevant 
wanted  us  to  be  united  as  one  people,  but  he  has  now  shut 
up  the  door.'  Then  I  said  to  her :  '  This  reminds  me  of  the 
war  between  the  Pennamites  and  Yankees.  The  Pennamites 
told  our  people  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  they 
would  be  one.  Our  men  laid  down  their  arms,  when  the 
Pennamites  took  them  up,  and  bound  our  men  and  sent  them 
to  jail.'  Then  I  shouted,  *  Glory  to  God  !  they  can  neither 
bind  us  nor  send  us  to  jail.'  My  brother  sang  an  appro- 
priate hymn,  when  we  went  into  the  house  and  stood  up 
and  sang  another  hymn.  The  Lord  showed  who  his  people 
were  that  day.  There  was  a  good  many  of  Elder  Sturte- 
vant's  people  who  stayed  with  us,  and  appeared  very  friendly, 
but  seemed  rather  gloomy.  Then  we  went  into  another 
room  and  held  a  class -meeting.  After  singing  and  prayer 
we  arose  and  told  our  experience — such  power  and  love  as 
was  manifested.  The  experiences  were  told  with  such  clear- 
ness that  it  was  evident  that  the  work  was  of  God.  My 
brother  spoke  to  the  menibors  of  the  Baptist  Church  who 
wore  present.  They  said  that  they  had  once  enjoyed  religion, 
but  now  did  not  as  they  wished  to.  lie  then  spoke  to  Mr, 
Agard,  a  Haptist  minister,  and  he  told  pretty  much  the  same 
story ;  but  he  encouraged  us  to  go  on,  as  ho  thought  we 
were  right." 
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BKVIVAL  IN  WILKESBARRB. 

This  year  there  was  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
borough  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  many  were  converted.     Some 

I 

of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  work  were  hard  cases, 
but  they  were  thoroughly  renovated,  and  made  bright  Chris- 
tians— steady  and  useful  members  of  the  Church — who  died 
as  lliey  lived,  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  work  was 
not  confined  to  this  class  ;  it  entered  some  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies, and  shook  the  strong  foundations  of  infidelity.  Three 
ladies  of  character  were  the  subjects  of  the  work ;  two  of 
them  were  prevented  from  uniting  with  the  society  by  the 
,  prejudices  and  opposition  of  their  husbands ;  but  the  third, 
Mrs.  Duane,  fought  her  way  through,  and  identified  herself 
with  the  little  despised  company.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Timothy  Pierce,  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  battle;  and 
she  was  subsequently  married  to  Mr.  Duane,  who  at  the 
time  was  skeptically  inclined,  and  was  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  the  Methodists.  We  are  happy  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Denison,  of  Kingston,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Carpenter, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Duane  was 
converted  toward  the  close  of  his  life  "  up  the  river,"  and 
expressed  himself  as  "  only  wishing  to  live  that  he  might 
tell  the  world  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion."  This 
information  is  refreshing ;  but  history  must  be  just,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  made  mention  of  his  early  opposition 
to  Methodism. 

This  man,  Duane,  had  the  reputation  of  laying  a  plan  to 
fumigate  the  little  company  of  Methodists  with  brimstone, 
and  drive  them  from  their  humble  sanctuary.  From  what 
we  had  heard  of  this  feat,  many  years  ago,  when  the 
persons  who  came  down  from  those  times  were  numerous, 
we  always  supposed  it  was  successful ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  Mrs.  Bedford  gives  us  the  true  version  of  the 
story.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  When  the  great  revival  was  in  Wilkesbarre,  Elder  Cook 
and  Brother  White  were  the  preachers.     Ou(i  m^\j^  n^V^tl 
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Elder  Cook  was  preaching,  a  number  of  persons  agreed  to 
smoke  them  out  with  brimstone  matches.  These  matches 
were  made  by  winding  a  cloth,  or  paper,  around  a  stick,  and 
rolling  it  in  melted  brimstone.  Their  plan  was  to  light  these 
matches  and  throw  them  down  the  chimney.  The  persoa 
who  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  project  went  upon  the 
roof  and  lit  his  matches,  and  from  some  cause  let  go  his 
hold  and  slid  down  the  roof,  and  came  to  the  ground  matches 
in  hand  in  the  midst  of  his  companions.  The  fumes  of  the 
burning  brimstone  almost  stifled  them,  and  they  had  to  run 
for  life.  It  did  not  molest  the  meeting,  for  the  worshipers 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
scheme  told  of  it  themselves,  when  it  made  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  for  both  saints  and  sinners.'' 

The  conference  year  1795  closed  Mr.  Cook's  labors  on 
what — afler  the  district  had  a  name — was  called  Susque- 
hanna district.  The  parting  scene  at  Ross  Hill  we  shall 
give  hereafter,  from  a  cotemporary  witness.  ^  Mr. 
Cook  returned  no  more  to  this  field,  this  will  be  the  appro- 
priate place  to  notice  more  particularly  his  history  and 
character. 

SKETCH  OF  VALENTINE  COOK. 

Valentine  Cook  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  men  raised 
up  in  this  country  to  form  the  character  of  society  while 
our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  in  their  infancy. 
God  never  wants  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  designs.  ITe  selects  instruments  and  adapts  them  to 
the  ends  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish.  The  history  of 
the  church  is  replete  with  evidences  of  this  truth ;  and  in  the 
history  of  Methcxlism,  more  eminently  than  in  that  of  any 
other  form  of  Christianity,  doi's  it  a])pcar  that  the  special 
providence  of  God  was  concerned  in  calling  and  qualifying 
ministers  during  the  early  and  more  critical  period  of  iU 
existence. 

Cook  was  in  all  respects  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and 
was  exactly  suited  to  meet  a  pressing  demand  at  many 
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points,  and  particularly  upon  the  frontier.  He  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  up  in  Western  Virginia. 
He  was  early  addicted  to  hunting  and  conversing  with  na- 
ture ill  her  deep  solitudes;  and  by  wandering,  and  often 
lodging  in  the  woods,  he  acquired  a  boldness  and  a  hardness 
of  muscle  which  fitted  him  for  a  life  of  privation  and 
endurance.  While  a  lad  he  exhibited  strong  evidence  of  an 
active  and  vigorous  mind.  He  read,  he  thought,  he  studied. 
The  Bible  was  his  principal  book,  but  not  the  only  one. 
He  became  concerned  for  his  soul,  and  was  led  to  Christ  for 
salvation  by  the  Methodist  preachers.  He  was  opposed  and 
jeered  by  his  father  and  friends,  but  adhered  to  his  "  new 
religion,"  as  it  was  called,  with  such' tenacity,  that  his  father 
finally  became  convinced  that  his  son  had  a  conscience  in 
the  matter  that  should  not  be  forced  frona  its  chosen  channel. 
Young  Cook  was  thankjful  for  the  liberty  which  his  father 
gave  him,  of  serving  God  in  his  own  way  without  molesta- 
tion, but  was  not  contented  with  being  left  to  himself  He 
now  commenced  offensive  operations.  He  greatly  longed 
for  the  salvation  of  his  friends.  He  proposed  to  set  up 
family  prayers.  This  was  readily  conceded,  for  God  had 
already  heard  him  in  heaven,  and  begun  to  work  upon  the 
heart  of  his  father. 

The  extraordinary  endowments  of  young  Cook  were  soon 
so  developed  as  to  convince  all  that  he  was  destined  to  a 
high  sphere  of  usefulness.  Cokesbury  College  had  just 
commenced  its  short  but  brilliant  history,  and  here  the 
young  man  was  sent  to  gain  a  competent  education  to  qualify 
him  for  the  great  work  of  the  ministry  to  w4iich  he  felt 
himself  called.  He  left  the  college  probably  in  1787,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  labors  as  an  exhorter,  and  to 
his   great  joy  soon  saw  much  fruit  of  his  earnest  appeals. 

Mr,  Cook  was  admitted  into  the  traveling  connection  in 
1788,  and  traveled  Calvert  circuit;  in  1789  he  traveled 
Gloucester;  in  1790,  Lancaster;  in  1791,  Berkeley;  in  1792 
he  stands  on  the  Minutes  connected  with  Pittsburgh,  but  was 
laboring  on  CJa^'ksburgh  when  Bishop  AsWry  caiW^^  Vvhy 
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away  to  Wyoming  and  the  northern  frontier.     The  i 
year,  1703,  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  waa  put  in  charge 
of  a  district. 

We  have  given  some  sketches  of  his  Inbora  upon  thja  ■ 
field,  to  which,  as  Mr,  Asbury  rightly  judged,  he  wa| 
pet^ally  adapted. 

The  spirit  in  which  bo  prosecuted  his  labors  ii 
uncultivated  regions  of  the  north,  and  some  of  the  hardships 
which  he  endured,  may  be  gathered  from  an  original  letter, 
published  in  tho  Northern  Christiuu  Advocate  for  Augnit 
S5,  1858.  Many  thanks  are  due  ti^i  the  brother  who  re»- 
cued  this  letter  from  oblivion.  We  give  his  brief,  bat 
perljnent  introduction  to  the  letter  in  connection  with  Uu» 
letter  itself: 

"  Dear  Bbothkb  Hibb4rd,— I  have  succeeded  in  tranacrilv 
ing  from  the  mutilated  original  the  .following  letter.  I 
.  thiuk  I  have  every  word.  We  Icam  from  it  something  of 
the  hardships  of  lA/e  i>i  the  Itlaeraney  m  this  section  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  and  that  the  sin  of  dram-drinking  was 
looked  upon  with  indifference  even  at  that  day. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  MrKOK  Coi 

"  BmTos  CiHTxn,  April  6, 18&8." 

"To  Jaues  Suitii,  Preaches  in  tub  Lakes  CiRcurr. 

"  Very  Dbar  Brothkr, — These  bints  niay  eiiiililc  yoi 
fiirm  Bunie  idea  of  my  eircuni stances.  I  liavu  now  walkM 
near  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  aiid  am  within  t«n  miles  o 
twod  of  tho  takes,  at  Mr.  Weibum's,  wlio  1  somM 
expect  will  Jend  mu  a  beast,  as  I  am  obliged  to  lean 
hone  with  but  small  hopes  of  his  reonvery.  YMt« 
walked  upward  of  thirty  miles  in  nmd  and  water,  1 
wet  oil  day  witlioul;  yet  heaven  waa  within,  (ilory  to  ( 
I  had  three  tempters  to  onwunter,  tho  devil,  tlut  n 

d  my  hurso;  and  tho  rain  and  my  wnt  doUuia  wer 
dement,  and  (Sod    my  omfortur,  and  victory  my  1 
horse.     ITilhertn,  O  Lord,  h^xsl  thou  been  my  helper,  ^ 
trust  thou  will  save  to  the  end. 


sixty- 
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"  Brother  Fleming  is  tx)  take  my  appointments  through 
Tioga.  I  mean  to  overtake  him  if  possible,  and  get  him  to 
attend  the  quarterly  meetings  doMTiward  in  my  stead,  and 
so  return  to  the  Lakes  circuit  in  a  few  weeks,  all  which  I 
shall  have  to  do  afoot  if  I  can't  get  a  horse.  You  can  fix 
your  circuit  as  you  think  best,  but  only  appoint  for  your- 
self till  I  come  myself,  or  send  one.  If  Brother  Fleming's 
horse  should  not  be  recovered  I  shall  have  to  go  on.  My 
trials  are  furious,  but  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  hope  you'll 
pray  for  me.  It  would  be  necessary  when  you  meet  the 
classes  to  examine  closely  and  urge  union,  and  give  a  close 
exhortation  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  enforcing  and  pressing ' 
the  several  duties  of  the  members.  That  class-leader  at 
Appleton  (not  Brother  Baily)  has  been  intoxicated.  I  would 
not  admit  him,  even  on  trial,  without  verbal  obligations  that 
he  will  not  drink  another  drop,  excepting  in  cases  of  med- 
icine, and  that  himself  shall  not  be  physician  in  the  case. 
If  you  can  get  a  class,  it  would  be  well  to  make  Brother 
Baily  leader.  I  thought  the  Discipline  would  stir  them. 
Satan  is  not  willing  they  should  be  Methodists,  for  he  knows 
their  sins  will  get  no  rest  among  us. 

"  I  am,  as  ever,  sincerely  and  affectionately  in  Christ, 

"  Valentine  Cook. 
"  May  24, 1794." 

What  language  could  be  framed  into  the  form  of  a  eulogy 
by  the  greatest  master  of  rhetoric,  which  would  give  a  better 
idea  of  a  great  soul,  than  the  simple,  unstudied,  and  una- 
dorned tale  given  in  this  letter.  Such  was  the  man,  and 
such  his  work. 

His  fervent  prayers,  his  powerful  sermons,  his  great 
meekness  and  charity,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  carried  a  mighty  influence,  and  made  deep  and 
abiding  impressions.  All  felt  that  a  great  man  had  made 
his  appearance  in  the  humble  garb  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
His  work  was  to  save  souls.  He  took  no  reward  for  his 
services  ;  his  friends  at  the  south  replenished  \v\s  \<^x^yv^ 
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as  occasion  required.  Having  completed  his  three  years  of 
hard  work  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  wild 
Susquehanna  and  the  northern  lakes,  he  rccrossed  the  Allegha- 
nies,  where  he  served  two  years  as  "  elder,"  and  in  17^8 
he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Kentucky.  During  this 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Slaughter. 

The  excessive  labors  of  Mr.  Cook  had  now  so  wrought 
upon  his  physical  constitution  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  heavy  charges  of  that  period, 
and  in  1799  he  located,  and  stands  so  reported  in  the  Minutes 
for  1800. 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life  he  was  generally 
engaged  in  teaching  in  academies,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  Still  he  preached  Christ  with  unabated  zeal  and 
great  success. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Cook's  biographer,  says  : 

"  lie  finally  removed  to  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where 
ho  permanently  settled  his  rapidly  increashig  family  on  a 
small  farm  some  three  miles  north  of  Russellville.  Here 
he  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  teaching,  sometimes  in 
town,  and  at  other  times  in  his  own  immediate  neighbor* 
hood.  In  all  these  different  positions  and  relations  he 
shared  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  as  an  able,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing 
minister  of  the  Gospel ;  while  as  a  teacher  he  was  regarded 
as  among  the  most  competent  and  successful  in  the  ooun- 
try.  He  had  the  honor  of  numbering  among  his  pupils 
some  who  have  subsequently  been  distinguished  as  eminent 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  statesmen." 

**  But,"  says  the  doctor,  **  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as 
the  instrument  ordained  of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of 
human  salvation,  was  his  one  great  work.  However  he 
may  have  been  employed,  whether  at  the  handles  of  his 
plow,  in  the  school  niom,  workshop,  or  presiding  over  the 
interests  of  a  college,  the  winning  of  souls  to  Christ  by  the 
pnH'lamation  of  his  truth  was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  his 
meditMtioiJSf  the  great  cardinal  object  to  which  his  thoughts 
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and  efforts  were  constantly  directed.  At  all  times  and  in 
every  place,  he  was  ready  to  preach  Jesus  and  him  cruci- 
fied. By  day  and  by  night,  during  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
the  holy  Sabbath,  he  was  ever  ready  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  a  perishing  world.  To  him  the  place 
was  nothing.  Whenever  the  people  were  assembled  and  will- 
ing to  hear,  whether  in  the  church,  the  court-house,  the  school- 
room, or  the  market-place,  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the 
hovels  of  the  poor,  to  the  slaves  in  their  quarters  as  well  as 
to  the  vast  multitudes  on  the  camp-ground,  he  was  never 
found  unprepared  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
'No  ordinary  circumstances  could  prevent  the  full  and  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  this  respect.  His  movements  were 
never  affected  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Through 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  mid  falling  rains  and 
driving  snows,  he  was  always  at  his  appointments,  holding 
forth  in  strains  of  melting  sweetness  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  conversion  of  sinners,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  learned  or  illiterate,  bond  or  free,  was  the  all-engross- 
ing subject  of  his  thoughts  and  the  all- con  trolling  intent  of 
his  life.  His  word,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  class-room, 
the  prayer-meeting,  or*the  social  circle,  at  all  times  and  in 
every  place  was  *  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow.'  Wherever 
his  lot  was  cast  he  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  many  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Through  his  instrumentality 
the  ignorant  were  enlightened,  the  unbelieving  convinced, 
the  careless  awakened,  and  weeping  penitents  pointed  to 
*  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 
Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  was  constantly  'going  about 
doing  good.'  The  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Church 
everywhere  felt  the  potency  of  his  example,  and  in  many 
instances  were  led  to  put  on  the  armor  anew  for  the 
battle, 

"  Prayer-meetings  were  established,  classes  revived.,  soci- 
eties raised  up,  and  new  Churches  organized  \s\vcte\et  \via 
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labors  were  employed  or  his  influence  felt.  There  are 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  still  living  throughout 
the  great  West,  who,  under  God,  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
strumentality of  Valentine  Cook  for  all  their  hopes  of 
immortality  and  eternal  liffe. 

"  We  will  not  bo  surprised  at  this  when  it  is  recollected 
that  few  men  ever  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  so  much 
anxious  solicitude  to  understand,  practice,  and  proclaim  to 
*a  world  of  sinners  lost'  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  The 
Bible  was  his  constant  companion,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
public  and  in  private.  Other  books  he  read  as  opportun- 
ity served  and  occasion  required,  but  the  Bible  he  read 
every  day.  Whether  found  in  his  private  study,  the  school* 
room,  the  field,  or  the  forest,  he  always  had  the  precious 
volume  at  command.  He  was  often  observed  poring  over 
its  sacred  pages  when  traveling  on  horseback  as  well  as  on 
foot.  So  thoroughly  was  he  posted  in  the  teaching  of  the 
inspired  penmen  that  no  passage  could  be  called  for  that 
he  was  not  able  to  repeat,  or  to  which  ho  could  not  turn  in 
a  few  moments.  Of  him  it  may  in  truth  be  said  he  was 
'mighty  in  the  Scriptures.'  In  the  pulpit  he  usually  an> 
nounced  the  book,  chapter,  and  vefse  of  his  quotations; 
and  when  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  he  sometimes  did,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  important  jmsition  or  doctrine,  it 
was  truly  astonishing  with  what  facility  he  (*ould  call  up 
his  proofs  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  inspired 
volume." 

Many  instances  which  illustrate  his  wonderful  power  as 
a  preat»her  have  been  related  to  us  by  those  who  heard  him 
while  he  labore<l  in  this  territory.  Often  opposers  were 
struck  dumb  and  sometimes  fell  to  the  ground.  These 
circuiiiHtanees  gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  he  had  the  |x>wer 
of  enchantment,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  como  netr 
him.  The  venerable  Charles  Harris,  still  livmg,  informed 
us  that  he  had  ri'cvived  such  impressions,  })ut  still  resolved 
to  go,  and  hear  and  see  for  himself.  He  attendcnl  a  meot- 
ing  at  Col.  Deiiiiisou's,  and  ou  culeruvg  lUe  Uouae  Mr.  Couk 
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and  Alward  White,  who  was  then  on  the  circuit,  were 
singing.  He  soon  began  to  feel  a  strange  tremor  pass  over 
him.  "  There,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  witchery  is  com- 
ing." .  But  he  was  too  brave  to  run,  and  he  supported  him- 
self through  for  that  time.  An  instance  related  by  his 
biographer  had  many  parallels  in  our  field.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"At  a  camp-meeting  held  in  Southern  Kentucky,  while 
Mr.  G>ok  was  preaching  on  these  words:  'Because  there  is 
wrath,  beware  lest  he  take  thee  away  with  his  stroke:  then 
a  great  ransom  cannot  deliver  thee,'  a  gentleman  arose  in 
the  congregation  and  exclaimed,  under  great  excitement: 
*Stop!  stop  till  I  can  get  out  of  this  place!'  Mr.  C5ook 
immediately  paused,  and  said,  *  Let  us  pray  for  that  man.' 
The  gentleman  started  from  his  place,  but  just  as  he  reach- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  assembly  he  sank  to  the  earth  and 
began  to  cry  aloud  for  mercy."        - 

Mr.  Cook's  great  power  lay  in  the  simplicity  and  force 
of  his  language,  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  his  powerful 
sympathy,  and  his  firm  hold  on  God.  No  one  ever  com- 
plained that  the  language  of  this  great  man  was  above  his 
comprehension  ;  no  one  listened  to  his  glowing  eloquence 
without  feeling  that  he  uttered  the  deep  convictions  of  his 
own  mind ;  none  doubted  that  he  was  moved  by  love  for 
the  souls  of  men  in  his  self-sacrificing  labors.  All  who 
heard  him  felt  that  he  came  freshly  charged  with  a  com- 
mission from  heaven,  and  that  God  was  in  the  words  he 
uttered.  Such  were  his  habits  of  communion  with  God 
that  his  manners  appeared  to  the  uninitiated  wholly  inex- 
plicable. Mrs.  Bedford  says  that  on  one  occasion,  as  a  com- 
pany were  returning  from  a  great  meeting  in  Kingston, 
Mr.  Cook  rode  on  before  them.  He  entered  the  Narrows 
between  Kingston  and  Exeter,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
A  turn  in  the  road  brought  him  into  view,  when  he  was 
reeling  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  His  hands 
were  sometimc^s  clasped,  and  at  others  raised  toward  heav- 
en, and  his  eyes  directed    upward.     T\\e    oVOl  X^iiX^"*^  ^"^- 
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planation  was  the  true  one.  "  He  was  just  as  happ>  as  he 
could  be,  and  thought  no  one  saw  him  but  his  Saviour, 
with  whom  he  was  holding  sweet  communion."  This  nuua- 
ner  of  the  good  man  while  traveling  the  highway  actually 
led  to  the  slanderous  remark  of  an  enemy  that  ^^the  old 
d — 1  was  drunk."  "Ah,"  added  Mrs,  B.,  after  giving  the 
solution,  "he  was  not  drunk,  but  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Upon  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Cook  his  biographer  says: 
"Valentine  Cook  had  his  peculiarities,  and  we  might 
add,  his  eccentricities  also.  Being  almost  constantly  ab 
sorbed  in  thought,  and,  withal,  having  a  mind  so  consti- 
tuted that  when  directed  to  any  particular  subject  he 
seemed  to  lose  sight  in  a  great  measure  of  everything  else, 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  an  absent-minded  man.  It 
was  related  of  him  that,  soon  after  his  marriage,  his  wife 
accompanied  him  to  one  of  his  appointments.  After 
preaching  an  excellent  sermon  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  back  to  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  where  they 
were  then  living.  When  ho  entered  the  hall-door  Mrs. 
Slaughter  very  naturally  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his 
wife.  lie  was  deeply  mortified,  and  immediately  started 
back  in  pursuit  of  her.  When  they  met,  perceiving  that 
her  feelings  were  very  much  wounded,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  made  every  explanation  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit,  assurinjij  her  that  for  the  future  he  would  try 
to  do  bettor,  which  he  no  doubt  did;  but  to  little  or  no 
puqujse:  the  like  occurrences  marked  his  whole  history, 
notwithstanding  his  oft-repeated  efforts  to  divest  himself  of 
the  liability. 

"lie  was  frequently  kno\*Ti  to  leave  his  horse  tied  up  in 
the  woods,  f>r  safelv  housed  in  the  stable  of  some  friend 
where  lio  had  prcufluHl,  and  walk  all  the  way  home,  never 
oiwv  thinking  of  his  hors(%  until  intern>gate4l  on  the  subject 
bv  liis  wife  or  cliildrcn.  (.)n  one  (KH'asit)n  he  started  for  an 
af>{M>intnient  some  six  or  ei^lit  miles  from  his  residence. 
W}wu  but  n  short  distanoi*  froia  the  elvn\M'l  at  which  he  was 
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to  preach  he  turned  aside  into  the  barrens,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  while  in  private  devo- 
tion. On  remounting  his  horse  and  returning  to  the  road 
he  unwittingly  took  the  wrong  end,  and  was  jogging  along 
toward  home,  humming  a  favorite  tune,  when  met  by  some 
of  his  friends  who  were  going  to  hear  him  preach.  '  Well, 
brethren,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  very  pleasantly,  *  are  you 
not  going  the  wrong  way  V  They  thought  not.  '  We  are 
going  to  Bibb's  Chapel  to  hear  you  preach,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly  the  right  road.'  He  appeared  much  astonished,  but 
yielding  the  point  he  turned  about  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  church,  being  much  more  inclined  than  any  of  tho 
company  to  laugh  at  his  blunder. 

"During  the  earthquakes,  or  'shakes,'  as  they  were 
commonly  called,  with  which  many  portions  of  the  West- 
em  country  were  visited  in  1811  and  1812,  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  when  the  earth  was  rocking  and  reeling  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  Mr.  Cook  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  his  bed  and  started  to  the  door.  His  wife, 
fearing  that  he  was  about  to  leave  tho  room,  exclaimed: 
'  O  my  dear  husband !  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me,  I 
hope  V  He  replied :  '  If  my  Lord  is  coming  I  can  wait  for 
no  one.'" 

Mrs.  Bedford  gives  an  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind 
not  quite  so  strange  as  the  above  instances,  but  still  of  tho 
same  class.  He  had  left  an  oil  cloth  cloak  with  her  Ui  1x5 
lined,  and  some  other  articles  of  clothing  were  also  dcpoH- 
ited  with  her  at  the  same  time.  When  he  was  at  her 
father's  house  for  the  last  time  ^Irs.  Sutton  said  t(f  her 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Bt^lford,  "We  will  see  whether  Broth<*r 
Cook  will  think  of  his  clothes."  They  waitti^l  until  he  h;i<i 
bid  them  adieu,  and  jriven  them  his  blessinj^,  when  he  wan 
reminded  of  his  cloak,  etc.  He  s^'cmed  to  awake  as  ihttn  a 
dream,  and  thanked  his  kind  friends  ihr  their  care  of  hiw 
interests,  and  t^'ikiu^  the  articles  he  turned  his  fa/;^;  Vr/^ani 
the  south,  and  thvv  saw  him  no  more. 

Bishop  M'rrJs  savH  of  Mr.  O>ok   \.\v,iX  "\i**  v;*ah  i'\u\\v»\N.' 
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ically  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith,  and,  like  Enoch,  walked 
with  God.  Perhaps  no  man  of  modem  times  was  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  grace,  had  more  experi- 
ence in  *  the  deep  things  of  God,'  or  felt  more  deadness  to 
the  world  than  Valentine  Cook.  One  consequence  was,  he 
sometimes  betrayed  absence  of  mind  in  commonplace  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  when  he  retired  for  secret  devotion,  just  before 
public  service,  his  friends  had  to  watch  him,  or  he  would 
pray  till  afler  the  time  appointed  for  him  to  commence 
preaching." 

"  While  Brother  Cook  was  remarkable  for  solemnity, 
both  of  appearance  and  deportment,  there  was,  in  his  natu- 
ral composition,  a  spice  of  eccentricity  sufficient  to  attract 
attention,  but  not  to  destroy  his  ministerial  influence.  On 
one  occasion  he  commenced  his  public  discourse  in  a  coun- 
try place  thus :  *  As  I  was  riding  along  the  road  today  1 
saw  a  man  walk  out  into  his  field  with  a  yoke  under  his 
arm ;  by  the  motion  of  the  stick  he  brought  up  two  bul- 
locks, and  placed  the  yoke  upon  them.  At  another  place  1 
saw  an  ass  standing  by  a  corn-crib,  waiting  for  his  diuly 
provender.'  Then  he  read  for  his  text,  *The  ox  knoweth 
his  ovTier,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not 
know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.'  Isa.  i,  3.  lie  was  a 
ready  man,  had  a  fruitful  mind,  and,  no  doubt,  what  he 
had  seen  on  the  way  suggested  the  subject  of  his  discourse.** 

Another  of  his  characteristics  was  a  fondness  for  music. 
Dr.  Stevenson  savs : 

"  Mr.  C(K)k  was  remarkably  fond  of  music,  instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal.  He  was  a  good  singer  himself,  and 
wherever  he  wont  encoiiniged  the  young  people  espec- 
ially to  learn  to  sing,  never  forgetting  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, *  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also.'  He 
usikI  to  say  that  he  never  Mt  fully  prepared  for  prc*aching 
imtil  he  heard  a  g<x>d  old-fashioned  hymn,  or  evangelical 
song  well  sung.  While  he  lived  in  the  towns  of  Kentucky 
he  would  sometimes  sit  for  hours  at  his  window  by  night, 
Vistenwg  with  the  most  intense  deliij^ht  to  the  soft  and  mel- 
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low  strains  of  the  flute  and  violin,  or  to  the  more  shrill  and 
piercing  nojy  of  the  clarionet.  When  he  resided  in  the* 
vicinity  of  Sissellville,  the  young  men  of  the  town,  know- 
ing his  fondness  for  music,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
serenades  at  late  hours  of  the  night.  On  such  occasions 
they  always  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  were  more 
than  remunerated  for  their  trouble  by  his  fatherly  coun- 
sels, which  were  usually  given  in  a  manner  so  very 
impressive  as  never  to  be  erased  from  their  memory.  In- 
cidents and  anecdotes  related  by  this  venerable  apostle  of 
Methodism  are  still  recited  with  peculiar  interest  by  some 
who  participated  in  those  nocturnal  visitations.  But  of  Mr. 
CJook's  peculiarities  we  have  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much, 
although  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  such  matter." 

Mr.  Cook,  when  he  had  become  venerable  for  age,  and 
considering  his  end  near,  desired  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
East  and  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former  labors.  In  the 
autumn  of  1820  he  carried  out  that  project.  He  mounted 
his  horse  iu  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Methodist  chivalry, 
which  fired  the  souls  of  Wesley  and  Asbury,  and  which 
so  strongly  marked  his  character  and  movements  when  he 
entered  the  Wyoming  Valley,  nearly  thirty  years  before. 
Well  mounted,  and  equipped  with  his  saddle-bags  and 
pocket  Bible,  no  young  itinerant  ever  left  home  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  did  he. 

As  he  commenced  this  mission  the  old  adversary  re- 
solved to  prevent  his  success,  and,  as  the  good  man  subse- 
quently related  the  affair  to  the  llev.  Dr.  Drake,  proceeded 
upon  a  well-considered  plan,  but  after  all  was  unsuccessful. 
Here  is  the  story  : 

"  The  day  1  left  Uniontown  and  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  devil  came  to  me  and  said  : 
'  You  are  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Methodist 
Church ;  your  fame  has  already  reached  the  eastern  cities. 
If  you  will  change  your  rnanner  in  the  pulpit  a  little,  make 
your  discourses  more  erudite,  your  style  more  florid,  your 
manner  less  earnest  and  boisterous,  you  will  lae  adxa-vc^^Vj 
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the  learned;  the  papers  will  be  filled  with  your  praise. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  wiik  throng  the 
ehurches  where  you  preach.'  'Ah,  Satan,  is^iat  youf " 
said  the  venerable  man,  as  he  reined  up  his  horse  to  8  stand- 
still ;  '^ '  I  will  go  not  one  step  farther  unless  you  leave.' 
Leaving  the  road  a  few  hundred  yards,  1  found  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  where  I  thought  myself  safe  from  obser- 
vation ;  I  dismounted,  tied  my  horse,  fell  on  my  knees,  head 
to  the.  ground,  (the  snow  was  about  six  inches  deep.)  I 
had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  the  devil  again 
accosted  me,  and  said  :  '  You  look  for  all  the  world  like  a 
bear;  (his  dress  was  a  black  overcoat  Mrith  long  cape;) 
some  hunter  will  soon  see  you  and  shoot  you.'  I  sprang 
up  and  looked  in  every  direction  for  the  hunter,  but  saw  no 
one.  '  Ah,  Satan,  that's  you  again.  Let  them  shoot,  I  will 
not  leave  till  you  leave.' " 

'^  Here  he  wrestled  for  a  long  time ;  here  he  got  the  vio> 
tory.  Satan  was  bruised  beneath  his  feet ;  angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him.  He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  resolved 
to  '  preach  the  preaching '  which  his  Master  bade  him,  widi- 
out  any  reference  to  self-aggrandizement." 

He  passed  through  Lexington,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh. 
His  biographer  says : 

"  From  Pittsburgh  he  went  on  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  thence  to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  dur- 
ing the  principal  part  of  the  winter,  preaching  to  the  vast 
crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  gracious  revival  fol- 
lowed his  labors.  Scores  and  hundreds  were  awakened, 
and  converted  to  Grod  through  his  iustruiiientality." 

In  this  trip  he  did  not  visit  Wyoming,  as  so  great  a  dis- 
tance out  of  the  direct  course  which  he  h:ul  marked  out 
would  have  added  too  much  to  the  labor  of  his  journey. 

He  was  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  session  of  the 
Gniference  of  1821.  Of  his  appearance  and  labors  on  that 
occasion  we  have  received  the  foUowuig  particulars  from 
the  Rev.  Gideon  Lanmng,  then  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Conferenoe,  who  was  present : 
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« In  1821  or  1822  Rev.  V.  Cook  visited  several  places 
of  his  early  ministry,  and  came  to  Baltimore  while  the  Con- 
ference was  in  session.  His  appearing  among  us  was  fraught 
with  as  much  interest  as  was  that  of  the  coming  of  Titus. 
It  was  announced  that  he  would  preach  at  3  P.M.,  and  the 
large  church  on  Eutaw-street  was  filled  with  anxious  hearei*s, 
many  of  whom  were  preachers,  and  several  of  them  com- 
panions of  his  early  toils.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit,  a  vener&ble  stalwart  figure,  *  clothed 
with  humility,'  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  benignity. 
Read  his  hymn  in  an  artless  manner ;  singing  over,  he  began 
to  pray,  and  soon  prayed  *  the  heavenly  blessing  down ;' 
gave  out  his  text,  *  Whereas  I  was  once  blind  I  now  see.' 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  soon  sufiused  with  tears ; 
the  heart  was  thrilled,  and  began  to  melt.  By  seeing  and 
hearing  this  man  of  God,  I  obtained  a  clearer  view  of  that 
Scripture,  '  fiiU  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  than  I  had 
ever  received  before.  From  that  conference  I  went  to  a 
charge  in  Virginia.  I  had  heard  of  a  great  revival  on  a  part 
of  that  circuit  a  few  months  before.  On  my  arrival  they 
told  me  how  it  was  brought  about:  Valentine  Cook  had 
been  there  visiting,  and  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  went 
from  house  to  house  talking  to  thera  about '  Jesus,'  and  per- 
suading them  to  become  Christians." 

Mr.  Cook  was  kind-hearted  and  loved  peace,  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  desert  his  colors  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He 
was  a  clear-headed  man,  a  master  of  logic,  and  when  truth 
was  assailed  by  the  abettors  of  error  he  was  on  hand  for  a 
t>rave  defense.  He  had  two  controversies  in  the  course  of 
nis  life  which  are  considered  as  having  exerted  a  decided 
and  wide-spread  influence  upon  the  cause  of  Methodism  in 
the  West.  One  was  before  he  came  to  Wyoming,  and  the 
other  was  subsequently.  The  first  was  with  a  minister  of 
the  Scotch  Seceders,  upon  the  issues  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians ;  and  the  second  was  with  a  Baptist  minister 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  His  argument  on  baptism  is 
published  ui  an  Appendix  with  his  Memoirs,  and  \^  m  ^OTS\«i 
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respects  original,  and  in  its  main  points  quite  conclu- 
si^'e. 

The  debate,  if  such  it  should  be  called,  with  the  Scotch 
divine  was  a  singular  affair.  His  assailant  had  probably 
been  aroused  by  the  popularity  of  the  young  itinerant,  and 
sent  out  a  challenge  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  a  part  of  the 
world,  that  part  embracing  Mr.  Cook  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Arminians.  Mr.  Cook  felt  himself  called  upon  to  meet  the 
champion  in  the  open  field,  and  an  appointment  was  accord- 
ingly made  for  a  public  debate.  The  champion  came  on 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  On  finding  the  congre- 
gation, who  had  assembled  in  the  woods,  impatiently  wait- 
ing, he  gave  them  this  apology  :  "  I'm  here  in  ample  time  to 
give  the  youngster  a  dose  from  which  he'll  not  soon  recover." 
Upon  eying  the  plain,  unpretending  Methodist  preacher,  he 
exclaimed,  with  rude  and  haughty  mien :  "  What !  is  this  the 
young  man  who  has  had  the  impertinence  to  assail  the  doo* 
trines  of  grace  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cook,  "  I  have 
never  assailed  the  doctrines  of  grace,  though  I  have  entered 
my  protest  against  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system." 

The  haughty  Scotchman  would  enter  into  no  arrangements 
to  secure  fair  play  in  the  fight,  but  was  bent  upon  killing  ofT 
the  stripling,  and  then  leaving  the  field  with  glory.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  with  a  furious  tirade  against  Wesley 
and  his  systt^m  for  two  hours,  when  he  took  his  seat  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Mr.  Cook  opened  his  part  of  the  act  with  a  fervent  prayer, 
after  which  he  commenced  his  defense  with  some  trepidation. 
As  he  proceeded,  however,  his  c^)nfidence  improved.  Hi» 
(h'fense  of  Wesley  and  his  followers  took  hold  of  the  mind 
of  the  vast  crowd  before  him,  and  such  was  the  evident 
effect  upon  them  that  the  learned  divine  anM  not  contain 
himself,  and  springing  to  his  feet  he  voi'iferated :  "  Wolf! 
wolf!  wolf  in  sheep's  clothinfj !"  But  his  writhing  and 
bawling  were  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Cook  ])riK>eeded,  and  the 
people  listened.     Ilis  voice  improved  in  compass,  and 
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argument  rose  in  brilliancy  and  power,  until  the  old  plat- 
form shook  and  seemed  crumbling  to  atoms.  The  poor 
old  dominie  could  endure  the  pelting  of  the  storm  no  longer, 
and  hastily  arose,  and  with  what  voice  he  had  left,  bawled 
out :  "  Follow  me,  follow  me,  and  leave  the  babbler  to  him- 
self." It  was  a  failure.  Only  two  or  three  followed  the 
learned  parson,  while  the  dense  crowd  remained  and  listened 
with  astonishment  to  the  almost  superhuman  eloquence  and 
ove^fwhelming  demonstrations  of  the  young  orator.  The 
people  were  upon  their  feet,  and  with  strained  eyes  and 
open  mouths  gave  breathless  attention  to  the  discourse  to 
its  close ;  and  when  Mr.  Cook  took  his  seat  the  crowd  were 
in  tears,  and  for  some  little  time  remained  motionless.  It 
was  a  perfect  triumph ;  the  fame  of  the  young  preacher  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  his  praise  was  in  the  mouth  of  all,  not 
excepting  the  orthodox  of '  auld  lang  syne.'  One  demanded, 
"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  man?"  "Never,"  was  the 
answer.  One  stern  old  Covenanter  was,  however,  proof 
against  all  the  influences  of  the  occasion.  As  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  novel  scene  he  heard  so  many  expressions 
of  admiration  of  the  young  preacher  that  his  pious  horror 
broke  loose :  "  Sirs,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  that  ye  are  in 
great  danger  of  being  led  captive  by  the  de'il  at  his  will. 
Ha'e  ye  never  read  how  that  Satan  can  transform  himseP 
into  an  angel  o'  light,  that  he  may,  if  it  were  possible,  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  1  I  tell  ye,  sirs,  he's  a  dangerous  mon, 
and  the  less  ye  ha'e  to  do  wi'  him  the  better  for  us  a'." 
Well  done,  Davey  Dean ;  that's  orthodox ! 

The  facts  of  the  above  sketch  were  reported  by  Bishop 
Roberts,  who  was  present,  and  are  found  in  Dr.  Stevenson's 
book.  In  relation  to  the  results  of  this  singular  and  interest- 
ing encounter  the  doctor  remarks  :  "  It  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  that  this  controversy  was  the  means 
(j^  opening  to  her  ministry  a  *  great  and  effectual  door '  of 
usefulness.  From  that  day  forward  the  MetbodVsV,  CWcOa.^ 
in  aU  that  mountain  range  of  country,  bas  "b^eu  T«i.^\5\^ 
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advancing  in  numbers  and  influence.     The  truth  of  this 
mark  could  he  readily  established  by  the  testimony  of 
many  living  witnesses  were  it  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  Cook  had  for  some  time  labored  under  an  impresBioii 
that  he  should  soon  be  called  to  his  reward,  but  it  was  not 
with  him  a  matter  of  painful  concern.  His  end  was  befitting 
such  a  life  as  he  had  lived,  and  such  a  character  as  ho  had  sus- 
tained.    The  account  given  by  his  biographer  is  as  follows : 

"  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  attended  a  ounp- 
meeting  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  home.  As  usual, 
ho  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success.  He  preached  on 
the  Sabbath  to  a  vast  crowd,  from  these  words  :  *  For  our 
light  aflliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  2  Corin- 
thians iv,  17.  After  a  solemn  and  very  impressive  pause,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  said :  '  What !  our  afflictions 
work  for  us  a  weight  of  glory  ! — afar  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  /'  and  added,  *  1  believe  it  with  all 
my  heart,  because  thou,  O  God,  hast  reveiiled  it  in  this 
blessed  volume.'  The  efll'ct  upon  the  congregation  is  said 
to  have  been  very  remarkable,  and  the  discourse  throughout 
has  been  represented  as  among  the  most  able  and  efli«ctive 
that  he  ever  delivered.  This  was  the  last  siTmon  ho 
preached,  as  I  was  informed  by  his  weeping  widow  8  few 
months  after  his  de^ith. 

"  On  his  return  home  from  this  meeting  he  was  violently 
attackiHl  with  bilious  fever.  His  case  from  the  first  was 
considered  doubtful,  and  finally  hopeless.  Conscious  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  he  called  his  wife  and  children  U> 
his  bedside,  and  atler  takin^;  a  last  earth)  v  leave  of  his 
fauiily,  he  committ^'d  them,  with  nuuiy  expressit>ns  of  con- 
fidence, to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Almighty  Crood- 
ness.  When  asked  by  one  of  his  neighlxtrs,  a  few  moments 
before  his  death,  how  he  felt,  he  answercnl,  'I  scarcely 
know;'  and  then  added,  *  When  I  think  of  Jesus,  and  of 
living  with  him  forever,  I  am  so  filhul  with  the  love  of  God 
that  J  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  v\\  vW  V^d^  or  out  of 
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the  body.'  These  were  the  last  words  that  ever  fell  from 
his  lips.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, '  strong  in  fiuth,  giving 
glory  to  God.' " 

We  have  no  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook,  or  account  of 
his  age  when  he  left  the  world.  These  are  matters  of  com- 
paratively small  moment,  still  we  wonder  l^t  his  biogra- 
pher has  omitted  what  is  so  usually  found  in  connection 
with  every  life  and  death  which  is  worthy  of  a  record. 
Bishop  Morris,  not  very  coiifidently,  gives,  what  must  be 
neac  tiie  truth,  the  date  of  Mr.  Cook's  death  some  time  in 
the  year  1823.  His  age,  it  is  probable,  was  not  &r  from 
sixty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RESULTS  —  CHARACTERS. 

Valentine  Cook  had  gone,  but  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  and 
that  of  his  predecessors  and  coadjutors,  remained.  The 
first  class,  as  we  have  seen,  was  organized  by  Anning 
Owen,  at  Ross  Hill,  in  1788.  Captain  Ebenezer  Parish 
was  appointed  leader.  He  was  the  first  Methodist  class- 
leader  in  Wyoming,  and  for  several  years  did  good  service 
to  the  Church.  His  house  was  the  regular  preaching  place, 
and  he  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  Bishop  Asbury  the 
first  time  he  visited  the  valley.  He  was  fond  of  company, 
and  was  finally  betrayed  by  his  old  habits,  and  made  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith.  Apostasies  are  severe  trials  to  the 
Church  even  now,  in  her  strength ;  but  how  much  greater 
must  the  afflictions  which  she  endured  from  such  sources 
have  been  when  she  was  feeble. 

A  class  had  been  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1792.  Abram 
Goodwin,  Benjamin  and  Gilbert  Carpenter,  a  German  by 
the  name  of  EosecrantZy  Stephen  Jenkins,  PYniVp  Jayc^&aQXL^ 
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and  others,  are  mentioned  as  prominent  members.  Jenkiniy 
it  is  believed,  was  leader  of  this  class.  Rosecrantz's  home 
and  Jackson's  house  were  famous  in  those  days  as  meeting 
places,  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  power  of  God  and 
the  conversion  of  souls. 

Darius  Williams  succeeded  Captain  Parish  as  leader  of 
the  class  at  Ross  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
singers  we  ever  listened  to.  He  became  a  mighty 
exhorter,  was  long  a  local  preacher,  and  although  his  leal 
was  somewhat  fitful,  yet  his  general  course  was  onward 
and  his  influence  salutary. 

Abel  Pierce,  Esq.,  settled  in  Kingston  before  the  war  on 
the  ancient  river  bank,  a  little  higher  than  the  town  of 
Wilkesbarre;  the  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  heirs  of 
Pierce  Butler,  Esq.  He  was  exceedingly  eccentric,  and  his 
wife,  if  possible,  more  so  than  himself.  She  lived  long 
after  thq  death  of  her  companion,  and  was  called  **  Aunt 
Ruth,"  and  when  she  became  quite  old,  ^'Grandmother 
Pierce."  Mrs.  Pierce  became  an  early  convert  to  Method- 
ism. She  was  naturally  full  of  humor,  and  not  destitute  of 
pride  and  self-conceit.  She  heard  so  much  about  the  Method- 
ists that  she  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  see  what  they 
were  made  of  She  supposed,  of  course,  they  were  a  pack 
of  fanatical  fools  who  might  furnish  her  with  a  little 
amusement.  Upon  learning  that  a  Methodist  preacher  was 
at  a  Mr.  Buck's,  who  lived  near  by,  she  called  to  look  at 
him.  According  to  her  own  account,  she  entered  the  room 
where  he  was  with  a  haughty  air,  feeling  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  strange  being  upon  whom  she  came  to  gaie. 
But  no  sooner  did  she  set  her  eyes  upon  him  than  tho  was 
struck  with  the  solemnity  and  heavenly  sweetness  of  his 
countenance.*  She  immediately  sunk  down,  in  her  own 
estimation,  into  the  character  of  a  poor  miserable  sinner^ 
and  left  the  house  with  her  head  drooping  and  her  heart 
aching.  She  was  soon  a  dcK;ided  Methodist,  and  her  houstt 
ever  after  was  a  most  pleasant  home  {or  \\i«  ^t%mSmk%. 
•  The  preacbor  wa*  Uie  Hex .  "W  m.  CoWjwIC 
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"Grandmother  Pierce"  was  at  all  the  meetings  in  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Kingston  when  the  writer  traveled  the  Wyoming 
circuit,  in  1818-19,  and  then  she  was  the  life  of  every  circle 
she  entered.  She  was  independent,  frank,  earnest,  kind- 
hearted,  sociable,  and  not  a  little  eccentric.  When  old  and 
wrinkled  she  had  all  the  fire  of  youth  running  through  her 
veins.  Her  wit  and  her  drollery  made  her  a  most  desirable 
appendage  of  all  the  social  circles,  whether  composed  of  the 
old  or  the  young.  She  had  a  sharp,  squealing  voice,  withr 
out  the  least  tinge  of  the  graces  of  modulation  or  regard  for 
the  critical  ear.  She  was  a  sort  of  licensed  character,  say- 
ing just  what  she  pleased  and  as  she  pleased  without  giving 
offense.  Her  irony  was  sometimes  exceedingly  cutting, 
and  yet  its  victim  would  laugh  heartily  at  the  manner  of  it, 
while  it  really  cut  to  the  quick.  Like  the  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic martyr.  Sir  Thomas  More,  she  kept  up  the  same  habit 
of  uttering  witty  and  queer  sayings  to  the  last — just  as  full 
of  them  upon  her  deathbed  as  ever.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  this  unique  old  lady  was  entirely  made  up  of 
the  qualities  above  attributed  to  her;  her  wit  and  humor 
were  seasoned  with  good  common  sense,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  spirit  of  religion.  She  understood  the  persons  with 
whom  she  was  dealing,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  She  was  never  out  of  time,  never 
ungraceful,  because  she  had  the  art  of  making  it  understood 
that  she  had  no  mean,  selfish  ends  to  answer ;  that  she  had 
a  generous,  large  heart  in  her ;  that  she  feared  her  God  and 
loved  everybody;  but  that  she  was  her  own  model,  and 
cared  not  a  fig  whether  it  was  like  anything  else  in  the  wide 
world  or  not. 

The  following  singular  instance  is  illustrative  of  her  inde^ 
pendence :  One  Sabbath  day,  after  the  morning  service  in 
Wilkesbarre,  she  went  to  Mr.  Joseph  Slocum's,  to  dine  with 
the  preacher.  An  English  gentleman  and  lady  were  boai*d- 
ing  at  Mr.  Slocum's.  The  lady  took  occa^\o\\  \.o  \cv^^ 
several  contemptuous  remarks  in  relaUon  lo  >l\vci  ^<i\5«v 
odists.     The  preacher  was  young,  and  A.un\.  \\^x^.\v  'vOOi.  ^ 
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sympathy  for  him.  It  would  have  been  ungallant  for  Um 
-  to  enter  the  list  against  the  lady ;  and  Mrs.  Slocum,  though 
deeply  grieved,  reserved  her  resentment  for  a  private  inter- 
view. Aunt  Ruth  was  bound  by  no  law  of  politeness  to 
ignore  the  insult,  and  she  squealed  out,  "Take  care!  yoa 
hurt!  you  hurt!'^  This  was  all  that  was  said  at  die 
time. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lady  visited  Mrs.  Pierce,  witk 
several  ladies  of  Wilkesbarre.  She  was  received  with  com- 
mon politeness,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  the  afternoon^  not 
failing,  however,  to  show  her  high  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
Old  England,  and  her  own  superiority  to  everybody  else. 
Tea  came  on  in  due  time,  and  "Aunt  Ruth,"  as  usual,  was 
the  principal  object  of  interest  and  attraction.  She  kept 
things  in  motion,  and  oflen  convulsed  the  whole  cirde  with 
laughter  by  her  wit  and  humor.  Tea  being  over,  she  calle4 
her  ladyship  aside  and  said  to  her:  "Now  you  may  go 
home."  The  lady  blushed,  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
resent  the  insult;  but  there  was  the  little  old  woman  stand- 
ing before  her  like  an  iron  pillar,  unmoved  by  passion,  with 
her  piercing  eye  upon  her,  and  manifesting  a  remarkable 
indifference  to  the  consequences.  The  lady  quailed  and 
lefl.  She  knew  there  was  for  her  no  redress,  and  she 
took  the  rebuke  in  silence,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  profited 
by  it 

Her  utterances,  voice,  and  action,  altogether,  were  a  per- 
fect remedy  for  hypochondria.  The  most  sober-sided  old 
mope  would  be  flung  into  a  fit  of  laughter  by  her  singalar 
associations,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hashed  up 
and  given  out,  before  he  had  time  to  fortify  himself  against 
her  irresistible  and  always  victorious  sallies.  Tlie  beauty 
of  the  whole  was  that  she  never  made  an  efibrt  to  be 
witty,  nor  seemed  to  be  aware  that  she  was  so  considered. 
She  never  laughed  at  her  oviti  fun.  It  was  always 
explosion  of  homo  combustibles^  the  outbreaking  of 
exuberance  of  original  and  strange  aaaocAtt\A<n\%. 
Her  religioua  exercises  parU>oVL  \w%^\^  ^^  ^« 
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manner,  but  were  considerably  modified  by  strong  religious 
feelings.  She  was  not  remarkably  gifted  in  speaking 
or  in  prayer,  but  she  was  always  on  hand.  She  spoke  in 
every  love-feast,  she  prayed  in  every  prayer-meeting;  but 
would  often  stop  abruptly,  without  anything  like  a  closing 
sentence.  She  sometimes  talked  and  exhorted  in  her 
prayers,  and  not  unfrequently  prayed  in  her  exhortations. 
It  was  all  the  same ;  whatever  she  did  for  God  was  done 
with  a  heart  and  will  which  kindled  up  the  fire  of  sym|)athy 
all  around  her. 

One  of  her  speeches  in  love-feast  was  this,  and  little  or 
nothing  else:  "The  devil  tempts  me,  he  tempts  me,  he 
tempts ;  but  I  say  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't !" 

She  had  a  strength  of  nerve  that  under  some  circumstances 
would  have  fitted  her  for  a  heroine.  Once,  on  coming  to 
Forty  Fort  to  love-feast,  she  was  thrown  from  her  carriage 
and  dislocated  her  shoulder,  or  elbow;  but,  nothing  daunted, 
on  she  came  to  the  church.  The  pain  in  her  arm  was  so 
severe  that  she  retired  to  a  house  hard  by  and  had  her  joint 
adjusted  by  a  surgeon,  and  then  returned  to  the  love-feast 
and  made  her  speech,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
This  remarkable  woman  died  in  great  peace  at  her  residence 
in  Kingston. 

One  of  her  daughters  married  Lord  Butler,  Esq.,  son  of 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  her  great  grandchildren  now 
constitute  a  large  and  influential  circle.  Methodism  owes 
much  to  the  Pierce  family,  but  principally  to  the  female 
portion  of  it. 

There  were  two  sisters  of  Squire  Pierce — the  husband  of 
the  venerable  lady  whose  character  has  been  briefly  sketched 
above — Alice  and  Hannah,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
Methodists.  These  ladies  lived  in  "  single  blessedness  "  to 
the  close  of  life.  They  kept  house  by  themselves  on  the 
west  bank  of  "  Butler's  Creek,"  a  short  distance  below  their 
brother's  residmcc.  Their  plain,  neat  dweWviv^  'snsls  o^ea 
the  place  of  resort  for  the  little  band  of  -praymg  T^e\^^  «^^ 
women  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church.     It  was  ^XfeMX  X^^ 
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bounds  of  the  Ross  Hill  class,  and  took  its  turn  in  aocom- 
modating  the  "  prayer-meeting."  These  maiden  ladies  were 
perfect  specimens  of  the  old  style  Methodist  women: 
earnest  in  spirit,  always  present  at  the  means  of  grace, 
free  and  generous  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  preachers, 
plain  as  a  pipe-stem,  kno.wn  and  read  of  all  as  Methodists 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  apparel. 

Mrs.  Duane,  already  noticed,  had  two  daughters,  Clara 
and  Polly,  who  were  also  members  of  the  society.  Clara 
married  the  Rev.  Alward  White,  late  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  who  traveled  Wyoming  circuit  in 
the  years  1795  and  1796. 

Benjamin  Bidlack  was  converted  some  time  during  the 
year  1793,  as  Mr.  Colbert  speaks  of  him  as  a  "brother"  in 
July  of  that  year.  lie  had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  had  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  to  intoxication.  He 
was  fond  of  company,  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  He,  how- 
ever, had  many  noble  qualities,  and  among  the  rest  a  rever- 
ence for  religion,  and  a  fondness  for  the  place  of  public 
worship,  where  he  sometimes  made  his  appearance  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  although  he  never  made  disturbance 
in  the  congregation.  He  sometimes  sang  with  great  gusto, 
and  even  "raised  the  tune,"  when  he  could  scarcely  stand 
without  holding  upon  something. 

Anthony  Turck  was  a  rough-and-tumble  preacher.  He 
was  a  Dutchman,  full  of  zeal,  and  bold  as  a  lion.  At 
one  of  his  meetings  "  Ben  Bidlack,"  as  he  was  called,  pre- 
sented himself  unusually  sf>ber,  but  with  a  bottle  of  mm  in 
his  pocket,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  sticking  out.  The  scats 
being  full,  Bidlack  stood  up  by  the  door  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  84*(>meil  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

It  was   not  long  l>efore  the  pn^acher  turned  upon  the 

drunkard  with  unmitigate<l  severity.     Ho  made  him  out  a 

f<K)l  ami  a  brute;  yea,  worse  tlian  a  decent  sort  of  bcASt 

He  would  plunge  into  thti  mire  and  wallow  like  a  hf^^  the 

most  filthy  of  all  animals ;  he  wouU  cv\thv\  *>iih»,t.  «a\^\^gH^ 

pheme  the  God  who  made  him-,  Y\c  ^ouU vaxx^j  \^  VtU  fff%^ 
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which  all  but  made  a  devil  of  him,  in  his  pocket  to  the 
house  of  God.  This  was  fearfully  personal,  and  gave  great 
alarm   to   some  of  the  congregation,  who  knew  Bidlack 

well. 

Aunt  Ruth  Pierce,  who  then  was  in  her  first  love,  as  she 
often  told  the  story,  was  frightened,  for  she  thought  of 
nothing  short  of  a  battle  between  the  preacher  and  the 
insulted  old  soldier.  She  thought  if  the  preacher  resisted, 
which  was  a  possible  thing,  for  he  was  a  man  of  pluck,  that 
he  would  be  worsted,  and  in  any  event  would  be  flogged 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  She  was  nervous,  more  so  than 
usual,  and  that  was  quite  unnecessary,  until  the  preacher 
finished  his  discourse,  when,  to  her  utter  astonishment.  Bid- 
lack  seemed  to  sneak  away  like  a  coward.  Ah!  Bidlack 
was  whipped.  Instead  of  resenting  the  attack,  he  went 
home  stung  with  remorse ;  and  it  was  soon  remarked  that 
"  Ben  Bidlack  had  become  a  Methodist."  He  had  indeed 
become  a  penitent,  and,  with  his  characteristic  frankness  and 
courage,  he  publicly  declared  his  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his 
former  course  of  life,  and  his  firm  purpose  of  amendment. 
Afler  weeks  of  anguish  he  experienced  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  He  hastened  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  he  had  found  the  Saviour.  He  had  a 
heart  full  of  sympathy,  and  his  powerful  voice  found  full 
scope  in  his  earnest  exhortations,  fervent  prayers,  and  in 
singing  the  songs  of  Zion.  He  lived  in  Newport,  but  he 
soon  visited  the  brethren  in  different  parts  of  the  valley  at 
their  meetings,  and  great  numbers  of  his  old  companions  in 
folly  came  out  to  hear  him.  Upon  hearing  him  deliver  an 
exhortation  Aunt  Ruth  Pierce  predicted  that  he  "would 
make  a  preacher,"  and  so  he  did.  We  purpose  to  give 
the  reader  a  full  report  of  his  labors  and  character  here- 
atlor. 

Colonel  Denison  and  his  lady  and  three  daughters  be- 
came members  of  the  Methodist  Church.     ColoTiel  Deo\?»Q>^ 
and  Betsey  Sills  were  the  first  couple  marnedm'^^WKvxi^., 
and  the  colonel  commanded  the  left  wmg  o^  t\v^  ^?>X?c\o\. 
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forces  on  the  occasion  of  <'  the  Indian  battle/'  He  was  a 
man  of  great  influence  in  the  country,  of  which  sufficient 
proof  was  given  by  the  responsible  positions  which  he  was 
called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  fill. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  and  ardently  pious  man.  His 
house  was  open  to  the  weary  itinerants,  and  too  mudi  oould 
scarcely  be  done  by  the  family  for  their  comfort  All  the 
preachers  made  it  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment,  while 
several  at  different  times  were  quartered  there  as  a  regular 
boarding  place.  The  colonel  died  in  great  peace.  His 
excellent  lady  survived  him  several  years,  and  then  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  The  venerable 
Asbury  was  there  several  times  entertained,  as  we  learn 
both  from  his  journal  and  the  testimony  of  members  of  the 
family  still  living. 

The  sons,  Lazarus  and  George,  were  highly  respectable 
gentlemen,  the  former  a  farmer,  who  lived  and  died  on  the 
old  homestead ;  the  other  a  lawyer  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1820, 
and  made  a  strong  speech  against  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  These  gentlemen  were 
l>oth  cherished  friends  of  the  Methodists,  although  neither  of 
them  made  a  profession  of  religion. 

Ash  BEL  Waller  lived  in  Girytown,  two  miles  below 
Wilkesbarre.  He  was  an  earnest  Methodist;  became  a 
local  preacher,  and  was  very  u^*eful.  His  labors  during 
these  early  times  through  the  valley  were  very  much  bless- 
C4l.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  establish- 
ing  Methodism  in  Plymouth,  as  we  are  told  by  Mrs.  Pringle, 
a  daugiiter  of  Benjamin  Harvey,  who  has  a  distinct  recol- 
leetion  of  the  man  and  his  labors.  He  early  removed  to 
the  Holland  Purchase  in  We8tt»ni  New  York. 

Jamks  Sutton,  Ewj.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Btnlford,  his  wife, 
one  st»n,  and  three  daughters,  united  early  with  the  Meth- 
«Niist  society.  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  man  <»f  large  hi^art,  simple 
manners,  uniform  life — a  respectable  and  influential  cittsen. 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  an  active,  sociable,  plciisaiit  little  bbdjTi 
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good  company  for  young  people  as  long  as  she  lived.  She 
was  a  lady  of  great  force  of  character  and  great  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  She  was  an  earnest  and  consistent 
Methodist,  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  providing 
comforts  for  the  Methodist  preachers  in  her  own  neat  and 
quiet  house.  The  daughters  were  all  ladies  of  excellent 
character  and  great  respectability.  Mrs.  Bedford  gives  the 
following  account  of  her  family : 

"  My  father  originally  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  always  led  an  exemplary  life.  He  became  a  Methodist, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  godly  conversation  he  suffered 
the  most  violent  persecutions  from  the  enemies  of  religion. 
Under  the  severe  trials  arising  from  these  bitter  hostilities 
he  was  accustomed  to  smile  and  remark :  '  This  is  my  con- 
solation :  the  day  is  coming  when  I  shall  meet  my  enemies 
before  a  just  God ;  then  it  will  be  known  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong.'  When  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed  he  enjoyed 
all  his  mental  faculties,  and  with  the  greatest  composure  of 
mind,  and  with  unshaken  confidence  in  his  God,  spoke  of 
going  home  to  rest.  He  died  in  his  own  house,  in  Exeter, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age." 

The  persecutions  of  which  Mrs.  B.  speaks  subsided  long 
before  Mr.  Sutton  died,  and  he  lived  in  peace  with  ail  the 
world,  and  was  much  respected  by  all  classes  for  many 
years  before  he  went  to  his  great  reward. 

"My  mother,"  says  Mrs.  B.,  "survived  my  father  ten 
years,  and  died  after  a  sickness  of  only  eight  days.  Her 
last  sickness  was  very  severe,  but  she  had  no  Christian 
friend  to  converse  with  upon  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the 
time.  I  could  get  but  little  information  concerning  her  feel- 
ings on  her  death-bed  from  the  young  people  who  attendod 
her,  but  I  trust  she  has  gone  home  to  her  Father's  kingdom. 
She  died  at  Exeter  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age." 

Mrs.  Sutton  continued  to  occupy  the  old  mansion  during 
her  lifetime,  usually  attended  by  some  of  her  grandcKvldv^w. 
She  was  frequently  importuned  by  her  sow  ^avaweV^  's,^V\\v?,<i 
lear  by,  to  leave  the  old  house  and  Vive  w\l\i  \v\m  \  \>\xX  ^v- 
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Steadily  refused  to  do  this,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  re* 
main  in  the  place  where  she  had  lived  so  long  and  so  hip- 
pily  with  the  companion  of  her  youth,  until  Grod  should  pe^ 
mit  their  pure  spirits  to  be  reunited  in  heaven.  As  kt 
society,  she  had  little  that  was  congenial  except  occasional 
visits  from  her  children  or  grandchildren,  the  Methodist 
preadiers,  or  some  of  her  old  Christian  associates  from  other 
]>lacc'S.  Hence  the  comparative  solitude  in  which  she  met 
the  final  struggle.  •  As  to  her  preparation  for  death,  that  will 
not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  had  the  hap- 
piness of  her  acquaintance.  The  writer  knew  her  long  and 
well,  and  he  will  never  forget  the  last  time  he  saw  her.  it 
was  at  a  quarterly  meeting  in  the  old  church  at  Forty  Fort 
During  the  love-ieast  she  occupied  a  pew  near  the  puipiti 
and  when  she  commenced  speaking  she  stepped  out  into 
the  aisle,  and  soon  became  so  animated  that  she  walked 
back  and  forth  and  shouted  aloud  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 
Her  testimony  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  while  she 
was  speaking  her  clear,  shrill  voice  was  ofton  nearly  drowned 
by  the  shouts  and  loud  weeping  which  tilled  the  house.  She 
must  then  have  been  about  eighty  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hooker  Smith,  one 
of  the  groat  men  of  the  Itovolutionary  times.  And  she  hep 
si'if  )>elongod  to  a  ni»blo  race  of  matrons,  who  endured  their 
full  share  of  the  toils  and  sjicritices  of  the  ghirious  fight 
with  the  dense  forests,  tlif  wild  beasts,  and  the  wild  Indians, 
and  the  dastardly  tories,  which  resulted  in  the  fruitful  fields, 
(juiet  houses,  tlourishini;  M'imols.  colleges,  auid  churches,  and 
tile  free  institutions  wliieh  n«»w  cimstitute  America  the  glory 
of  all  lands. 

The  old  Sutton  house  wa*?  situateil  in  a  gorge  of  the  west 
mountain,  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  about  twelve  miles 
al»ove  Forty  Fort.  A  mountain  torrent  rushes  through  the 
gorire,  upon  which  Sipiire  Sutton  erected  a  grist-mill.  He 
had  a  taste  for  ''milling."  auil  for  a  large  |M»rtion  of  his  lifs 
Jje  was  engaged  in  that  bus\u\'ss.  HiYi^i  *\h>\,  vivci  v^vluded^ 
juitt  at  the  head  of  a  e«jns*K\evu\Ae  \vAYtv\v»*  va\  >XMi  >k\vA\»% 


BaafDehamML  la  tiial  immediato  nei^boriKiod  d|a  ffifpabh 
tkm  was  ij^ars^ind  the  people  a  delving^  havidjn^  Fottj- 
tirt»  yean  ago,  when  the  writer  fint  Tidted  that  apot,  tta 
aoflBflry  waa  evoeediiiglj  wild  and  pkstareaqiMi  Up  die 
oteek  yoa  aaW  a  deep  chaam  OHt  throu^  rooka,  and  ahaded 
wilih.treea  and  sfaraba,  tJie  moat  perfect  apeeimfln  of  glocnn 
and  aoUtade.  Aeroaa  the  river  the  chain  of  moontaina 
w^Utt  SoXkmu  the  river,  now  ad  vinoing  to  the  imj  adg6,  aoA 
again  t^seding,  and  leaving  a  rich  bottom,  and  ever  varying 
inibtm  and  lieig^t,.preaaDta  a  moat  wild  and  poetieview. 

Here  it  was  that  ""  Father  and  Mother  Sutton''  paaaed 
half  a  ecntary  togetter,  entertained  two  generationa  of  Melih- 
odiat  pre^chera,  received  viaita  from  diatinguiahed  gneata^ 
diapenaed  charitiea  to  the  poor,  and  kept  up  an  altar  ftr  the 
worahip  of  Jehovah.  Here  the  venearahle  Athnry  finoid  a 
hone  to  hia  liking,  of  which  hc^givea  ample  evidttca  in  Ua 
JoomaL 

One  of  the  daughters,  Polly,  married  Putnam  Oatlin, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  b£r,  who  then  followed  his  profes- 
sion in  Wilkesbarre.  ITe  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
Susquehanna  county,  residing  at  different  times  in  Brooklyn, 
Montrose,  and  Great  Bend.  Mrs.  Catlin  was  a  plfun,  modest, 
but  s^isible  lady.  Her  husband  was  fbi^d  of  show,  she  waa 
the  reverse ;  but  they  lived  in  great  harpdony.  The  Meth- 
odist preachers  were  ever  welcome  at  Mr.  Catlin's  well- 
furnished  house  and  table.  Mrs.  Bedford  says :  ^  My  sister, 
Polly  Catiin,  died  at  her  son-in-law's,  in  Delta,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.  Oh  her  death-bed,  when 
she  was  told  that  she  could  not  live  untjl  night,  she  was 
perfectly  composed,  adding,  ^  Christ  is  mine  And  I  am  his.' 
Mr.  Catlin  once  told  me  that  he  should  have  be^i  led  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  religion  but  for  her  exemplary  life." 
She  was  the  mother  of  a  numerous  &mily,  and  among  her 
sons  is  George  Catlin,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  artist,  known  to 
the  whole  world. 

^^My  sister,  Sallie  Sterling,"  says  Mrs,  BeMor^^ ''''  es^xy 
r/fineed  religion,  I  think,  not  loM  before  \ic\r  Aj^^Jci.    "^^ 

fkrJjr  Mfefhodiam.  ft 
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Methodists  were  her  people,  but  she  experienced  s(»aa 
difficulties  in  enjoying  an  intimate  connection  \fith  them. 
When  she  was  dying  her  husband  sat  behind  and  supported 
her.  *  How  good  it  is,'  said  she, '  on  a  death-bed  to  hare  a 
God  to  go  to.'  Major  Sterling  tinted,  and  had  to  be  helped 
out  of  the  room. 

"  My  brother  William  died  in  the  Lake  country.  He 
died  suddenly  while  traveling  the  road.  He  expired  but  a 
few  minutes  after  talking  with  a  friend,  to  all  appearance  in 
perfect  health.  I  aflerward  learned  from  his  son  that  he 
held  out  faithful  to  the  end." 

The  Carver  family  contributed  largely  to  the  influence 
and  establishment  of  Methodism  in  Wyoming.  Samuel 
Carver  became  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  local  preacher. 
He  was  a  sensible,  industrious,  earnest  man :  his  life  was 
without  reproach,  and  he  won  souls  to  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Noah  Wadiiams  was  a  Congregationalist  minis- 
ter, and  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  He  settled  in  Plymouth 
ailer  his  sons  had  been  there  some  time.  He  had  prcvioualj 
been  settled  as  pastor  at  the  East.  When  he  came  to  Wyo- 
ming he  was  soon  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  Methodism,  and 
commenced  preaching  here  and  there  wherever  he  found  an 
opening.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  a  local 
preacher.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in  preaching  and 
laboring  with  great  zeal  and  acceptability  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  tlie  societies.  His  son  Moses  was  a 
simple-hearted,  eaniest  Christian,  and  was  appointed  dass- 
le^ider  after  Mr.  Coleman  died.  His  widow  still  survives. 
Mr.  Wa<lhams  having  died  while  yet  a  young  man,  his  widow 
was  married  to  Josiah  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth. 

Calvin  Wadiiams,  of  Plymoutli,  was  the  son  of  the  min- 
ister just  noticed,  and  was  converted  under  tlw^  labors  i»f . 
Valentine  (  ook.  He  contributed  lari^ely  to  the  erection  of 
a  building  callcnl  ^'  the  Academy,"  adapted  lx»th  to  the  pur-  ' 
poses  of  a  school  and  of  religious  worship.  The  upper 
story  waa  soatcMl,  and  fitteiX  v\\>  VvvYv  t\  y>\\y\\.  w\<\  «si.  aLtar^ 
and  wan  tho  only  church   \u  V\\\w>v\xV  ^*^t,  i^^^cW^  ^jjc^ 
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years.  Mr.  Wadhams's  house  was  ever  open  to  the  preachers, 
and  was  often  filled  full  on  quarterly-meeting  occasions. 
His  first  wife  was  a  pious  lady,  and  a  few  years  after  her 
death  he  was  married  to  the  Widow  Lucas.     She  lived  with 

• 

her  first  husband  on  Ross  Hill,  and  there  became  a  Method- 
ist at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  that  society. 

Calvin  Wadhams  amassed  a  large  property,  which  was 
mostly  inherited  by  his  only  son,  Samuel  Wadhams,  Esq., 
who  now  occupies  the  paternal  residence.  Methodism  has 
been  cherished  in  the  family  down  to  the  fourth  generation, 
and  is  still  a  vital  element  in  the  whole  circle. 

The  first  family  in  Plymouth  brought  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  Methodism  was  the  Coleman  family.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Coleman,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  lived  and 
died  exemplary  and  influential  members  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Coleman  had  a  comfortable  home,  to  which  he  invited 
the  preachers,  and  that  was  no  small  part  of  the  "  material 
aid"  so  necessary  during  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  the  first  class-leader  in  Plymouth.  His 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hodge  and  Mrs.  IloUey,  were  active 
members  of  the  Church,  and  made  up  a  part  of  one  of  the 
most  admirable  circles  of  pious  women  that  we  ever  became 
acquainted  with,  in  1818  and  several  years  subsequently. 
They  were  glowing  lights  in  the  Church  of  God  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Woolcy  is  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Bedford  as  one  of 
the  first  Methodists  with  w^hom  she  became  acquainted. 
She  is  still  remembered  in  different  neighborhoods.  She 
was  poor  as  to  this  world's  goods,  a  portion  of  the  time 
dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  friends  for  a  home.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Ice  Flood  she  was  carried  away  by  the 
flood,  in  her  house,  from  "  Butler's  Creek,"  on  the  Kingston 
Flats.  The  ice  forming  a  dam  in  "Tobey's  Eddy,"  her 
house  came  to  a  stand  just  above  that  point,  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  ice.  She  commenced  a  pilgrimage  toward  the 
nearest  point  of  land.  The  cakes  of  ice  lay  yawwuevV  Vo«vi\\\vst 
in  wild  confusion,  presenting  anything  \)ut  aw  ^\e\\  ^wx^'Cvw^vi. 
S/io  conhl  not  walk ;  her  only  mode  of  locomoWow  \\^^\i^ 
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creeping  on  her  hands  and  knees.  She  struggled  alcmg, 
passing  over  the  sharp  edges  of  the  largo  cakes  of  ice,  a8> 
cending  and  descending  enormous  piles,  until  she  had  worn 
out  her  hands,  and  traces  of  blood  marked  her  path.  To  kive 
her  wounded  and  bleeding  hands  she  took  off  her  shoes  and 
'  put  her  hands  into  them,  and  thus  protecting  her  gashed 
fingers,  palms,  and  wrists,  she  wound  her  weary  way  for 
half  a  mile,  when  she  once  more  set  her  feet  on  terra  finna. 
"  Aunt  Wooley  "  held  on  her  way  to  a  goodly  old  age,  and 
died  in  peace  in  a  small  house  in  Wilkesbarre. 

Mrs.  Huldah  Gary,  the  widow  of  CJomfort  Gary,  is  still 
living  with  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Corwell,  in  Brooklyn,  Pa. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Weeks.  She  had  three  brothers 
killed  in  the  Indian  battle,  and  her  father,  an  old  man,  was 
lefl  in  charge  of  three  young  widows  and  twelve  grand- 
children !  She  was  then  five  years  of  age.  She  returned 
to  New  England  with  her  father,  where  she  remained  until 
the  Indian  troubles  were  over,  and  then  came  again  to 
Wyoming,  where  she  was  married  in  1780,  and  lived  until 
her  husband  died  and  she  was  old.  She  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  classes  in  Wilkesbarre,  Han- 
over, and  Newport : 

"  Anning  Owen  preached  in  Hanover,  and  formed  a  class 
there  in  1700.  Ashbel  and  Joseph  Waller,  John  How,  and 
Abram  Adams  were  the  first  men  who  joined  the  class. 
Ash])ol  Waller  was  the  first  class-kuider ;  he  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  then  Abram  Adams  to<jk  charge  of  the  class. 
Old  Mrs.  Waller  was  a  member  of  the  first  class." 

We  Siiw  this  old  saint,  under  most  interesting  circum- 
stances, in  Win<lsor,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  We  were  a  mere 
stripling,  it  being  the  first  year  of  our  itinerancy.  On 
coming  into  the  phuv  we  were  told  that  a  lady,  by  the  name 
of  Canfirbl.  was  at  Captain  Waller's  and  wished  us  to  call. 
We  ealled  and  found  Mother  (^anfuld,  a  school  mate  of  our 
father  and  nioth«T  in  Danburv,  Conn.,  and  a  friend  and 
neighbor  in  Mid«llefield,  N.  Y.,  in  our  l>oyish  days.  Hers 
wv  found  ^'(inmdm(»ther  Waller,"  we  think,  alH>iit  ninety 
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jews  of  age,  "wiio  kept  her  bed  o-^nstantly.  and  hail  iloiio  s*> 
for  many  yean.     Captain  Walkr  at  tliis  timo  was  a  Hapiist, 
but  '^  Grandmother^  was  a  MethcKJist.  ilv(^l  in  t)u^  wool. 
She  fired  up,  and  talked  of  the  gfX>d  old  tinu's  and  thi'  pnul 
old  preadiers  with  great  animatinn.      Wo  know  not  tho 
localities  nor  the  persons  she  roforrod   to,  anil  woro  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  her  feelings  so  fnlly  as  wo  v^uld  ha\  «* 
done  a  few  years  subsequently,  whon  thoy  luranio  taniiliar 
to  us  as  household  words.     She  soeniod  wholly  givon  u\\  to 
God,  and  perfectly  happy.    She  had  not  hoard  a  Mothodist. 
sermon  for  years,  and  no  ado  but  we  must  proaoh  tor  lior. 
Accordingly  an  appointment  was   announooiK  and   in  tho 
evening  the  neighbors  gathered  in,  and  wo  tt>ok  onr  ]H>sition 
behind  a  chair  at  the  door  of  her  room,  and  ])ri\Moliod  a 
consolatory  discourse,  which  seemed  to  tho  doar  oM  orojilnm 
like  water  to  the  thirsty  soul.     She  wavinl  hor  hands,  ot\on 
responded,  and,  although  with  a  feeble  voioo,  shout od  "(Jlory 
to  God !"     Not  long  after  this  she  dopartinl  in  groat  poaoo. 
Methodism  had  a  few  adherents   in  AVilkosluuro   hoforo 
Valentine  Gx)k  came  into  tho  country.     ^Ir.  Collurt,  in  tlio 
month  of  April,  put   up    with  'N>ld    fiioiid    Mann,"   witli 
whom  he  found  comfortable  quartors  wIumiovim-  lio  \isitod 
the  place.     Mr.  Mann's,  we  presunio,  was  the  lirst.  Iionso 
in  the  county  seat  which  was   opened   to  tho    Methodist, 
preachers,  and  it  was  here  that  Valentino  Cook  ]>roelMinied 
the  Gospel  to  those  who  came  to  hear,  whether  iVoni  motives 
of  curiosity  or  for  higher  and  better  reasons.     AVhen  he  (irsl, 
preached  there  he  was  threatened  with  niol)  viohMie<».     Wlien 
Duane's  party  undertook  to  smoke  hiiu  out  with  brimstone, 
after  the  meeting  was  concluded  he  took  his  hors(»  ami  rode 
to  Hanover  for  quarters.     Mrs.  Gary  says  Cook  was  called 
"the  greatest  preacher  that  ever  was;  a  very  learned  man 
too." 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Gary,  with  her  husband,  lived  in  Gary- 
town.  Mr.  Gary  and  his  wife  exj)eneneed  relii^i<ni  just 
before  Cook  left  the  district  in  1706.  In  Alareh  of  that 
year  they  attended  ono  of  Mr,  Cook's  quarterly  mvicUiv^a 
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on  Ross  Hill ;  it  was  held  in  the  house  of  Aaron  Dean. 
She  says :  "  We  came  to  the  river  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  die 
ice  ran  so  thick  that  the  ferryman  refused  to  ferry  us  over, 
but  he  told  us  we  might  have  the  boat  if  we  would  risk  the 
undertaking.  There  were  fifteen  of  us,  and  we  pushed  out ; 
we  were  driven  down  far  below  the  landing  place,  but  we 
finally  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  We  had  a  glorious 
meeting."  Mr.  Cook  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  valley 
on  Ross  Hill  on  Acts  xx,  from  verse  17  to  the  dose  of 
the  chapter.  Mrs.  Gary  says  her  husband  went  over  to  heai 
him,  and  said  it  was  the  most  wonderful  sermon  he  ever 
heard.  All  were  melted  down,  and  sighs,  groans,  and  sobs 
filled  the  house.  The  peoj^le  wept,  the  preacher  wept; 
and  after  the  sermon  a  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand  of  the 
man  of  God,  with  a  convulsive  utterance  of  "  Farewell,"  was 
responded  to  in  a  most  dignified,  aflfcctionate  manner  by  the 
preacher.  **  Farewell,  brother,  farewell,  sister ;  God  bless 
you  ;  be  faithful ;  we  shall  meet  in  heaven."  The  text  was 
applicable.  He  left,  and  they  of  the  valley  saw  his  &oe 
no  more. 

Mr.  Gary  removed  from  Gary  town  to  Hanover  in  1T91. 
Azel  Dana,  father  of  Hon.  Amasa  Dana,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Mrs.  Gary  says,  was  the  first  class-leadiT  in  Wilkesbarre. 
When  he  died,  which  she  thinks  was  in  1804,  her  husband, 
Gomfort  Gary,  was  appointed  leader.  He  lived  four  miles 
from  town ;  l)ut  it  was  nothing  in  those  days  for  a  claw- 
leader  to  walk  much  fiirther  than  that,  twd  or  three  times 
every  wet'k,  to  meet  the  class  and  attend  prayer-meetings. 

At  about  the  time  Mr.  Owen  formed  the  class  in  Hanover, 
he  also  formed  one  in  Newport,  four  milrs  below.  The 
Smiths  (Martin  and  .lonathan)  and  the  Iweetlers  were  the 
first  who  joini'd  the  class  in  Newport.  Benjamin  Hidlack 
live<l  in  a  little  log-ca}>in  in  Newport,  near  where  Leo's  Mills 
now  stand.  Tln'  classi's  in  HanoviT  and  NewjM>rt  were  prob- 
ably organized  in  1792  ;  it  may  be  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

Michael  H.  II.  Wilson  stands  conniH'ted  with  lloga,  and 
Jlamiiton  Jeflerson  and  Aun'mg  Ov; c\\  vj\l\\  Beneea. 
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In  1796  the  numbers  stood  thus  :  Wyoming,  221 ;  Tioga, 
138 ;  Seneca,  215. 

This  year  Alward  White  was  returned  to  Wyoming  circuit, 
and  this  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Pieurce  located, 
and  removed  to  Maryland.  He  had  traveled  fonr  years: 
the  first  year  on  Pittsburgh  circuit,  the  second  on  Seneca 
Lake,  and  the  third  and  fourth  on  Wyoming.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit,  was  estimated  a  good  preacher, 
and  was  quite  successful  in  our  territory.  He  visited 
Wyoming  some  time  in  1825,  and  preached  in  Wilkesbarre. 
His  presence  brought  back  old  recollections  to  the  mitids  of 
many  who  were  then  living.  The  following  brief  memoir 
of  him  is  found  in  the  Minutes  for  1833  : 

"  Alward  White .  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  God.  In  1793  he  commenced 
his  itinerant  career,  but  after  traveling  four  years  he  located 
and  lived  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  1819  he  was  read- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
continued  in  this  work  until  his  death.  He  was  an  accept- 
able preacher,  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  and 
firm  in  his  friendships.  lie  died  in  peace  at  his  residence 
in  Greenborough,  Md.,  November  23.  1832." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORK,  1797-1800. 

1T97,  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  elders  who  had 
charge  of  a  number  of  circuits  are  denominated  presiding 
olders,  and  Thomas  Ware  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  district  embracing  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  and 
the  country  northward  to  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Ware  was  a  calm,  modest  man,  and  contrasted  rather 
unfavorably  with  the  great  man  who  preceded  him.  He, 
was  pleasa23fc  and  instructive  in  the  family,  and  soow  ioMxA 
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his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  not  the 
power  over  men,  the  commanding  eloquence  and  the  over- 
whotming  pathos  of  Valentine  Cook.  Such  was  the  niarktd 
difference  between  the  two,  that  the  more  zealona  part  of 
the  Methodist  membership  uoiild  scarcely  withhold  expres- 
sions of  disappointment,  and  some  of  them  did  not  do  iL 
Oa  his  first  appearance  at  n  quarterly  meeting  in  Kingsun, 
Mr,  Ware  preached  on  Saturday ;  and  in  the  prayer-intwU 
ing  in  the  evening  Darius  Williams,  who  was  then  all  in  • 
blwie,  used  the  following  language  in  his  prayer :  "  O  I^rd, 
bless  our  now  cider  and  give  him  more  religion,  or  he  will 
be  trod  down  in  the  gate;"  to  which  many  responded 
"  amen."  The  elder  bore  the  implied  reproof  in  silanco, 
doubtless  knowing  how  to  appreciate  all  such  indicsdtxu. 
He  was  by  no  means  delicient  either  in  religion  or  laleatB, 
but  his  sermons  were  not  the  tornadoes  to  whioh  the  people 
had  been  accustomed.  If  a  presiding  older  did  not  hruafc 
down  everything  before  him,  he  did  not,  in  tiieir  cAtimadon, 
magnify  his  office. 

lliis  yeAt  I^OBR  Bbnton  wns  the  preacher  on  Wyoming 
circuit.  Mrs,  &tdford  says  "  he  was  a  abort,  thickset  man, 
and  a  smart  preacher."  In  relation  to  this  man,  the  Kev. 
Gideon  Lanuing  bears  the  following  testimony:  "He  mu 
"one  of  the  early  preachers  in  Wyoming  Valley;  wa*  om 
of  the  most  modest,  meek,  and  uniformly  consistent  men  I 
ever  knew.  He  had  a  stentoriim  voice,  anil  wiis  an  exool- 
leut  preacher;  but  about  1603,  having  liad  a  suvcro  fit  at 
aickness,  he  resumed  his  labors  loo  soon  opjn  liis  circuit, 
and  greatly  injuml  liis  vuie«,  so  that  in  ItsOA  he  lomiod. 
k  He  married  and  si^ttlnd  on  a  fiirrn  near  Newark,  N.  Y,, 
\  -whore  ho  lived  until  within  a  few  years,  when  ho  died  in 
e,  having  always  enjoyed  the  estee-ni  and  e< 
dibora  and  of  the  Chureli.     A  lietlur  inai 


itStokea  was  on  Tioga,  and  Anning  0«-on  and  Jol 
'u  on  Seneoa  circuit.      The  numbers  this 
inaced  on  Suneco,  and  declined  ou  Wyoming  wul 
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BKV.  WILLIAM  COLBERT  IN  OUR  FIELD  AGAIN. 

In  April,  1797,  Mr.  Colbert  makes  his  appearance  again 
in  our  territory,  pen  in  hand,  jotting  down  the  names  of 
places  and  persons,  and  the  circumstances  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  note.  He  enters  the  valley  of  Wyoming  from 
the  east,  and  after  traveling  for  a  while  on  Wyoming  circuit, 
he  again  visits  Tioga  and  the  Lake  country. 

The  itinerancy  was  not  at  this  time  so  systematic  and 
regular  an  institution  as  at  present.  Tliis  year  Colbert  ap- 
pears on  the  Minutes  in  connection  with  the  Chester  circuit, 
and  in  1798  with  Wyoming;  but,  from  his  journal,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  continued  on  Bristol  circuit,  where  he  had 
labored  in  1796,  until  he  left  for  Wyoming. 

We  shall  copy  freely  from  Mr.  Colbert's  journal,  par- 
ticularly while  he  is  at  the  north,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  incidents  which  it  contains,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  lines,  names,  and  dates  which  are  important  to  sub- 
sequent history. 

"  Thursday^  April  6.  I  set  off  this  morning  from  John 
Alexander's  for  Wyoming.  Got  as  far  as  Prescott's  tavern 
— a  very  disagreeable  ride.  Here  I  found  such  a  disagree- 
able company  that  I  omitted  proposing  to  go  to  prayer  in 
the  family. 

^' Friday^  7.  Rode  through  the  rain — through  '  the  shades 
of  death' — passed  the  Susquehanna,  and  got  once  more  to 
Darius  Williams's,  in  Wyoming,  where  I  found  my  good 
old  colleague,  Elisha  Cole. 

'-'- Saiurday ^  8.  I  preached  at  a  quarterly  meeting  extra, 
held  at  Darius  Williams's ;  Alward  White  and  Elisha  Cole 
exhorted.     We  lodged  at  Aaron  Dean's. 

"  Sunday^  9.  This  morning  we  had  a  happy  love-feast. 
Elisha  Cole  preached  from  Acts  xxii,  19 ;  Alward  White 
gave  an  exhortation  after  him ;  and  I  preached  from  Luke 
xxii,  19,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  night 
Elisha  Cole  preached  at  the  school-house,  near  Colonel  Deni- 
son's.     I  sung  and  pra/ed  after  him,  atid  \od^e^^  V\N5cl 
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Michael  Roby  Hines  Wilson,  a  young  invalid  preacher,* 
at  Colonel  Denison's.  I  have  felt  well  among  my  brethren 
in  Wyoming. 

*'^ Monday^  10, 1  spent  at  Colonel  Denison's,  for  I  felt  the 
want  of  rest."    And  a  good  place  it  was  to  rest 

^'Tuesday  11.  I  crossed  the  river  and  preached  at  Bui^^s. 
While  I  was  speaking,  a  sick  young  man  came  in  and  de- 
sired liberty  to  lie  down.  After  I  had  preached,  and  spoken 
to  the  class,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  found  him  of  deistical 
principles.  I  crossed  the  river  again,  drank  tea  at  Mr. 
Smith's,  and  lodged  at  Squire  Carpenter's.  His  &mily  used 
mo  with  great  kindness.  Since  I  was  in  this  country  the 
Lord  has  taken  from  them  a  daughter  who  had  not  been 
long  married ;  but  happy  for  her  that  she  embraced  re- 
ligion while  in  health.  She  was  a  delightful  singer,  and  I 
trust  she  has  gone  to  sing  on  high.f 

"  Wednesday^  12.  Rode  from  Carpenter's  to  my  old  friend 
Rosccrantz's,  where  I  used  formerly  to  preach,  and  from 
Rosecrantz's  to  Darius  Williams's.  From  Williams's  I 
walked  a  little  distance  to  a  friend's  by  the  name  of  Pierce* 
antl  while  I  was  conversing  witii  Sister  Pierce,J  who  should 
walk  up  but  David  Downing,  from  the  state  of  Delaware, 
who  was  moving,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  having 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the  worst  road  yet  to  go.  It  is 
well  if  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  sorrows  with  these 
people. 

**  Thursday^  13.  At  night  preached  at  Jeremiah  Coleman's^ 
and  met  a  class.     Here  the  friends  are  livelv. 

ft 

*'' Friday,  14.  PreachtMl  at  Ashbel  Waller's,  and  spent  the 
aftenuKm  and  part  of  the  evening  in  reading  "The  Shipwreck," 
an  elegant  jXK^m,  by  William  Falconer. 

"  Siiturday,  15.  (lot  through  **Tlii- Shipwreck"  and  preached 

•  He  wn«  civmire«l  in  inurria;r<'  to  Klizalutli  Doni.son,  but  ho  went  to 
liifl  trrvui  Tv\^'iiTi\  \H:f"Tv  till*  union  was  (>.itisnnini:itcd;  and  MiM  EUa^ 
lu'th  was  Hul'M-^jui-ntly  niurricl  to  ('••l-'nl  Klijah  SliiKMuakcr. 

t  Shu  WHH  ninrrii*«J  t'>.Iai>ul»  ]>ni<lt*'ir.l,  FN').,  wli"  ;«ul>svqueutly  manud 
Dflxtruh  Sutton,  one  of  our  moat  vuliiaMu  conthbutun. 

t  Aimt  Ruth  Vlcne. 
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at  old  Mother  Hide's,  in  Hanover,  and  returned  to  Ashbel 
Waller's. 

^^  Sunday^  16.  Preached  in  the  Court-house  in  Wilkes- 
barre  to  an  attentive  congregation,  some  of  whom,  I  suppose, 
were  deists.  I  felt  myself  for  some  time  at  a  loss  for  a 
subject  to  address  these  people  on.  I  wanted  to  preach 
pointedly  against  deism,  but  was  afraid  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  such  an  important  subject;  and  as  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  great  part  of  them  professed  to  believe  the 
Bible,  I  spoke  to  them  accordingly,  and  concluded  with  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  deists." 

Mr.  Colbert  had  been  told,  what  was  a  fact,  that  several 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  town  were  disciples  of  Elihu 
Palmer,  known  as  "  Blind  Palmer,"  author  of  a  dangerous 
book  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Nature."  Many  years 
ago  we  read  the  copy  of  this  book,  which  belonged  to  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith's  library.  This  work,  together  with 
the  "Age  of  Reason,"  was  circulated  and  read  by  the  men 
of  Wilkesbarre,  but  not  by  the  loomen.  A  brother  of  Blind 
Palmer  lived  in  Wilkesbarre ;  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  man 
of  influence,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  infidel  circle^ 
The  old  leaven  of  infidelity,  we  fear,  has  never  been  wholly 
exterminated  from  the  old  town,  although  it  has  ceased  to 
exercise  much  public  influence.  We  say  the  women  of 
the  ancient  borough  of  Wilkesbarre  adhered  to  Christianity. 
So  it  was,  and  hence  the  notorious  fact  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  town  opposed  Methodism,  and  some  of  them  perse- 
cuted the  Methodists,  while  their  wives  were  brought  under 
its  influence  and  rendered  it  most  effective  support.  A 
number  of  those  would  have  united  with  the  little  despised 
community  had  a  positive  interdict  not  been  laid  upon  them 
by  their  husbands. 

Mr.  Co'lbert  proceeds  :  "  Dined  at  the  Widow  Johnson's  ; 
crossed  the  river  and  preached  at  the  school-house,  near 
Colonel  Denison's,  and  lodged  at  Colonel  Denison's. 

''^  Monday^  17.  Preached  at  Benjamin  Carpenter's,  and 
lodged  at  .     These  are   kind   people^  Wt  \3tv^  Oci^- 
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dren  are  so  noisy  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  the 
place. 

"  Tuesday^  18.  Rode  to  Benjamin  Carpenter's.  The 
weather  too  inclement  to  travel.  My  time  was  too  short 
to  accomplish  my  business  if  I  had  stayed;  and  then  no 
weather  a  man  can  live  in  ought  to  stop  him,  that  is,  wh^ 
he  can  do  no  good  by  remaining. 

"  Wednesday^  19.  Rode  from  Carpenter's  to  James  Rice's. 
Attended  a  prayer-meeting  at  friend  Smith's  at  night,  and 
found  myself  in  my  element. 

"  Thursday^  20.  Rode  from  James  Rice's  to  Amos  Parks's, 
in  Salem.  A  glorious  change  has  taken  place  in  this  family 
since  I  was  here.  Mrs.  Parks,  who  used  to  be  dead  and 
Calvinistic,  is  now  alive,  and  several  of  the  children  con- 
verted. 

"  Friday^  21.  Rode  from  Amos  Parks's  to  Christian  Bow- 
man's, where  I  met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  at  night 
we  had  a  prayer-meeting. 

^^Saturday,  22.  Richard  Sneath  met  me  at  Christian  Bow- 
man's, where  is  held  a  quarterly  meeting.  Brother  Sneath 
preached.  David  Davies  gave  an  exhortation.  I  then 
preached,  and  Ashbel  Waller  gave  an  exhortation.  At  night 
we  held  a  prayer-meeting  at  Thomas  Bowman's.  I  have 
had  strange  feelings  to-day,  but  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  by 
grace  to  overcome  my  soul's  enemy. 

^^  Sunday,  23.  We  had  a  happy  love- feast,  after  whidi 
Richard  Sneath  preached.  Ashbel  Waller  preached  after 
him.  I  prexiched  after  Waller,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  with  Richard  Sneath  to  my 
old  friend  Ogden's  and  prcjiched." 

Mr.  Colbert  continued  in  the  Northumberland  circuit  fi>r 
more  than  two  weeks,  visiting  ita  principal  appointments, 
when  he  turned  toward  the  north. 

''''Saturday,  May  0.  Dined  at  John  Salmon's,  prayed  at 
Robert  Owen's  and  the  Widow  Salmon's,  and  rode  on  to 
Christian  Bowman's.  Thus  have  I  bid  adieu  to  fishing 
Creek  once  more. 
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"  From  much-loved  friendfl  whene'er  I  part, 
A  pensive  sadness  fills  my  heart ; 
Past  scenes  ray  fancy  wanders  o'er, 
And  sighs  to  think  they  are  no  more." 

"  Sunday^  7.  Spent  the  forenoon  at  Christian  Bowman's. 
I  felt  unhappy  in  mind.  I  preached  at  three  o'clock,  with 
liberty.  William  Brandon  gave  an  exhortation,  and  with 
hina  1  lodged  at  my  old  friend  Isaac  Hollo  way's,  where  I 
suppose  we  spent  half  the  night  in  conversation. 

"  Monday^  8.  I  preached  at  Berwick,  though  with  little 
freedom.  Brother  Brandon  spake  after  me.  Eode  on  to 
Amos  Parks 's,  in  Salem,  where  we  had  a  meeting,  and  spent 
the  evening  very  agreeably. 

"  Tuesday^  9.  We  rode  from  Salem  to  Andrew  Blanch- 
ard's,  and  thence  to  Jeremiah  Coleman's,  in  Shawney. 

"  Wednesday^  10.  We  rode  from  Coleman's  to  Colonel 
Denison's.  Dined  with  Alward  White  and  Michael  R.  H. 
Wilson ;  and  I  rode  on  to  James  Sutton's.  Thus  have  I  got 
on  the  frontiers  of  Wyoming  once  more,  on  my  way  to 
Tioga.     Hard  times  I  now  expect." 

MR.   COLBERT  VISFIS  TIOGA  AND  SENECA. 

''''Thursday^  11.  I  have  had  a  long  and  tiresome  ride  over 
the  Luzerne  Mountains,  from  Sutton's  to  Humphrey  Brown's 
Tavern,  a  disagreeable  place.  I  had  to  lodge  in  a  room  with 
three  or  four  vile  wretches.  As  the  company  of  such 
abominable  beings  is  so  disagreeable  here  on  earth,  what 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  escape  hell,  where  they  are  much 
worse.  ♦ 

'''Friday^  12.  Rode  from  Brown's  to  my  old  friend 
Cole's,  where  I  believe  they  were  glad  to  see  me.  O 
how  much  better  it  is  for  me  to  be  here  than  where  I  was 
la^  night ! 

'^Saturday,  13.  Rode  from  Cole's  to  my  friend  Green's,  at 
Sheshequin.  Dined  and  rode  on  to  Daniel  M'Dowall's,  at 
Chemung.   ^I  have  severe  exercises  of  mind. 

^'Sunday,  14.   Preached  at  my  old  friend  Kxe^^^^.^  «xA 
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administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the  children  were 
so  noisy  that  I  have  not  had  much  satisfaction  in 
preachhig. 

^^  Monday^  15.  Rode  from  Kress's  to  John  Dow's,  at  the 
head  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  where  I  was  kindly  received  and 
well  used. 

"  Tuesday^  16.  Rode  through  a  wilderness  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  in  com- 
pany with  a  very  venerable  man  by  the  name  of  Landers, 
who  parted  with  me  before  I  got  to  Squire  Parker's,  in  Jeru- 
salem, Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  I  was  well  received  and  kindly 
used  by  the  Squire,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Baron  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

"  Wednesday^  17.  Spent  at  Squire  Parker's,  who  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  him.  •  The  ac- 
count of  his  conversion  is  Scriptural  and  rational.  After 
his  conversion  he  joined  the  New  Lights,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued some  time  before  he  went  into  the  army ;  and  it  is 
very  strange  that  when  he  returned  from  the  army  he  was 
drawn  off,  with  a  number  more,  by  Jemima  Wilkerson,  a 
very  extraordinary  woman,  who  styled  herself  the  Universal 
Friend.  She  says  that  the  soul  that  once  inhabited  her  body 
is  now  in  heaven,  and  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  now 
dwells  in  her.  The  Squire  has  now  left  her,  and,  I  suppose, 
has  become  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  but  is  very  friendly 
to  the  Methodists. 

"  Thursday^  18.  I  spent  at  Squire  Paiker's,  and  felt  much 
indisposed  in  body  and  mind. 

^^  Friday,  19.  Rode  from  Parker's  to  Wheeler's  and  Hull's, 
and  thence  to  David  Benton's.  From  Benton's  we  went  to 
hear  a  Mr.  Irish,  a  Baptist,  preach.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
earnest.  He  is  a  Calvinist,  and  pleases  a  great  number  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  though  I  do  not  consider  him  Ihe 
greatest  preacher  I  ever  heard. 

"  Saturday,  20.    Began  our  quarterly  meeting  in  Seneca 
circuit,  at  David  Benton's.     Hamlltoiv  Jefferson  preached  an 
excellent  sermon.     I  preached  a^T  \i\re\,  wcv^  kwxvvcv^  C>^n«cl 
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preached  after  me.  We  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  as 
much  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  was  with  us. 

''''Sunday^  21.  This  morning  the  Lord  was  with  us  in  the 
love-feast  in  David  Benton's  house.  Public  preaching  was 
in  the  house.  I  preached  with  little  satisfaction,  <yn  account 
of  the  disagreeable  noise  of  children  and  the  restlessness  of 
some  of  the  congregation.  Anning  Owen  preached  with 
liberty,  and  Hamilton  Jefferson  from  Sol.  Song,  ii,  11,  12. 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  curious  that  he  should  preach  from, 
'  Lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,'  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  great  rain  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  us.  We  closed  divine  service  for  this  day  with  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

^^  Monday,  22,  I  spent  with  Hamilton  Jefferson  at  James 
Parshall's.    These  people  are  very  kind. 

"  Tuesday,  23.  We  spent  at  Caleb  Andrews's.  I  read 
some  in  the  Bible  and  in  Watt's  Lyric  Poems. 

"  Wednesday,  24.  We  dined  with  Cornelius  Morris,  once 
a  member  of  our  Church  and  a  preacher,  but  now  not  with 
us,  though  he  loves  us.  May  the  Lord  bring  him  back ! 
We  lodged  at  David  Benton's. 

"  Thursday,  25.  We  spent  at  our  friends  Carpenter's  and 
Wedon's.  My  reading  has  been  the  Bible  and  Watson's 
Apology. 

'^  Friday,  26.  The  morning  clear  and  cold.  We  have 
had  a  long  ride ;  crossing  the  Cayuga  Lake  at  Harris's  Ferry, 
we  proceeded  to  Asa  Bailey's,  in  Scipio;  our  conversation 
was  upon  subjects  of  an  interesting  nature. 

"  Saturday,  27.  The  day  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
our  quarterly  meeting,  which  we  held  at  Samuel  Phelps's,  an 
uncomfortable  place.  We  had  a  storm  of  wind,  rain,  light 
ning,  and  thunder.  I  preached  from  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20,  and 
Hamilton  Jefferson  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  13.  I  fmd  our  good 
friends  in  these  parts  are  very  talkative.  We  were  kindly 
entertained  at  Squire  Sherwood's. 

"  Sunday^  28.  This  morning  our  love-feast  was  open,  and 
some  of  our  friends  spoke,  much  to  my  sat\?>faoAV^w.    "^^x^- 
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ilton  Jefferson  preached,  and  I  preached  after  him  with 
freedom. 

^^  Monday,  29.  Wind  from  the  north  and  6old.  We 
rode  from  Squire  Sherwood's  to  Asa  Bailey's. 

*^  Tuesday,  30.  My  friend  Jefferson  left  me.  I  finished 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  went  with  my  friends 
Bailey,  his  wife,  and  Sister  Holden,  to  Mr.  Edey's,  where  I 
endeavored  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. I  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Mead's,  and  returned  home 
with  my  friends. 

^*' Wednesday,  31.  Kode  to  Samuel  Phelps's  and  Squire 
Sherwood's,  where  I  spent  part  of  my  time,  with  some  eat- 
isfaction,  reading  Stackhouse's  Body  of  Divinity. 

*^  Thursday,  June  1.  A  very  sharp  frost  this  morning. 
I  preached  at  Samuel  Phelps's,  and  at  night  held  a  prayer* 
meeting.  I  am  apprehensive  the  enemy  is  meditating  the 
ruin  of  the  society  in  this  place. 

^^  Friday,  2.  I  preached  at  a  school-house  near  Asa  Bai- 
ley's, and  also  at  Asa  Jackson's. 

"  Saturday,  3.  I  rode  from  Jackson's,  on  the  OwaaoD 
Lake,  to  Captain  John  G rover's  and  preached.  While  I  was 
here  a  Baptist  man  came  in,  much  elated,  informing  the 
old  people  that  their  son  Thomas  had  given  in  his  experi- 
ence at  their  covenant  meeting,  and  his  mother  expreeeed  a 
great  willingness  that  he  should  be  baptized. 

^^  Sunday,  4.  I  preuchiHl  at  a  school-house  near  Captain 
Edward  Wheeler's.  After  prea<'hing  I  hod  a  long  parley 
with  Captain  Wheeler,  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  so- 
ciety iKJcause  I  wouhl  not  give  my  consent  for  him  to 
neglect  his  own  meetings  to  hear  other  preachers.  Anotlier 
also,  whose  name  is  on  the  class  papiT,  got  up  and  went 
home.  In  the  afternoon,  on  my  way  to  Mr.  Olmsted's,  I 
saw  a  nuniliiT  of  ^HKiplc  gatliere<l  to  ht>ar  Mr.  Irish,  among 
whom  were  some  of  our  MetlKMlists.  One  of  them  I  had 
been  m^quainted  with  four  or  five  years.  I  asked  him  if  be 
was  g<»ing  to  our  meeting,  and  he  told  me  he  was  if  Elder 
Irish  did  not  come.     I  rtnle  t4>  my  ap(M»intnient  and  had  the 
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grwler  part  of  the  Bapti&t  preaoher'a  aingregatiou.     I  found 

(ban  an  inattentive  set. 
'Monday,  5.  On  my  way  to  Mr,  Buck's,  at  hia  request 

Iralied  at  Mr.  Atwcll's,  who  yesterday  totd  me  he  wanted 
to  ask  me  some  questions.  I  soon  found  him  an  unreason- 
able fetAlist,  and  not  worth  disputing  with,  bo  I  lefl  him.  I 
preached  at  Captain  Buck's,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  Mr. 
lliompson's. 

"  Tuesday,  6.   I  preached  at  Mr.  Bennet's;  there  has  heen 

great  fall  of  raiji  to-day. 

^'■Wednesday,  7,  I  have  had  a  -very  disagreeable  rido  from 
Bennet's,  to  where  a  few  women  had  gathered  for  preach- 
ing, but  was  called  off,  before  I  began,  to  a  woman  in  the 
neighborhood  who  was  sick,  therefore  I  neither  preached, 
prayed,  nor  exhorted,  but  chose  to  ride  until  ten  o'clock  ab  o  'Lm, 
night  in  preference  to  staying  in  the  filth  among^  children,  /  » 
cattle,  bogs,  and,  no  duubt,  an  army  of  fleas.  t-***" 

"  Tkvrsda;/,  8.  Preached  at  David  Benton's.  I  felt  con- 
fined in  speaking. 

".Fh'iday,  9.  Dined  at  Ezra  Cole's  and  preached  al 
Abram  Yoke's.  The  people  behaved  well,  and  were  very 
conformable  in  worship.  The  weather  has  been  warm  these 
two  days. 

"Saturday,  10.  Rode  from  £zra  Cole's  to  Squire  Park- 
er's.    The  day  very  warm  and  a  thunder  shower. 

"  Sunday,  11.  Preached  at  Townsend's  achool-house  with 
a  degree  of  freedom,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  Squir*  Park- 
er's. I  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  that  though  I  am 
sometimes  so  distressed  that  life  is  a  burden,  I  feel  some 
relief  after  preaching.  1  have  had  large  congregations  to- 
day. 

"  March,  12.  Dined  at  Mr.  Lawrence's,  and  rode  on  to 
the  Crooked  Lake  to  my  old  friend  Townsend's.  I  believe 
they  were  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  well  among 
them. 

"  Tuesday,  13.  On  my  way  from  Elisha  Townsend'"  '" 
Michael  Pearce's,  in  a  very  lonesome  place  (m  fi 
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house,  I  was  overtaken  b;  a  thuader-storm  which  was  Iniljr 
alarming.  The  wind  was  blowing,  the  lightning  blazing,  A* 
tliunder  roaring,  and  the  rain  so  pouring  down  that  I  oonM 
not  see  to  escape  the  timber  that  might  be  falling  arouiid 
me.  1  was  wot  enough  when  1  roac-hed  my  iippointiuvtil, 
and  foimd  it  bard  to  get  a  dry  corner  to  Btond  nnd  prucb 
in.  Here  we  have  several  blind  people  members  of  our  m> 
eiety.     Blindness,  it  seema,  is  hereditary  with  the  family. 

"  Wed/tesday,  14.  Hode  to  Joel  Moore's,  through  Canandai- 
gua,  a  largo  town  for  so  new  a  country,  near  a  lake  of  the 
samenaiDo.    lUsituatiun  Isdcligbtful.    1  preached  at  Moore's. 

"  Thunday,  15.    Preached  at  Thomas  Spencer's  with  a 
degree  of  freedom.     I  was  much  hurt  with  the  behavior  of 
some  of  the  congregation,  stauding  and  staring  me  ia  the : 
n  time  of  prayer. 

^'^  Friday,  16.  We  liave  had  apowerfiilfall  of  rain 
which  detained  me  at  Thomas  Spencer's  until  after 
o'clock.     1  rode  to  Joel  Gillet's.     We  have  Been  a  remark- 
able light  at  the  north  to-night. 

" Saturday,  17.  I  pieacheJ  at  Sharon  Booth's.     Sowral 
stayed  in  class-meeting,  suuie  of  tliem  Baptists,  and  una  uld 
lady,  a  Presbyterian.     This  old  lady  had  never  heanl  that 
God    had   foreorduned    that  a  ccrtuin  number   shouU 
nnoonditioually   saved,   and   the  rest  unconditio(i«Uy 
though  nothing   is  held    forth  more   plainly    in  ths 
fesfiion  of  Fmth.    And  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  Baptist* 
ashamed  of  their  oonfession  of  faith,  for  none  of  those  «bo 
have  lately  joined  say  they  have  seen  it, 

"Sunday,  IH.  Hode  Irom  Joel  Gillct's  U>  Major  SwUt'a. 
1  was  very  near  getting  lost  in  Mm  woods  by  tiUciiig  a  |«th 
that  led  to  a  sugar  camp.  When  I  got  to  Swifi'B  nuoo  at- 
tunded  in  consequence  nf  a  powerful  tall  of  rain.  I  dioad 
and  rode  on  to  Deaoon  lievvett's.  These  northern  pt<op]«  an 
remarkable  for  titles.  In  consequeuce  of  i>ic]uie»  at 
DeBcon  Reeves'a,  I  stopped  at  Deaoon  Foster's  oud  ultal 
to  preach  there.  Hiire  I  saw  s&veTii\  ^nuw  \.  Vtul 
tw^ujualed  with  on  the  Susquw^tKona  \wA;«iwx>.Wa 
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years  ago.  Beaccm  Foster  is  a  very  talkative  man,  bat  I 
hope  he  has  religion.  He  used  me  very  kindly.  I  do  not 
feel  well.  I  believe  it  is  because  I  am  so  much  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

*'  Monday y  19.  I  have  had  a  long  and  tedious  ride  through 
the  shade  of  lofty  trees  to  Prince  Gruger's,  and  preached, 
but  not  with  much  satisfaction. 

^^T%M9dayy  20.  Rode  to  Mr.  Reynolds's,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Cayuga  Lake.  The  impious  deportment  of  a  man  I 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  lodging  with  made 
me  feel  very  uneasy  in  my  mind. 

^  Wedn€9dayy  21.  I  have  had  a  very  muddy  ride  to  Wil« 
liam  Winter's,  and  preached  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  met  a  dass.  It  has  been  remarkably  cold  these  three 
days  past     ^ 

*'*'71iur9day^  22r  Had  a  very  wet  and  dirty  ride  to  Samuel 
Wybem's,  where  I  preached. 

^^Friday,  23.  Had  a  very  disagreeable  ride  through  the 
bushes  to  Dyer  Smith's.  There  has  been  a  powerful  fall 
of  rain  this  morning.  Our  friend  Smith,  his  wife,  a  brother, 
and  three  children,  live  in  a  littl^  log  pen,  covered  with 
split  pieces  of  wood.  I  found  but  two  people  that  came  to 
meeting,  a  man  and  his  wife  by  the  name  of  Buck.  I  read 
to  them  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  sung  and  prayed  with 
them.  In  this  place  I  dined,  and  enjoyed  myself  very  well. 
I  would  rather  be  in  a  pen  with  the  clean  and  decent,  than 
in  a  palace  with  the  filthy.  I  rode  on  to  Richard  Goodwin's, 
on  the  Cayuga  Lake.  Tliese  are  clean  people.  I  spent  part 
of  the  evening  with  old  Richard  Goodwin.  I  Believe  he  is 
a  good  man. 

^^ Saturday,  24.  I  rode  from  Richard  Goodwin's  to  Robert 
M'Dowall's,  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  from  M'Dow- 
all's  to  William  Goodwin's,  and  a  very  disagreeable  ride  I 
have  had  of  it  through  the  mud.  A  man  needs  to  have  a 
good  constitution  and  a  large  stock  of  patieiacife  \iO  \?cv?^ 
thi^  circuit    May  the  Lord  bless  me  witb  t\ie\aX.\fcT\ 

"jSunda^^,  25.  Last  night  I  went  to  bed  \vit\i  a  Ai\\\,  ^\iRr 
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ceeded  by  a  fever,  and  was  very  unwell  all  night.  1  believe 
the  cause  is  being  so  much  exposed  to  the  great  rains  which 
have  fallen  since  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  world.  TTic 
people  called  to  hear  preaching  in  the  forenoon.  I  did  not 
feel  able  to  sit  up,  but  wishing  thera  to  hear  something, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  made  an  attempt  to  preach,  but 
found  myself  unable,  and  had  to  lie  down,  desiring  the 
friends  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting.  After  several  of  them 
had  prayed  I  made  a  second  attempt,  and  was  enabled  to 
preach  and  meet  two  classes.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  to 
Robert  Alexander's,  and  found  Alward  White  preach* 
ing.  I  gave  an  exhortation  after  him,  and  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  I  feel  better  than  1  did  in  the 
morning. 

"Jfowrfory,  26.  Rode  to  Alward  White's,  where  I  was 
severely  attacked  with  pains  in  my  limbs,  chills,  and  fever. 
[  feel  the  want  of  more  grace." 

The  chills  and  fever  followed  Mr.  Colbert  for  several 
weeks,  much  longer  than  would  have  been  the  case  could 
he  have  laid  by  in  comfoKable  quarters  and  been  well  cared 
for  but  a  short  time.  lie,  however,  must  travel  and  preach 
when  he  could  stand  up.  Fever  and  ague  wjis  a  commou 
affliction  in  the  lake  countrv  in  those  davs,  even  with  those 
who  had  to  endure  much  less  exposure  to  the  wind  and 
weather  than  fell  to  the  h^t  of  Mr.  Colbert.  No  one  who 
has  ever  been  afflicted  with  this  disease,  even  under  ordi- 
nary eireumstanees,  will  wonder  that  the  good  man  found  it 
necessary  to  pray  for  "more  grace.*'  To  suffer  ** every 
other  day"  from  a  severe  chill,  followed  by  a  buming  fever, 
and  to  be  obliged,  in  addition  to  this,  to  nulure  "h>ng  rides 
tlu'ough  the  mud,  where  one  cannot  go  out  of  a  walk, 
exj)osiid  to  heavy  rains,  bad  food,  dirty  houses,  and  sleepless 
nights,  in  consequence  of  swarms  of  floas,"  was  quite  to<i 
much  for  anybody  with  only  an  ordinary  st<K*k  of  grace  and 
patience.  "  But,"  Mr.  Colbert  remarks,  "  these  are  light 
things,  and  scarcely  worthy  <»f  being  put  in  the  eatJiKigue  of 
what  IS  suffered  f<;r  Christ  and  the  good  of  souls."    TriM^ 
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very  true;  and  that,  as  our  itinerant  adds,  "in  this  oountry 
many  might  do  better,"  is  also  true. 

There  is  a  word,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  first  settlers 
of  our  country.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  pioneer  life 
knows  the  difficulty,  of  building  comfortable  houses,  such  as 
will  secure  the  inmates  from  the  storms  and  the  cold,  mak- 
ing good  roads,  keeping  clean,  and  conquering  the  swarms 
of  insects  wliiich  infest  the  woods.  A  few  old  people  who 
now  live  in  the  country  visited  by  Mr.  Colbert  can  ^  appre- 
ciate his  complaints,  and  feel  a  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
troubles;  while  the  great  majority  who  now  inhabit  that 
garden  of  America  once  called  "  the  lake  country,"  would 
be  likely  to  consider  his  groanings  as  the  fretting  of  a  fiis- 
tidious  old  bachelor,  who  could  be  pleas^  with  nothing. 

As  to  the  unhcalthiness  of  "  the  lake  country,"  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment,  although  we  were  at  a 
distanee.  We  were  raised  among  the  hills  of  Otdego,  N.  Y., 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Albany  to  the  lakes.  Multi- 
tudes of  emigrants  from  New  England  thronged  this  road ; 
and  not  a  few  of  those  who  went  out  West  in  the  spring 
strong  and  healthy,  returned  in  the  fall  pale  and  emaciated, 
preferring  to  enjoy  health  among  the  rocks  of  New  England 
rather  than  to  shake,  and  burn,  and  suffer  from  headache  for 
half  of  the  time  in  the  fertile  country  bounding  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca.  Miasmatic  diseases  passed  away  from  this 
country  with  the  dense  forests  and  the  stagnant  pools,  and 
it  has  now  long  been  as  healthy  as  any  portion  of  the 
world. 

The  brave  heartu  that  stood  it  out,  and  buffeted  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  country  when  it  was  a  frontier, 
must  have  the  Gospel,  and  our  old  itinerants  were  the  men 
to  carry  it  to  them.  They  could  shake  and  bum  one  day, 
and  encounter  the  storm  and  mud,  and  preach  in  open,  com- 
fortless log  "pens"  the  next,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
souls.     So  did  the  heroic  Colbert.  * 

We  have  given  enough  of  Mr  Colbert's  Journal  to  %W« 
the  extent  and  character  of  Seneca  circuit  in  11^1  •    "Hi^^^a 
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sent  to  this  field  to  do  missionary  work  for  a  few  months. 
The  labor  was  hard,  the  sacrifices  great,  and  as  to  the  /wjr, 
he  says  nothing  about  it.  The  probability  is  that  he  received 
little  more  than  his  board  and  the  keeping  of  his  horse. 
Upon  closing  his  labors  upon  the  circuit  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing record  : 

"  I  have  traveled  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  12th  of 
Septi>mber  on  Seneca  circuit,  in  Ontario  and  Onondaga 
counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  among  the  lakes  Canan- 
daigua,  Iloneoye,  and  Crooked  Lake,  west  and  southwest, 
and  Cayuga,  Owacso,  and  Skaneateles,  east  and  northeast, 
of  the  Seneca  Lake.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  immi- 
grants from  the  New  England  States,  the  older  settlements 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and,  toward  the  Iloneoye,  some  are  from  Maryland.  Ham- 
ilton Jefferson  has  been  my  colleague,  a  man  high  in  the 
esteem  of  many  of  the  people.  The  people  generally  have 
been  raised  under  a  Calvinistic  ministry  ;  some  of  them  pre- 
tend to  some  knowledge  of  experimental  religion,  of  which  I 
will  not  say  they  are  totally  ignorant,  but  I  am  afraid  but  few 
of  them  enjoy  it.  The  Calvinistic  is  a  system  of  dangerous 
tendency.  Some  who  joined  us  app(»ar  to  be  much  alive  to 
God.  In  many  places  the  people  are  extremely  ignorant, 
and  in  others  they  are  well  informed. 

"The  face  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  the  land  very 
fertile,  and  the  cattle  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
have  been  raised  from  eight  bushels  of  seed.  The  sugar 
tree  grows  very  large.  The  water  is  liad  to  wash,  and  dis 
ngrwable  to  drink.  Truly  I  can  say  that  since  I  have  been 
in  this  country  my  life  has  been  one  continual  scene  of 
toil." 

llie  fiehi  was  a  hard  one,  and,  f5)r  a  time,  not  very  pro- 
ductive. During  Mr.  Colbert's  nearly. four  months*  labor 
in  Soneea  circuit,  it  is  renuirkable  that  he  ^joined  id 
society  ^  only  a  very  few;  and  we  aiv  inclined  to  think  then 
had  nearly  all  been  membeta  Vcv  olVkct  \)\«kC«&,    Tbia  ftot  b 
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partly  to  he  accounted  for  in  the  character  of  the  materials 
he  had  to  deal  with.  Old-fashioned  Calvinism  was  inter- 
woven in  the  very  texture  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  God's  ejemal  decrees,  imputed  righteousnesSy 
the  impossibility  of  falling  from  grace,  and  the  necessary 
continuance  of  sin  in  believers,  was  the  sum  of  their  theol- 
ogy ;  and  to  talk  these  doctrines  up  was  fhe  sum  total  of 
the  religion  of  too  many  of  them. 

Ckxmparing  Mr.  Colbert's  report  of  the  state  of  things  in 
this  country  now,  and  that  which  he  gives  of  a  visit  in  the 
fall  pf  1792,  yire  can  see  considerable  advance.  He  found 
hospitality  everywhere,  and  was  entertained  by  tlie  best 
fiimilies  in  the  country.  Societies  had  been  fbrmed  in  many 
places,  and  the  circuit  now  extended  from  Skaoeateles  Lakd 
to  the  Ganandaigua,  cover mg  all  the  filermediate  settlements ; 
but  in  the  only  villages  mentioned'by  S^.  Colbert,  Greneva 
and  Canandaigua,  there  was  no  regular  Appointment  estab- 
lished at  this  period.  The  leaven  was  working  but  very 
slowly,  and  the  preachers  were  obliged  literally  to  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight 

Mr.  Colbert,  in  company  with  several  of  the  preachers, 
set  out  for  conference.  He  attended  a  quarterly  meeting  at 
Henry  Salsbury's,  near  Towanda,  thence  passed  down  the 
river  to  Blackwalnut,  where  he  preached  in  the  Baptist 
meeting-house,  and  lodged  with  old  Elder  Sturtevant,  who 
had  married  a  Methodist  lady  for  a  second  wife,  and  had 
become  quite  changed  from  what  he  was  when  the  Method- 
ists first  made  their  appearance  in  Blackwalnut.  The 
company  next  stopped  at  Squire  Sutton's,  where  they  found 
hospitality  and  comfort.  The  next  point  was  Squire  Car- 
penter's, where  they  had  another  quarterly  meeting,  at 
which  there  was,  as  usual,  a  large  supply  of  sermons  and 
exhortations,  and  they  had  a  good  time. 

«  Monday,  September  25,"  Mr.  Colbert  "  preached  at 
Wilkesbarre,  though  not  with  much  freedom,  and  lodged  at 
the  Widow  Johnson's."  This  was  the  widow  of  "  Priest 
Johnson/'  who,  it  seems,  bad  considerable  regard  ior  \!cl^ 
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[  Methodista,  and  opened  ber  doors  for  the  accommnda' 

of  tho  preachers.     Then  the  company  proceeded  to  PhUa- 
1    delphift,  and  thence  to  Duck  Creek,  in  Maryland,  to  the 
conference. 

In  the  Minutes  for  1798  Mr.  Colbert  stands  connected 

■with  Wyoming  circuit.     From  October,  1797,  to  AugUSl, 

L  1708,  he  had  traveled  Strasburgh  circuit.     He  entered  ihe 

I  Wyoming   Valley  once  raore,   and   ttttended  a  quarterly 

I  meeting  at  Darius  Williams's,  in  Kingston,  August  IS  and 

1  19,  Thomas  Ware  presiding.    Mr.  Colbert's  jmimal  during 

!  conference  year,  which  closed  June  8,  1799,  ia  vwjr 

brief;  simply  making  not«  of  the  places  he  vi^ted,  the 

texts  he  preached  frum,  and  taking  a  mere  glani>e  at  a  fi 

turcumstances  which  fell  nridcr  his  notice.      He  travl 

Wyoming  aiid  NLirthumberland  circuits  with  John  I 

sad  John  Leach,  lie  probably  having  llie  charge  of  I 

drauits.  * 

Things  in  Wyoming  seem  not  to  have  changed  mucii  H 
the  time  Mr.  Colbert  left  in  1793.     Somt 

IS  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  at  1 
bouses  he  preached,  indicate  slight  alterations  in  thai 
dition  or  local  habitation  of  the  people,  an« 
inenibers,  or  at  least  of  frieDiis.    He  now  stops  ftt  E 
Beeder's,  in  Newport;  at  Elijah  Immaii's,  in  Butto 
r  Hanover ;  at  Daniel  Taylor's,  in  Capouse  or  Provid 
and  preached  at  Squire  C^pcnt^r's  instead  of  Rose 
in  the  upp<.^r  part  of  Kingston.     Preaches  at  .lease  Oard 

1  the  Plains;  at  Eden  Rugger's,  in  Bedford ;  at  Wid 
George's,  in  Wilkosbatrc.     "  Here,"  he  says,  "  Mrs.  1 
I  Iwck  Was  kind  enough  to  invitfi  me  U>  lodge  at  her  h 
I  our  friend  George  is  a  poor  man.     She  appears  h>  f 
J  Christian  woman,  and  trcat«d  nio  with  much  civility." 
I  Jamin  ttidhu-k  and  Dnriiis  Williams  appear  in  the  C 
I  of  exborters  at  (luarU^rly  meetings.    Sumuol  Holle^ 
E  6ha«'noy,  is  the  principal  stopping  place,  and  Mrs.  Hd 
and    Mn.    Hodge,   daughters  of  Jer«ntah   Coleman,  1 
prominent  members,  attendmg  the  preacher  to  other  i^ 
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pointments,  and  traveling  a  distance  to  attend  quarterly 
meetings.  *       ^ 

1799.  This  year  a  different  arrangement  of  the  districts 
connects  the  northern  portion  of  our  field  with  Albany  and 
tlie  country  on  the  Mohawk,  William  M'Lenahan  being 
presiding  elder.  Cayuga*  and  Oneida  are  connected ;  the 
former  probably  taking  from  Seneca  drcuit  the  territory 
east  of  the  Cayuga  lake.    The  circuits  are  supplied  thus : 

Seneca — Jonathan  Bateman. 

TiogEk — John  Leach  and  David  Dunham. 

Wyoming  and  Northumberland — James  Moore,  Benjamin 
Bldlack,  and  David  Stevens. 

James  Moore  was  an  Irishman,  a  man  of  good  preaching 
abilities  and  no  little  shrewdness.  He  was  plain,  but  neat  in 
his  dress,  and  precise  in  his  manners.  He  was  not  a  Utile 
pestered  with  an  applicatioiji  for  assistance,  in  procuring 
license  to  preach,  by  Nathan  Parish,  brother  to  the  captain 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.  Mr.  Moore  did  not  believe 
Parish  called  to  the  work,  but  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
case  in  the  best  manner,  he  proposed  to  hear  him  preach  a 
trial  sermon.  To  this  Parish  readily  consented.  The  ap- 
pointinent  was  made,  and  Mr.  Moore  prayed  most  earnestly 
for  the  would-be  preacher;  but  he  did  not  pray  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  God  would  help  him,  but  he  prayed  God 
to  confound  him.  Parish  tried  hard  but  could  do  nothing. 
He  sat  down  utterly  vanquished,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
his  call  until  long  after  this.  He  was  for  some  cause  separated 
from  the  Methodist  Church,  and  became  a  Universalist ;  then 
occasionally  he  had  the  preaching  fever,  and  sometimes 
tried  his  hand  at  talking  up  "  the  Abrahamic  faith."  -  Then 
Jimmy  Moore  was  not  present  to  pray  against  him  and  he 
succeeded  better,  but  never  very  well. 

Benjamin  Bidlack  was  among  the  people  who  had  known 
him  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  army,  and  they 
all  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  and  as  to  his 
preaching  abilities  they  were  universally  conceded.  He  was 
a  mighty  exhorter;  he  sung  and  prayed  g\oT\o\is\y,«iXv<3^^o^ 
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blQ3sed  his  labors.  Under  one  of  his  sermons  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  perhaps  the  first  one  he  delivered  there,  a  miserable 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  army  must  needs  go  and  hear 
"Ben.  Badlock"*  preach.  The  old  soldier  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  like  a  mighty  man  of  war,  and  the 
Magdalene  was  cut  to  the  heart.  She  finally  found  peace, 
and  lived  long  in  the  Church  witho^ut  reproach,  and  at  last 
died  in  hope.  We  often  met  her  in  class  in  1818-19,  and 
we  had  the  story  of  her  conversion  from  Father  Bidlack 
aftier  her  death. 

This  year  a  class  of  forty  members  was  formed  at  Charles 
Harris's,  over  the  Kingston  mountain.  Previously  Gilbert 
Carpenter  had  commenced  his  labors  as  a  local  preacher, 
and  had  a  regular  appointment  there.  He  was  much  in 
earnest,  and  God  gave  him  success. 

Charles  Harris,  the  first-fruits  of  Methodism  in  that 
locality,  is  now,  in  1859,  ninety-two  years  of  age.  At 
this  advanced  ago  ho  is  hale  and  strong,  his  memory 
clear,  and  his  soul  happy  in  God.  He  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  under  the 
labors  of  "Uncle  Gill  Carpenter,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called :  "  Reuben  Williams,  my  brother-in-law,  and  I  were 
awakened  at  about  the  same  time,  but  he  came  into  the 
liberty  first,  and  was  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Ho  said  we  must 
have  a  prayer-meeting,  and  accordhigly  one  was  appointed 
at  my  house.  When  the  time  came  only  a  few  were  present. 
My  brother-in-law  told  mo  I  must  begin  the  meeting.  At 
first  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  finally  concluded  I  must 
try^  and  I  read  the  hymn  beginning, 

*  Show  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord  forgive' 

It  was  a  melting  time ;  my  mother  was  present  and 
was  awakened.  Our  next  meeting  was  at  Williams^s.  This 
was  Uncle  Gill's  appointment,  but  being  a  rainy  day  and 
but  few  present,  we  had  a  prayer-meeting.  My  mother 
was  deeply  distressed,  and  luadvi  a  ^t^^j^t  «uik!<(X^  %ik  %j^ 

♦  ThiB  wan  the  ancient  miilUod  of  v^^i^Q^^^^^^^^'*"**^ 


TBOGBSSSi  Of  TBK  WOBX,  iftt-18IIQL  1^^      ^. 

feini:  «LiiRl,lttve  meixy  cm  me.  for  I  am  poor,  ani  lidi. 
ovble^  and  UM,  and  naked.    Amen.*    The  vtiik  wcnl  <^  " 
fiamiml  Curer  iras  the  lead^.** 

^  Fadier  HaRis"  lives  in  tiie  same  place  atill,  and  Anre 
it  was  tiiali  we  took  down  lus  TeooUeetions  of  fonner  tfaoMa* 
"^The  Harris  appoin^nent''  remalna  to  tiie  pvesenl  ttoMi 
and  tiiefe  manj  have  *beai  bom  into  line  kingdom  df 
Christ  The  old  parluurak  stall  lemainB  wMi  Ua  eUUtTM 
aitmnd  Inm,  aQ  aealous  far  God  and  llie  CSiordi.  He  *ki 
patiently  wttting  the  Master^  sammona;  but  He-hope  iai^ 
yet  live  lor  several  years,  for  his  li^  is  no  hmfdeii  ddie^  to 
Mmsitf  or  any  one  else.  Eath^  Harris  is  a  ^U^RPSf  M 
^Mofi^  with  perfai^  as  Utde  to  re|pret  in  the  relroqpeet  aa  ai^^ 
cither  man  living.  # 

Hie  Mlowing  is  an  aoeoont  (by  Bev.  L.  CMe)  dtwti  efr^ 
oouhter  of  Father^  Harris  with  two  Presbytettei  mhiliitori: 
^  Wfa^  Fath^  Harris  and  Mrs.  Horton  we^^  both  yomig 
in  religion,  two  ministers  were  at  the  house  of  Squire  Hollis- 
ter.  They  sent  for  Mr.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Horton.  One  of 
them  asked  the  latter  if  she  loved  God;    she  answered, 

*  Yes.'  '  Would  you  love  Grod  if  you  knew  he  would  send 
you  to  hell  V  She  was  puzzled  at  this,  and  did*  not  answer. 
They  then  asked  Mr.  Harris,  '  Do  you  love  God  V    *  Yes.' 

*  Why  do  you  love  God  V  Ans.  '  Because  he  first  loved 
me.'  Min.  *  Mr.  Harris,  would  you  love  God  if  you  knew 
iie  would  send  you  to  hell  V  Ans.  *  No.'  *  Now,'  said  Mr. 
Harris,  '  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  souls  in  hell 
love  Godi'  Ans.  '  No.'  *  How  then  can  sinners  in  the  wav 
to  hell  love  God  if  they  do  not  love  God  in  hell.'  The 
clergymen  were  puzzled  by  the  young  Methodist  convert, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  full  assurance  of 
faith  without  further  molestation  by  those  bigoted  and 
persecuting  parsons,  who  seemed  to  wish  to  trouble  Meth- 
odist converts." 

David  Steveas  was  the  first  traveling  preacher  "^Xv^  ^^- 
ited  'Hhe  Harris  neighborhood.^^     He  was  ataAU^^  wi  XshaX 
in  1795,  and  continued  to  travel  AYithin  t\ie  \iO\flQAs  o^  '^Dfe 
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Baltimore  Conference  until  1825.  He  died  December  15 
of  that  year,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  frequentlT 
saying  to  those  who  attended  him,  "  My  peace  flows  like 
a  river."  He  was  a  faithful  laborer,  and  was  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 

1800.  This  year  "Northumberland  and  Wyoming"  are 
attached  to  the  southern  district,  and  Joseph  Everett  is 
presiding  elder.  The  preachers  are  Ephraim  Chambers, 
Edward  Larkin,  and  Asa  Smith.  Chambers  was  a  very 
large  man  and  a  strong  preacher.  He  is  represented  by 
those  who  remember  him  as  a  man  in  advanced  life,  being 
quite  gray,  and  having  a  commanding  voice  and  manner. 
His  preaching  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  ooun- 
try,  and  was  attenc^d  with  great  good.  The  word  of  Grod 
'mightily  grew  and  prevailed  this  ye^r  throughout  the  dr- 
cuit.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  manifested  more  in  an 
increased  interest  in  the  religious  services,  and  particularly 
in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  than  in  additions  to  the 
societies. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  erection  of  the  first 
meeting-house  in  Wilkesbarre,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Lu- 
zerne county.  The  church  was  built  by  a  general  subscrip- 
tion without  specification  as  to  what  denomination  should 
have  the  control  of  it.  After  it  was  inclosed  Ephraim 
Chambers  j)reached  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  new  churdi, 
which  occasioned  some  wag  to  observe,  "That  will  be  i^ 
Methodist  church,  you'll  see."  This  was  not  a  prophecy, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  turned  out  to 
bo  true  some  years  afterward. 


THX  SObVmCBN  BBEBIOI^  UM-Mia        -Wt^  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

tSEIHOpmlH  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT,  1801-1810.; 

Tam  yeftr  l^e  diatriota  are  named  fur  the  first  time.  TUft 
'  ifl  called  tlie  Philadelphia  district  Jainc>R  Everett,  presiding] 
eider.  Epbrtum  Chambers  and  Aiming  Owen  were  stO-. 
ti<»ed  on  "Wyoming  drcuit  in  1801.  Owen  had  beat! 
]»eaduiig  in  this  field  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  yet  luf 
was  ap]k>iat«d  by  die  bishop  to  labor  another  y 
the  same  ground.     Indeed,  he  had  been  hammer 

the  oonsdenceB  of  the  people  of  Wyoming,  

or  preacher,  ever  since  the  summer  of  17^  and  eftbor'tlw 
people  did  not  oonsider  him  worn 'out  or  they  ir&«  not 
consulted  in  the  appointment. 

This  year  "  Elder  Chambers"  began  to  reap  the  iruits  of 
the  labor  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  awakening  and  con- 
version of  souls.  A  revival  broke  out  on  the  Pl^ns. 
Roger  Searle  was  baptized  in  the  winter  by  immersion,  a 
hole  being  cut  through  the  ice  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 
This  was  a  great  novelty  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Wright  says  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr, 
Chambers  was  prepossessing,  and  he  was  called  by  common 
consent  "  The  great  gun  of  the  Gospel."  He  had  powerful 
lungs,  and  used  them  to  advantage ;  he  was  very  shrewd 
and  devotedly  pious.  He  was  once  preaching  to  a  large 
congregation  in  a  grove  at  Shickshinney ;  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Silas  Jackson  climbed  up  into  a  tree.  Mr.  Chambers 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse  fired  up,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do,  and  thundered  forth,  ."Cursed  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  on  a  tree."  "  Well,  then,"  says  Jackson, "  if  that  be 
the  case  I'll  come  down,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words  descended,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  con- 
gr^ation.    Mr.  CSi^nbera  was  consdous  oi  i 
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bilities  resting  upon  him  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  In 
passing  Tilberry's  Ledge,  about  five  miles  below  this  plaoe» 
he  was  once  heard  to  groan  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit: 
*'  Who  knows  but  that  some  poor  sinners  will  call  upon 
this  mountain  to  hide  them  from  the  presence  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne."* 

A  class  was  formed  on  the  Tunkhannock,  at  Fancher's. 
A  class  was  also  formed  at  Ilopbottom,  consisting  of 
four  persons,  namely :  Jacob  Tukesberry  and  wife,  Silas 
Servis,  and  Mrs.  Saunders. 

1802.  This  year  is  distinguished  for  the  division  of  the 
work  into  conferences,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming 
circuits  are  embraced  within  the  Philadelphia  district,  Phil- 
adelphia Conference.  Thomas  Ware  is  the  presiding  elder, 
and  Ephraim  Chambers  and  William  Brandon  ore  the 
preachers  on  Wyoming  circuit. 

The  latter  part  of  this  conference  year  we  begin  to  find 
footprints  in  the  form  of  quarterly  conference  records.  We 
have  been  favored  by  Samuel  Wadhiims,  Esq.,  with  the  loan 
of  a  book  which  ho  found  in  the  desk  of  his  fathor,  the  late 
Calvin  Wadhams,  containing  the  following  title-page: 
"Steward's  Book  for  Wyoming  circuit;  Ashbel  Waller, 
moved  away ;  Darius  Williams,  Christian  Bowman, 
Moses  Wadhams,  deceased." 

Those  names  are  erased  by  horizontal  lines ;  then  below 
stands  the  following :  "  Stewards  :  Darius  Williams,  Cal- 
vin Wadhams,  Solomon  Chapin." 

The  first  record  is  of  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Ross 
Hill  March  2(>  and  27,  1803. 

The  column  of  receipts  eontjiins  the  following  credits : 
Wilke^barre,*2  93;  Plains,  Jj?l  70;  Pittston,  *0  50 ;  Provi- 

denci',  $0  40;    Little    Bi-ach  Woods,  ;  (jrreat  Beach 

Woo<ls,  ;   Staunton  Settlement,  ;    Tunkliaim(M*k 

Cretik, ;  AtluTton's, ;  Exeter,^!   11;   Kingston, 

14  :J7i;  Carver's,  *1  37^;  Hoss  Hill,  *2  02;  Plymouth, 

*  I^>ttvr  fVoiu  Bcv.  Leonard  Colo  od  tbe  ()ri<;iii  of  Mctbotltjaii  in 
2')yniuutb. 
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12  50;    Brmr  Creek,  10  50;    Salem,  ^;    Newport, 

(3  48;  Nanticoke,  tl  48;  Publio  Collection,  tlO  46; 
Public  Collection,  $3  38. 

The  following  are  tiie  disbursements:  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers-^expenses,  |3  00;  quarterage,  $9  10;  tl  13.  Wil- 
liam Brandon — expenses,  92  25;  quarterage,  918  20; 
92  25. 

1803.  The  Philadelphia  Conference  held  its  tessicm  for 
this  year  in  May.  A  new  district  appears  on  the  Minutes 
this  year  called  Susquehanna,  James  Smith,  ^  presiding 
elder.  The  preachers  were  James  Polemus  and  Hugh 
M'Curdy.  The  old  people  say  that  ITCurdy  was  a 
Philadelphian,  and  soon  became  '^  homesick,"  and  left,  no 
more  to  return'^  to  the  circuit.  Thomas  Dunn  came  on 
in  his  place,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  at  the  next  confer- 
ence. 

It-is  said  that  Smith  was  botii  popular  and  useful.  When 
he  first  made  his  appearance  in  Wyoming  he  met  witii  an 
amusing  reception.  The  quarterly  meeting  was  in  a  bam, 
and  what  was  unusual  in  those  times,  the  presiding  elder 
arrived  late.  He  came  to  Mr.  Coleman's  and  found  the 
house  left  in  charge  of  a  little  girl.  He  asked  the  child  if 
there  was  meeting  in  the  place  that  day.  The  answer  was, 
"  Yes,  sir;  but  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  go,  for  they  do 
not  let  sinners  in." 

Polemus  was  popular  and  useful.  He  is  represented  ^ 
a  great  exhorter.  His  appeals  were  often  overwhelming, 
and  revivals  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Crandall 
Wilcox,  Nathaniel  Crandall,  and  others  on  the  Plains,  were 
the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

Dunn  was  a  young  man,  and  sometimes  put  on  airs.  At 
Jacob  Tukesberry's  a  large  bowl  of  mush  was  set  on  the 
table.  Dunn,  gazing  at  it,  asked,  "  How  do  you  eat  that  ?" 
Mr.  Tukesberry  was  occasionally  inclined  to  indulge  in  a 
little  dry  humor,  and  he  answered,  "  With  your  fork."     If 

*  He  remained  until  the  second  quarterly  meeting.  See  Steward's 
Book. 
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the  question  was  seriously  put,  the  young  man  was  not 
much  wiser  for  the  answer;  if  it  was  ironical,  as  is  probable^ 
he  received  as  good  as  he  sent. 

The  finances  of  this  year  foot  up  as  follows :  First  quar- 
ter, 132  78 ;  second  quarter,  it  is  noted  that  "  the  several 
societies  paid  to  the  stewards  money  which  paid  the  preachers 
off— the  minutes  were  lost;"  third  quarter,  there  was  received 
and  paid  $49  95 ;  the  fourth  quarter,  |41  72. ,  Supposing 
the  receipts  of  the  second  quarter  to  have  amounted  to 
about  the  average  of  $45,  the  whole  receipts  of  the  year 
would  be  $169  45. 

According  to  this  estimate,  $169  45  was  all  that  was  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  presiding  elder  and  two  preachers, 
and  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses. 

There  is  nothing  recorded  in  this  book  but  the  financial 
matters  :  it  is  valuable,  however,  as  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  circuit,  and  the  comparative  strength  of  the  diflerent 
appointments.  Taking  the  contributions  as  a  basis  of  esti- 
mate, Wilkesbarre  takes  rank  among  the  weaker  appoint- 
ments. The  same  fact  appears  for  years.  Kingston,  Ross 
Ilill,  Newport,  Plymouth,  and  Big  Beech  Wood,*  give  more 
than  the  county  town.  Tliis  only  illustrates  a  general 
fact,  and  tliat  is,  that  Metho<lism  took  root  firsts  and  was 
most  rapidly  developed  in  the  rural  districts.  It  was  by 
making  a  lodgment  in  the  country,  among  the  farmers,  and 
commencing  operations  in  private  houses  and  scho<jl-housea, 
that  Methodism  first  ac(]uire<l  notorii'ty  and  influence,  and 
by  shedding  light  upon  the  towns  from  all  sides,  it  finally 
made  itself  felt  among  the  more  polished  classes.  Wo  have 
before  seen  that  there  wore  strong  elements  of  op[>osition  in 
Wilkesbarre  to  be  con<[Uered.  ITiose  elements  made  des- 
jn'iate  resistance,  and  only  yielded  to  j>ersevering  efforts. 

*  Wo  cHuiKl  find  no  i*\|>1jinutloii  of  u  ili>titH't'i'>n  made  in  the  old 
Wyoininir  StcwurJ^'  I>t>«>k  lutwiiM  **  IJi<;  Hf('»'li  WmnU "  and  "  Utile 
Bctiolk  Woods/'  until  wi!  uskcd  tlif  \iiiind>Io  (iiMiri^u  Ilunnon  whePB 
thoHc  localities  wcru.  His  uns^\<•r  was.  that  Itiir  l><-4-^-h  WimhIs  wt»  the 
Dutch  aettleineut  in  Caiuiun,  und  i /it tic  ISct-oh  Woods  watt  uuar  Hop* 
bottom— J »robuMy  Si»rin;;villu  II«»Ho\v. 


THB  so#«iiimsr  mdremsfi  M&i-mcr.       Mt- 

Since  Mr/  Colbert  traveled  Wyooib^,  hi  lf9&-^  tk( 
drcait  bad  been  ooiuidenibly  ediffged^  myir  isctondhig'^ 
the  Tniikb^mock  to  Fandber'flh-iiito  1ft»  Beeoh  Wood*  M 
Susqt^haima  and  Wayne  oountiea. 

1804.  This  year  the  Susqudianna  district  stands  iii"6l9|l^ 
necdon  with  the  Baltimore  Ckmf^renoe  widi  Hie  sMsie  pNi 
sidix^  elder,  James  Smith,  in  iJharg^.    Mcanrb  S0ir«  iod^ 
Robert  Buroh  were  the  pr^idiers.   The  peil£sg^eldirati&. 
the  preachers  were  well  received,  bd&g  each  bk  hh^'Wi^ 
abore  mediocrity.    Smith  we  have  met  indtk  b(ilbre,% HH^ 
lake  country,  in  Colbert's  Jounud.     He  was  catted  Bllll 
J^mmy  from  the  time  of  1^  becoming  a  pfea«her.    Bi 
was  regarded  as  a  good  preach^,  but  a  little  qne^.  ''RdWt 
was  a  great  exhorter,  and  Bnrdi^  tiiey  say,  waa  a  inijf 
sociable  man,  and  a  good  preacher.  -  We  laivB  seieU;  aB 
these  men;  with  the  last  we  became  very  well  aoq[iui3iiiii^ 
Howe's  pathetic  strains,  and  Smith  and  Burch's  Irlifc  iri| ' 
are  spoken  of  by  the  few  who  remain  of  the  Methodists  of 
that  day  with  no  little  interest. 

,  1805.  This  year  Anning  Owen  is  presiding  elder  on  the 
Susquehanna  district,  and  James  Paynter  and  Joseph  Car* 
son  are  the  preachers  on  Wyoming  circuit.  Of  Father 
Paynter  we  have  before  spoken.  He  had  traveled  on 
Wyoming  circuit  in  1794,  and  was  remembered  and  loved 
as  a  devout  and  holy  man.  Carson  was  a  young  man,  hav- 
ing been  received  this  year  on  trial.  He  was  ftill  of  zeal, 
and  was  the  means  of  a  great  awakening  and  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.  Father  Harris  says :  "Ann  and  Aner  Carver 
and  Phebe  Alerton  were  awakened  under  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  *The  harvest  is  past  and  the  summer  is 
ended.' "  The  latter  said :  "  If  Brother  Carson  would 
preach  that  sermon  all  around  the  circuit  every  body  would 
be  converted."  Ann  Carver  married  a  Mulison,  and  is  still 
living.  We  heard  her  speak  in  love-feast  on  Sabbath,  June  5, 
1859.  She  i§  tb^  only,  survivor  of  the  old  generatiou  of 
Carvers. 

EmIj  Methodmn,  1  0 
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"  The  great  and  first  revival  in  this  section  o£  oountry; 
extending  throughout  Brier  Creek,  Roaring  Creek,  Hunting- 
ton, and  the  intermediate  and  adjacent  country,  including 
hundreds  of  increase,  commenced  in  the  third  story  of 
Thomas  Bowman's  stone  house,  Brier  Creek,  still  stand- 
ing. The  room  included  the  entire  upper  story.  It  was  a 
quarterly  meeting,  September,  1805.  The  room  was  always 
crowded  and  packed  full ;  Anning  Owen,  presiding  elder, 
James  Paynter  and  Joseph  Carson,  circuit  preachers.  Chris- 
topher Frye,  from  Lycoming  circuit,  was  very  efficient  at 
that  revival ;  he  was  a  fine-looking,  large  man,  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher." — Jesse  Bowman, 

1806.  Christopher  Frye  and  Alfred  Griffith  are  the 
preachers  on  Wyoming  circuit  this  year. 

The  following  curious  incidents  are  related  by  Dr. 
Nadal^  in  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Grifi[ith  given  in  the  Ladies 
Repository : 

"  In  1806  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  received  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference  and  appointed  to  Wyoming  circuit, 
with  Christopher  Frye  as  his  colleague.  The  circuit,  like 
all  others  in  that  day,  was  large,  and  the  tare  poor  and 
coarse  enough.  The  only  drink  they  had  Losides  water  was 
coffee  (?)  made  of  buckwheat  bread.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing this  drink  was  to  hold  a  piece  of  buckwheat  bread,  called 
a  slap-jiu'k,  in  the  fire  in  the  tongs  till  completely  cliarred,  and 
then  to  boil  it  in  an  iron  pot.  The  }i<[uor  thus  obtained, 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar,  received  from  Mr.  (iriffith  the 
name  of  **  slap-jack  cotfee,"  and  by  this  designation  came  to 
be  generally  knoN^ii.  As  to  eating,  from  early  in  June  till 
autumn,  except  when  on  the  Flats,  they  had  not  a  morsel  of 
meat  of  any  kind.*  Poultry  could  not  be  raiseil,  nor  pigs, 
nor  sheep,  for  as  soon  as  anything  of  the  sort  made  its  ap- 

♦One  mm<*«inuii»ti'«l  with  iIh*  country  cm  il'rjufU  in  Wyoininjf  ctrcait 
wunlii  .<«curci:ly  iiuvt?  a  r<>rri>rt  iilfaof  it  troiii  tliiH  n-prcM-ntutioii.  At  thU 
tiiiiu  the  circuit  ha<l  )>i-cii  rt«>  cxtciuicd  uk  to  ciubnuv  ^cvc^ll  iww  ■eCtle- 
inentHin  Siisi{uclmiitia  ttii«l  Wuync  i'onntiis,  thiiicalU-ithc  lii^  anU  liuU 
3efch  Wooils  uikI  the  Swamp.     Here  wi-rf  tlic  ]Mi\(rty,  tiu)  *'»1a|>-JMk 


I  aowBMBxt  niBisier,  ]ui-in&       ^^ 

e  it  wu  owried  cfT  by  the  foxes,  tha  bears,  the  pan- 
thers, »  the  Vtdv«a.  If  now  and  then  a  man  was  found 
ibald'Oiougii  to  attempt  to  keep  a  hog,  the  pen  was  built 
J08t  at  die  fifont  door  of  the  cabin ;  and  if  ht  ownud  a  calf  it 
"waa  brou^t  up  tmd  tied  behind  the  house  every  night,  and 
tb»gtm8  kept  loaded,  aod  at  hand,  to  drive  oiT  or  kill  the 
invading  paotber  or  wol£  Aa  they  rested  At  night  on  their 
bear-akioi  prdeer^kins,  they  frequently  heard  around  them 
Oe'wailing  Mnam  of  the  panther  or  tho  howl  of  the  wolf; 
and  dte  ^bt  of  the  bear  was  more  common  t}iau  that  gj^ 
a  p^  or  a  lamb.  M 

"T^  sleeping  was  aa  poor  in  some  Instances  aa  tho  Bsvi 
ii^  and  drinking.  About  filly  miles  from  tiie  Flats  lire^^ 
a  humUe  fiimily  by  the  came  of  Cramer,  consisting  of  huaKm 
band  and  'wife,  with  one  soii,  Abram.  Their  house  ^ftt^ 
both  stepping  place  and  church  for  our  ycmng  itinerant, 
who  had  for  his  bed,  when  he  remained  i>\cv  nipht  with 
them,  the  frame  of  an  old  loom,  across  whose  beams 
were  laid  slats,  and  on  the  slats  a  bear-skin  or  two. 
These,  with  a  pair  of  clean  sheets,  which  were  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  preachers,  and  a  few  superincumbent  duds, 
constituted  the  sleeping  apparatus.  Abe,  as  he  was  famili- 
aHy  called,  was  the  preacher's  bed-fellow,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mr.  Griffith  had  just  committed  himself  to  his 
ri>om  and  bear-akins  for  the  night,  and  lay  waiting  for  young 
Abrlm,  who  was  a  stalwart  boy  of  twenty,  he  happened  to 
oast  his  eye  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  or  rather  of  the 
barn,  that  room  being  the  only  one,  when  a  sight  met 
him  at  once  puzzling  and  grotesque.  There  was  good 
mother  Cramer,  with  her  boy,  Abe,  before  her,  who  stood, 
with  lamblike  docility,  while  the  old  lady  pinned  around 
him  a  snow-white  sheet,  which  reached  from  the  chin  to 
the  ground,  making  him  look,  hia  decidedly  human  head 

coffee  "  and  "no  meat,"  "  Tho  Flnta"  is  the  Wyoming  Valley.  TwelvB 
appointments  oat  of  eighteen  were  located  on  the  river,  where  the  people 
livml  oomfortably  in  1 808,  and  never  heard  of  Huch  n  thing  aa"alap-jaok 
coffee." 
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being  excepted,  for  all  the  world  like  a  veritable  ghost. 
•  Why,  mother,'  said  the  young  preacher,  '  what  on 
earth  are  you  doing  to  Abe?  Are  you  making  a  ghost 
of  him  V 

"*No,  child,'  replied  the  inventive  housewife,  'no,  bat 
Abe  isn't  fit  to  sleep  with  a  preacher  unless  he  is  wrapped 
up  in  some  such  way  as  this.' 

"At  one  of  his  appointments  the  young  preacher  wis 
met  by  an  Irishman,  by  the  name  of  Matthew  Bortree,  who 
had  been  a  Methodist  in  his  native  country,  but  having  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and  settled  where  he  enjoyed  no  re- 
ligious advantages,  he  had  become  cold  and  backsliddeQ. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  again  visited  him,  and  he  became 
deeply  anxious  to  retrieve  his  spiritual  losses,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  present  visit  was  to  get  the  promise  of  the 
preachers  to  visit  his  settlement,  and  establish  there  an 
appointment.  The  settlement  was  of  about  twenty  years* 
standing,  and  yet  a  sermon  had  never  been  heard,  nor  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  seen  in  it. 

"  Upon  consultation  between  the  preachers  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Griffith  should  make  the  first  visit  to  the  new  field, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  to  people 
who  had  never  heard  its  joyful  proclamation.  The  time 
was  fixed,  and  a  young  man  was  to  be  sent  to  meet  the 
preacher  at  Kramer's,  and  conduct  him  through  the  great 
wilderness  called  tlie  '  Big  Beech  Woods '  to  Bortree's  house. 
In  pursuance  of  his  engagement,  at  the  proper  time  Mr. 
Griffith  started  for  Kramer's,  rode  all  day  without  eating  a 
morsel,  and  reached  the  friendly  cabin  about  nightfall, 
having  come  about  fifty  miles.  Of  course  he  was  weary  and 
hungry.  Mother  Kramer  said  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  but 
sorry  he  had  come,  for  she  had  nothing,  nothing  at  all  to 
give  him  to  eat.  Mr.  (iriflith  siiid  he  was  sorry  too,  for  he 
was  very  hungry ;  couldn't  Mother  Kramer  possibly  find 
something  tliat  a  man  could  cat  I  Tlie  good  woman  prom- 
ised to  try,  and  upon  rumaging  among  some  broken  croeh* 
ery  she  found  a  dry  cnist  <»f  bri»a<l,  whieli,  addtnl  to  a  very 
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small  fish  which  Abe  had  that  day  caught  m  the  branch,  abd 
which  she  immediatelj  cooked,  was  the  supper  and  dinner 
oi  the  young  preacher,  after  a  ride  of  fifty  miles  and  preach- 
ing twice. 

^  The  fish  and  the  bread,  which  Providence  made  suffi- 
doit  without  a  miracle,  being  found,  the  good  woman 
drew  out  a.  Wash-tub  and  placed  a  board  over  it  ibr 
a  table,  on  which  in  the  moiety  of  a  plate  she  arrayed  the 
dinner,  and  before  which  she  placed  a  three-legged  stool; 
she  invited  the  preacher  to  eat,  adding,  as  she  concluded  her 
invitation,  'lucre's  your  dinner;  it's  all  I  have;  if  I  had 
more  you  should  have  it  But  if  you  are  a  goiod  man  it's 
good  enough  for  you,  and  if  not  it's  too  good.' 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  fitther  and  Abe  had 
returned  from  the  mill,  whither  they  had  gone  to  replenish 
their  exhausted  larder,  and  the  young  itinerant  had,  con- 
sidering time  and  place,  a  good  break&st,  pl^ity  of  com  i 
bread,  washed  down  with  slap-jack  coffee,  that  and  nothing 
else. 

"  The  next  evening  he  and  his  guide  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment, and  were  met  by  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  all  anx- 
ious to  see  that  strange  sight,  a  preacher.  He  put  up  with 
Bortree,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  house  than  they  in- 
sisted he  should  -preach  the  same  evening.  He  consented 
and  while  he  preached  the  people  gazed  and  wondered ;  not 
one  present,  perhaps,  except  Bortree,  had  ever  before  been 
witness  of  such  a  scene.  The  next  day  he  preached  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  night.  After  the  second  service  he  was 
approached  by  a  great  rough  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Clemens,  who  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  answer  was  given  by  reading  from  the 
Discipline  the  General  Rules  and  the  articles  of  faith.  Clem- 
ens, with  ill-suppressed  indications  of  feeling,  remarked  that 
if  that  was  all  he  would  not  object  to  becoming  a  Meth- 
odist himself.  The  appointment  was  regularly  kept  up, 
and  when  winter  set  in  the  seriousness  marked  from  the. 
first  had  grown  into  deep  penitence,  and  there  'was  «k  t^'^ 
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tition  of  those  scenes  of  revival  which  had  been  witnessed  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  young  preacher  could 
but  observe  that  these  people,  who  had  never  beheld  a  re- 
vival, had  never  even  read  of  one  when  converted,  wept,  re- 
joiced, shouted,  just  as  he  had  seen  so  many  do  in  his  native 
state;  and  before  conference  every  man  and  woman,  and 
every  child  over  fourteen  years  old  in  the  whole  settlement, 
had  professed  religion  and  joined  the  Church,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  he  was  a  whisky  seller.  Even  this  man's 
wife  was  brought  in.  The  reformation,  however,  took  fW>m 
him  his  occupation,  and  cursing  the  neighborhood  into  heaps 
he  left  for  parts  unknown.  Matthew  Bortree  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  Bill  Clemens  a  class-leader,  and  on  the  spot 
where  Bortree's  house  stood  now  stands,  as  wo  are  informed, 
a  fine  church." 

Frye  was  a  large  man,  had  a  great  voice,  and  a  fiery  soul. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Cary  says :  "  He  was  a  great  preacher,  and  a 
great  exhr)rter.  He  would  pray,  and  sing,  and  get  happy; 
and  the  people  would  hang  around  him.  Great  revivals  fol- 
lowed him." 

Father  Harris  says  when  Frye  first  came  on  to  the  cir- 
cuit, he  was  much  tried  with  shouting  and  jumping ;  but  on 
a  certain  occasion,  in  his  old  log  house,  he  saw  him  get 
happy  and  jump  so  high  that  his  head  came  into  contact 
with  a  shelf  nailed  under  the  beams.  Of  course  he  said  no 
more  against  shouting  and  jumping.  He  further  says  that 
some  of  the  lawvei-s  of  Wilkosbarre  sjiid  he  was  a  fool  to 
be  a  Meth(><list  priwlier,  as  he  was  fit  for  a  stati*8man  or 
any  other  professional  character.  As  Mr.  Frye  was  a  very 
stout  man,  when  he  came  on  the  circuit  rumor  said  that 
"  if  the  rowdies  did  not  take  care  he  would  take  them  by  the 
neck  and  throw  the  in  out  doors ;"  to  which  they  replied 
that  "if  he  did  not  take  care  he  would  get  fritnl.*'  His 
course,  however,  was  very  conciliatory,  and  he  stHmred  the 
respect  of  all  dassos. 

Mrs.  (Garland,  daughter  of  Jacob  Tukesbury.  now  living 
ju  Hopbottom,  gives  the  foUowlu^  account  of  Mr.  Frye's 
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labors  in  that  place:  "There  was  quite  an  acceasion  to  tha 
Church  ihia  year.  Frye  wan  aa  rough  as  n  raeal-as.  Prora 
the  commenetment  the  meetings  had  been  held  in  my 
father's  kitcben.  My  grandfather  at  firal  was  a  persecutor.' 
My  mother  had  been  a  Presbytorifln,  and  when  she  prayed  it 
■was  in  a  low  tone  of  vote*.  My  grandfather  would  oflen 
say  to  her,  when  in  prayer;  'Pray  louder,  1  want  to  hear 
you.'  On  one  occasion  when  Frye  was  preaching,  grand- 
father began  to  weep.  Mother  asked  Frye,  after  preaching, 
to  let  him  come  into  dass-mectjiig.  Frye  had  not  noticed 
the  evidence  of  deep  emotion  in  grandfather,  and  he  answered 
her  very  roughly :  '  You  know  he  is  an  old  persecutor,  and 
what  do  you  want  him  in  daas-raeeting  for  V  '  I  believe,' 
said  my  mother,  'he  is  under  convioUoti,  for  I  saw  him 
weep.'  'O,'  replied  Frye,  'I  wish  your  charity  bag  WM 
not  quite  so  large.'  My  mother,  nothing  daunted,  brought 
the  old  gentleman  in,  broken-hearted,  and  weeping  like  a 
child.  Mrs.  Saunders  had  never  before  professed  religion. 
But  when  she  saw  mother  leading  grandfather  into  claas- 
meeting  she  started  on  herself,  and  as  she  entered  the  door 
she  began  to  shout.  All  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit,  and 
such  a  shout  1  never  beard  from  so  small  a  company. 

"John  Stull,  a  German,  was  under  conviction,  but  his 
wife  opposed  him.  On  a  certain  occasion  there  was  consid- 
erable noise  made;  he  became  angry,  and  said  he  did  not 
want  to  go  to  heaven  in  that  way.  This  was  a  sad  point  in 
his  history,  for  he  became  »  contemner  of  religion  and  relig- 
ious people;  and  many  years  after,  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  he  declared  he  had  never  had  any  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reli^on  since  that  time.  Old  Mr,  Foster  Horton, 
in  general,  was  a  fine  man,  but  was  occasionally  overcome 
with  drink.  When  he  got  over  it  he  would  confess,  and 
promise  amendment.  On  one  of  these  occasions  old  Mr. 
.  Stuil  swd  he  had  got  Horton  off  into  the  devil's  church 
three  times,  but  he  guessed  the  Lord  would  get  him  after 
sJl.     Horton  finally  died  happy. 

Nicholas  Horton  was  a  class-leader  and  sUmex^ 
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was  a  great  stickler  for  order  in  vorship.  Richard  Saunden 
vas  a  poor,  simple  young  man,  haviug  just  sense  enough  to 
entfir  into  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  times,  but  iiot 
enough  to  know  that  he  could  not  pray  to  edification  in  public 
His  prayers  were  so  ainiple  and  incohercait  that  they  occasion- 
ed much  merriment  among  the  outsiders,*  Nicholas  Horuw 
told  Bichard  that  he  must  not  pray  any  more  in  meeting, 
for  his  praying  was  so  weak  and  blundering  that  he  tried  tbu 
brethren.  Poor  Richard  laid  this  deeply  at  heart,  and  shi-d 
many  tears  over  it  He  knew  not  how  to  get  ^ong,  feeling 
it  his  duty  to  pray,  and  wishing  not  to  give  offense  T1« 
finally  concluded  that  as  God  could  do  all  things,  bo  would 
go  to  bim  and  ask  him  to  loam  him  how  to  pray  beU«r. 
When  Uncle  Bagley  was  coming  to  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning  he  heard  a  human  voice  in  the  woods.  The  tonus 
were  aoleuin  and  plaintive.  He  stole  up  near,  and  found  It 
was  Richard.  He  listened,  and  beard,  otlen  repeated,  thoso 
words :  '  O  Jesus,  do  learn  me  how  to  pray  !  l)rethn-'n  tried 
with  me,  I  pray  so!  O  Lord!  O  Lord!  O  Lord!  do  loom 
me  to  pray  !"  Uncle  Bngloy  came  to  meeting  and  told  the 
tolo,  weeping,  and  they  all  agreed  to  let  Itichard  pray  u 
well  OS  he  could.  The  restriction  was  taken  pff,  routJi  to 
tile  comfort  of  the  poor,  simple  creature,  and  he  went  on 
OS  usual,  probably  presum.ing  that  God  had  answerad 
prayer  and  taught  him  to  pray.  Richard  Saunden  died 
very  happy." 

AAer  Nicholas  Horton  Mr.  Eaton,  who  lived  iu  Spring- 
ville  Hollow,  six  miles  distant,  was  class-leader.  Next  to 
Um  Jacob  Tudesbury  oncupied  the  place,  which  b»  < 
tiaued  to  do  antil  Edward  Paine  came  into  tiie  pboo^J 
1810. 

W<  MiM  kcard  Kchard  pny.    HIb  pnjcr  eDn«IM#<t  in  bmkM  ll 
■dom:  "OLordlOLnrdl  OLord!    O  help  I  O  help  I  U  t 
OLordl  OLordl  OLnrdl"   Tlio  oloM  ww  clw  onu,  «•  w 
ha  naiforml;  uwd :  "  Foreror  Mud,  lunen '."    When  Iii»  p   , 
tanunliy  dowJ  h«  wu  w  h^vpy  ■*  •  ItliiB,    lie  (lioiitol  "glotyffl 
l>OHDdedlikflii[|>an[ii(;luiil>oii  (tio  ^fwn-airird,  arcrdo«ln|f  wldilll 

tkiigiitrui  01 
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In  a  oommunicatiQii  from  Bey.  William  Bound,  we  are 
informed  that  Mrs.  PoUy  Potter  says  she  thinks  Frye  was 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  who  preached  in  Gibson.  This 
was  during  the  year  now  under  review,  when  Frye  and 
Griffith  traveled  on  Wyoming  circuit.  Margaret  Bennet 
and  Geoi^e  Williams  were  the  first  Methodists  in  Gibson. 
Williams  came  to  the  place  in  18Q9,  and  M|«.  Bennet  the 
yearbefore.  There  was  then  no  dass  there.  Williams  joined 
the  dass  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  first  joined 
tiie  Baptists,  and  subsequ^Uy  the  Methodists,  at  Hopbottomu 
They  had  both  been  Methodists  at  l^e  East  These  two 
persons  were  pillars  in  the  little  Church  in  Gibson  when  we 
traveled  tiie  Bridgewater  drouit  in  1819.  The  first  Meth- 
odist sermon  was  preached  at  the  house  of  a  Mt.  Brundage, 
a  Bi^st,  on  what  is  now  (kdled  the  Thomas  place,  near 
where  the  church  now  stands. 

The  preachers  of  that  period  found  their  way  to  the  peo*  ^ 
pie,  however  deeply  buried  in  the  dense  forests,  without 
waiting  to  be  invited.     They  preached  and  lodged  at  the 
houses  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  all  otiiers  who  would 
receive  them. 

1807.  This  year,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  Bishop 
Asbury  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  from  the  Hudson 
up  the  Mohawk,  on  to  the  lake  country^  and  thence  south 
down  the  Susquehanna.  Through  the  whole  route  he  touches 
Mr.  Colbert's  o)d  points,  and  finds  many  of  the  same  hearts 
.  and  hands  open  to  supply  his  wants  which  ministered  to 
the  early  pioneer:  Having  reached  "  Daniel  Dorsey's,"  and 
preached  in  the  region  round  about,  he  set  his  face  toward 
Tioga.    We  give  here  several  extracts  from  his  Journal : 

*'*' Thursday,  July  9.  At  Kress's.  We  set  out,  dining  at 
Doan's,  and  came  to  Catrine,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
thirty  miles ;  the  swamps,  sloughs,  ruts,  and  stumps  made 
it  awful  moving.     We  lodged  at  Baldwin's  tavern. 

"•Friday,  10.  We  directed  our  route  through  New  Town, 
upon  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  [now  Elmira,  on 
the  Chemimg,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  \>ut  iio\>  ^^  \k^ 
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east  branch,"]  to  Shonemang,  [Chemung;]  rested  a  while 
at  Jacob  Crosse's,  and  then  passed  the  narrows  of  the  river, 
continuing  on  by  Shepherd's  mill  to  Taylor's  tavern.  It 
was  ten  o'clock,  and  I  was  fearful  of  driving  further  in  the 
dark. 

''''Saturday^  11,  brought  us  to  the  camp-meeting  on  Squire 
Light's  ground.  We  found  it  had  been  in  operation  two 
days.  God  is  in  the  camp,  and  with  us.  Since  the  last 
Sabbath  we  have  traveled  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles; 
and  with  good  roads  and  even  ground  we  might  have  made 
three  hundred  miles  in  the  same  time.  The  heights  of  the 
Susquehanna  are  stupendous ;  the  bottom-lands  very  fertile; 
but  this  river  runs  through  a  country  of  unpleasing  aspect, 
morally  and  physically.  Rude,  irregular,  uncultivated  is 
the  ground;  wild,  ignorant,  and  wicked  are  the  people. 
They  have  not  been  wearied  by  my  labors;  except  the 
neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  and  by  what  I  may  once  have 
done  in  a  visit  to  Wyoming,  they  are  strangers  to  them.  I 
am  now  on  my  first  journey  of  toil  and  suffering  throu^ 
Genesee  and  Tioga.  I  preached  on  the  camp-ground  from 
Matt,  xviii,  2.  Some  sots  were  a  little  disorderly,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  were  very  attentive.  Weak 
as  I  was  I  did  not  spare  myself,  my  subject,  or  my  hearers. 
It  may  be  I  spoke  to  one  thousand  people. 

'•''Sunday^  12.  My  subjec^t  was  2  Cor.  v,  20.  My  ccmgre- 
gation  may  have  doubled  in  num})ers  to-day,  and  there 
were  no  troublesome  drunkards.  1  feel  as  if  God  would 
own  this  meeting  now,  and  continue  to  ^ym  it  many  days,  in 
variQus  families  and  j)laces.  1  ordained  five  worthy  men, 
local  preachers,  namely,  Daniel  Wiloox,  John  B.  Hudson, 
Samuel  Emmitt,  John  M'Caine,  and  Nathaniel  Lewis,  to  the 
office  of  deacon.  Had  I  not  made  this  visit  these  men 
might  have  waittnl  a  lon^  time,  or  taken  a  long  ride  to  find 
me.  In  the  aftom<x>n,  Sabbath,  there  was  an  uproar  among 
the  people.  Some  intoxicated  young  men  seated  them- 
selves by  the  women,  and  refused  to  move  until  compi'lled. 
They  fought  those  men  who  cauic  to  take  them  away ;  and 


idien  ^'^^d^iig  elder  interi^^  tib^'  fl^ruck  «t  hi^  and 
one  of  the-goiffds  also,  who  was  belpteg^  by  i^rd^of  tbd 
csonajtableo.  Hi^re  were  mag»itarat»j^  audi  as  they- W0^  to 
eiy  peace.  The  Owego  g^atry  fled  ffwa^  mMkig  &i80- 
hood,  like  wild  geese.  One  Kemp,  dd^  bully,  arrested 
A.  Owen  on  Monday  monm^  for  the  sf^batib^breakiogi 
drunk^mess,  and  fighting  of  this  Kemp  and  his  oarew.  The 
|»8s^&igt^d^  was  dialled  with  faa^iig  strode  Kemp^  ipd 
th^  Ttmiilng  away.  Nor  was  the  poor  bldiop  *jipi^^l 
he  too  had  been  fighting.  It  was  well  far  Mm  thai  )m 
wasr  not  on  tiie  ground  at  <^e  time;  I  was  quiet  i&  my 
zocim.    "    ■         •  \  . 

'  *^Mmia^y  13.' We  rode  to  ll<%a,  and  Birotiier:^pp^ 
ga^e  us  our  dinner.  A  ride  of  sixteen  miles  brou^t  m,i^ 
Mineer's,  where  we  lodged.,  ^oga  Point,  at  thejuoodoniof 
Oiemuliig  and  the  river,  is  a  pleasant  spot. 

^\Tm9d(xy,\4c,  We  6ame  six  m^es  to  Judge  Gore's.  H^ 
I  preached  upon  John  vii,  17,  When  we  set  out  on 
Wednesday  we  found  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  carriage 
over  a  precipice  by  hand.  The  road  to  the  ferry  was 
rough ;  and  behold,  the  boat  was  gone,  and  the  bank  caved 
and  washed  away.  A  lock  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  strap,  enabled  us  to  pass  the  sulkey  down  by 
hand.  Major  Gaylor,  at  Wyalusing,  lodged  us  well  and 
freely. 

^'' Thursday^  16.  We  came  eleven  miles  to  breakfast  at 
Sturtevant's ;  and  eleven  miles  more  brought  us  to  Hunt's 
Ferry.  After  dining  at  Vosburg's,  free  and  kind,  we  went 
on  to  Newton' Smith's,  ten  miles  further.  I  ordained  my 
host  a  deacon  in  his  own  house. 

^''Friday ^  17.  To  Sutton's,  ten  miles;  the  house  neat  as 
a  palace,  and  we  were  entertained  like  kings  by  a  king  and 
queen.  It  was  no  small  consolation  to  lie  down  on  a  clean 
floor  after  all  we  had  suffered  from  dirt  and  its  conse- 
quences. Once  more  I  am  at  Wyoming.  We  have  worried 
througl\  and  clambered  over  one  hundred  miles  of  the  rough 
roads  of  wild   Susquehanna.     O  the  precvp\\.owa  \i«c^%. 
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winding  narrows,  rocks,  sideling  hills,  obstructed  paths,,  and 
fords  scarcely  fordable,  ruts,  stumps,  and  gulleys ! 

"  Sunday,  19.  I  went  to  the  woods  and  preached,  an^  or- 
dained Christian  and  Thomas  Bowman  deacons.  Before  I 
got  through  my  discourse  the  rain  came  on,  and  I  made  a 
brief  fmish ;  the  people  were  attentive.  In  the  aftemoon 
the  preachers  and  many  of  the  people  went  to  a  bam ;  there 
were  showers  of  rain  and  thunder  while  service  was  perform- 
ing. My  first  visit  to  Wyoming  was  in  great  toil  and  to  little 
purpose.     1  am  afraid  I  shall  have  no  better  success  now. 

^''Monday,  20.  We  set  out  on  a  turnpike  road,  but  0 
dreadful !  I  came  sliding  down  a  dug  road  precipice,  dark 
and  deep,  but  safe.  About  nine  o'clock  we  made  Mr.  Mer- 
win's  tavern;  and  here  were  drink,  and  smoke,  and  wag- 
oners, but  we  closed  with  prayeu  We  came  along  early  on 
Tuesday  through  the  Wind  Gap,  seventeen  miles,  to  Hel- 
ler's and  breakfasted." 

The  service  in  Wyoming,  directed  by  the  bishop,  is  well 
remembered  by  several  persons  who  were  present.  "The 
woods"  was  the  grove  by  the  old  Forty  Fort  church.  This 
was  the  year  that  church  was  built,  and  the  timber  was 
lying  about  at  the  time  Bishop  Asbury  was  there.  A 
stand  was  prepared  for  the  preachers  under  the  shade. 
When  the  bishop  kneeled  to  pray  it  began  to  sprinkle,  and 
Wm.  Butlor  kneeled  by  his  side  and  hold  an  uin])rella  over 
him.  Before  he  had  finished  his  sermon  sharp  lightning 
flashed  and  terrible  thunder  roared.  Many  were  alarmed 
and  fled,  but  the  good  bishop  was  calm  as  a  summer  even- 
ing. A  little  girl  who  was  brought  by  her  mother  to  hear 
the  bishop  was  frightened  by  the  thunder  and  lightning; 
observing  the  calnnuws  of  the  good  man,  she  thought  '*it  is 
religion  that  makes  him  so  fearless  amid  the  storm."  The 
impressions  which  she  received  on  tlmt  oc(*asion  never  left 
her  until  she  found  the  Saviour.  That  little  girl  is  now  • 
lady  far  down  the  vale  of  years,  but  still  lives  to  tell  the 
fitory  of  that  interesting  day. 

The  bishop's  description  of  the  roads  would  be  no  oxag- 


vgntt^  a  tl.  ktt<  i^  vTiBM  ■  dons  ]rmn  aAH^HMd 
■hw  wii  !■■!  ^Hn  £nwi  die  atrtt  M»  W i' nwh^.  A*  W 
dw  (M^^M  ^>bft  «c  owfe  b*  Mr.  ChHMt  >M  HAep 
Aaharf  of 'kAnntic  Ute  oTtW  ^Mffta  wM  ni^pM  l» 

iif  1  ,  '  -  ,  T  die Oa,  let  h  to MdmMwl  ilM 
lk«e  «a«ifilMB»  «HBe  frfMa  tw  tfOpliri,  «to  emM 
acHvdy  ^jinjutr  Ae  JMwihws  in  dw  w*^  of  k«i«pif 
dcMB  xMeag  fcarot  logs  tmA  Btimpa,  wri  espMiallr  nf  Iwqv 
■Bg  A  kcge  gtiMV  of  chadbni  in  »  |(et*cdy  tidy  rondtlMn. 
IW  poor  Botk-ra  wtici  tvw  nnmrraiM  fitmilim  in  dm 
WDod^  aBHng  smolderri^  lo^-bcafe  and  burning  hfudk  wn 
eaoitled  to  «  litde  cunaid^ration.  Wo  plM<)  fiir  ibo  mrly 
aeaier>,  and  most  modestlv  protrai.  a^tnst  th^  W^  siimmftrjr 
oondenutttioa  tif  our  martliir  Gilliera  and  mutban,  betwoo 
w«asMci&!ly  tbey  were  not  able  to  k«pp  tbo  n<k  wid  aalb*- 
sire  soil  always,  uid  &)[  of  it,  und«r  tho  9i)lt>a  of  tbinr  ItoL. 
Tbey  bad  Bot  relapsed  iDta  bubarism,  although  "  din  and 
all  its  ooHsequenwa "  were  oftt-n  inooiiveoiwitly  prwoMt  in 
tlieir  lo^-caliiiis.  We  sjienk  from  jM-rsiiiiHl  knuwliilp',  luid 
make  ^is  defease  in  downright  good  fiuth,  allieit  wo  used 
to  bave  our  senses  shocked  occasionally  with  certain  un- 
seemly tbings  of  which  such  great  complaint  is  often  heard 
coming  down  from  the  olden  times. 

Tlie  bishop  seems  to  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  Im- 
portance  of  his  first  visit  to  Wyoming.  ■  He  wrongly 
judges  that  it  was  "  to  little  purpose."  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  plans  which  he  conceived  on  the  ground,  in 
1793,  resulted  in  a  great  awakening,  and  that  the  tVuita  of 
the  labors  of  that  great  man,  Valentine  Cook,  whom  ho 
sent  for  from  Wyoming,  were  both  abundant  and  perma- 
nent. It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not  alwayi  know 
how  much  we  are  doing. 

This  year  Gide<m  Draper  and  William  Butler  are  tho 
preachers  upon  Wyoming  circuit.  This  was  the  firat  year 
of  Butler's  itinerancy.  He  was  a  devoted  young  niiui,  and, 
as  one  who  remembers  him  well  says,  "  he  preached  only 
to  save  souls,  and  was  much  beloved." 


i_ 
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The  meeting-house  at  Forty  Fort  was  so  far  completed  this 
year  as  to  be  occupied  for  divine  service,  and  it  was  ai*- 
ranged  that  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  should  occupy 
it  alternately.  There  was  a  great  revival  in  the  circuit, 
which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  one  hundred  members. 

CANAAN    CIRCUIT   FORMED. 

Before  Bishop  Asbury  left  Wyoming  he  directed  Gideon 
Draper  to  spend  his  time,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
on  what  was  subsequently  called  Canaan  circuit,  but  what 
was  then  called  "  the  Mission."  Mr.  Draper  immediately 
crossed  Cobb's  Mountain  and  entered  upon  his  work. 
Daniel  Hitt,  who  traveled  this  year  with  Bishop  Asbury, 
left  the  bishop  at  Kingston,  and  passed  on  with  Mr.  Draper 
through  the  swamp  toward  New  York.* 

Mr.  Draper  first  called  at  Major  Woodbridge's,  in  what 
is  now  Salem,  Wayne  county;  He  was  in  his  mill ;  it  was  « 
a  log  mill ;  and  when  Mr.  Draper  opened  to  him  his  busi- 
ness the  major  was  somewhat  reserved,  but  treated  him 
with  becoming  courtesy.  Mr.  D.  proposed  to  preach  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  the  major  did  not  object.  He  invited 
Mr.  Draper  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  but 
said  nothing  about  his  having  a  regular  appointment  in  the 
place  until  after  the  Sabbath,  when  he  heard  him  preach 
three  times.  The  people  flocked  out  to  hear  the  mission- 
ary, and  gave  great  attention  to  the  word.  Indeed,  at  the 
very  first  there  were  evident  indications  of  a  divine  influ- 
ence at  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Major  Woodbridge  was  a  Presbyterian  of  many  years 
standing,  although  in  no  wise  bigoted.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  of  character,  and  of  influence.  He  was  a  little 
slow  to  pledge  himself  for  the  support  of  the  new  sect,  but 
he  lent  an  car,  and  proceeded  as  he  saw  the  light.  Having 
heard  Mr.  Draper,  and  seen  the  interest  which  was  awak- 
ened among  the  people,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  God  was 

*Tbe  account  of  Mr.  Draper's  labors  on  t\ve  m\^«voTv^«tft  T««.elved 
from  him  at  bis  home  in  Clifton,  New  \oTk,1^o\QT\\>o^T,m^. 
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in  the  movement,  and  he  promised  him  his  most  cordial 
fimpport.  He  invited  Mr.  Draper  to  establish  regular  preach- 
ing at  his  house,  and  gave  him  every  &cility  in  his  work. 

He  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Squire  CSmpman, 
at  Pawpack,  and  caused  an  appointment  to  be  sent  on  in 
advance.  On  his  way  Mr.  Draper  preached  in  the  Irish 
Settlement,  in  Newfoundland,  now  Sterling.  Here  was  set- 
tled a  number  of  Irish  Methodist  fomilies  which  had  been 
formed  into  a  class  under  Frye  and  Griffith. 

As  Mr.  Draper  proceeded  from  the  Irish  settlement  to 
Squire  Chapman's  he  overtook  two  young  men ;  one  of  them 
was  quite  talkative,  and  finally  said  he  was  going  to  Squire 
Chapman's  to  Jiear  one  Draper  preach.  He  had  heard  that 
Draper  had  raised  the  devil  at  Woodbridge's,  but  he  did  not 
believe  he  could  do  anything  at  Chapman's.  He  was  going 
to  hear  what  the  fellow  had  to  say  for  himself.  Well,  said 
Mr.  Draper,  I  am  going  there  too,  and  we  will  go  in  com- 
pany and  see  how  he  makes  out.  The  fellow  was  completely 
thrown  from  his  guard  by  Mr.  Draper's  manner.  They 
talked  on  like  old  cronies,  the  young  man  not  failing  in 
every  way  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  Methodists  and  his 
respect  for  the  stranger,  who,  although  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  was  as  sociable  and  as  good  a  fellow 
as  could  be  scared  up  anywhere  in  the  woods. 

They  came  within  sight  of  the  house  where  the  Methodist 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  there  were  horses  tied  to  the 
fence,  and  people  standing  around  the  house,  everything,  in- 
deed, indicating  a  large  gathering.  Mr.  Draper's  new  friend 
insisted  on  taking  charge  of  his  horse,  and  followed  him  into 
the  house,  and  seated  himself  near  by  him.  The  people 
were  talking  about  the  preacher,  and  doubting  whether  he 
would  come.  Mr.  Draper  was  seated  near  a  rough  partition, 
and  heard  Mrs.  Chapman,  from  the  other  side,  express  regret 
to  her  husband  that  the  appointment  had  been  given  out. 

When  the  time  arrived  Mr.  Draper  arose,  taking  his  hymn 
book  and  small  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  remarked  that 
he  supposed  it  was  time  to  begin  the  meelmg,.    'E*\et'^\iCN^^ 
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was  surprised,  but  no  one  so  much  as  the  young  man  who 
had  unwittingly  taken  the  preacher  under  his  patronage. 
The  congregation  was  quiet  and  respectful  at  first,  but  belbre 
the  discourse  was  concluded  many  wept,  and  a  univeml 
interest  was  excited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  Mr.  Draper  informed  the 
people  that  he  was  a  missionary,  and  if  any  of  them  wished 
to  have  their  children  baptized  he  would  attend  to  it  at  their 
houses  the  next  day.  Accordingly,  the  day  following  he 
went  from  house  to  house,  teaching  and  baptizing.  Tlie 
parents  wept,  the  children  stared,  and  some  of  them  w«n 
badly  frightened. 

Squire  Chapman  gladly  consented  to  the  proposition  for 
another  appointment,  and  gave  Mr.  Draper  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Draper  appointed  a  love-feast  to  be  held  in  Major 
Woodbridge's  bam.  They  admitted  all  who  wished  to 
come  in,  and  the  bam  was  full.  There  were  only  three  or 
four  to  speak,  but  they  spoke  over  and  over.  Major  Wood- 
bridge,  his  wifo,  and  a  Dutch  woman,  were  all  that  Mr.  D. 
hod  to  help  him.  The  Dutch  woman  became  boisterous, 
and  the  major  was  a  little  alarmed,  and  came  to  Mr.  D.  and 
asked  him  if  that  would  not  do  harm.  Afr.  D.  told  him  he 
rather  thoutrht  not,  and  his  friend  seemed  content. 

Many  wore  awakened,  and  the  meeting  continued  until 
late  at  night.  An  old  raftsman,  seventy  years  of  ago,  was 
awakened  and  converted.  Mr.  D.  told  the  major  to  taku 
the  names  of  all  who  wished  to  join  the  s(K*iety,  and  he  must 
lead  the  meetings.  Twenty-two  persons  gave  him  their 
names,  and  he  Mas  regularly  installed  as  a  clw»4eader  In 
the  Methodist  Church  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it. 

A  revival  followed  the  first  meeting  at  Scjuire  Chapman^ 
and  a  class  was  fonned  there.  The  S<juire  was  appointed 
leader,  and  the  young  fellow  whose  ae(|[uaiiitimce  the 
preacher  made  by  the  way,  on  his  first  visit,  was  converted, 
and  Mr.  D.  appointird  him  assist^uit  leader. 

Major  Wo(m1  bridge  and  Si^uin^  Chapman  were  lM>th  pious 
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•Presbyteriaiis,  who  had  long  heea  lamfiifhig  ih«  nomftatt- 
•tive  heathfloism  of  tiie  eoaatrjj  atid  prajiBg  tat  nlieC 
They  wiaelj  judged  that  Methodisa  iraa  just  the  thing  for 
file  tixnea,  and  beoame  ftdly  enHated  in  ita  aggreanve  more- 
menta.  They  were  widely  known,  an4  with  tibeir  endorae- 
jnent  Mr,  D.  everywhere  had  aooeaa  to  the  beat  fimiliea.  . 

Mr.  D.  next  went  to  the  Delaware^  beaiing  a  letter  of  ioh 
•troduotloii  to  a  Dr.  Pew,  who  waa  a  man  of  neanai  and  had 
Imilt  a  atone  churoh  for  the  aeoominodaldoii  of  hia  neighbota 
who  wiahed  to  attend  divine  aervioe.  He  waa  kindly  va- 
eeived,  and  oontanned  there  a  week.  He  eroaaed  the  Dela- 
ware and  preached.  From  this  point  he  aent  on  an  appwnt* 
ment  to  Bethany  by  Sheriff  Woodward.  Dr.PewwaaHow 
his  friend  and  gave  him  his  influenoe.  It  waa  in  iheirinlflr 
that  he  viaited  Bethany,  and  aixteen  aleigh  loada  IbHowed 
him  to  the  county  seat. 

At  Betbany  he  fbimd  that  an  old  Baptiat  elder  had 
warned  the  people  against  him  as  ^an  English  spy"  and 
^a  horse-thief."  A  large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
court-honse  to  hear  him.  He  referred  to  the  slanderous 
report,  and,  calling  the  slanderer  by  name,  wished  to  know 
if  he  were  present.  Upon  being  told  that  he  was  not  Ibere, 
he  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  and  left  another 
appointment  The  next  day  )ie  called  upon  the  old  elder  and 
gave  him  his  choice,  either  to  take  back  what  he  had  said, 
or  to  sustain  a  proseeution.  He  wisely  c|iose  the  fi)rmef, 
and  thus  the  matter  ended. 

The  inteiligence  of  the  conversion  to  Methodism  of  Major  ^ 
Woodbridge  and  Squire  Chapman,  and  many  other  Presby- 
terians, had  gone  back  to  New  England,  and  a  decided  ef^ 
fort  was  set  on  foot  to  retake  the  ground.  Missionaries 
were  dispatched  to  these  newly  settled  regions  to  teach  the 
people  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  "  old  standing  order,"  and 
to  reclaim  apostates  from  Calvinism.  Some  of  these  mission- 
aries were  not  the  men  for  the  work,  and  their  labors  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  confirm  the  converts  to  Methodism 
in  their  new  faith.     Mr.  D,  gives  a  few  \\\>jiAtralV>^^^'^'* 
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at  Ihe  ^^^1 
hat  a  P>e^H 
found  the  gH^I 


^^V  '  Hb  came  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  i 
^^H  hy  the  landlady,  who  knew  him,  and  told  that  i 
^^H  terian  minlsttsr  was  there.  He  went  in  and  found  t] 
^^H  tlemait  in  the  midst  of  a  story  of  ronvertjng  a  Metbodkt 
^^H  preacher  at  Chonango.  When  Mr,  H.  had  condiidcd  his  story 
^^H  Mr.  Draper  said  a  few  worda,  at  which  he  took  huge  ofKatM!, 
^^H  Wid,  upon  hearing  some  one  address  Mr.  D.  by  Dame,  be 
^^B  added,  "  Draper  1  I  have  heard  of  him ;  he  is  more  of  k 
^^H  >]cnave  than  a  fool."  The  two  missionnries  were  obliged  lo 
^^H  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  Mr.  H.  was  furious,  and  went  to 
^^^B  -bed  in  a  towering  passion.  Mr.  D.  teased  him,  and  hn  b^- 
^^B  came  so  boisterous  that  somo  hoys,  who  listened  ou  thp 
^^H  outsido  of  the  house,  reported  that  he  cursed  and  swore  at 
^^H  'Draper. 

^^V'  In  the  morning  Mr.  D.  asked  Mr.  H.  where  ho  was  going. 
^^H  "I  am  going  to  Squire  Chapman's,  he  is  a  PresbiF-terian," 
^^^B  was  the  answer.  Mr.  D.  rejoined,  "  I  am  going  there  too ; 
^^H  be  was  once  a  Presbyterian,  but  he  has  joine<1  the  Method- 
^^H  iJBta."  Mr.  D.  mot  the  missionary  both  at  Squire  Chapman'* 
^^H  and  Major  Woodbridge's,  and  the  gentleman  wholly  failed 
^^H  to  bring  back  any  one  of  the  many  who  had  led  tliu  Colvin- 
^^K  istio  for  the  Methodist  tHith. 

^H       Mr.  D.  met  the  Rev.  Seth  Williston*  at  Orjuago.     H« 
^^^B  ivas  a  missionary,  but  n  man  of  an  entirely  diflorent  stainp 
^^H  from  Mr.  IT.     He  treated  Mr.  D.  with  oourtf^y,  but  nudn 
^^^    flght  against  his  Anninianiam.     At  Otguago  Mr.  W.  watM^ 
the  ptKJple  against  liolloving  in  "atwolute  perfootion."    ij^l 
I),   told    bim   he   knew  of  nobody  who  believed  in  ^^M 
doctrine.  ^^1 

Thfty  rode  t<)gethcr  to  Ilopbottom,  where  Mr.  W. 
preached,  and  Mr.  D.  enliorti^  aftor  him.  Undi-r  the  m- 
))ortntion  wimo  of  the  MetbodlstH  shouted,  which  seemed  b> 
^^V  put  Mr.  W.  into  a  state  of  fn'<Mt  uneasiness,  and  hr  tried  to 
^^B  .MmiKi  l>om  the  room,  but  Mr.  I>.  an  nutnaged  u  lu  block 
^^P  'up  the  only  way  out.  Th«  next  day  Mr,  W.  accused  lib 
^B  'TliB  mwi  who  had  tli«  eontroi'cnijr  wlih  Hr.  B«inr.,  mhttk  I 
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I>.  of  shutting  him  in,  and  compelling  him  to  hear  the 
Methodists  bawl.  It  was  done,  however,  with  great  good- 
nature, and  Mr.  D.  did  not  deny  the  charge. 

These  collisions  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
early  times.  They  had  tibeir  evil  con8dlq[uence8,  and  yet 
were  not  wholly  barren  of  good  results.  They  had  the 
effect  to  draw  the  lines  between  truth  and  error,  and  to 
•  promote  study  and  investigation.  They  sharpened  the  wits 
of  the  old  preachers,  and  compelled  thiem  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion occasionally  to  polemics,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  re- 
sulted in  the  confirmation  of  the  people  in  the  Methodistio. 
fiuUi. 

1808.  Tliis  year  Anning  Owen  leaves  the  Susquehanna 
district,  and  James  Herron'is  appointed  in  his  place.  James 
Beiley  and  Henry  Monteith  are  the  preachers  on  Wyoming 
circuit.  Beiley  was  a  fleshy  man,  a  very  good  preacher,  ai^d 
well  received.*  Monteith  was  a  tall  man,  with  very  large 
eyes,  and  a  good  preacher.  He  usually  entered  the  houses 
where  he  made  his  visits  with  the  apostolical  salutation, 
"  Peace  be  on  this  house." 

A.  Owen  was  this  year  appointed  to  the  Lycoming  circuit, 
and  G.  Draper  to  Canaan. 

This  year  the  preachers  received  each  his  full  allowance 
of  $80.  There  was  a  "  surplus  of  $16  83^  sent  on  to  con- 
ference by  Brother  C.  Frye." 

We  have  noticed  that  a  class  was  formed  in  Salem  during 
the  preceding  year.  We  have  before  us  a  communication 
from  Anson  Goodrich,  of  that  place,  dated  March  13,  1857, 
in  which  we  have  valuable  additional  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  Methodism  in  Salem  and  some  other 
places,  which  we  will  now  give  the  reader.     He  says : 

"  Ephraim  Bid  well  and  Dorcas  his  wife  came  from  Connec- 
ticut and  settled  in  this  town — then  Canaan — in  the  year 
1800.  They  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  by  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Bidwell  that 
year,  or  the  following,  that  two  preachers,  Chambers  and 

♦He  died  September  28,lS41. 
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Polemus,  preached  several  times;  the  opinion  is  th»t  th«f 
came  from  Susquehanna."  They  came  from  Wyoming; 
Chambers  probably  in  1801  or  1803,  and  Polemus  in  ISO*. 
Mr.  Goodrich  continues : 

"  I  recollect  hearing  Mr.  Owen,  Christopher  Frye,  sod 
Alfred  Griffith  preach  in  barns,  dwelling-houses,  and  a  log 
echooi-house,  in  tact  the  only  sehool-house  in  'what  is  now 
Salem.  Mr.  Owen  was  presiding  elder,  and  held  the  finl 
quarterly  meeting  which  was  ever  witnessed  by  the  people 
here,  in  Major  Woodbridge's  bam.  The  major  wm  a 
staunch  Calvinist,  and  manifested  much  opposition  to  Uw 
&natics,  as  they  were  called,  upon  their  first  making  thcdr 
appearance  in  the  country. 

"  About  this  time  the  Rev.  Seth  Williston  came  here  as  a 
missionary,  and  manifested  much  oppofiition  to  the  preacfc' 
ere'  coming,  and  the  people  hearing  them.  Before  there  wa« 
a  class  here  Father  Owen  had  a  conference  meeting,  M 
there  were  two  or  throo  Presbyterian  friends  here,  asking 
tiiem  as  to  the  state  of  their  minds.  A  Mr.  Kimbil 
was  present,  who  had  previously  declared  to  Father  Owen 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Piune.  Mr.  Owen,  8u|w 
posing  that  the  Lord  had  reached  his  heart,  asked  him  ibt 
state  of  his  mind.  lie  arose  and  said  :  '  1  neither  fenr  God, 
man,  nor  the  devil.'  'God  have  merey  upon  your  poor 
soul,'  replied  Father  Owen  ;  to  which  Kimbal  responded, 
'Amen.'  The  wretched  man  lived  and  died  without  hope; 
but  his  father  esperieneed  religion  in  1806  or  1807,  in  the 
«Ighty-"ixth  year  of  his  age,  and  connected  himself  with  tha 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch  in  Palmyra,  and  died,  at  tfaa 
age  of  ninety -two,  happy  In  God. 

"Thefirst  class  was  formed  In  1607,  under  Gideon  Onptr 
■nd  William  Butler.  Major  Woodbridge's  prpjudloM  mra 
removed  when  he  saw  evidence  that  God  was  in  the  work, 
and  ho  conne«t«d  himself  with  the  Methodist  EplMopal 
Church,  and  was  appohited  the  first  class-leader,  i 
tinned  to  hold  that  office  until  his  death,  in  1911  ( 
having  been  for  forty  years  n  mctubet  of  the  Preabj 
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Churcli.  EBs  children  not  betug  Methodiite,  employed  me 
to  go  to  Kingston  after  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hoyt,  to  preedbi  Ui 
fbnerai  sermon.  I  traveled  in  tiie  night  over  Cobb's  moont- 
ain,  and  returned  with  him  the  next  day. 

^  The  following  persons  were  members  of  the  first  class 
formed  in  Salem  in  1807 :  Theodore  Woodbrid^  Ephraim 
and  Dorcas  Bidwell,  Harris  and  Racy  Hamlin,  Buey  Ham- 
lin, (now  Mrs.  Baldwin,  of  Minnesota,)  Michael  Ifitohel  and 
wife,  Gatharine  Hamlin,  (now  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Canaan,)  Irena 
Potter,  Dorcas  Miller,  Charles  and  Ann  Goodrich,  Qiarles 
Goodridi,  Jr.,  Timothy  and  Betsy  Holister,  Josiah  and 
Eunice  Curtis,  Gideon  and  Ann  Curtisj  Fitch  H.  Curtis, 
William  Cobb,  Salmon  and  Sally  Jones,  Joseph  Miller, 
William  and  Ann  Dayton,  Sanford  and  Laminta  Wri^^ 
Jeremiah  and  Ruth  Osgood,  Edmund  and  Rebecca  Nichol- 
son, and  Oliver  Hamlin.  Five  of  tlie  above  are  now  living 
in  Salem ;  their  ages  are  from  sixty-six  to  ninety-six.  Hie 
remainder,  excepting  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Lee,  have 
gone  to  their  heavenly  rest." 

The  old  stewards'  book  for  Canaan  circuit,  commencing 
with  August  14, 1808,  is  now  before  us.  Thomas  Elliott  is 
here  recognized  as  one  of  the  preachers  on  the  circuit,  and 
receives  quarterage  and  traveling  expenses.  He  stands  on 
the  Minutes  this  year  connected  with  Tioga  circuit  He  ^ 
was  probably  brought  on  to  help  fill  up  the  work,  as  the 
circuit  extended  over  a  large  territory,  embracing  many  new 
settlements  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

A  great  religious  interest  prevailed  this  year  on  North- 
umberland circuit,  and  the  meeting-room,  in  tiie  second  story 
of  Thomas  Bowman's  house,  in  Brier  Creek,  became  too 
contracted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  particularly 
on  quarterly  meeting  occasions.  The  necessities  of  the 
work  called  for  an  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  people  to  build  a  church. 

"  The  stone  church  at  Brier  Creek  was  erected  in  1808; 
Thomas  Curran  and  John  Ehodes,  late  of  Milton^  deceased^ 
were  the  preachera  on  the  Northumberland  drcsv]i\»,   ^\£& 


man,  itu||^^ 
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waa  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  building  used  hf 
the  Methodist  denomination  excluaively  anyvrheru  ou  tfaa 
Susquehanna  River,  between  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  tb« 
^Suttoti  Church,'*  two  miles  above  Williamsport,  near 
Lycoming  Creek. 

"The  stone  church  at  Brier  Creek  was  the  rallying  point 
for  the  Methodist  people  from  MiiUtn,  Lewisburgh,  North- 
Umherland,  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  surrounding  country. 
At  quarterly  meetings,  held  at  Christian  and  Thouias  Bow- 
man's, before  the  church  was  built,  people  came  thirty-fiw 
miles,  men  and  women,  on  horseback.  From  Wyoming 
Talley  :  Ann  Denison,  Sarah  Brown,  Sarah  Harvey,  (afte^ 
ward  wife  of  Rev.  George  Lane,)  Eunice  Wakcman,  i 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  Wright,  a  young  woman  of  extraor 
mind  and  talents." 

1809.    Gideon  Draper  is  presiding  elder  u 
liaima  district  this  year.f    George  Lanu  and  Abram  I 
are  the  preachers  ou  Wyoming  circuit, 

Tliis  yeai'  the  first  eamp-meetiug  was  held  in  Lutcrat 
county.  It  was  located  near  the  head  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
was  a  large  meeting,  and  attended  with  groat  good.  Mrs. 
I'auny  Gary  wna  at  the  meeting,  and  says  it  was  as  larga  k 
Damp-m«eting  as  she  has  evtir  attended  since.  People  wen 
there  ft-om  Rfiy  miles  around. 

Mrs.  Gary  also  speaks  with  great  animation  of  a  quarterly 
meetiDg  held  this  year  at  the  meeting-house  at  Forty  Fort 
There  was  agreat  crowd  present  at  the  meeting  on  8«turdiy. 
Hupbottom,  Canaan,  and  Salem,  in  Wayne  county  ;  Black 
Walnut,  Wyalusing,  Huntington,  Berwick,  Brier  Creek,  awl 
Northumberland,  each  conlribuled  its  share.  It  woa  Keared 
^lat  accommodations  could  not  bo  provided  for  bo  maaj. 
After  all  had  been  quartered  in  the  neighborhiHHl  thw  oonU 

*  The  hiur  vnot  in  lieeay,  wu  liirluiwl  la  •  fldd,  and  HiuiUy  Rdt  la 
jriecei.     The  ■lunll  ([rmvu-j'iirJ  iiiatki  Ui<  ipaL 

to  Bishop  Aebut;  )>/  B,  %BidIiuU[  mid  W.  B.  Lk*}',  and  ho  WH  B^^H 
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be,  Darim  Williams  mounted  his  hone  and  rode  upiSU 
with  great  spirit  and  power : 

**  Fm  happy,  Pm  bmppy ;  O  irondroiis  aooonnt  1 
Hy  joys  are  immortal;  I  atend  on  the  mount, 
I  gaae  on  my  treasure  and  lon^  to  be  there, 
With  angela,  my  kindred,  and  Jeaoa  mj  dear.'* 

When  he  had  conduded  the  verse  he  said :  *^  Fve  got  a 
bouse  that  will  hold  forty,  and  a  heart  that  will  hold  a  hund- 
red ;  all  who  want  places  follow  me  I"  and  as  he  rode  off 
a  large  train  followed  him.  As  the  company  arrived  his 
good  wife  had  half  a  barrel  of  potpie  smoking,  whidi  she^ 
had  coolEcd  in  a  lai^e  iron  kettle.  The  potpie,  and  other 
things  on  the  8»iie  scale,  supplied  the  company  with  a  plen- 
tiful dinner.  The  table  was  cleared  away,  and  then  came  on 
the  singing,  and  praying,  and  shouting.  The  sound  of  that 
old-&shioned  quarterly  prayer-meeting  rolled  up  the  side  of 
Ross  Hilland  sent  its  echo  across  tiie  river,  and  was  re-echoed 
from  the  Wilkesbarre  mountain.  It  was  a  holy  season  and 
a  glorious  triumph.  Late  in  the  evening  the  men  went  to 
their  lodgings  in  the  bam,  singing  and  shouting,  and  the 
women  spread  down  he(k  on  the  floor,  and  when  suffidently 
free  from  excitement  fell  asleep.  On  Sabbath  morning  the 
Ipve-feast  was  one  of  the  old  sort.  Speaking,  rejoicing, 
singing,  and  shouting — each  occupied  a  place.  The  whole 
mass  was  in  a  blaze,  and  great  and  amazing  was  the  triumph 
of  the  happy  and  entranced  multitude.  That  was  one  of  the 
good  old  times  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  records  of  the  old  stewards' 
book,  that  after  the  quarterly  meeting  in  December,  1809, 
George  Lane  retired  from  the  labors  of  the  circuit;  for  in 
March,  1810,  Samuel  Carver  receives  traveling  expenses 
and  quarterage  for  one  quarter.  The  record  is  in  G.  Lane's 
handwriting,  and  nothing  is  charged  to  him.  The  remnant 
of  the  year,  from  March  to  July,  the  time  of  the  first  session 
of  tiie  Genesee  Conference,  Lane's  place  was  supplied  by 
Loring  Grrant,  who  had  been  traveling,  on  Northumberland 
circuit. 


i 

^H      Hus  year  Canaoti  drcuit  is  embraceii  within  the 
^H  kill   district;    William    Hunter,   presiding   elder, 
^H  Owen  and  James  Quail,  preachers.     Quail  is  represi 
^H-  aa  "  a  young  man  emineut  for  his  piety,  and  diligent  in 
^H  ministerial  duties."     He  died  in  the  Lord,  June,  1816. 
^M       1810.    Thia  year  is  distinguished  by  the 
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Bishop  Asbury  had  for  some  time  regarded  the 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  as  a  promising  tield 
Methodism,  and  the  center  of  a  prospective  conforenoe. 
From  1796  to  1812  the  bishops  bad  "authority  to  appoint 
other  yearly  conferences,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  new  d^ 
Cuits  be  anywhere  found  for  that  purpose."  It  was  in  tlw 
exercise  of  this  discretion  that  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Ken- 
dree  had  appuinted  the  Genesee  Conference.  The  work 
•0  exteaded  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
weatern  part  of  New  York,  and  in  the  two  proviama 
Canada,  t^at  a  new  conference,  which  would  make  the  el 
loudly  called  for.  The  preachers  were  obligi 
go  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Eiik  and  from  C«ru 
Pbiladclplua,  on  horseback,  to  amferencc.  Tliis  confe 
holding  its  sesaiona  in  March  or  April,  the  roads  were 
course  nearly  impassable,  and  the  preachers  were  necewarU]^ 
kept  from  their  circuits  for  a  long  time.  These  inrcura- 
Btanc«s  made  it  necessary  that  some  relief  should  be  sought, 
and  the  means  of  relief  was  wisely  judged  of  by  the  bishop*. 

The  measure,  however,  was  severely  cri^ciaed.     It  was 
censured    as    harsh   and    tyrannical;     it    being 
that  a  handful  of  men  were  separated   Irom  the  dl 
and  ttlmnst  from  tlie  blessings  of  civilixtid  society,  at 
Ifaoy  would  be  lefl  to  suffer  and  starve  witiuiut  the 
«/  relief.     The  ibjoirtors  had  very  in«(]eiiunt*i  idiwa  of 
iwourcos  of  the  country  covored  liy  the  new  confer«iioa,i 

rapidity  with  whichnn  intelligent  population  waa 
tug  into  it  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
bishop,  however,  understood  the  quesljon  well,  much 
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than  those  who  considered  themselves  competent  critics  of 
his  proceedings. 

The  conference  assembled  in  Lyons,  in  an  old  storehouse 
lately  occupied  as  a  com-bam,  belonging  to  Judge  Dorsey, 
on*  the  20th  of  July.  In  his  Journal  the  bishop  briefly 
notes :  "  Wednesday,  I  arrived  this  evening  at  Daniel  Dor- 
sey's.  Friday.  Conference  began  to-day.  Sabbath,  22. 
Preached  at  the  encampment.  Wednesday,  Conference 
^ided;  great  order  and  dispatch  in  business;  stationed  sixty- 
three  preachers." 

The  preachers  on  Wyoming  circuit  are  Thomas  Wright 
and  Elijah  Metcalf.  Mrs.  Cary  thinks  Wright  left  before 
his  year  expired,  and  Father  Bidlack  took  his  place.  By 
all  we  can  learn,  Wright  made  but  a  feeble  impression. 
We  have  no  record  of  this  year  after  the  session  of  the 
Genesee  Conference  in  the  old  stewards'  book,  and  a  hiatus 
of  four  years  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  circuit  between 
the  old  book  and  the  one  which  follows  it. 

The  preachers  this  year  on  Canaan  circuit  are  George 
Harmon  and  Samuel  Thompson.  In  an  interview  with  our 
venerable  friend  Harmon,  at  his  own  house  in  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  November  29,  1859,  we  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  relation  to  Canaan  circuit,  and  his 
labors  in  that  field  during  the  conference  year  of  1810 : 

The  turnpike  from  the  Great  Bend  to  Newburgh  was 
then  in  process  of  construction.  The  preachers  on  Canaan 
circuit  then  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  preached  at  Cochec- 
ton,  Cross's,  Hurd's  Settlement,  or  WJiite  Lake,  Liberty,  and 
Mamakating  Hollow,  at  Smith's;  crossed  the  Shawangunk 
Mountain,  and  preached  at  Higgins's  and  at  Squire  Stod- 
dard's ;  recrossed  the  mountain,  and  preached  at  Carpenter's 
Point.  These  appointments  required  the  preachers  to 
travel  extensively  over  Sullivan  and  Orange  comities  in  the 
state  of  New  York. 

At  Carpenter's  Point,  now  Port  Jervis,  Mr.  Harmon 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  visited  Milford.  On  his  first 
visit  to  that  place  he  inquired  for  "  the  most  T^a^^XaiXAft 
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ftmily  in  town."  He  was  directed  to  a  particular 
to  which  he  proceeded  and  introduced  himself^  He  was 
politely  received  and  invited  to  preach  ihcre.  A  good  eoa 
gregaUon  assembled.  At  the  dose  of  his  discourse  Mr. 
Harmon  informed  the  people  that  he  should  pass  tJiroil^ 
the  place  once  in  four  weeks,  and  if  they  wished  it  he  would 
preach  for  them  on  one  condition,  and  that  was  that  they 
would  provide  him  with  respectable  lodgings  and  keep  hU 
horse.  The  condition  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  closed. 
He  preached  there  through  the  year,  but  after.a  while  tho 
people  so  far  deviated  from  the  bargain  as  to  take  up  a  ouU 
lection  for  him.  On  tho  old  stewards'  book  the  pUot 
'  stands  credited  with  t2  35  at  the  Anal  settlement,  June  Id, 
1811. 

Mr.  Harmon  formed  a  class  at  Cherry  Ridge ;  he  wu  is- 
Tilted  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Collins  to  go  home  with  her 
I    put   up    at   her    house,     Wlien   Dr,    C-oUins  came 
Mrs.  Collins  suid  to  him:  "I  have  invited  Mr.  Hi 
put  up  with  us,  and  I  hope  vou  will  not  insult  hini." 

To  which  the  doctor  dryly  responded ;  "  When 
I   is  absent  the  queen  makes  the  laws." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr,  Harmon,  "I  hope  the  king  viU 
not  abrogate  what  Che  queen  has  done  in  ' 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  doclor. 

Mr.  Harmon  prejiohod  at  Cherry  Ridge,  in  the  pi 
I  »  Presbyterian  missionary,  on  the  text,  "  Be  wfttoJi 

strengthen   the   things  which   remain,   tjiat   are 
I  die." 

The  gentleman  thought  that  the  drift  of  th«  dii 
•gainst  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  pcrseveruws 
■ainti,     ITpon  being  invited  by  Mr.  Harmon  to 

arose,  and  proceeded  to  remark  that  grace  in  die       

compered  to  leaven  in  tneal.  and  leaven  In  a  new  prind]di  te 
dependent  of  the  meal.  When  he  had  fmislied  his  analog* 
teal  aigument,  Mr.  Harmon  arose  and  addruasdl  on  «U 
Udy  who  was  present  thus  :  "  Mother,  can  you  make  li 
without  meal  {" 
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«  Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  think  it  would  be  poor 
stuff." 

"  Well, mother,"  Mr.  Harmon  proceeded, "what  becomes 
of  your  bread  when  it  is  made  1" 

"  We  eat  it  when  it  is  good,"  she  answered  \  "  but  when 
it  is  sour  or  becomes  moldy  we  give  it  to  the  hogs." 

The  missionary  did  not  undertake  to  mend  up  his  figure. 

Mr.  Harmon  formed  a  class  at  Bethany,  and  appointed 
Joseph  Miller  leader.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a 
man  of  respectability.  Before  he  left  the  place  Mr.  Har- 
mon was  informed  that  the  Baptists  had  sent  for  an  elder, 
and  intended  to  break  up  the  class.  He  sent  a  local 
preacher  to  fill  his  appointments,  and  remained  a  week. 
The  elder  did  not  come,  but  left  Mr.  Harmon  to  himself, 
and  he  had  a  fine  revival,  and  received  into  the  society  a 
number  more. 

Mr.' Harmon  formed  a  class  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen ;  most  of  the  persons  were  of  the  name  of  Barnes. 
He  also  formed  a  class  at  Kent's  Settlement,  four  or  five 
miles  west  of  Belmont. 

The  preachers  of  the  circuit  each  received  $49  98  and 
their  traveling  expenses.    • 

Let  the  present  race  of  preachers  survey  the  territory, 
think  of  the  roads  as  they  then  were,  and  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  look  at  the  scanty  pittance  which  the  preachers 
received,  and  ask  themselves  if  the  contrast  presents  no  oc- 
casion for  gratitude  and  contentment.  Here  is  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  present  Honesdale  district,  consisting  of 
seventeen  charges,  besides  portions  of  Wyoming,  Wyalu- 
sing,  and  Bingham  ton  districts,  and  a  portion  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Conferences.  This  is  the  extent  of 
Canaan  circuit  in  1810.  The  roads  cannot  be  conceived  of 
now.  We  know  what  they  were  ten  years  later;  and  then, 
Q  Sorrows  of  Werter !  mud !  rocks !  stumps  and  roots ! 
pole  bridges  and  no  bridges !  To  travel  these  roads  in  hun- 
ger, cold,  nakedness,  and  weariness,  and  often  to  lodge  in 
open  cabins,  amoiig^  dirt  and  insects,  and  xece^x^  almo%t 
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fifty  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year.    This  was  the  itinflr 
ancy  in  1810  in  the  Qenesee  Conference. 

An  old  slander,  often  uttered  within  the  period  of  our 
recollection,  was,  that  the  Methodist  preachers  were  a  poor 
lazy  set  of  men,  going  about  and  getting  their  living  out  of 
the  people  rather  than  to  work  and  earn  it.  This  mali- 
cious falsehood  was  refuted  by  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the 
brave  and  self-denying  old  preachers  every  day  and  every 
hour.  Follow  these  men  around  their  large  drcuits ;  eit 
with  them,  sleep  with  them,  preach  with  them,  pray  with 
them,  suffer  with  them,  and  weep  with  them,  and  then  say 
if  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  their  lot  is  an  enviable  one. 

They  had  thci.  enjoyments,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
earth  affords.  Tiiey  were  of  a  higher  origin ;  they  were  the 
joys  of  the  heavenly  communion;  the  joys  of  hope,  of  fiuth, 
of  charity ;  of  being  "poor,  yet  making  many  rich;"  of  "hav- 
ing nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things."  A  noble  clan  of 
men  were  our  fathers ;  may  their  zeal  and  sacrificing  apiril 
never  die  out  of  the  Clmrch !  We  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, cannot  suffer  as  they  did ;  but  we  can  emulate  their 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  best  inte^ 
ests  of  humanity.  These  elements  of  ministerial 
are  to-day  as  necessary  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT,  1788-1800. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  recognition  of  Wyoming 
circuit  on  the  Minutes  was  in  1791.  This  same  year  is 
distinguished  by  the  evidence  of  progress  on  the  west  of 
the  Hudson  in  a  higher  latitude.  Two  new  circuits  appear 
on  the  Minutes  this  year  in  this  direction,  namely,  Saratoga 
and  Otsego,  the  former  containing  one  hundred  members 
and  the  latter  eighty.  Methodism  had  already  found  its  way 
into  the  new  settlements  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
along  the  line  between  Albany  and  Cooperstown,  and  per- 
haps still  further  west. 

In  1788  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  a  district  embracing  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Several  zealous  young  men  were  put  under  his 
charge,  and  he  was  directed  by  Bishop  Asbury  "to  do  the 
best  he  could."  In  his  Journal  he  says:  "I  was  very  un- 
easy in  my  mind,  being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  an 
entire  stranger  to  its  inhabitants,  there  being  no  Methodists 
further  north  than  Westchester;  but  I  gave  myself  to 
earnest  prayer  for  direction.  I  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
with  me.  In  the  night  season,  in  a  dream,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  country  up  the  North  River,  as  far  as  LBk<^ 
Champlain,  east  and  west,  was  open  to  my  V\evf. 
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'After  the  conference  adjourned  I  requested  the 
men  to  meet  nae.  Light  seemed  so  to  reflect  on  my  ptfh 
that  I  gave  them  directions  where  to  begin,  aiid  which  mf 
to  form  their  eireuits.  I  also  appointed  the  time  of  taA 
quarterly  meeting,  requested  them  to  take  iip  a  ooUoctioQ 
.in  every  place  where  they  preitched,  and  told  them  that  I 
should  go  up  the  North  Rivei-  to  the  extreme  parts  of  tbe 
work,  visiting  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  way,  and  in  1115 
return  I  should  visit  them  all  and  hold  their  quarterly  meti' 
ings.  I  hod  no  douht  but  the  Lord  would  do  wonders,  for 
the  young  men  were  pioua,  zealous,  and  laborious,"* 

The  method  pursued  by  these  "  young  men"  was  to  m«l 
through  the  portion  of  the  country  which  they  proposed  10 
embrace  in  their  circuit,  and  inquire  who  would  op«n  ihdr 
doors  for  their  rec«ption,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  of  their  neighbors  as  might  wish  to  listen  to  tlw 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  They  found  open  doorn  and  will- 
ing hearts  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice 
which  generally  prevailed  against  the  new  sect.  iSoinuvl 
Wigton  and  Lemuel  Smith  were  sent  to  the  cxtrciM 
north,  one  to  Cambridge  circuit,  and  the  other  to  Cham- 
plain,  or  rather  they  proceeded  to  form  circuits  whirh 
were  to  be  called  by  those  nacaes.  They  labore<l,  howirv«r, 
t<:^ethcr. 

Smith  and  Wigton  came  together  to  ITampton,  Wwh- 
ington  county,  New  York,  and  called  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bibbins,  and  tqjened  to  him  their  niissi'in.  Th«T 
were  made  welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  and 
permitt<^d  to  preach  there.  Samuel  Bibbins,  jr.,  declaml 
lihat  be  had  seen  these  two  men  in  a  drcAm,  luiil  IcMnt 
hn  htid  his  eyes  upon  thvin.  At  ihu  finl 
ling  the  husband,  wife,  and  son  Samuel,  wilh  inoiij 
Others,  were  awukenod.  A  cIjus  was  immivlialoly  fomwd. 
Mid  thcnivforward  Mr.  Bibbiiis's  house  wtu  tlw  hums  of 
tlic  Methodist  preaohors,  and,  as  ofl«n  as  was  required,  the 
^wa  of  pmching. 

Lift  nf  tlttTT-^ln™, 
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Samuel  Bibbins,  jr.,  was  unusually  gifted  in  prayer  and 
exhortation,  and  soon  became  a  local  preacher.  The  work 
of  revival  followed  him,  and  hundreds  were  converted 
through  his  instrumentality.*  In  af^r  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  was  a  successful 
laborer  to  the  close  of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  1856. 

The  work  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  people  were  warned  to  avoid  the  "ignorant 
Methodists,"  who  were  "the  false  prophets  who  should 
oome  in  the  last  days,  and  if  it  were  possible  deceive  the 
very  elect."  The  people  would  go  to  hear  them,  and  hear- 
ing them,  they  became  convicted  of  sin,  and  that  ended  the 
argument  of  their  pastors.  The  work  spread  into  Vermont 
and  at  the  west  into  the  new  settlements. 

After  Mr.  Garrettson  had  passed  over  his  district  he  re- 
ports that  "  many  houses,  and  hands,  and  hearts  were  open- 
ed ;  and,"  he  says,  "  before  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
we  had  several  large  circuits  formed,  and  the  most  of  the 
preachers  were  comfortably  situated ;  sinners  in  a  variety 
of  places  began  to  inquire  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved." 

In  1791  Philip  Wager  and  Jonathan  Newman  were  sent 

into  the  Otsego  country  to  form  a  circuit,  and  they  reported 

eighty  members.      This  year  Otsego  county  was  formed, 

being  taken  from  Montgomery.     It  was  a  wild  country, 

the  settlements  few  and  far  between;  there  were  scarcely 

any  roads,  and  the  people  were  poor,  wicked,  and  reckless. 

The  country  was  settled,  so  far  as  it  was  settled  at  all, 

mostly  by  New  England  people.     They  had  been  educated 

in  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  forced  to  attend  church  on  the 

*  A  strange  providence  is  connected  with  the  record  of  these  facts. 
On  the  fifth  of  July,  1859,  Rev.  Elisha  Bibbins,  the  youngest  son  of  Sam- 
uel Bibbins,  sen.,  made  us  a  visit,  and  communicated  the  particulars 
related  in  the  text.  "VVe  told  hini  they  were  very  timely,  as  we  had  just 
reached  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  and  needed  the  information  just 
then  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events.  He  conversed  upon  the  events 
of  those  times,  as  he  had  received  them  from  his  father  and  brothers, 
with  great  interest  and  animation.  The  next  morning  he  died  in  our 
private  room,  where  he  had  been  brought,  in  a  severe  paroxysm^  a.t  «lVjc»w\» 
four  o'clock. 
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Sabbath;  but  wheu  once  separated  from  their  €«rly  saco 
ciations,  and  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Puritaaw 
code,  they,  as  a  general  thing,  broke  loose  from  all  moni 
restraints,  and  were, a  Sabbath-breaking,  irreligious  ran, 
eome  of  them  almost  as  wild  and  savage  as  the  wolvea  and 
boars  which  often  invaded  their  inclosures. 

To  such  a  population  the  Gospel,  as  preached  by  tbe  old 
Methodist  preachers,  was  admirably  adapts.  The  prekcli- 
ers  wore  plain,  common-sense,  brave  men.  They  wens  tAkcn 
from  among  the  masses,  accustomed  to  privalions,  Qwd  to 
danger,  trained  to  bard  work;  their  sympathies  wer^  with 
the  people,  and  they  took  hold  of  their  hearts. 

Many  of  the  old  preachers  had  served  in  the  army  to 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  some  of  them  had  been  fi- 
ants  in  wickedness.  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  prove  cow- 
ards in  the  greM  moral  struggle  in  which  they  were  engagod. 
They  had  fought,  for  liberty  under  ibeir  country's  bAOHT, 
and  hod  faced  death  in  almost  every  form ;  and  how  wo* 
they  likely  to  face  the  enemies  of  God  and  truth,  and  figbl 
under  the  banner  of  Christ  for  the  liberation  of  tbe  riavaa 
of  sin  and  Satan  1  Ah!  they  were  as  brave  soldiers  of 
the  cross  as  they  liad  been  soldiers  for  civil  liberty  mt 
American  independence.  Jonathan  Newman'  was  juit  lfc« 
man  for  tbe  work  assigned  him.  He  became  identifiad 
with  Otsego  circuit,  and  his  dust  sleeps  under  its  paan 
turf.  Ho  was  a  mighty  preacher,  and  was  usually  inrfj 
advance  line  of  attack.  He  was  the  tirst  Hat 
preacher  who  visited  many  interesting  points  where  ] 
odism  now  holds,  and  has  long  held  an  enviable  p 

lu  1792  two  new  circuits  are  formed,  still  fUnber  H 
north,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  Cataraque  and  I 
gatchic  This  year  Jonathan  Newman  aiul  Jamea  C 
upon  Otflt^  circuit,  and  tliey  exteitdod  their  lobon  u 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  over  the  wild  ridges  and  valM  i 
originate  the  tributaries  of  the  Susqucliauna. 

The  tldrrt  in  thin  oorly  period  aot«d  mora  as  a 
tb»n  ill  later  limt^a.     They  wil  unl^  KiU'iwtxl  thrir  j 
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ers  in  their  pioneer  work,  and  attended  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, but  they  often  made  excursions  into  unexplored  terri- 
tory, and  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  quite  in  advance 
of  the  circuit  lines.  This  year  Mr.  Garrettson  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  west  as  far  as  Whitestown,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  regular  appointments,  and  for  em- 
bracing that  region  within  the  bounds  of  a  circuit  on  the 
Mohawk  River.  ^ 

Mr.  Garrettson  visited  Utica  in  1824  with  his  family,  andC 
it  was  our  impression  that  he  then  gave  us  an  account  of 
that  visit ;  but  to  be  certain  of  the  fact  we  addressed  a  line 
to  Miss  Mary  R.  Garrettson  upon  the  subject,  and  received 
from  her  the  following  in  reply : 

"  Rhinebeok,  Dec.  28,  1859. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  examining  my  father's 
papers,  as  well  as  the  weak  state  of  my  eyes  would  allow. 
I  think  there  are  n9  journals  for  either  of  the  years  you 
mention,  except  a  very  short  one  for  '91,  in  which  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  state  is  not  mentioned.  However,  I  know 
that  my  father's  first  district  in  this  state  led  him  as  far  west 
as  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  for  I  heard  him  speak  of  it,  not 
only  when  we  were  in  Utica  in  1824,  but  before  and  after. 
I  think  he  was  the  first  pi-esiding  elder  that  region  ever  saw." 

In  an  article  headed  "Saquoit  Station,"  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  for  April  10,  1840,  by  Rev.  Z.  Pad- 
dock, we  have  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  fact  which  we 
have  taken  much  pains  to  establish.  Dr.  Paddock  says: 
"  Forty  years  ago  the  approaching  season  the  Rev.  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  of  precious  memory,  preached  the  first  Method- 
ist sermon  that  was  probably  ever  heard  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  services  were  performed  in  a  private  dwelling, 
which  then  stood  about  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the 
direct  road  to  I'tica,  but  which  has  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
There  are  a  feAv,  and  only  a  few,  now  living  who  heard  the 
sermon  in  question ;  but  their  memory  of  it  and  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author  is  distinct,  vivid,  and  affectmg.^"' 

Early  Mttbodum.  J  ^ 
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^^B       This  year  terraitiiitcd  Mr.  Garrettaon's  labore  sa  jirt 
^^H    elder  in  the  western  settlements,  and  we  are  not  able  U 
^^B    any  trace  of  a  regular  quarterly  meeting  t 
^^H     Whitestown  until  the  fuUowing  year. 
^^H  In  1703  Thomas  Ware  succeeds  Freeborn  Gar 

^V      charge  of  the  district  including  the  part  of  the  staM  ofij 
York  west  of  the  Hudson.     This  year  Herkimer  i 
Appears  on  the  Minutes,  wjth  Jonatbaa  Newman  and  I 
e  as  the  preacher 
There  is  still  preserved  a  stewards'  book,  which  was  fc 
by  the  Iat«  Elijah  Davis,  of  Saquoit,  who  was  probably  th» 
first  circuit  steward  in   Paris,  in  which  the   following  i 
the  tirst  record  of  the  collections  and  disbursement*  Qf-Jk 
quarter:  "At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Paris,  Dmi4 
1793,"  "Brother  Newman"  is  paid  " £S.  18».  i 
probable  that  "  the  elder  "  was  not  present  at  thij 
meeting.     Tliis  year  Mr.  Newman  preached  in  Pari^ip 
made  it  a  regular  appointment  in  Herkimer  circuli. 
old  people  say  ho  was  tlie  tirst  Methodist  prciacfaer  <i 
preached  m  Saquoil. 

llie  next  record  is  as  follows:  "Al  a  quarterly  tncotitig 
held  at  Fort  Plain.  November  29, 1794,  [iiiid  Thotiuw  V/»n, 
elder,  B».  Od.;  Smith  Weeks,  £i  2i.  1^.;  William 
Vredenburg,  £1  4ir.  Od.;  John  Daniels,  6».  (UL  Total, 
£8  0#.  7irf." 

"Hiis    old    bi-juk    gives    abundant  evidenev  of  Lhe  I 
Tidva,  numeriiUB  appointments,  and  small  pay  of  t 
preachers.* 

1794.  Debware  circuit  appears  npon  the  Hlnutcs,  K 
a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  nhiety.  This  i^rcuit  lay 
on  the  head  waters  of  ttie  Delaware,  mibrn^ing  lhi>  cfiuntry 
wMt  of  Ihd  Catskill  Mountains  and  east  of  the  SuHquekanna 
vallt-y.     Thu  liardy  itinerants  found  their  way  ainuajt  ih* 


lowing  )» 
enta  «tj^ 

quart^l 

kiIl    ^^H 


■ThU  book  wo  nftcn  uw  oikI  oxuirimid  nlii-n 
ir  v«Drnibtr  tnvad  Datia,  In  H;l,  ntiJ  m  now  liii;>|iy  to  uki 
oblifMimiii  to  Ihs  B«(,  G.  0.  EllioO,  of  Ui>  OudiU  Cm  ' 
HMyjefaooiuiidiimtilu  portion  of  \u  oulaudvUik. 
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towering  peaks  of  the  Catskills  and  .the  deep  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  Schoharie  and  Cherry  Valley  Creek?, 
(as  rough  and  romantic  a  region  as  civilization  ever  pene- 
trated,) and  there  won  multitudes  to  Christ. 

In  1795  we  mark  the  progress  of  the  work  at  the  north 
in  the  addition  of  Bay  of  Quinte),  and  Niagara  to  the  list  of 
circuits.  The  flame  had  now  extended  alongi  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  begins  to  shine  across  the  Canada  line. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  on  Bay  of 
Quinte  and  sixty-four  on  Niagara.  The  work  now  moves 
on  northward  and  westward  with  encouraging  rapidity. 

We  find  no  new  circuit  recognized  in  our  territory  for 
the  next  three  years.  In  1798  Chenango  appears,  and  here 
is  Jonathan  Newman  again,  in  charge  of  a  new  circuit 
This  circuit  took  in  the  extremes  of  Otsego,  Herkimer,  and 
Tioga,  embracing  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  valleys,  and 
many  small  and  remote  settlements  among  the  hills.  Free- 
bom  Garrettson,  presiding  elder. 

In  1799  we  find  in  the  Minutes  Mohawk,  and  Cayuga 
and  Oneida  added  to  the  list  of  circuits.  Mohawk  is  taken 
from  Herkimer  and  has  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members. 
Oneida  has  only  twenty-eight.  William  M'Lenahan,  pre- 
siding elder. 

The  year  1800  was  signalized  by  many  gracious  revivals 
of  religion,  and  a  great  enlargement  of  the  work.  Within 
the  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York  west  of  Albany  and 
Saratoga  circuits,  we  now  find  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  members. 

This  year  Barzillai  Willy  and  William  Vredenburg  are 
upon  Chenango  circuit.  The  latter  we  recollect  to  have 
heard  in  old  Middlefield,  our  native  place,  when  we  were  a 
boy.  He  was  what  w^as  called  a  Low  Dutchman — a  man 
six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  pleasant  face 
and  a  stentorian  voice.  There  was  no  religious  excitement 
in  the  place  at  the  time,  but  he  poured  out  such  a  tide  of 
earnest  appeals  and  exhortations  that  a  young  lady  broke 
down  and  wept     She  subsequently  exper\cia.Cie^  T^\^\<svi, 
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His  whole  frame  seemed  to  be  agitated,  and  waving  and 
clapping  his  great  hands  he  roared  out,  "  I  ani  after  souls, 
and  souls  I  must  have,"  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Hubbard,  a  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Morrison, 
related  to  us  the  following  anecdote  of  Vrcdenburg :  The  late 
Brother  Smith  Arnold,  previous  to  his  becoming  Si  preacher, 
living  somewhere  near  the  Hudson,  opened  his  doors  for 
preaching.  One  of  the  preachers  came  and  greatly  inter- 
ested the  people.  Arnold  was  a  young  Methodist,  and  had 
high  hopes  that  his  neighbors  would  continue  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  meetings.  Two  weeks  after  the  first  appoint- 
ment a  large  awkward  man  rode  up  to  his  door  and  in- 
quired, "  Does  Smit  Airnold  live  hero  ?"  Upon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  stranger  dismounted,  took 
his  saddle-bags  upon  his  arm  and  walked  in.  Very  much 
to  Mr.  Arnold's  consternation,  he  found  that  the  Low 
Dutchman  was  the  preacher.  In  the  evening  the  people 
collected,  and  the  stranger  read  a  hymn  in  broken  English, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  throne  of  grace.  To  Mr. 
Arnold  there  seemed  to  be  little  in  the  prayer  but  earnest- 
ness; it  would  all  be  well  enough  in  a  circle  of  Method- 
ists, but  he  was  sure  that  his  neighbors  would  be  so  dis- 
gusted as  to  leave  the  house  before  he  commence*!  preach- 
ing. But,  much  to  his  astonisliinent,  they  all  t<M»k  their 
seats  and  seemed  ready  to  listen  with  be<'oming  gravity. 
He  ]>roceede(l  with  his  sermon,  or  rather  his  exhortation,  in 
a  most  vehement  strain.  lie  liHed  his  tremendous  voice  to  \ 
its  highest  strains,  and  vociferated  tlu'  terrors  of  the  law 
and  the  invitations  of  the  (iosjh-I,  ejecting  a  shower  of 
siiliva  from  his  mouth.  Mr.  Arnold  was  overwhi'lmttl 
with  confusion.  His  iinaginatinn  was  so  wriMi;rht  up  that 
he  thouirht  he  saw  the  curled  lip  and  the  wagging  h<*ad 
every  where  thn)ugh  the  congregation  when  he  dared  to 
open  his  eyes.      % 

Tlie  meeting  was  ch)sed,  and  the  peoj»le  retired  in  silence, 

as  ho  supposed,  out  of  respect  to  him.     Tlie  prea<*her  waa 

o/r early  the  next  iiionung,\>u\.\uiii\\vj  &v>vj\\«^vi\\\iV.luutoiift 
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of  Mr.  Arnold's  neighbors— one  of  many  for  whom  he  had 
been  hearing — came  in  with  a  sad  countenance.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  him  he  tried  to  prepare  his  mind  for  a 
sound  abusing.  But  what  was  his  astonishment  when  the 
man,  in  broken  accents,  interrupted  with  sobs,  began  to 
talk  about  his  sins  and  his  exposure  to  ruin.  In  the  course 
of  t^e  day  he  found  that  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  awk- 
wardly but  unerringly  hurled  by  ,the  Dutchman,  had  done 
extensive  execution,  and  were  rankling  in  many  hearts. 
This  singular  beginning  resulted  in  a  powerful  revival  and 
the  salvation  of  many  souls. 

We  will  now  return  to  Chenango  circuit,  where,  in  the 
year  1800,  William  Vredenburg  was  one  of  the  preachers. 
A  great  revival  took  place  this  year  in  Brookfield,  and  the 
Giles  family  were  converted  and  brought  over  to  Method- 
ism. The  following  somewhat  particular  account  of  tibia 
event  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Charles  Giles,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  work : 

"  The  year  1800  opened  in  our  history,  and  brought  a 
glorious  reformation  with  it.  My  sister  Anna,  who  was 
older  than  myself,  was  among  the  first-fruits  of  that  spiritual 
harvest.  She  possessed  a  great  share  of  vivacity,  and  was 
excessively  fond  of  gayety  and  amusements.  Her  readiness 
in  conversation,  frank  and  easy  manners,  won  her  numy 
friends,  and  gave  her  a  high  rank  among  her  associates. 
Hence  a  strange  pulse  of  feeling  was  excited  among  the 
youth  of  the  town,  when  it  was  known  that  she  was  under 
religious  impressions.  But  while  they  were  so  concerned 
on  account  of  her  seriousness,  she  was  praying  to  God  for 
mercy  and  salvation.  Shortly  after  her  prayers  were  an- 
swered, and  her  anxious  soul  was  released  from  the  power 
of  sin  and  unbelief.  Joy  and  peace  gained  entire  control 
over  her  consecrated  spirit. 

"  But  before  she  had  received  the  evidence  of  her  justifi- 
cation, the  apparent  opposition  to  her  religious  course 
manifested  by  her  father,  in  his  doubting  looks  and  exigrea- 
fiions  respectiiigr  a  change  of  heart,  and  Jeavxa  C3mc\sX»^w- 
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giving  sins,  occasioned  a  great  conflict  in  her  mind.  One 
night,  with  deep  anxiety  of  soul,  she  prayed  before  retiring 
to  rest,  that  something  comforting  might  be  revealed  to  her 
in  the  visions  of  the  night.  While  there  wrapped  in  soft 
repose — according  to  her  own  version — *I  seemed  to  be 
transported  into  an  open  space ;  there,  on  my  left  hand,  a 
glorious  being  appeared  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance ; 
and  it  was  impressed  on  my  understanding  that  the  being 
whom  I  beheld  was  the  Saviour.  On  my  right  hand  stood 
my  father.  I  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour ;  though  1  stood  musing  in  profound  silence,  it 
seemed  that  my  father  knew  the  secret  desires  of  my  heart, 
and  felt  a  strong  opposition  to  my  ardent  inclination. 
Hence  he  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  me  filled  with 
bright  dollars,  and  said,  "  Here,  child,  don't  go  to  heaven 
through  Christ."  I  turned  and  lo()ko<l  on  my  left  hand,  then 
gazed  on  the  money;  then  turned  back  Jigain  and  looked  on 
the  Saviour, who  at  length  spoke  and  said  to  me,  "lam  the 
way."  When  1  awoke  in  the  morning  I  found  it  was^ 
dream. 

"*lt  wjis,  however,  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  most 
communicate  this  singular  dream  tn  my  father;  whieh  under- 
taking seemed  diilitrult  for  me  to  perform,  in  the  p<»sition  I 
then  occupied.  Knowhig  my  fatlu'r's  prejudices,  I  was  fear- 
ful that  he  would  not  receive  it  kiiullv  if  I  should  relate  the 
vision  to  him.  1  was  resolved,  however,  to  do  wliat  ap- 
])eared  to  be  my  <luty,  leaving  the  eonseipiences  hi  the  hand 
of  l*rovi(h*nei*.  Aeeonlingly,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  op- 
])ortunitv  atlbrdi'd  in  the  moruini;,  I  communicated  the 
dream  to  mv  father,  who  heard  me  attentivelv.  and  for  some 
reason  apprarcd  much  alFeetiMl.  But  1  did  not  tht*n  inform 
him  who  the  man  was  that  otfcrcd  me  the  monev,  nor  did 
he  <)Urstioii  nil*  on  the  subject  at  that  time.  After  relating 
my  dream,  I  imme<iiately  retired  intoMny  room,  and  knelt 
down  before  the  Lord  to  pray:  1  was  then*,  in  silent  de- 
votion, when  my  fatiier  o])ened  the  diK)r  and  c^anie  in.  Signa 
of  mental  distress  were  evidewU'^-  dvjY\\iUid  on  hla 
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tenanoe  as  he  walked  slowly  alcfDg  and  sat  down.  Hioug^ 
mj  feelings  before  were  intense,  stronger  emotiimis  were 
excited  in  my  trembling  heart  when  my  &ther  stdd  to  me, 
with  a  solemn,  anxious  look,  ^'  Do  you  know  the  person  who 
presented  the  money  to  you,  in  your  dream  1"  '^Yes,  fittfaer, 
I  do,"  was  my  reply ;  "  the  person  waa  yoursetf.**  Imme- 
diately he  fell  into  extreme  agony  of  .mind,-,  and  without 
control  he  wept  aloud.  The  sound  oT  his .  lamentations 
brought  my  mother  into  the  room,  where  I  tried  to  pray 
for  them,  ana  mingled  my  flowing  tears  with  theirs  at  the 
altar  of  devotion.' 

'^  Truly  my  &ther,  by  the  incident  of  my  sister's  dream, 
was  deeply  affected  at  the  time ;  it  being  so  remarkably 
personal,  he  could  not  resist  its  influence ;  still,  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  felt  mudii  mental  anguish  on  aoooimt  of  bis 
own  sinfulness.  The  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the  net 
ormat^on  there  had  evidently  disturbed  his  mind,  and  led 
him  to  examine  his  system  of  faith  critically,  which  was 
assailed  at  that  time  by  a  new  kind  of  arguments,  and  stood 
trembling  on  its  false  and  rotten  foundation.  Weighing 
these  conflicting  subjects  kept  his  mind  continually  vacillat- 
ing ;  at  one  time  opposing,  at  another  yielding,  according  to 
f^he  changeful  tide  of  his  feelings.  In  this  perplexed  state 
of  mind  my  father  appeared  at  the  time  my  sister  stated 
her  dream  to  him. 

"  So  time  rolled  onward,  and  week  succeeded  week,  laden 
with  the  effects  of  good  and  evil,  till  the  following  eventful 
hour  came.  My  sister  Anna,  whose  dream  I  have  related, 
had  been  growing  stronger  in  faith  and  confidence  as  she 
pursued  her  pious  course.  On  a  memorable  morning  she 
came  from  her  room  under  the  influence  of  divine  love, 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and,  with  tears 
and  melting  tones  of  affection,  exhorted  her  to  pray,  and  to 
give  her  soul  into  the  compassionate  arms  of  Christ.  Then, 
urged  by  the  same  holy  impulse,  she  flew  to  her  father, 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  tears  as  she  went,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  exhorting  him  to  seek  salvation — to  ftytoSeiBra&CStifssX 
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fop  mercy,  who  was  willing  tu  forgive  his  sins,  and  rraMrv 
him  to  divine  favor.  The  rest  of  ua  were  ^ent,  sad  S{i«c- 
tators  of  the  ninving  scene. 

"  Altliough  my  father  had  been;  in  years  elapsed,  a  Strang 
advocate  for  Universulism,  in  this  awliil  moment  bis  delu- 
rive  theiiry  lied  instantly  away,  like  chaff  bi^fore  the  wtcd. 
His  soul  was  moved  witk  horror.  He  melted  like  wu 
tunid  a  flame.  While  tears  flowed  down  bis  face,  ill  at- 
treme  agitation  of  mind  and  with  a  falterius,  treraulous 
Toice,  he  cried  aloud :  '  O  !  1  fear  tbut  there  is  no 

le !  1  have  rebelled  against  God  so  long  that  I 
left  hopeless  under  his  frown.  But,  children,'  contini 
'there  is  mercy  for  you  ;  you  have  not  sinned  as  1( 
have,  or  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God  by  opposing  tho 
defending  errors  as  I  have  done.  You  all  can 
forgiveness  and  be  happy  forever.' 

"As  my  father  ceased  speaking,  while  his  sorrow^ 
audible,  my  sister  knelt  before  the  throne  of  mensf 
prayed  tJiat  the  God  of  salvation  would  liave  compi 
us  all,  who  were  at  the  time  melted  into  tondcmess 
her.     Solemn  and   deep   impressions  were  made 
Spirit  of  God  on  each  trembling  breast,  which 
ardent  desire  in  our  hearts  to  be  saved  from  a 
'  which  was   then   pressing  heavily  upon  w 
spirits. 

"  Iinbuldened  by  the  grace  of  God  which  abooni 
her  heart,  this  converted  sister  improved  every  op] 
to  oommunioat*  to  her  youlhfiil  associates  the 
things  she  had  experienced,  and  exhorted  them  to 
Bud  pray,  and  seek  salvation.  Sueh  utli.'otioniitB 
tions  Doming  often  suddenly  upon- them,  when  thty 
vnpFoparoil  for  resiatoncu,  and  coming  rroni  twe  also 
they  higlity  estiwrnud,  produced  auia;cing  cfli-ctit.  A  dwf^ 
•eriousness  was  becoming  apparent  among  them,  ami,  in- 
deed,  the  Mm«  luippy  induenoe  was  spreading  throng  all 
i^asaos  of  cummuuity." 

"  On  a  memorable  night  I  obtained  the  evidenoe;,  th«  witMM 
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(E>f  the  Spirit  sealed  upon  my  heart  That  evening  a  meet* 
ing  was  appointed  for  prayer,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  my  father's  residence ;  it  so  happened  that  my  paroits 
were  not  at  the  meeting.  Many  gathered  to  the  appointed 
place,  some  of  whom  were  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  of  salva- 
tion, while  others  were  sorrowing  in  deep  distress  of  mind. 
After  singing  a  suitable  hymn,  we  all  knelt  before  the  throne 
of  grace  to  pray,  and  to  give  ourselves  to  God  in  a  sacred 
covenant.  As  the  devotional  exercise  progressed,  sighs 
and  awM.wailings  were  heard  rising  from  evei;y  part  of 
the  congregation.  The  lady  of  the  house,  together  with 
others,  who  were  in  extreme  agony  of  soul,  cried  aloud  for 
mercy ;  no  one  rebuked  them  for  crying.  It  was  an  awful, 
overwhelming  season.  The  sound  broke  the  repose  and 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  was  borne  along  the  vaUey,  and 
fell  impressively  on  the  sleepless  organs  of  my  dear  parents 
at  home.  •  ^ 

"  While  these  exercises  were  going  oa  around  me  I  was 
knelt  before  a  bench,  in  deep  thoughtfulness,  wrapped  al- 
most in  speechless  awe.  My  mind,  at  the  time,  was  so 
abstracted  from  the  things  of  earth,  and  absorbed  in  care- 
fulness about  my  own  soul,  that  time  moved  onward  un- 
noticed, and  the  cries  and  distress  of  others  passed  over  me 
like  sounds  in  a  dream.  Our  minister  and  our  pious 
friends,  like  guardian  angels,  remained  with  us,  praying 
with  ceaseless  solicitude  for  our  salvation,  and  speaking  to 
us  often  to  keep  the  promises  of  God  before  our  mental 
vision. 

"  The  distress  of  my  mind  at  that  time,  however,  did  not 
proceed  from  a  burden  of  guilt  and  condemnation  as  be- 
fore. But  my  labor  was  an  intense  desire  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  I  wanted  a  knowledge  and  witness  of  the  fact  imprinted 
on  my  heart.  While  I  was  there  knelt  before  the  Lord, 
with  the  eye  of  my  mind  directed  heavenward,  a  strait  gate 
appeared  to  my  view,  which  it  seemed  I  had  entered ;  and 
directly  before  me  a  beautiful  narrow  way  opened,  ascend- 
ing to  the  throne  of  God.    And  on  each  side  oi  \k\a  oi^^^NasiX. 
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kbtghwa;  I  desoriod  a  <li'i>ary  desert,  where  I  saw  many 
Kmy  wretched  fellow-beings  wandering  in  darkness,  enton- 
I  gled  with  spells  and  snares,  groping  tlifir  way  amid  the  dis- 
vflial  chaos.  While  gazing  with  wonder  on  the  scene  around 
K4iie,  I  thought  that  I  saw  the  glorious  angel  of  the  covo- 
iiscending  on  this  heavenly  road,  and,  as  he  cunu 
t  near,  part  of  his  crimson  m&ntle  seemed  to  wave  over  me, 
I  impressing  my  mind,  at  tho  same  time,  with  this  solemn 
w  eharge  t  '  Doubt  no  more  /' 

"  All  this  I  hclieved  was  only  a  wakeful,  ideal  vision,  whicfi 
I  |iassed  before  the  eye  of  my  mind  at  the  time.     Still  it 
I  night  have  been  the  effect  of  some  supernatural  agcnojr. 
LTtiese  views,  however,  did  not  conBtitut«  any  part  of  Urn 
I  foundation  of  my  Christian    hope.      Benevolent    feclhigi^ 
I  love  to  God  and  bis  cause,  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  my 
*  ftlluw-mortals,  together  with  the  peace,  assurance,  and 
I  vhJch  I  felt  at  tho  time,  formed  the  liasis  of  tiiy 
I'  Hicse  evidences,  to  my  conscious  mind,  posacss«>d 
|,  Kid  attributes  of  a  reality,     These  heaven-born  feelinga 
I  blessings,  which  I  had  li^lt  before  Jind  then  cnjoy^iil, 
[  lished  the  fact  thai  I  had  before  received  the  remisirioa  of 
I  my  sins;  that  when  the  burden  of  condemnation  rolled  «f( 
1  .Bud  letl  my  mind  hi  a  tramjuil,  happy  state,  thi 
I  oewed  in  spirit,  and  passed  from  death  to  lifei.     So 
I  events  of  that  night  confirmed  nie  in  the  belief  that  t 
I  In  the  kingdom  of  grace.     My  enraptured  spirit  wm 
I  Wi  the  wings  of  fiiith  and  love,  while  my  mortal  frMB 
fbent  before  the  throne  of  grace.     The  night,  |  fbund^l 
|:|iaa8ed  away  like  a  dream.     Tlie  harbinger  of  day 
■'tering  the  windows  as  the  meeting  came  to  a  dose. 
"My  eistcrBctscy.who  was  younger  than  myself, 
mong  th.e  number  who  that  night  i>biaiui<d  a  tupfty^ 
rUveraooe  from  sin.     It  was  a  joj'lhl  morning  to 
I'Dlsny.     Everything  in  nature  appoared  to  wear  a  OMTj 
^pect.    Heaven  and  earth  Htoimed  In  rtguiett  together, 
our  youthful  bearta  exultoil   with  rapture  imlinown 
Tbu  minister  requested  lis  before  w«  ld\  tba  plan 
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dare  to  our  friends  what  great  things  the  Lord  had  wrought 
for  us,  which  obvious  duty  we  performed  with  pleasure. 

"As  the  influence  of  the  mighty  reformation  spread,  my 
oldest  brother;  Nicholas,  came  into  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
afler  enduring  many  conflicts  with  ^e  common  enemy,  who 
followed  him  with  sore  temptations.  At  length  the  angels 
in  heayen,  and  all  of  us,  rejoiced  over  my  dear  parents, 
who  also  were  consoled  wiUi  redeeming  grace.  Finally, 
the  whole  family,  and  almost  the  ^itire  ncflghborhood,.  to- 
gether with  many  in  the  adjoining  settlements,  became  sub- 
jects of  the  blessed  work.  The  wilderness  and  solitary 
places  were  glAd.  The  trees  clapped  their  hands,  while  the 
valleys  echoed  the  sound  of  the  triumphal  songs  of  free 
grace  and  free  salvation." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  occurred  in  many  places 
during  this  interesting  period.  '  The  Spirit  was  poured  oyt 
from  on  high  upon  multitudes,  and  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  dreamed  dreams,  saw  visions,  and  were  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

This  year  the  first  Methodist  meeting-house  within  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Genesee  Conference  was  undertaken  in  the 
settlement  on  the  Sauquoit,  called  "the  Paris  meeting-house." 
Our  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paddock,  in  an  article  on 
the  "  Sauquoit  station,"  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  1840,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  erection  of  this  church : 

"  In  the  year  1800  the  circuit  began  to  talk  of  building  a 
place  of  worship,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  having  obtained 
a  subscription  of  $800,  payable  chiefly  in  labor,  resolved  on 
commencing  the  work.  The  house  now  occupied  by  the 
Sauquoit  society  is  the  fruit  of  that  effort.*  At  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  the  late  Kirkland  Griffin,  Esq.,  then 
a  member  of  this  society,  but  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  knelt 
and  offered  up  prayer  to  God.  The  work  progressed,  and 
when  the  house  was  ready  to  be  raised,  brethren  and  sisters 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  learn  the  old  house  has  given  plaoa  tK^  % 
permanent  brick  structure. — 6.  P. 
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in  large  numbers,  considering  the  sparseness  of  the  populft- 

tion,  came  together ;  the  latter  furnishing  in  true  tcmpemnoe 

style,  cake  and  cheese  as  the  most  appropriate  refreshment 

Before  the  raising  was  commenced,  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Smil^ 

a  local  preacher,  gave  out  the  h^^mn  beginning 

*  What  now  is  my  object  and  aim, 
What  now  is  my  hope  and  desire,' 

which  all  present  cordially  united  in  singing,  when  with 
great  ardor  and  appropriateness  he  addressed  the  throne  of 
grace.  After  the  building  was  up,  and  before  the  persons 
present  separated,  there  were  again  singing  *  and  prayer 
directed  by  the  same  individual.  The  houtc  thus  erected 
has  probably  been  the  spiritual  birthplace  of  more  than  a 
thousand  souls ;  and  how  many  have  been  blessed,  and 
comforted,  and  sanctified  within  its  sacred  walls  eternity 
alone  can  detiTmine.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  one 
log  chapel,  it  was  the  first  Methodist  meetnig-house  erected 
in  the  state  of  New  York  west  of  Albany.  The  first 
sermon  preached  in  it  was  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  Bishop 
Wliatcoat,  the  house  being  then  in  an  unfinished  state." 

A  new  district  is  formed  this  year,  partly  in  the  United 
State's  and  partly  in  Canada. 


CIIAI^EIl  II, 

MCTIIODISM  IN  THE  XORTIIKUN  DISTRICT,  1801-1810. 

1801.  The  report  of  the  members  shows  a  large  increase 
this  vear. 

1802.  Till*  IJev.  William  Colbert  is  api^ointinl  presiding 
elder  on  Al)>any  district  at  the  conference  in  May.  His 
diary  furnishes  nuK'h  iufnrmation  with  regard  to  the  outlines 
of  the  eireiiits  and  the  j)rogress  of  the  work.  Albany  di»- 
triet  is  in  the  i^hila(lel[>hia  Cuiifereiice,  and  eniliracea  tlie 

territory  ihm\  the  Uvulson  wesV  v\*  W  \sl*  \>2tfi  ^MX.>\vii&iaQ^ 
had  prucoed(»<J  within  the  stale  o^  'Scv;  XotV. 
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The  first  entry  which  we  find  is  Wednesday,  July  7,  at 
Seely's,*  in  Westmoreland.  He  "  preached  in  Seely's  barn," 
but  8eeins  not  to  have  been  in  a  very  happy  mood.  From 
tnis  point  he  proceeded  to  Augusta,  and  thence  to  Sherbum, 
dining  at  "friend  Graham's"  on  his  way.  John  Graham 
lived  in  Hamilton,,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Colchester 
settlement,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Methodists  in  that 
region.  He  still  had  his  residence  there  in  1814,  but  about 
this  time  removed  west. 

The  quarterly  meeting  at  Sherbum  was  at  what  was 
called  "  The  old  Four  Comers,"  west  of  Sherbum  village 
some  four  miles.  This  was  an  early  center  of  Methodist 
influence.  In  those  early  times  quarterly  meetings  were 
great  occasions.  The  presiding  elder  was  ordinarily  sus- 
tained by  half  a  dozen  preachers,  one  or  more  following  him 
from  one  quarterly  meeting  to  another.  The  Low  Dutchman, 
Hoyer,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  quite  a  constant 
companion  of  Mr.  Colbert,  and  to  have  preached  at  least 
once  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  either  on  Saturday  or  Sab- 
bath. He  was  a  bachelor,  very  eccentric,  but  sincere  and 
earnest.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  1803,  traveled  for 
several  years  and  then  located.  He  was  a  hypochondriac, 
and  sometimes  gave  his  traveling  companions  great  annoy- 
ance. An  old  Methodist  once  related  to  us  an  amusing 
instance  of  his  nervousness.  He  was  as  usual  one  of  the 
presiding  elder's  train,  and  the  company  came  to  a  consider- 
able stream,  the  Unadilla,  which  they  had  to  cross.  A 
freshet  had  taken  away  the  bridge,  and  the  stream  must  be 
forded  below.  IToyer  dare  not  '  ride  the  river.'  The 
commencement  to  rebuild  the  bridge  ^had  been  made,  and 
progressed  so  far  as  that  the  sleepers  were  laid.  Hoyer 
concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of  walking  on  one  of  the 
sleepers  and  let  one  of  the  company  lead  his  horse  across 
at  the  ford.     The  company  passed  over,  but  what  was  the,\^ 

*  William  Seely  was  a  -pMn^  earnest,  old  style  local  •ptftw^^t^'^^^*'^^^!^ 
day,  did  good  service  to  the  Church,  contrilititog  lils  aXieii^^^VssSSsMSOssfc^ 
and  mouGy  to  the  cause  of  Methodism.    He  died  as  lio  1x^%^«l  fjacAtP^^ 
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consternation  when  they  saw  poor  Hoyer  lose  his  selfoom- 
mand,  lie  down  on  his  stomach  on  the  log  and  throw  hit 
arms  and  logs  around  it,  roaring  for  help  with  all  his  might. 
Two  men  walked  the  log  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  19 
make  some  effort  to  rise  and  walk  on,  but  the  thing  he 
alk^^ed  impossible ;  he  would  certainly  fall  into  the  river 
and  be  drowned.  Finding  all  reasoning  in  this  direction 
useless,  they  tried  another  method  :  "  Well,"  said  one,  "  wo 
cannot  stay  here ;  we  must  go  on  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
Farewell,  Brother  Iloyer."  "()!  O!  O!  don't  leave  me 
here!"  Iloyer  exclaimed  convulsively.  ''Well,  then  get  up 
and  look  right  up  to  heaven  and  pray,  and  by  God's  help  we 
will  save  you.  Brother  Iloyer,  have  you  no  faith  at  all  I 
If  so,  you  are  in  a  poor  state  to  die  here."  The  terrified 
traveler  rallied  and  looked  up,  and  was  soon  safe. 

In  our  boyish  days  we  used  to  hear  much  of  "  Brother 
Iloyer,"  and  <^ften  heard  the  sisters  making  themselves 
merry  over  his  queer  antics.  In  1821  we  saw  him  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  and  heard  him  speak  in  a  lovo- feast  in 
Sauquoit.  Everybody  believed  him  a  good  man,  and  some- 
times he  preached  with  great  power. 

In  relation  to  the  Sherhurn  (juartiTly  meeting,  Mr.  Colbert 
makes  the  lollowiiig  entry  in  his  diary  : 

"  *S<////;7A///,  10.  With  Brothers  Covol,  Sweet,  and 
Wood  wan  I  at  Slierbnrii.  Our  Brother  Iloyer  prearhed  us 
a  very  plain,  hoih'st  si-riunn  from  John  iii,  10.  Bruthi.*r 
Sweet  gavr  an  exhortation  ;  al\er  him  Brother  Covel  spoke 
with  power.  I  sp«)ke  athT  him  and  concluded  the  meeting. 
Our  business  in  eonfrrenee  was  carried  on  with  mueh 
moderation,  and  tini^hetl  wit!i  peace  and  uiiaiiimity. 

*•  Stnulaii,  1 1.  This  ninriiini;,  at  the  openini;  of  the  lovew 
feast.  I  felt  as  if  sliadt>ws.<louds.  aiid  <larkness  rested  Ujxin  mo, 
lMit.«:lory  toCiodl  the  Lord  displayed  his  power,  niemlK^nt 
s|Milvc  ftM'liu^ly.  atid  at  the  closf  i»f  tin*  meeting  the  inoiiniers 
werf  iiivit'-d  to  <*nim'  forwanl  and  join  us  in  prayer  f«ir  deliv- 
eranee.  They  came  up, surrounded  the  table,  the  Lord  p^ninti 
mthU  Spirit,  and  in  answer  lu  ^rAvei*  sweral  were  brought 
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to  rejoice  in  die  Grod  of  their  salvation.  So  great  was  the  stir 
that  the  doors  were  not  openepi  until  near  twelve  o'dock, 
and  th^i  with,  difficulty  we  got  the  people  out  of  the  bam 
iftto  llie  woods.  The  ecene  under  the  tall  beech  and  maple 
trees  was  truly  delightful.  Brother  D^wey  preached  for  us 
a  most  excellent  sermon  from  John  iv,  85,  36.  Brother 
Sweet  prayed,  and  Brother  Woodward  gave  an  exhortation. 
I  spoke  and  Brother  Covel  closed  the  meeting.  We  then 
administered  die  Lord's  Supper  under  the  trees,  and  a 
blessed  solemn  time  we  had.  Glory  to  God !  We  lodged 
at  William  Stover's."     • 

Mr.  Colbert  thence  proceeded  through  Onondaga  Hollow 
to  Marcellus,  where  he  lodged  at  Alexander  Adams's, 
^  preached  at  a  school-house,"  and  here  "  Brother  Hoyer 
gave  an  exhortation  cfbd  dealt  out  the  truth  in  such  plain- 
ness" that  he  was  afraid  "some  of  them  were  not  well 
pleased."  He  went  on-  from  Adams's  to  Thompson's,  where 
he  halted  a  day  or  two  and  read  Mr.  Taggart's  book  against 
Methodism.  Methodism  was  no  longer  a  thing  that  its 
enemies  might  frown  down.  It  had  assumed  an  importance 
which  made  it  a  mark  for  heavy  ordnance,  hence  Taggart's 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  answered  in  New  England,  and 
never  was  felt  there  as  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  Methodism.  Shadrach  Bostwick  contemplated 
an  answer  to  this  famous  book,  ])ut  William  Thacher  did 
the  work.*  We  once  saw  a  copy  of  Thacher's  pamphlet, 
but  have  no  distinct  impression  of  its  merits. 

Mr.  Colbert  next  moves  on  to  Cayuga  circuit.  His 
quarterly  meeting  was  at  "friend  Edie's."  His  entry  in 
his  diary  for  Sunday  morning  rs  curious;  he  says  :  "I  thank 
God  that  I  am  brought  to  see  the  light  of  another  morning. 
Here  I  conceive  it  might  not  be  improper  to  insert  an  affair 
of  last  night.  In  one  room  six  of  us  lodged  in  three  beds; 
two  of  the  beds  were  on  bedsteads  and  one  on  the  floor. 
About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  horrid  yell,  which 

♦  Bostwick  had  nearly  finished  his  book  when  the  MS.  woa  d<iatTo^-^vi 
by  fire.    lie  did  liot  rusiune  the  work. 
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appeared  to  be  between  the  head  of  the  bed  in  wUch 
Brothers  Willis  and  Vandusen  lav  and  the  i^x)t  of  that  in 
which  lav  Brother  Hover  and  mvsdf.  When  I  arose  to  see 
what  was  thf*  matter  Bni-th^r  II«»\-er  was  sitting  up,  paA 
iihftnX  to  seize  tast  hijld  of  nic*.  I  <upp«>sed  him  to  be  in  a  fit, 
and  in  an  in^^tant  spran:r  fn^in  the  bed  taking  the  sheet  with 
Hit.'.  I  flew  to  the  drujr.  whtn  Brother  Vandusen  spnmg 
frr^m  the  f<xit  of  his  bed.  and  in  his  flight  had  his  shirt  sleeve 
torn  by  Brother  Willis,  who  laid  h«»ld  of  him  as  he  sprang 
up.  JJrother  Daniel  White,  who  laid  on  the  floor  with 
another  young  nmn.  rose  up  and  found  the  young  man 
dinging  around  him.  Brother  Alward  White  and  his  wife 
lay  in  another  nx)m  trembling  and  sweating.  Friend  EdiOi 
his  wife  and  children,  were  awakened  up-stairs,  and  his 
daughter  found  herself  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

*•  \(^ver  did    I   see    so    many   people    so  panic    struck. 
TIh'V  declarwl  that  such  hideous  veils   thev  never  heAid 

V  aw 

Ixifore.  For  my  part  I  <1<*  not  recollect  hearing  but  one, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  all  m? 
lif<».  Brother  Willis,  an  excellent  man,  had  nerve  enough 
to  sustain  the  shock.  Brother  Iloyor  at  first  laughed  at  us, 
but  finding  all  about  him  so  shockifd,  began  to  feel  fear  very 
srnsihly.  Brother  Alward  White  thinks  that  it  was  an 
iMfcnial  s]>irit;  and  perhaps  nothing  else  could  have  nude 
MH'li  a  noise  and  excited  su<-h  f«'ars.  For  my  part,  1  con- 
<'>'ive.  that,  wc  cainiot  find  out  what  it  was.  and  that  it  will  be 
most  prmlent  to  be  resiTve<l  in  our  conjectures.*' 

This  was  a  singular  incident,  hut  we  see  not  why  it  might 
n<>t  ))e  aeeounted  tor  without  ]>i*esuming  upon  the  agency  uC 
tin  evil  sjiirit.  Is  it  not  prohahle  that  the  nervous  Dutcb- 
nian.  lirotiier  I  lover,  ha*!  an  alarming  <lream.  which  bnaight 
InMii  him  an  nnearthl\  veil  or  two.'  Perhaps  hu  thiMight 
liiinv.!!'  phMigiriLT  froju  the  juij  into  the  river,  or  in  s«ime 
fih<-r  imminent  peril,  and  uttered  a  e<*nvulsivo  soreani. 
7V/r  frlffUi  j»nMlnced  uo  vev\  seY'\\ms  eousi'i^ui'iiees,  whatever 
U7I.S  its  real  origin. 
Iloyvr,   who  had   traveWd  vjWVv  ^Vt,  CvAXmitV  W  ^%«* 
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weekfl,^  is  now  left  on  Oajuga  omsoiti  to  supply  the  place  of 
Brotker  'Willis,  who  goes  to  Oneida. 

Monday,  9,  Mr.  Colbert  passed  through  '^SdpiOi  a 
hslidsome  country,  crossed  the  Cayuga  bridge,  a  mile  more 
or  less,  cm  through  a  fine  settlement  called  Phelps,"  to  his 
^^old  firiend  Pierce  Granger's,  where"  he  ^ found  Brother 
Weeks,  who  informed  him  that"  his  ^old  friend  Captain 
Dorsey  wished  to  see"  him.  The  next  r^pord  is  all 
natural: 

^^Tuesdaffy  20.  Rode  to  Daniel  Borsey's,  where  I  found 
myikelf  at  home,  and  felt  something  like  being  in  Maryland. 
I  should  be  glad  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  this 
place.  Captain  Dorsey  has  a  handsome  &rm  in  Lyons; 
and  here,  to  my  joy,  I  found  a  number  of  Marylanders." 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Colbert  preached  ^  to  a  very  serious 
and  attentive  little  congregation  at  friend  Dorsey's  with 
satisfoction,"  and  says :  ''  If  my  foelings  do  not  deceive  me, 
there  will  be  good  done  in  this  place.  Several  appeai*ed  to 
be  much  affected." 

^  Thursday^  22.  Spent  at  my  friend  Dorsey's.  This  is  a 
very  agreeable  family,  and  a  place  of  rest  for  the  poor  wan- 
dering preachers." 

None  know  better  how  to  appreciate  such  "a  place  of 
rest "  than  an  itinerant  preacher. 

'  His  quarterly  meeting  for  Seneca  circuit  was  '*  at  Zebulon 
Norton's,  in  CharlestowD,"  Nothing  of  special  interest 
seems  to  have  transpired  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Colbert 
proceeds  to  Tioga,  and  puts  up  with  his  old  Mend  Elisha 
Cole.  He  remarks  that  he  does  not  see  any  improvement 
in  the  country  since  he  first  visited  it  "  in  '92,  except  in  the 
roads."  The  quarterly  meeting  was  at  "  Friend  Tabor's,  in 
Towanda.  A  blessing  came  on  Sabbath  morning."  He 
says : 

^^ Sunday,  August  1.  This  morning  the  Lord  favored  us 
with  a  shower  both  of  rain  and  of  his  Spirit.    Sevet^  ^«t^ 
brought  on  tieir  kaeea,  and  cried  for  m^rcky^m  \!!aft\o^^ 
^ast    I  thought  it  a  pity  we  oould  not  coivXtooL^  ^x^Vxv'sj^ 
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with  them,  on  account  of  the  preaching  at  eleven  o'docL 
However,  so  coneernej  were  they  that  they  retired  to  thi 
woods,  and  spent  some  time  on  their  knees  on  the  damp 
ground  in  prayer  to  God." 

He  goes  on  his  wny,  but  new  trials  awut  him. 

"Fridaij,  6.  This  moiling  I  have  done  what  I  do  Bd 
remember  to  have  done  since  I  have  been  in  the  MetbodM 
Church — 1  forgot  to  call  the  family  to  prayer,  and  ncnr 
thought  of  it  until  I  had  gone  several  milea  on  the  n*d.  I 
felt  very  much  distressed  and  cast  down  at  the  thought  of  It 
I  have  sufTered  much  this-  day  riding  through  the  run,  hi 
company  with  Stephen  Colgrove,  between  forty  and  fifty 
milea.  In  the  night  we  got  lost  in  the  woods  on  the  tidt 
i  mountain,  among  the  heralocka,  old  trees,  roots,  and 
holu8.  It  was  truly  distressing.  Brother  Colgrove  colled 
leveral  times,  and  was  finnlly  answered.  Hie  hearing  oft 
human  voice  was  very  pleasant;  but  how  to  extricate  olI^ 
selves  from  the  brush  and  roots  we  knew  not  We  oalW 
fur  a  light,  but  none  came.  Fortunately  wo  fomid  our  mgr 
Into  a  good  road,  which  led  us  to^a  settlement  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  came  to  the  brother-in-law's  of  Brother  Colgrove,  by  iht 
name  of  Pepper.  He  lived  in  it  small  house  with  anodur 
family ;  the  whole  number  of  both  families  made  up  fnar- 
toen.  They  used  us  as  well  as  they  could,  and  we  feU 
thankful  to  God  and  to  them. 

"Saturday,  7,  We  g<)t  breakfast  with  our  kind  fHindi 

thin  momm^,but  not  hffore  v>t  ealUd  thr  fami{p  logiA«t/nr 

prayeri."     The  quarterly  meeting  for  Delaware  urcuit  <»■ 

at  Klljah  Calkins's.     "  t>  how  we  are  pestered  for  wrat  of 

oom  at  our  quarterly  meetings  in  this  county  1"  adda  bt, 

n  hittempss  of  spirit.     "  Brother  Newman ''  here  met  bin, 

and  preached  on  Sunday ;  and  during  the  ailministn 

the  sacrament  the  cloud  of  mercy  broke,  and  Mr. 

ahoitta:  "Glory  to  Godt  ho  displayed  his  power,  i 

iiAld  that  two  persons  found  the  Lord,  and  nunil 

hroiight  to  cry  to  God  for  &  ti«an  ^wail.     h.  <£»». 

tmtod  on  the  oountenanc**  oi  4»  v««i^VMA\>rM\'^«*- 
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tke  fruits  of  the  meeting  will  be  seen  in  the  world  of 
glory." 

Mr.  Colbert  thence  proceeded  in  his  regular  route  to 
Albany  and  Saratoga,  and  around  to  Otsego.  He  passed 
up  the  Mohawk  country,  preaching  and  baptizing,  to  Pick- 
ard's,  in  Springfield,  where  he  held  his  quarterly  meeting  for 
Otsego  circuit. 

By  some  unaccountable  mishap  Otsego  circuit  disappears 
from  the  Minutes  in  1796,  and  is  not  restored  until  1803. 
It  is  evident  that  this  old  circuit  the  next  in  age  to  Albany, 
and  as  old  as  Saratoga,  had  not  been  merged  in  some  other 
circuit;  for  when  Mr.  Colbert  takes  charge  of  Albany  dis- 
trict, in  1802,  he  recognizes  Otsego  circuit,  and  gives  it  four 
regular  quarterly  meetings.  Jonathan  Newman  is  present 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Pickard's,  and  his  name  disap- 
pears from  the  Minutes  this  year.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  charge  of  the  circuit,  and  that  both  the  preachers  and 
circuit  were  omitted  by  mistake.  There  are  many  similar 
mistakes  in  the  old  Minutes. 

Mr.  Colbert  proceeds  on  his  regular  tour  to  Herkimer 
circuit,  and  thence  to  Western.  This  is  a  new  circuit,  taken 
from  Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Chenango. 

September  15,  Mr.  Colbert  comes  to  Squire  Pray's  and 
finds  a  union  meeting  in  progress.  Lorenzo  Dow  was 
preaching  in  the  grove.  He  says :  "  Lorenzo  is  tall,  of  a 
very  slender  form ;  his  countenance  is  serene,  solemn,  but 
not  dejected,  and  his  words,  or  rather  God's  words  delivered 
by  him,  cut  like  a  swoifi.  Brother  Catlin,*  one  of  our  local 
preachers,  spoke  after  him,  and  while  he  was  speaking 
Brother  Newman  came  forward,  and,  hearing  him  touch  on 
principles,  told  him  not  to  mind  principles  but  to  preach 
experience.  He  continued  for  a  little  while  and  then  con- 
cluded. The  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  were 
called  upon  by  Brother  Newman  to  repair  to  a  council 
chamber  at  Squire  Pray's,  where  too  mMc\i\fas^^\^\i^  ^ovsvfe 
on  union,  union!   Not  that  I, by  any  Tueaivs^^SbWXj^^  V^ V<5»3t 

*  When  a  boy  wc  often  heard  "him. 
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controversy  at  such  a  meeting  as  this.  It  was  agreed  Ikife 
Mr.  Vining,  a  Baptist  elder,  and  Brother  Covel,  should  preeoki 
Mr.  Vining  preached  from  John  xvii,  21 :  '  That  they  all 
may  be  one,'  etc.;  and  Brother  Covel  preached  from  PhiL 
i,  10:  'That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  exoellflnt' 
But  the  people  became  so  noisy  that  he  did  not  finish  hii 
discourse. 

At  night  Lorenzo  Dow  preached  a  powerful  sermon  under 
the  trees,  by  candle-light,  from  Acts  xvii,  6 :  "  These  tint 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  alto.** 
He  gave  the  preachers,  as  well  as  others,  a  solencm  warning; 

but  it  was  in  an  excellent  spirit     Brother exhorted 

after  him,  and  many  were  brought  to  cry  for  mercy.  I 
gave  out  preaching  the  next  night,  and  lodged  at  Squire 
Pray's,  a  very  disagreeable  place  for  me  on  account  of  tlie 
great  number  of  people,  although  the  Squire  is  a  very  kind 
man. 

^'  Thursday^  16.  Brother  Ebenezer  White  preached  at  liz 
o'clock,  from  Sol.  Song,  first  seven  A-erses  of  the  fburtk 
chapter.  At  ten  o'clock  Elder  Straight,  an  open  communioo 
Baptist,  gave  us  a  sermon  from  Iso.  xxxii,  2.  Brother 
Swaim  exhorted  afler  him,  and  I  preached  after  Brother 
Swaim's  exhortation.  When  I  concluded  Brother  Newman 
preached  from  2  Cor.  xiii,  11 :  *Bo  of  one  mind.'  In  my 
judgment  the  people  were  kept  too  long  in  a  sitting  posture, 
although  they  paid  great  attention.  We  had  an  intermission, 
afler  which  the  Mothtnlists  and  the  open  communion  Bap 
tists  united  in  the  sacramental  servifte,  and  it  was  a  blessed 
scjison.  Indians  and  Africans  came  forward*  It  was  ro- 
mantic enough  to  see  the  |>eople  climbing  the  trees  over  the 
heads  of  many  hundrtnls. 

'*  At  night  Lorenzo  Dow  di'livercd  one  of  the  greatest  di»- 

c<jur8e.s  I  over  iirard  against  atheism,  deism,  and  Calvinism. 

IIo  took  his  text  in  about  the  middle  of  his  sermon.     Brother 

Covel  arose  afler  him  and  said  that  a  young  man  desired 

the  pray vTH  of  the  preachers.    ^\tiT«\  iAXwst*  ^«nxtfiXAW 

pniycil  fitr,  rni'l  at  length  there  N?a»  «l  viwAwW^  ^oii^^^ 
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divine  power  in  the  large  congregation,  beneath  the  boughs  of 
the  trees  and  the  starry  heavens. 

"  FViday^  17.  This  morning  Brother  Swaim  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  from  1  Tim.  i,  5 :  '  Now  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  charity,'  etc.  Brother  Newman  appointed 
a  meeting  for  the  preachers  in  the  council  chamber;  they 
had  met  there  twice  before.  After  this  a  young  Presby- 
terian minister  gave  us  an  excellent  sermon  from  Isa.  i,  18. 
Brother  Newman  then  gave  liberty  to  the  people  to  tell 
their  experiences.  I  arose  and  spoke  of  the  blessed  effects 
of  hearing  Christian  experience.  I  then  took  my  leave  and 
rode  to  Mr.  Stanton's,  at  Paris.  They  are  Baptists,  but  very 
kind,  and  I  believe  they  enjoy  religion." 

The  Methodist  traveling  preachers  present  at  this  union 
meeting,  Mr.  Colbert  tells  us,  were  "Benjamin  Bidlack, 
Zenas  Covel,  Frederic  Woodward,  Matthias  Swaim,  Asa 
Cummings,  William  Hill,  Ebenezer  White,  Jonathan  New- 
man, Smith  Arnold,  Lorenzo  Dow,  with  a  great  number  of 
local  preachers.*"  There  were  present  "nine  Baptist  and 
two  Presbyterian  preachers."  He  says :  "  Some  things 
were  delivered  on  the  stage  and  in  the  council  not  agreeable 
to  my  mind ;  but  I  thank  God  I  felt  well,  and,  I  believe, 
great  good  was  done." 

Several  things  in  this  record  are  worthy  of  note.  At  that 
period  it  was  strange  that  a  union  meeting  should  be  held. 
The  other  denominations  were  then  straining  every  nerve 
to  keep  the  Methodists  down.  They  were  considered  as  in- 
truders, and  were  often  treated  as  such  by  ministers  of  those 
denominations  who,  as  they  claimed,  had  possession  of  the 
ground ;  albeit  the  Methodist  preachers  everywhere  acted  as 
pioneers,  "going  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,"  and 
carrying  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  who  were  destitute 
of  the  Gospel,  and  utterly  without  pastoral  supervision. 
This  was  the  general  fact ;  but  by  this  time  the  old,  earnest 
pioneer  preachers  had  made  so  strong  an  \nv^T^?)^\OT^  \5l^q>w 
the  publie  mind  as  to  command  no  little  res^ec^.,  «i\^  «i  ^i^'^ 
fine  of  policy  was  commenced,  one  w\i\c\v  Yiaa  SAXvefc  \i^'5^ 
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pursue]  upon  a  large  scnle.    Bigoted  sectarians,  findhlifl 
the  new  sect  had  token  deep  hold  of  the  public  tnind,  aod 
that  they  eoiild  not  he  crushed  by  opp<)Bition,  pnt  ihemMlnB 
into  a  sort  of  fraternal  relation  with  them,  and  then  tluj 
cried  "  Uaiou,  union !"     The  motive  was  often  but  pmriy 

i  (liaised ;  it  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  iMh 

I  odlst  revivals.     Still  the  work  of  God  went  on,  and  araoB 

I  meetings,  even  when  there  GOuld  be  no  communion,  wereAt 

[  means  of  good. 

Ye  have  here  the  naniea  of  several  prominent  acton  h 

'  the  great  Methodist  movement  in  the  interior  of  New  Yatk. 

['Some  of  them  we  have  previously  noticed,  and  others  vo 

I   shall  meet  with  frequently  hereafter. 


way^H 
idpi^H 

iweyflH 
liscinS 


The  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow  had  got  well  under  » 
I  marvel  of  a  preacher.     He  commenced  trurcling  and  |i 
I  ing  in  1798,  being  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
E  appointed  to  Cambridge  circuit  with  Timothy  Dewey^ 
I   1799  he  was  appointed  to  Essex,  but  soon  left  hia  cf 

er  a  strong  impression  that  he  had  a  special  mission  tn 

Ireland,     Away  ho  went  across  the  ocean,  and    lot  aoms 

time  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Ireland  and  EngUitd. 

He  was  dropped  by  the  conference,  and  nevL-r  again  eonnoctcd 

himself  with  th^  itinerancy  in  the  regular  way.  but  tmnM 

and  preached  independently,  being  ri^isponsible  to  no  ttxiai- 

aatiital  body.     Still  Dnw  was  a  Methodist  in  doclrion  ant 

in  fueling,  and  often  rendered  valuable  service  to  lh«  MrA 

^^     odist  Episoopal  Church  in  various  ways. 

^L        Whttn  Mr.  Colbert  heard  him  at  the  union  meeting  it  bad 

^^^  not  been  lung  ainee  his  return  from  Europe,  and  he  waa  now 

^^V  rambling  up   and  down  the   country  and  atlracting  vaM 

^^H  erowda  of   earnest   and    astonished    listenera.     Hb   oftm 

^^K  preached  with  grntt  power,  and  was  the  means  of  many 

^^B  AwiUccningH   and    conrursions.     He   was    Maloua,   Bhcwod, 

^^VeA«;i  winy,  evangelical,  bo\d,  an4  *e«*TiUw,    ftw  ■«»  wi 

^^k^rui).    There  waBne\eT'butowsV*iteLiMo\><i«.  ^^1nn& 
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a  cong^ual  spirit  in  "Peggj,**  whom  he  married,  and  who 
traveled  with  him  over  the  oontlhent^  ahuring,  ae  fitr  ae  poe^ 
^Bible,  in  his  labors  and  privation^  He  spent  years  in  the 
south  among  the  planters  and  the  dayes^  but  rested  at  no 
point  for  anj  oonsiderable  time.  He  often  traveled  throii|^ 
our  territory,  preaching  as  he  went  to  vast  multitudes.  We 
lAard  him  for  the  first  time  in  Caaenovia,  in  1810.  He 
stood  in  the  piazza  of  the  old  Madison  County  House,  on 
the  second  story,  and  addressed  thousands  who  stood  on  the 
green.  Hedrove  his  own  oairiage,  rode  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  preached  four  or  five, 
times.  He  passed  on  west  about  four  weeks  previously, 
and  addressed  all  who  could  be  hurried  together  without 
previous  notice,  and  left  an  appointment  for  a  partloiilar 
day  and  hour  on  his  return,  which  he  promptly  met,  and 
then  disappeared.  Of  course  horse-flesh  sufilbred  sadly 
under  Dow's  hands.  On  being  (mce  rebuked  by  a  fiiend  for 
a  want  of  mercy  to  his  beast^  he  replied :  '*  Souls  are  worth 
more  than  old  horses." 

He  was  stoop-shouldered,  a  confirmed  asthmatic,  breath- 
ing and  dpeaking  apparently  with  great  difficulty.  His 
voice  was  harsh,  being  worn  threadbare  by  constant  use; 
his  shoulders  moving  convulsively  up  and  down,  as  he 
worked  his  vocal  organs  as  laboriously  as  a  man  would  work 
at  a  dry  pump,  although  with  a  little  more  success.  He 
never  shaved ;  his  hair  hung  negligently  down  his  back  and 
over  his  shoulders  in  long,  undressed  twists.  He  seemed  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  soap  and  water  as  with  a  razor. 
All  this  helped  to  make  up  a  character  such  as  no  one  had 
ever  seen  before. 

Lorenzo  was  a  brave  polemic.  He  assailed  the  isms  with 
unmerciful  severity.  In  many  of  his  sermons  he  undertook 
a  complete  refutation  of  Atheism,  Deism,  Universalism,  and 
Calvinism.  He  figured  considerably  as  a  writer.  We  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  his  "  Polemical  works;  New  XoxVL^^itvxs^'^ 
and  sold  by  J,  C.  Totten,  9  Bowery,  1814  f  a  Ylm'^.  ol^^ 
pages.    His  Journals,  and  those  of  \ub  Vife  ^'Y««BS?  ^'^ 


Hsoo 

^H  read. 
^H  titructiv 
■  or  five 
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^ite    ToluntiDOiis.      His    writings    have    passed 

e^tions,  and  Lave  'been  extensively  drculatecl  od 
read-  Most  of  them  are  quite  readable ;  some  of  tkem  b 
titructive.  His  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  seen  inhia  "CIm 
of  five  Links,  two  Hooke,  and  a  Swivel,"  He  oftei  namm 
ttiveij  and  logically,  and  not  un&equently  dMbk 
aphorisms  and  sarcasms,  which  are  more  telling  upon  oA 
inon  minda  than  the  severest  logic.  "  A  double  L  does  not 
spelt  a  part;"  and,  "You  can  and  you  can't,  you  shall  W 
you  shan't;  you'll  he  damned  if  you  do,  and  you'll  fc* 
damned  if  you  don't,"  announced  and  reiterated  in  tile  tw•^ 
ing  of  thousands,  were  oflien  more  terrible  blowa  tn6icMd 
Upon  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  limited  atonement  and  tU 
decree  of  reprobation  than  Che  most  learned  and  ingenigu 


Dow  held  himself  bound  by  no  conventional  lawa  of 

I'  society.     He  feared  nobody,  and  cared  for  nothing  beycnd 

I  the  simple  claims  of  rainBcience.     He  was  just  as  likelr  lo 

open  hia   batteries  against  Calvinism    in    a   Presbytfurin 

I  diurch  as  anywhere  eUe.     The  fear  of  man  was  not  a  mn 

singular    character;     nor   was    be    very    Buuh 

I  Jestrained  by  the  common  laws  of  courtesy.     He  SMmad 

I  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  when  he  was  invited  to  a  pul|ttt 

[  In  entered  it,  by  common  consent,  eocentridtics  and  all. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  New  England  ptilitin  al  tlH 

ime  the  question  of  Church  and  State  was  agitated,  1 

I  aontribnUtd  bis  full  share  in  the  reductitm  of  "Ui«  ■ 

I  order"   to  a  level  with  other  denominations.     Ht  i 

I  irilinl  vast  assemblies,  and  held  tliem  fbr  line,  i 

1'  fbur  hours  together,  upon  the  impolicy  and  the  vtow  n 

I  llgfouB  eBtablishmcnts,  or  the  support  of  a  jMirticular  d 

f  Inatton  by  law,  and  the  tnipport  of  tlie   miniatry  hf  I 

t  Mion.     In  those  discourses  the  most  terrible  facts  e 

I  without  tho  leant  mitigation — euch  as  selling  •  poor  a 

I  aow  at  public  auction  to  pay  the  inlDistor.    And  Asn 

n  the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction.     Tha  mora  ■ 

kilud  jade  winced"  the  heavier  the  burden  waa  haspvd  i 
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back.  It  was  Lorenzo  Dow,  and  tliere  was  no  nae  in 
saying  a  w<xrd.  Every  effort  in  the  way  of  trying  to  anatain 
the  old  order  of  things  really,  aa  he  used  to  say^  only  inad« 
A  bad  matter  worse. 

Dow  performed  many  ourious  antios^  whidi-  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  papers  and  rehearsed  everywhere  until  they 
became  familiar  as  household  words.  As  a  speoimen,  the 
story  of  his  raising  the  devil  may  suffice.  Dow  put  up  ait 
a  tavern  in  the  South,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  landlord 
was  abs^it  from  home,  i&nd  that  there  was  an  unusual  inti* 
maoy  between  the  landlady  and  a  gentleman  visitor.  The 
landlord  returned  in  tlie  evening,  as  it  would  se^m,  uneip 
pectedly,  and  put  his  good  lady  and  her  friend  into  a  pania 
Under  t^e  directions  of  the  lady  the  terrified  visitor  jumped 
into  an  empty  hogshead  and  the  lady  covered  him' with 
cotton.  The  landlord  came  in  half  drunk,  but  was  mxMt 
affectionaUly  received  by  his  good  wife.  Upon  finding  Dow 
in  his  house  he  very  unceremoniously  demanded  that  he 
should  raise  the  devil  for  him,  alleging  that  he  bad  often 
heard  that  he  could  do  it.  Dow  declined,  but  the  landlord 
insisted.  "  You  will  be  frightened  wh«i  you  see  him,"  said 
Dow.  "  No  I  shan't,"  added  the  brave  man.  "  Well,"  said 
Dow,  "  if  I  must  raise  the  devil  I  must ;"  and  taking  tiie 
candle  in  his  hand,  he  said,  ^*  Follow  me."  Passing  into  the 
back  room,  and  coming  up  to  the  hogshead,  he  adroitly 
lighted  the  cotton  with  the  candle,  and,  sure  enough,  up  came 
the  devil  enveloped  in  a  blaze !  Not  a  word  did  his  satanic 
majesty  say,  but  instantly  disappeared.  The  fellow  was 
completely  deceived,  and  the  next  day  went  before  a  magis- 
trate and  made  oath  that  !Pow  really  raised  the  devil  in  his 
house,  and  ho  saw  him.  The  matter  being  likely  to  call 
for  a  repetition  of  the  miracle,  and  it  not  being  probable 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  same  favor- 
able circumstances,  Dow  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  ex- 
planation. 

Dow's  last  special  mission  was  to  expose  the  Jesuits. 
He  lectured  long  and  loud  upon  the  wilea  oi  \bft  ^y^Ol^^^s^ 
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^^B    of  Loyola ;   showed  up  their  eternal   intermeddling 

^^m    politics,  and  their  designs  upou  the  free  icstitutJons  of 

^H     country.     Ho  expounded  the  prophecies,  quoted  histoif, 

^^1    poured  ovit  a  flood  of  invective,  and  warned  the  nation  matt 

^^B    solemnly  of  the  perils  which  were  impending.     On  his  wiy 

^V     to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  awakuo- 

^^       ing  the  government  upon   the  subject,  he    passed  thrwi^ 

Wyoming.     He  delivered  several  powerful  discourses  in 

the  old  church  in  Kingston,  and  passed  on  south.     In  OOB 

of  his  discourses  he  said  the  Jesuits  were  watching  bim,aitil 

would  kill  him  if  they  dare,  but  knowing  that  if  be  should 

be  missing  they  would  be  suspected,  they  dare  not  rookit 

him.     He  went  on  to  WaaliingtOD,  and  there  died  suddoi)/ 

t&  few  weeks  after  this.  Some  surmised  that  he  waa  pol- 
Boned  by  the  Jesuits ;  whether  this  was  so,  or  whether  b( 
died  of  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  from  some  olbtr 
oause,  we  know  not. 

Lorenzo  Dow  was  a  strange  specimen  of  humanity.  H* 
was  called,  and  of\,cn  colled  himself,  "  crazy  Dow,"  Hi 
was  nut  a  lunatic,  nor  was  he  a  monomaniac;  for  if  fat 
was  insane  on  one  point  be  was  equally  so  on  maikv.  Bt 
was  so  eccentric  as  to  border  on  insanity  in  eve^-ything.  Hit 
conduct  could  not  with  justice  be  judged  of  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  social  or  conventional  propriety,  Lpcin  tlii> 
whole,  we  always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  piuty  and 
his  integrity.  He  was  a  strange,  good  man — a  uuu  ot 
rare  nftturiil  endowments,  but  with  an  intellect  (if  so  pecul- 
iar a  oast  as  to  ctmBtituto  him  a  great  oddity,  and  in  kkm 
rrapoctx  on  enigma.  In  his  day  he  did  mu<^  goud  and 
J  harm.  His  inlluenco  upop  the  mind  af  the  pufalte 
&irly  entitlea  him  to  a  place  in  the  history  uf  iJio  Uundt 
•nd  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr,  Colbert  makes  another  entry  in  his  diary  in  rdft- 

tion  to  Dow.      From  Sijuire   Pray's    he  went  to  Pirb 

Hill,  wliore  ha  hold  a  ijuartcrly  meeting,  at  Barak  Coo^jrV 

Od  Sunday  be  says:  "  For  public  preaching  we  repairtd  b> 

Lithe  woods,  where  Lorenzo  Dow  delivered  a  dlaooursa,  vkk 
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out  taking  a  text,  of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  in  which  he  said  much  against  Calvinism,  and  what 
was  much  to  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  Calvinists  com- 
plain, hut  they  cannot  confute  his  aiguments.  Whoi  he 
had  done  I  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  suppose,  to 
more  than  a  hundred.  At  night  held  a  meeting  at  Barak 
Cooley's  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Cooley's 
mother,  an  aged  woman.  It  was  a  good  time.  Brother 
Kemaghan  professed  to  have  hi^  soul  sanctified,  and  Ruth 
Ridgemount,  a  young  wonum,  was^oonverted.  In  the  love- 
feast  to-day  some  gave  us  their  names  as  subjects  of  prayer. 
We  lodged  at  Brother  Tibbie's,  where  we  had  an  ezoeUent 
time  in  fomily  prayer." 

After  preaching  several  times  in  difierent  neighborhoods 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Colbert  proceeded  to  Daniel  Seeley's,  in 
Westnftreland,  the  place  of  his  next  quarterly  meeting. 
Paris  is  in  Chenango  circuit,  and  Seeley's  in  Oneida. 
The  two  stand  united  in  the  Minutes,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  separate  quarterly  meetings.  Paris  and  West- 
moreland were  taken  from  Whitestown  in  1792 ;  it  had 
become  quite  populous,  and  Methodism  was  working  its 
way  through  all  the  settlements.  Cooley's  and  Seeley's 
were  headquarters  for  the  Methodist  preachers  for  many 
years,  and  Seeley's  bam  was  the  scene  of  many  quarterly 
meetings  which  were  talked  of  for  a  long  time.  What  sort 
of  a  preaching  place  it  was  in  Colbert's  time,  and  how  he 
enjoyed  it,  we  may  learn  from  his  diary.     He  says: 

"Afler  the  love-feast  I  preached  from  Heb.  ii,  3.  A  bam 
filled  with  hay,  straw,  and  people  is  a  very  disagreeable 
place  to  me.  I  would  rather  preach  three  sermons  out  of 
doors  than  one  in  such  a  place.  The  people  felt  themselves 
so  disagreeably  situated  that  they  could  not  stay.  The 
congregation  was  very  restless.  It  is  strange  that  so  many 
preachers  are  so  opposed  to  preaching  out  of  doors  when 
they  see  such  inconveniences  attending  preaching  to  large 
congregations."  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of 
preaching  under  such  circumstances.    There  ie  ilo  t^ocncdl^ 
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iag  of  the  voico,  but  it  seems  to  be  absorbed  and  wlwlljr  to 
vanish  the  moment  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  sp«aktr. 
We  used  under  siich  circumstances,  to  suffer  the  luoat 
intense  agony,  and  afterward  to  have  the  most  mortifying 
sense  of  failure;  but  there  was  often  no  help  for  it,  W« 
had  to  preach  to  the  people  in  bams  or  nowhere.  SliU 
these  old  bams  were  often  gracious  places. 

"We  lodged,"  says  Mr.  Colbert,  "at  i'riend  TompluBsV" 
Here  he  remarks  that  he  was  treated  "with  politetms." 
Of  this  we  hare  no  dout)t,  for  we  were  treated  in  the  bum 
way  at  "Friend  Tompkins's"  many  years  afl«r  that.  Hot 
our  itinerant  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  "  among  tki 
Americans,  in  these  northern  parts,  we  have  to  wait  oo 
ouraelvea,  which  takes  us  in  the  aiurse  of  the  year  auBJ 
days  from  useful  studies."  Frieod  Tompkins  and  lua  wift 
were  from  the  Green  Isle,  and  would  not  all^  "the 
preacher"  to  take  care  of  his  own  horse.  This  mad«  Mr. 
Colbert  think  of  Maryland,  where  "  servaiils  "  were  plenty, 
and  a  traveler  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  "  walk  in  and  be 
seated,"  anil  hear  the  order;  "Boy,  take  that  horse  to  iJm 
stable  and  feed  him,"  and  thenceforward  felt  himself  r»- 
lieved  froia  all  care  with  regard  to  his  beast.  "  Id  ihcM 
nnrthera  parU"  thiuga  ara  marvelously  diflerrat,  exoepi' 
ing  at  such  places  as  "  Friend  Tompkins's "  or  "  Daniel 
Dorsey's," 

On  his  way  west  Mr.  Colbert  passed  "  through  a  mrW- 
ment  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  with  which"  he  "  was  miMli 
delighted,"  and  does  not  fail  to  contrast  them  with  WMW 
whites  ho  had  ofl«n  observed,  as  to  the  sppeanuico  of  tlwir 
dwellings  onJ  the  cleanliuess  of  their  persons. 

He  nost  visits  Cayuga  circuit,  puttiog  up  with  his  A-iend 
"Judge  Sherwood,  of  Scipio."     He  says: 

•-Friday,  October  1.  I  rode  in  comjinny  with  Brotbn 
Vnnduseu  and  Kuruaglian  from  Judge  Sherwood'a  to  AM 
White's,  in  Milton,  where  they  have  built  them  k  h 
meeliog-house,  standing  on  an  eminence  of  gradual  I 
itfitrty  faet  by  thirty-five.     It  affords  me  pleasnre  to  ai 
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lliis  wilderness  I  passed  throng  nine  years  ago  so  maajr 
dviiized  people,  and  what  is  still  better,  so  matij  Qiristiaii- 
ixed  and  hearty  in  the  cause  of  Methodism,  which  of  all 
forms  of  Christianity  I  believe  the  best  in  the  worH** 

He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  in  his  feel« 
ings  by  a  '^  want  of  order  and  subordination  in  the  love^feast"  • 
They,  notwithstanding,*-^*  had  a  very  good  time."  He  says : 
'^I  preached  afterward ;  the  congregation  was  so  restless,  sod 
so  many  squalling  children  in  the  house,  that  I  had  but  lit- 
tle satisfaction  in  speakii2g.  I  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  which  Brother  Vandusen  preached  a  short 
sermon  and  Brother  Hoyer  gave  an  eiliortation.  I  baj^ 
tized  a  great  number  of  adults  and  children  to-day."  This 
was  an  old-facdiioned  quarterly  meeting :  two  sermons,  two 
exhortations,  baptisms,  sacrament^  and  doubtless  muflh 
besides. 

Mr.  Colbert  was  now  upon  his  old  ground.  .He  was  the 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  He  had  visited  ^the 
lakes"  in  1793,  when  the  country  was  just  being  opened, 
and  a  few  settlements  were  scattered  among  the  forests. 
He  is, now  astonished  to  see  the  progress  of  civiUzatwth, 
Methodism  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  had  already  achieved 
many  triumphs.  It  was  a  potent  element  in  the  formation 
of  society  and  the  foundation  of  the  local  institutions  of  this 
new  and  fertile  portion  of  the  Empire  State.  Nine  years 
previously  Mr.  Colbert  suffered  hunger,  neglect,  and  untold 
perils  here;  complained  of  the  filth  and  almost  savage 
wildnesb  of  the  people,  and  the  utter  destitution  of  nearly  all 
the  comforts  of  civilization  in  and  around  their  dwellings,  and 
sighed  for  the  comfortable  homes  of  old  Maryland;  but 
now  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  com- 
munity, and  everywhere  greeted  by  hosts  of  intelligent 
Methodists,  and  large  congregations  of  attentive  hearers. 
He  first  came  into  "the  lake  country"  from  Wyoming, 
following  the  line  of  progress  from  the  south;  now  he  comes 
from  the  Hudson,  following  the  movement  from  the  East, 
and  here  he  is  at  the  point  where  two  IVofia  oi  m\aA\o'o&ic^ 
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i^gresaion  came  U^ether,  and  uniting  their  foroea,  haifl 

\  the  country  in  a  blaze. 

From  Milton  Mr.  Colbert  moves  rapidly  o  ^^ 

■where   ho  finds  himself  at  his  good  old  Maryland  borate 
Daniel  Dorsey's.     Hore  he  attends  his  quarterly    meetinf 

I  for  Seneca  circuit.     He  says:  "In  our  quarterly  cooiendai 

'  ve  appointed  Brother  D.  Dorsey  steward.     At  ni^t « 
had  a  good  prayer-meeting. 

"Sunday,  Oelofier  10.  In  the  morning,  glory  latiodli 
d  a  refreshing  in  the  love-fetfat,  after  which  1  pre 
»ith  freedom  to  a  very  attentive  congregation.  Bnithen 
Hoyer  and  Kornaghan  exhorted,  after  which  we  a>haiD> 
istered  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord  was  with  us  of  k 
One  found  peace,  and  eeveral  were  Tejoidiig  with 
shouts  of  triumph.  In  the  evening  we  hnd  n  prayer-mtV^ 
ing,  intermixed  with  exhortations,  at  Daniel  Dorsey's. 
"March  H.  Spent  at  Friend  Dorsey'a  and  Oole's  1 

I  agreeably. 

"  Tueiday,  12.  We  arose  this  morning  with  the  e 
tion  of  starting  fiirScipio,  but  so  it  was,  we  did  not  get  4 
our  friend  Dorsey'a.     At  night  a  few  of  the  neighbora  d 
for  prayer-meeting  at  Brother  Dorsey's.     "niis  mor 
black  woman  was  brought  to  cry  out  while  Brother  1 
ghan  was  at  prayer.     To-night  she  fell  while  Brother  ii 
was  up  and  about  to  speak,  but   was    presented   hy% 

,   ories.     We  prayed  and  I  gave  an  exhortation. 
the  floor  until  ne«r  bedtime,  when  she  went  out  pro 

I  to  be  happy. 

"  Wrdnrttlai/,  |3.     The  weather  was  warm  and  plot    

With  Brothers  Hover  and  Kcrnnghan  I  started  from  BrotlOT 
Daniel  Dorsey's  tor  Tioga  circuit.     Wo  fwl  at  Gonrva  k 
came  on  to  Cayuga  bridge,  where  we  were  overtaken  « 
shower  of  rain  and  wind.     At  sunset  drnnk  coffi.-o  at 
tavern,  east  end  of  the  bridge,  and  rode  on  through  thsa 
to  John  Thomjison's,  in  Marcellns,  which  kept  u 

b  o'clock.     Could  we  have  bad  agreeable  enl«rtatnni(ait4 

wlkvem  we  should  not  have  stayed  oat  so  lung.     W«  J 
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paid  in  part  for  our  long  and  very  agreeable  stay  at  our 
friend  Dorsey's.  But  if  I  can  reach  my  qnarterly  meeting, 
as  I  trust  I  shall,  I  do  not  lament  staying  amoDg  my  IHeiida 
and  old  acquaintances  from  Maryland." 

Mr.  Colbert  had  hurried  on  to  Dorsey's  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  lingered  as  long  tiiere  as  any  degree  of 
prudence  would  allow ;   for  a  whole  week  he  had  enjoyed  • 
the  hospitalities  of  his  "  old  acquaintances  from  Maryland,''  - 
and  who  could  blame  him  I    Such  hospitality  and  such  fiure* 
were  rare  in  ^^this  northern  r^on,"  even  after  all   the 
prepress  which  had  been  made  in  the  condition  of  society. 
Our  itinerant  pursues  his  journey.     We  will  give  his  simple 
but  heart-sickening  narrative  on  to  his   next   quarterly 
meeting : 

^  Tkur^lay,  14.  The  weather  unpleasant.  We  rode  &om 
Thompson's  to  Onondaga  iSollow,  where  we  dined,  and. 
rode  on  through  Pompey  Hollow  to  Merrick's  tavern,  where 
we  lodged,  and  a  disagreeable  ride  we  had.  It  was  well 
Brother  Hoyer  parted  with  us  this  forenoon,  as  we  had  to 
ride  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  through  the  woods  in  a  gloomy 
path  down  the  mountain."  Well  indeed,  for  "Brother 
Hoyer"  was  a  notorious  coward,  and  might  have  been  half- 
frightened  out  of  his  wits.  Next  we  have  an  instructive 
reflection.     Our  traveler  says : 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  licenses  are  granted 
to  persons  under  circumstances  which  may  be  considered  an 
imposition  on  travelers.  They  have  no  stable  for  a  horse, 
and  nothing  better  than  a  filthy  hog-trough,  and  a  dung-hill 
at  their  door,  to  feed  him  in."  Alas  for  the  traveler  who 
was  obliged  tp  go  through  Pompey  Hollow  and  stay  at 
Merrick's  in  those  days ! 

"  Friday,  15.  Arose  early  this  morning  and  rode  from 
Merrick's  tavern  to  William  Stover's,  in  Sherbum,  where,  in 
the  evening,  we  had  a  thunder-storm.  To-day  we  suffered 
for  our  breakfast,  as  the  taverns  we  passed  appeared  to  be 
such  filthy  places.  Howev^,  We  stopped  at  pne^-wlMiRe  W9 
saw  the  possibility  of  gettmg  into  the'  biqp|^ 
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^^P  through  the  dung  at  the  door,"  Aller  such  trials  Wi 
^H  StoTcr's  hospitable  residence  must  have  be.in  a  cumfortftbk 
^H  place  of  rest  for  the  night.  Methodist  preachers  for  nuitiy 
^^m  years  after  this  foimd  comfurts  and  welcome  here.  Our 
^^B   'traveler  proceeds : 

^^M         "  Saturday,  16.     This  uioming  we  arose  before  day,  got 

^*       our  breakfast  by  daylight,  and  starlcd  for  lie  Tioga  and 

Unadilln  quarterly  meeting  with  Brother  Kemagban  and 

Siat«r  West,  fri>m  Sherburn,  and  a  disagreeable  ride  we  hod 

I  through  the  rain  over  hills  and  mountains,  cros^ng  tho 
Chenango  and  Unodiila  to  Be<njamin  CSaus's  at  the  ButternuU. 
We  were  wet  and  weary  enough  hy  the  time  we  got  titan, 
Thp  little  house  was  filled  ;  Brother  Osborne  had  pri 
and  Brother  Booth  had  given  an  exhortation." 
The  meeting  proliably  commenced  at  eleven  o' 
the  morning,  and  Mr,  Colbert  and  his  eompany,  ft&d  ft 
with'  them,  on  horseback,  had  rode  not  l 
tnilos  "through  the  rain  and  over  hills  and  mountains,* 
arrived  before  the  meeting  had  closed.  This  was  iIm 
paid  for  the  blessings  of  a  quarterly  meeting  in  olden 
Women  in  those  days  often  rode  tin  horseback  thir^, 
and    even   fifty  miles  to  a    quartoi'ly  meeting,    rec«a^ 

•  powerful  blessing,  and  returned  rejoicing. 
Tliey  had  a  meeting  in  tho  evening.     Some  one  pi 
snd   Mr,  Colbert  "  spoke  a  few  words  and   dlsmJMedj 
meeting."     He  remarks :  "  I  feel  very  stupid  aftor  so 
a  ride  over  very  unpleasant  roads  h>  placeii  whnre  I 
for  retirement.     What  little  time  I  liave  for  rMdinj( 
private  devotion  !"     How  nstiirul  tliis.     lie  proceed! 
"  Smtday,  17.     This  morning  we  luul  a  \My  hiqipj 
in  iove-fra«t.     The  friendw  were  short  and  lively  in 
Hpofches.     After  lovivfMst.  for  want  of  room,  we  tool 
congri'guliiHi  into  a  niuiKliitv,  where,  unch'r  two  By< 
i,  t  pruuclied   with  a  dogiiw  of  iatinfuelion. 
[  White  spoke  after  nte.     Brotliers  Kernaghan  and  Oal 
L«xhorted  after  him.     1  bupifc«^  an  aged  woman  and 

9  by  sprinkling,  adininistered  the  Lord's  Supper,  tad 
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then  baptized  Wyatt  CSuunberlayne,  by  immenlon,  in  thft 
Batternut  Creek*  I  trust  this  day's  labor  has  not  been  in 
yaiii  iutiie  Liord.  I  have  cause  to  be  thaokflil  for  the  degree 
of  peace  and  satisfaction  I  feel  in  my  mind^  and  iat  a  hope 
that  good  has  been  done.  O  may  I  ever  feel|fc heart  to  give  ' 
glory  to  Grod  for  the  good  I  see  done  on  the  eairttLl" 

Mr,  Colbert  proceeded  eastwardly,  preadied  on  Tuesday 
at  a  school-house  ,in  Pittsfield,  and  in  the  evening  had  a 
meeting  '^at  Friend  Abby's."  On  Wednesday  they  tock 
break&st  ^  between  daylight  and  sunrise,  and  rode  on  ta 
Brotiier  Newman's;  stayed  there  an  hour  or  two,  prayed!* 
with  tiie  &mily,  and  rode  on  to  Cooperstown,  bandsoinely 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  Lake  Otsego,  Susquehanna'a' 
utmost  spring.  Stopped  there  a  while  and  rode  on  to  Danid 
M' Allum's,  where  a  few  people  were  waiting.  1  {nreaohed  to 
them  with  satisfaction  from  Amos  y,  6.  Mj^ife  is  a  liA  of 
toil ;  I  scarcely  have  time  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
some  days."  Such  was  the  lif<»  of  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Colbert. 

He  is  now  in  old  Middlefield,  near  the  place  of  our  birth, 
and  in  the  very  house  in  whidi  we  first  made  a  public  pro« 
fession  of  religion.  Daniel  M'Allum's  house  was  the 
regular  preaching  place,  and  the  place  of  the  public  prayer* 
meetings  on  Sundays  when  there  was  no  preaching.  Tldther 
we  went  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbatii  fVom  the  time  of  our 
being  able  to  walk  a  mile  to  attend  religious  worship,  which  • 
ordinarily  ccHisisted  in  a  sermon  from  a  local  preacher,  an 
exhortation  from  an  exhorter,  a  sermon  read  by  our  beloved 
father,  or  a  prayer-meeting.  The  Middlefield  society  was 
a  strong  society  in  those  days,  but  still  only  at  intervals 
enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  tf^aveling  preachers  on  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Colbert  proceeded  on  through  Cherry  Valley  "to 
Garret  Vanvooris'e,  in  Chattelet  bush,''  the  pl^ce  of  his 
quarterly  meeting  for  Delaware  circuit.  On  Sunday  "  the 
spacious  barn  floor  was  covered  with  a  large  congregation, 
very  attentive  indeed  to  the  word." 

^Monday ^  25,"  he  says,  "  we  rode  from  \^\'0(MiSif%  Xi;^ 
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Schenectady.  I  preached  at  night  in  the  academy  with  • 
degree  of  freedom,  I  suppose,  to  fifty  or  sixty  people,  who 
were  very  attentive,  and  lodged  at  Friend  Joiee's.  This  h  a 
very  kind  family;  the  old  gentleman  is  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  has  been  a  preacher,  but  I  fear  is  now  very  low  in 
religion.  He  discovers  great  backwardness  to  a  society 
being  raised,  though  there  are  members  enough  in  town  to 
form  into  a  class. 

"  Tuesday/,  26.  Rode  to  William  Vredenburgh's  sod 
preached  to  a  few  women  and  four  or  five  men,  but  not  with 
much  freedom  among  a  number  of  bawling  children." 

"  Wednesday,  27.  I  preached  in  Albany  at  night,  but 
not  with  much  life ;  after  which  I  married  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Stebbins  to  Sally  Mark. 

"  Thursday,  28.  Spent  in  Albany,  and  at  night  preached 
on  the  hill  at  a  Sister  Davis's  with  a  degree  of  life.  Here 
there  appear  to  bo  some  undiT  awakenings. 

^^  Saturdai^  30.  Began  otir  quarterly  meeting  at  Conet- 
kuena.  We  were  favored  with  a  great  number  of  preachers. 
Cyrus  Stebbins  gave  us  a  sermon  on  a  very  important 
subject,  from  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  M.  Swaim 
and  mvself  exhorted  afler  him.  We  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  a  good  bogiiuiing.  In  the  love-feast  we  had  a 
refreshing  season.  It  is  said  six  or  seven  were  con- 
verted in  the  love-feast,  and  several  siinctified.  Three  pro- 
fessed to  be  sanctified  last  night  at  the  watchnight,  which  I 
thought  it  best  for  rue  not  to  attend,  as  I  had  been  unwell  in 
Albany." 

The  love-feast  was  mr)re  than  usually  '•public"  because 
of  rain,  which  pnventcd  people  from  remaining  out-doors. 
"And,"  ho  says,  *'I  believe  it  was  best,  for  we  were  favored 
with  a  wonderful  display  of  the  p»wer  <if  (io<l.  One  man, 
as  soon  as  the  Lord  conv4Tte<l  his  soul,  ran  out  in  the  rain 
and  went  home,  saying  he  nnist  go  home  and  toll  his  wife 
what  the  Lord  had  done,  lor  his  soul." 

Mr.  Colbert  next  proceeded  to  his  (juarterly  meeting  lor 
Saratoga  circuit,  at  Stillwater,     i  )n  Sabbath  he  proacbed  ^  to 
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about  a  thousand  "  people  "  in  Friend  Myers's  yard."  On 
Friday  he  "  had  a  long  and  tiresome  ride  from  Friend  Brews- 
ter's, in  Johnstown,  to  Daniel  M'Allum's,  in  Middlefield, 
through  a  very  handsome  and  well  improved  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river."  He  says  :  "  I  praise  the 
Lord  that  I  have  this  day  enjoyed  a  degree  of  serenity  of 
mind."    The  diary  proceeds  : 

"  Saturday,  13.  Though  I  did  not  go  to  bed  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  arose  this  morning  between  three  and  four 
and  rode  from  Middlefield  to  Edson's,  in  Milford,  where  we 
held  our  second  quarterly  meeting  for  Otsego  circuit.  We 
rode  about  six  miles  before  sunrise.  The  morning,  though 
cold,  was  very  pleasant.  As  Cooperstown  came  *  in  view, 
the  rising  sun  had  clothed  the  surrounding  mountains  with 
his  golden  light.  The  landscape  was  truly  delightful  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveler."  We  do  not  wonder  that  even  a  weary 
itinerant  should  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  sunrise  as 
he  gains  the  summit  of  "  Cooperstown  Hill."  Our  boyish 
days  were  familiar  with  that  scene. 

1803,  January  1,  finds  Mr.  Colbert  at  Sugar  Creek,  at 
Stephen  Ballard's,  the  place  of  the  Tioga  quarterly  meet- 
ing. He  says :  "  This  Sugar  Creek  is  a  gloomy  looking 
place."  No  doubt  it  was  so  at  that  period,  as  were  many 
places  which  long  since  were  highly  improved,  and  now 
smile  in  beauty  and  loveliness.  He  begins  the  year  with 
pious  reflections  and  resolutions,  and  has  a  very  good 
quarterly  meeting  at  this  "  gloomy  looking  place." 

On  leaving  Sugar  Creek  Mr.  Colbert  is  soon  called  to 
contend  with  a  class  of  trials  with  which  the  old  itinerants 
were  quite  familiar — those  which  a  sensitive  mind  feels 
from  observing  a  badly  regulated  household.  Our  traveler 
enjoys  the  hospitality  of  a  family  who  "  are  kind  almost  to 
ah  extreme,"  but  the  parents  seemed  not  to  be  well  agreed 
in  the  management  of  their  children.  The  husband  under- 
takes to  correct  a  small  child,  and  the  "  foolish  mother " 
manifests  her  dissent  by  "  flying  to  him  and  snatching  the 
rod  from  him  and  throwing  it  into  the  ftre,  cryVu^  ^xv^^wj 
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T  tbst  the  ohild  knows  not  what  it 

r,  C.  adds,  "  I  very  freely  gave  her  ir 

He  passes  on  to  another  place,  and  

for  th&  following  reflection  :  "Tbia  has  bees  a  dajr  of  trill 
Rustic  parents  and  untutored  ehilJn'n  !  8ud> 
a  house  is  more  disagreeable  to  me  than  a  wildemna 
at  midnight,  swarming  with  sereeching  owls  and  howling 
■wolves.  Was  it  not  for  the  love  1  have  for  souls  1  sbniM 
prefer  the  life  of  a  hermit  to  the  many  disilgrecabte  tUttp 
I  meet  with  at  other  people's  houses,"  After  this  r» 
Mpressiva  of  Mr,  Colbert's  fine  feelings  and  bachelor  I 
ntdvenesB,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  next  minut«  i 

Wedneiday,  5.  With  pleasure  I  arose  this  moniiag 
about  four  o'clock,  and  with  still  greater  pleasure  moimUd 
my  horse,  between  daylight  and  sunrise,  and  rode  tAtoA 
!s  to  Higley'a  tavern,  in  Randolph."  Higley  aitor- 
ward  became  a  Methodist^  and  Randolph  a  strong  point 
for  Methodism,  as  wo  shall  see. 

Mr.  Colbert  attends  his  quarterly  meeting  for  Albtuij 
circuit  on  Wednesday,  12th.  He  says  :  "  Here  thrc«  w«rt 
recommended  to  conference  :   John  Blades,  a  good  p 

aged  man,  sixty-three ;  Thomas  Ireland,  a  j 
man  about  twenty-four ;  and  Gideon  Draper,  about  twi 
two.     Our  quarterly  conference  held  until  dark,  after  H 
I  had  to  sit  up  until  between  one  and  two  o'clock  ■ 
with  the  preachers.* 

Thursday,  IS.  We  had  a  glorious  displaj-  of  d 
power  this  morning  in  the  love-feast,  and  a  powerfiil  \ 
in  public  preaching.  Brothers  Draper,  Ireland,  V€ 
Vredenburg,  Blades,  Morton,  and  Stood,  exfaon«dL  ' 
attention  of  the   people  was  remarkable.     Serenl  ] 

Tbr  prearhsra  wrrs  cb*r^ed  itltli  the  book»  en  tlidr  d 

|imi(Iinii  elJem  were  cluirg«d  yrVCh  all  the  boakH  od  U>etr  lU 

lKH>1r  Dttuiito;  uiJ  Uie  |inii>l>llDg  eli!«n  BettUd  wil 

lain  quuteriy  RioutiiiK,  uu\  tliu  a^entB  wIlli  the  iiruiidliijf  el 
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powerfully  awakened,  two  professed  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
one  previously  very  much  hardened.  The  daughter  of 
William  Brown,  one  of  our  local  preachers,  was  power- 
fully convicted,  and  we  left  her  on  her  knees  crying  for 
mercy,  declaring  that  she  would  never  rise  until  God  had 
blessed  her."* 

This  was  a  grand  old-fashioned  quarterly  meeting,  and 
here  it  was  that  Gideon  Draper  commenced  his  public  min- 
istrations. He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see  more 
hereafter,  a  prominent  actor  in  our  field. 

Mr.  Colbert,  preached  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  Friday 
eve^iing.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  when  Brother  Vredenburg 
got  some  engaged,  as  is  common  for  our  friend  and  brother, 
Brother  Stebbins  told  him  and  some  others  to  hold  their* 
peace.  This  hurt  Brother  Vredenburg."  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  even  in  the  good  old  times  there  was  some 
little  diversity  of  taste  among  the  Methodists  on  the  subject 
of  shouting. 

"  Saturday^  22.  Mr.  Colbert  came  to  Elijah  Davis's,  in 
Saquoit,  Herkimer  circuit,  where  he  and  his  traveling  com- 
panions were  so  chilled  with  the  cold  that  they  sent  forward 
"  Brother  Covel,"  whom  they  found  there,  to  begin  the  meet- 
ing. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Colbert  beating  off  to  the  north  and 
holding  a  quarterly  meeting,  for  Western  circuit,  in  the 

*  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  General  Van  Rensselaer's  tenants,  and  re- 
ceived notice  to  make  payment.  He  collected  a  load  of  wheat  and  went 
with  it  to  Albany,  and  calling  on  the  general  told  him  that  was  all  he 
could  raise.  "What  do  you  do?"  asked  the  general.  "Work  at 
tailoring,  and  let  out  my  land,"  answered  Brown.  "  Don't  you  preach 
sometimes  ?"  asked  the  general.  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Will  you 
preach  at  my  house  to-night  ?"  "  Yes."  The  general  called  in  his 
friends  to  hear  the  poor  mechanic.  He  was  a  small  man,  and  unpromis- 
ing in  appearance,  and  the  landlord  undoubtedly  thouglit  to  have  a  little 
t'lin  with  him.  Brown  was  shrewd  and  fearless.  He  took  for  his  text, 
"  They  that  will  be  rich,"  etc.  The  next  day  the  general  gave  him  a  free 
lease  of  his  fann  during  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  receipted  the 
back  rents,  and  had  his  wheat  ground  and  sent  back  to  him.  So 
his  manly  courage  and  Christian  fidelity  received  a  present  reward! 
— Beo.  Gideon  Draper. 
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Black  River  country.  He  comes  first  to  "  Turin,  and  from 
thence  to  Purser's,"  where  "he  preached  at  nighu"  "  Here," 
he  remarks,  "  the  people  as  well  as  the  place  wear  a  wild 
aspect"  This  was  the  first  quarterly  meeting  ever  "  held 
in  this  part  of  the  country,"  and  was  held  "  at  one  RogeraX 
where  were  poor  preparations  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people."  Very  likely,  and  yet  probably  as  good  af 
circumstances  would  allow. 

"  Sunday^  30.  A  very  heavy  snow-storm.  But,  thank 
God  !  we  had  as  good  a  time  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
love-feast ;  after  which  I  preached,  and  Brothers  Lyon  and 
Willy  exhorted.  "  Thus  ended  our  quarterly  meeting  at 
Black  River.  We  lodged  again  at  Friend  Coffin's." 
*  "  Monday^  31.  Rode  from  Watertown  to  Stephen  Hart's, 
in  Turin,  which  I  find  an  agreeable  place.  The  man  ii 
generous,  the  woman  is  clean  and  clever ;  a  clean  woman  in 
some  places  is  a  rarity."  This  was  the  northern  frontier, 
within  the  state  of  New  York.  A  few  Methodists  were 
scattered  through  the  wilds ;  and  now  tjiat  the  presiding 
elder  had  visited  the  country,  and  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting,  Methodism  was  fairly  inaugurated  amid  the  frost 
and  the  snow-banks. 

Saturday^  February  19,  Mr.  Colbert  enters  in  his  diary 
the  following :  "  We  lodged  at  Alward  White's.  Here  I 
received,  by  Brother  Benton,  an  animating  letter  from 
Timothy  Dewey,  which  with  pleasure  I  shall  here  iuserL** 
The  letter  is  mutilated,  and  several  lines  of  the  introductory 
part  are  so  broken  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  ri»cover  the 
sense.  The  date  is  lefl  perfect,  and  is  February  16th,  1808. 
We  shall  copy  all  tliat  is  letl  of  this  letter,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  author,  but  as  a  c*onimentary 
upon  the  times.  Hie  first  word  in  the  first  pi-rfect  page  is 
"  wolv<*s ;"  atler  this  the  writer  protveds : 

**I  fear  they  will  devour  the  sheep  imless  thej  are 
hunted  every  day  ;  they  stand  gaping  on  every  side. 

"3fy  soul  is  with  you  \t  iw'^'  X^viA'^-  \s  wvA..    V^V^^^^nt 
prayers  to  God  ascend  for  mc,  \\vbX,  V^ci^  \jox^  \Mi^ 
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my  way,  and  strengthen  me  in  body  and  soul  for  the  work ! 
1  know  not  but  I  shall  be  dead  before  you  get  to  conference ; 
however,  let  what  will  come,  I  hope  to  keep  on,  for  God 
is  with  me.  O  for  a  gust  of  divine  power!  Pra^  God  that 
great  Pompey  may  be  wholly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Surely  the  times  of  refreshing  have  come  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  There  is  rising  of  one  hundred  members  on 
Pompey  circuit  now,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  will 
be  two  hundred  in  a  short  time.  Glory  to  our  conquering 
Saviour!  You  need  not  think  strange  if  you  hear  of  my 
death,  for  I  am  mortal;  but  I  hope  to  slay  more  at  my 
death  than  all  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before.  I  begin  to  get 
the  victory  over  myself;  I  can  begin  and  end  a  sermon  in 
one  hour.  I  think  this  will  continue  my  health,  or  at  least 
not  waste  all  my  strength  at  once.  I  want  to  do  all  the  good 
I  can ;  but  I  see  in  order  to  do  this  I  must  be  good ;  this 
is  what  the  people  look  for  in  ministers,  and  this  they 
must  have,  or  they  will  not  profit ;  for  what  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord.  God  grant  me  faith  working  by 
love.  I  feel  my  soul  fired,  and  though  my  strength  fails  my 
courage  holds  out. 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  and  give  me  a  short  account, 
if  no  more,  of  your  success  since  you  parted  from  me.  I 
expect  to  write  to  conference  by  the  mail,  as  several  things 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  going,  namely,  my  family,  my  health, 
and  my  circuit.  The  Lord  knows  I  long  to  be  with  you, 
but  1  submit  to  providence,  expecting  you  will  remember 
me  when  you  get  there,  whether  I  am  dead  or  alive." 

Here  the  letter  ends  abruptly,  as  tnere  is  a  hiatus  in  the 
diary.  This  letter  represents  Timothy  Dewey  as  he  was 
during  the  palmy  days  of  his  itinerancy,  a  holy,  earnest, 
powerful  preacher,  spending  his  strength  for  the  glory  of 
<Tod  and  the  good  of  souls.  We  shall  hereafler  see  more 
of  this  great  and  good  man. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  held  its  sesaion  \)[i\%  ^^%x  ^ 
Duck  Creek,  state  of  Delaware,  May  1.     M*  0[v^\.  ^o\iW- 
euce  tile  Genesee  district  was  taken  froia  iV^e  o\^  ^iiX^WL^j 
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^^Hdlstrict,  and  William  Colbert  wns  appointed  to  its  char^. 

^^pi!lie  charges  in  the  new  district  are  Otsego,  Herkinwr, 
Black  River,  Western,  Chenango,  Westmoreland,  Pomp«), 
Cayuga,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Tioga.  ITireo  of  these,  namriji. 
Black  River,  Pompej,  and  Ontario,  are  new  circuits.     Poni- 

►  pey  had  been  formed  during  the  preceding  conference  yev, 
M  is  evident  &om  Mr.  Dewey's  letter ;  and  Black  Rtwr 
%u  composed  of  new  and  mostly  unexplored  territory. 
After  conference,  in  June,  we  find  Mr.  Colbert  at  Milfordt 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  exclaiming,  '*  O  bow 
unlike  Milford  in  the  Delaware  state  1"  Doubtless  the  iwu 
places  were  very  dissimilar,  nnd  who  could  appredata  tb* 

*dilterence  better  than  Mr.  Colberts  From  this  point  bn 
eomes  to  "  Lumborland."  He  preached  on  his  way  and 
lodged  in  a  deserted  house  "  between  two  mountains,"  tun- 
ing his  horse  out  to  graze.  He  had  some  reasonabia  ^ 
prehensions  for  his  safety  here,  but  committed  himself  la 
the  care  of  Providence,  and  lying  down  with  hia  bead  upoi 
his  saddle-bags  fell  asleep. 

"FViday,  24."  Says  he:  "I  was  up  and  otrbeft>re  sitnriM^ 
and  felt  thankful  that  1  got  to  Squire  Catlin's  at  iiigbt," 

"Saturday,  25.  I  rested   at  Squire  Oatlin's,  nnd    I  t~ 
much  Deed  of  it."     He  preudied  twice  on  the  Sabbath  i| 
Bfohool-houae.      He  remarks :    "  I  have   ha<i    an   agre 

ny  friend  Catlin's."     Squire  CatlJn  then  i 

E^B  hift  place  at  the  Great  Bend,  and  his  wife  being  a  n 

r  of  our  Church,  and  ho  exceedingly  courteous  t»  t 

achers,  howas  often  called  upon  by  them,  and  g:ar«tl 

t  hospitaliUes  of  his  comfortable  home. 

r  Mr,  Colbert  proceeded  north,  called  at  John  ] 

lad  at  C-aptain  Calkins's,  on  the  UnadiUa,  un  the  vmy  |a|| 

quarterly  meeting,  at "  Frleud  Potter's,"  for  Ilerktmot  t 

eiiit.     Nuthing  jMirticuIarly  interesting  is  noted. 

"Tuttdai/,  12."  hesnys,  "1  rode  to  Utiea,  aymall  ^ 
on  the  south  side  uf  thi:  Mohawk ;  dined  at  Robert  fi 
art's."     He  atttsnds   his  next  quarterly  rocstjog  it   Wfifl 
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^^ Monday,  August  1,"  he  says,  "spent  with  Timothy 
Dewey,  at  James  Tomkins's." 

"  Tuesday,  2.  In  the  afternoon  rode  to  Kirkland  Griffin's, 
in  Paris. 

"  Wednesday,  3.  Spent  at  Spencer  Briggs's,  reading  Ab- 
be Maury  on  Eloquence." 

This  place  is  what  is  now  called  Saquoit,  from  the 
name  of  the  creek  which  passes  through  it.  The  station 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  old  Genesee  Conference,  and 
on  the  Minutes  went  by  the  name  of  the  township,  Paris,  for 
many  years.  The  persons  mentioned  above  were  famous 
in  Methodism. 

•  September  21.  Mr.  Colbert  "rode  to  Joseph  Blair's,  in 
Middlefield.  Mrs.  Blair  was  a  second  wife,  and  was  the 
Anna  Giles,  of  Brookfield,  about  whom  Rev.  Charles  Giles 
gives  us  the  interesting  account  which  we  have  copied  in 
another  place. 

"  Thursday,  22,"  says  he  "we  spent  at  Middlefield,  and  at 
night  Samuel  Budd  preached  and  I  spoke  after  him.  In 
this  place  there  appears  to  be  a  very  happy  society." 

November,  12.  Quarterly  meeting  for  Otsego  circuit  was 
held  in  Middlefield,  and  on  this  day  Mr.  Colbert  records 
his  arrival  "  at  Joseph  Blair's,  cold  and  weary,  about  two 
o'clock,  and  found  that  the  quarterly  meeting,  for  conveni- 
ence' sake,  was  held  at  our  friend  Green's  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  as  we  supposed  the  meeting  would  be  ended  be- 
fore we  could  get  there  we  kept  the  house.  At  night  we 
had  a  tedious  conference.  May  the  Lord  restore  peace  to 
the  societies ! 

"How  unfit  for  business  after  riding  a  hundred  miles 
through  storms  of  snow  since  the  day  before  yesterday 
morning,  with  a  fellow-traveler  fearful  of  being  thrown 
from  his  horse,  or  his  horse  falling  down  with  lAna."  Poor 
Hoyer !  here  he  is  again,  traveling  with  the  presiding  elder 
through  the  storm,  over  bad  roads,  at,  as  he  conceives,  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  life  every  moment.  And  the  poor 
presiding  elder  endures  all  the  vexations  axism^  ^ul  ^^ 
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alarms  and  groans  of  the  good,  but  notional  and  cowardly 
brother,  for  the  sake  of  his  help  at  the  quarterly  meetings. 
He  groans  at  night  after  a  tedious  and  vexatious  day's  ride 
with  such  a  "  fellow-traveler,"  but  one  rousing  sermon  from 
the  dear  old  Dutchman  makes  ample  amends  for  all  the 
inconveniences  of  the  journey. 

**  Sunday,  13,"  says  Mr.  ^Colbert,  "  we  had  a  blessed 
love-feast  and  sacrament  this  morning;  after  which  I 
preached  from  Matthew  xviii,  3,  and  the  Lord  attended 
his  word  with  power.  Brothers  Billings,  Sweet,  and  Hill 
exhorted,  and  we  left  four  or  five  crying  for  mercy  when 
we  returned  to  Joseph  Blair's. 

"  Monday y  14.  Spent  at  Joseph  Blair's,  and  in  the  evei^ 
ing  a  few  assembled  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting.  Several  of 
our  sisters  were  carried  away  with  ccstacies  of  joy.  I  cannot 
but  make  mention  of  the  sorrows  of  Sister  Green  on  account 
of  her  hardened  daughter,  Sally.  Never  did  I  see  a  mother 
in  such  agony  for  the  salvation  of  a  daughter.  She  prayed 
for  her  until  she  fell  four  or  five  times ;  and  all  this,  with 
all  the  awful  warnings  and  loving  intreaties  of  others, 
brought  not  this  stubborn  mortal  on  her  knees.  There  is  a 
peculiar  stiffness  in  the  people  of  this  northern  clime,  which 
often  brings  me  to  wish  myself  from  among  them ;  but 
they  must  be  preached  to. 

*'  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  been  told,  that  good  has 
been  done  at  our  quarterly  meeting.  1  have  been  informed 
that  four  were  converted  last  night  who  were  under  con- 
viction yesterday." 

We  understand  all  this  perfectly,  for  we  well  remember 
nearly  all  the  partii>s  nientione<l.  "  Aunt  Green,"  as  we 
used  to  call  her,  was  a  woman  of  great  zeal  and  of  unrival- 
ed tenacity  gf  purpose.  "  Her  luirdeniMl  daughter,  Sally^^ 
was  like  her  mother  in  imyielding  iirniness,  or  what  might, 
without  much  nijustice,  be  called  olistinaoy.  She  would 
never  get  upon  her  knees  to  aeeoninuNlate  anybody,  until 
she  feit  constrained  by  the  awakening  Spirit  of  God.  She 
was  au  independent  thinker,  and  acted  upon  her  own 
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bilitj.  Her  will  was  statmger  than  tier  aympathj,  and  wa 
can  see  how  she  stood  all  tiie  assaults  in  the  form  of  threaC- 
enings  and  entreaties  of  the  occasion  described  by  Mr/  C, 
without  flinching  in  the  least. 

But  Sally  Green  had  another  side  to  her  cfaaraoter.  She 
was  generous  and  firank.  Hie  sensitivenesB  of  her  nature 
was  deep  and  unobserved ;  her  moral  conyiotions  concealed 
behind  a  rough  exterior,  A  blunt  refusal  to  make  a  re> 
Ugious  effort  with  her  umply  meant,  ^  Let  me  alone  until  I 
get  ready,  then  I  will  start  in  my  own  way ;"  and  so  she 
did.  Sally  Green  embraced  religi<ni  at  the  same  time  we 
did,  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  CSmroh  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  last  we  knew  of  her  she  was  still"  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Church.  She  was  subsequently  married  to 
Mr.  David  Lent,  of  Mendon. 

Mr.  Colbert's  severe  judgment  pronounced  upon  ^ihe 
people  of  this  northern  clime,"  was  the  result  of  not  fully, 
understanding  the  Yankee  character.  The  people  of  New 
England  were  trained  to  stand  up  in  prayer,  i^neeling  was 
in  their  view  an  indication,  if  not  a  profession  of  Methodism^ 
and  they  must  be  thoroughly  broken  down  before  they 
would  come  to  their  knees.  When  the  southern  people 
knelt,  they  often  meant  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  decent 
respect  for  religion;  but  the  northern  people  came  not  down 
upon  their  knees  until  their  hearts  were  melted  into  con- 
trition, and  they  were  willing  to  have  it  understood  that 
they  were  ready  to  become  fools  for  Christ's  sake. 

We  next  have  a  record  in  the  diary  whioI|  is  of  a  piece 
with  one  which  we  have  passed,  but  will  now  go  back 
and  gather  up  that  the  two  may  be, seen  together.  They 
are  small  matters,  but  go  to  illustrate  the  condition  of 
society,  and  the  character  of  our  old  itinerant  preachers. 

"  Friday^  October  27.  Spent  at  my  friend  Daniel  Dorsey's 
mending  my  old  boots.  Brother  Smith  Weeks  employed 
a  part  of  the  day  in  mending  Brother  Hoyer's  boots.  We 
are  obliged  to  be  frugal  in  this  country. 

«  Saturday,  28.  Spent  at  Daniel  Doraey^a,  ^-ek  fcit^  ^^jwX* 
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^^B  of  the  day  in  mending  my  shoes,  and  the  latter  port  ta 
^H  reading  the  news,  my  Bible,  and  Fletcher  and  Benaon 
^^B      ag^nst  Priestley." 

^H^  The  other  rcciird  is  of  the  same  clnsa :  "  November  I& 

^H       1  spent  at  Joseph  Blair's,  and  began  to  provide  lor  my  l««t 

^V      by   making   me  a  pair  of  socks.       WednuJat/,  16.   Busy 

making  my  socks.     Thurnday,  IT.  Spent  at  my  good  friend 

Blair's." 

A  short  time  previously  ha  had  mended  up  his  boots ; 

but  the  weather  waa  waxing  cold,  and  be   needed   aome- 

thing  more  thau  bare  boots  to  keep  his  feet  from  freexing. 

He  now  spends  three  days  at  his  good  friend  Btair'a,  during 

^^       which  time  he  makes  for  himself  a  pair  of  "  socks,"  or 

^^L     Bomething  which  answered  the  purpose  of  wluit  we  oaD 

^^1     overshoes.     We  should  like  to  see  jtist  such  "a  p^r  of 

^^B     Bocks,"  and  hand  them  to  one  of  our  m<Klern  young  prcaob- 

^^^    ers,  and  say :  "  Here,  my  good  brother,  draw  these  •irrr  your 

^^H    boots,  mount  your  horse  and  ride  from  Joseph  Blair'a  to 

^^1     Canajoharie,  through  a  November  saow-aiorm,  and   nXUmi 

^^V     a  quarterly  meeting  among  the  Dutch."     It  would  he  4 

^H     -wonder  if  ho  would  consent  to  the  propositiun.     It  is  libdy 

^^1     enough  ^at  he  would  not  like  the  looks  of  the  "  socles,'^  ami 

^^M     would  express  Lis  fear  tiiat  he  "might  tuke  cold.'' 

^^^         But  think  of  a  company  of  Methodist  preachers  turniafi 

^^f     cobblers  at  Judffe  Dor»ei/'s.     I'otisibly  them   was  ao  aixk 

^B      functionary  as  a  cobbler  in  Lyons  at  that  time,  yet  tborv 

might  have  been,  but  thedifliculty  was  to  get  thv  few  pAnniM 

to  settle  the  bill.     The  latter  seems  likely  enough  tu  Imtc 

been  the  trouble,  for  Mr.  Colbert  put  ihi'  proovoling  i 

I^tta  basis  of  economy..    "  We  are  obliged,"  aays  lu^  "  D 
frugal  in  this  country."      Noble  men,  those!     Om,  a 
presiding  elder  too,  mending  his  own  boots  a 
another  doing  the  same  thing  for  a  poor  brother  wbft  3 
nut  ihe  skill  to  do  it  himself.     Such  men  deavrve  to  | 
their  uames  immorlalkcd  in  lilstory. 
L    Mr.  Colbert  pruovedcd  ou  his  regular  track  fK>in  UII 
Ud  down  the  Uohawk  River,  theuco  to  L'tics,  ukI  tl 
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the  Black  River,  back  to  Pompqr  and  Weaten,  and  thenea 
takes  his  course  of  appointm^ta  tfaroogh  the  lake  country. 
Monday,  December  26,  he  tells  m  he  spent  -with  Smidi 

Weeks  at  Jonah  Tooker's. 

"•  Tuesday,  27.  1  rode  ttom  Squire  Tooker^a  to  Jonah 
Green's,  in  Owego  Woods,  where  I  preached  to  a  small 

congregation." 

On  Wednesday  he  rode  to  Owego  Tillage. 

^  7%ursdayy  29.  James  Herron  and  Samuel  Bndd  iUl  fai 
with  me  at  Jonathan  GaskilPs.  I  preached ;  die  people  were 
attentive.  In  the  evening  I  rode  to  Jamea  Boss's  and 
preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  school4iouse  at  Nan- 
ticoke.  James  Herron  preached  after  me,  and  Samuel  Budd 
gave  an  exhortation." 

^IViday^  30.  On  my  journey  today  I  stopped  at 
Chenango  Point  to  feed  my  horse,  where  I  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  drinking  and 
swearing.  Tcould  not  but  reprove  them,  for  which  I  had  to 
bear  the  insolent  language  of  one  who  was  called  Lawyer 
Derry.  Any  man  of  common  sense,  to  hear  how  much  he 
talked  like  a  fool,  we  might  suppose,' would  not  think  he  had 
sense  enough  for  a  lawyer." 

"Chenango  Point,"  now  our  great  and  beautifhl  Bing- 
hamton,  with  its  two  Methodist  churches  and  its  elegant 
seminary,  was  in  a  sad  moral  condition  in  the  days  of  Col- 
bert, and  for  years  subsequent  to  those  days. 

Saturday,  31,  Mr.  Colbert  notes :  "  Our  quarterly  meet- 
ing commenced  to-day  at  Noah  Hoadley's,  in  Randolph ;  a 
number  of  decent  young  friends  attended.  I  preached  to 
them  from  'Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  1'  Abram  Miner 
and  James  Herron  spoke  after  me,  and  Samuel  Budd  con- 
cluded with  prayer.  At  night  David  Wilcox  preached  and 
Brother  Budd  and  myself  exhorted,  and  a  lively  time  we 
had. 

^'Sunday,  January  1,  1804.  Glory  to  God !  this  year  has 
begun  well  with  me.  We  had  a  blessed  love-feast  thia 
morning;  manj  lately  brought  into  the  fold  oi  \Saa'&^^eca»^ 
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spoke  delightfully.  We  administered  the  sacrament,  after 
which  I  preached  from  Luke  xiii,  6-9.  Weaver,  Budd,  and 
Herron  exhorted  powerfully  after  me.  Glory  to  God !  tlut 
has  been  a  happy  "day. 

^^  Monday,  2.  I  rode  from  Noah  Hoadley's  to  Roswell 
Higley's,  where  I  dined  and  prayed,  and  set  off  for  Lawyer 
Catlin's. 

"  Tuesday,  3.  Rode  from  Lawyer  Catiin's  to  Squire  Lyons^a. 
■  "  Wednesday,  4.  Rode  from  Lyons's  to  John  EJEistwood's. 
This  afternoon  has  been  extremely  cold. 

"  Thursday,  5.  I  have  had  a  cold  ride  from  John  East* 
wood's  to  Thomas  Giles's.  I  found  it  farther  than  I  expected, 
though  I  have  not  suffered  as  much  with  the  cold  as  I  did 
yesterday.     I  was  out  until  in  the  night. 

^^  Friday,  6,  I  spent  at  Thomas  Giles's,  in  Brookfield, 
reading  my  Bible,  and  sixty  pages  of  Dr.  Huntington's 
abominable  work,  Calvinism  Improved,  in  which  he  makes 
out  the  state  of  sinners  as  safe  as  the  saints,  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  both  end  with  this  life.* 

"  Saturday,  7.  Began  our  quarterly  meeting  at  Brookfield. 
Benjamin  Bidlack  preached  for  us.  John  B.  Hudson  and 
John  Dickins  exhorted  after  him,  and  I  concluded  the  meet 
ing.  We  rcpain^d  to  Thomas  Giles's  to  hold  our  quarterly 
conference,  whore  John  Dickins  was  recommendtnl  as  a 
suitable  person  to  be  employed  as  a  traveling  preacher. 
At  night  Brother  Dickins  preached  at  Samuel  Hill's.  I 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  discourse.  I  gave  an  exhorta> 
tion  after  him,  and  John  (iraham  spoke  after  me.  It  was  a 
lively  time.  We  left  them  shouting  and  rejoicing,  and  re- 
turned to  Thomas  (liles's. 

^^  Sunday^  8.  Cold  as  was  the  weather,  and  uncomfortable 
as  was  the  barn,  we  had  a  time  of  refreshing  this  morning 
in  the  lc)ve-foast  and  at  the  sacrament ;  after  which  I  preached. 
Benjamin  Bitllaek  jvroached  after  me.     Kbenezer  White  gave 

of  IliwvaB&lUm;  it  U  Uke\y  lh«v».»vy  o?  \\\\\\\:\\\9^v>tv  ^Vvc\x>fct.«Wh«rti 
rvatl  wan  «  VdliinK*  of  h\>*  o\i\  \\\»r.\Ty . 
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an  exhortation.  We  oonduded  the  meeting  and  repaired  if 
Bliss  Webb's.  Here  Brother  Bidlaok  preached- a  leogthj, 
good  sermon,  and  I  gave  a  short  exhortation  after  him." 

Mr.  Colbert  next  proceeds  to  his  Otsego  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Elwood's,  in  Stewart's  Patent,  on  We^esdaj.  Next 
he  proceeded  to  Henry  Hathaway's,  in  Norway,  to  laa  Her- 
kimer quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath.  Monday, 
16,  he  rode  from  Shadraoh  Vincent's  to  David  Spenoei^a,  in 
Boons's  Settlement  Tuesday,  17,  he  rode  fitun  David 
Spencer's  to  Solomon  Molton's.  Thursday,  19,  he  says: 
^  I  have  suffered  much  in  riding  from  my  good  ftiend  Mol- 
ton's, in  Floyd,  to  Squire  Wager's,  in  Western,  fifom  the 
extreme  cold."  Friday,  20,  he  spent  at  Squire  Wager's, 
and  finished  Dr.  Huntington's  book,  ^^a  book,"  he  says  very 
truly,  *^  much  calculated  to  lead  souls  to  destruction."*  The 
last  quarterly  meeting  for  tiie  year  for  Western  drooit  was 
held  at  Western,  Saturday  and  Sabbath,  21st  and  22d,  at 
the  close  of  which,  cold  as  it  was,  Mr.  Colbert  $  baptized  a 
woman  by  immersion  in  the  Mohawk  River,  and  in  the  even- 
ing rode  to  Andrew  Clark's."  He  heard  Eber  Cowles 
preach  in  the  evening,  and  "  he  married  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Goodenough  to  Andrew  Clark's  daughter 
Rebecca."     Monday,  23,  he  preached  at  Andrew  Clark's. 

"  Saturday^  28.  Quarterly  meeting  at  Saquoit.  Benjamin 
Bidlack  preached.  Charles  Giles  and  myself  exhorted  after 
him."  Sunday  they  had  a  good  time  in  love-feast  and 
sacrament.  In  the  evening  "had  a  cold  ride  to  Barak 
Cooley's." 

Monday,  30.  He  remarks :  "  I  have  suffered  much  to-day 
riding  from  Cooley's  to  Abner  Camp's,  in  Cazenovia,  in 
company  with  Brother  Vandusen."  Here  Mr.  C.  had  a 
quarterly  meeting  for  Pompey  circuit  on  Tuesday.  He 
hurries  on  in  accomplishing  his  fourth  round. 

Saturday,  February  4,  he  speaks  of  "a  long,  cold  ride 
from  John  Thompson's  to  Alward  While? a  m  ^«c^tj^w^r 
^^  Had  a  good  love- feast"  on  Sabbath  xnonvvTv^^  «*X\et  >«\svOwv 
*  Bat  advocating  a  theory  that  no  moderh  TJmveTfta\\a\.'Vv^cA^%. 
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he  preached.  He  nest  proo««ds  to  Cavugs,  Octxrio,  m 
Seneca  circuits,  with  no  marked  success.  He  makfss  ln«  li 
visit  to  hia  old  Maryland  friends  in  Ljr>n&,  uicl  wnrks  hi* 
way  arouQd  to  old  Tioga,  where  he  made  bis  first  u 
Ky  demonstratiuDs  in  1792. 

Thursday,  23,  he  says :  "■  Eitreroe  cold.    I  suSsrcd  n 
in  riding  fl^m  Cathorinetown  to  Newtown  Puini,  n 
dined,  afler  which  I  rode  to  Jacob  Kress's." 

Friday,  24.  This  day  he  rode  to  Tioga  Point  witb  ( 
apprehensions  that  he  should  there  receive  a  letter  fa 
ing  him  of  the  death  of  his  father,  but  to  his  "  great  mUk 
faction,"  found  one  informing  him  of  "  his  recovery." 

Saturday,  25.  His  last  quarterly  meeting  on  the  ^stijA_ 
vas  at  Sugar  Creek.     Elisha  Cole  preached,  and  Jol 
Hudson  exhorted.     "  I,"  says  Mr.  Colbert,  "  exhorted  ■ 
bim,  and  Brother  Herron  concluded  ihelueoting." 

Here  Mr.  C.  makes  a  long  lamentation  over  Sanmd  I 
who  had,  af  be  considered  Ehe  matter,  very  hastily  i 
and  gone  olT  on  a  visit  with  his  wife.     He  looltB  npoo  fl 
men  with  suspicion.     "The  curse  of  God,"  he  tbinl 
be  very  likely  "to  follow"  the  men  who  "leara  tiwi 
of  God  for  the  sake  of  a  woman."     At  ihia  distatioe  o 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  eorreet  opinion  of  the  tunaa 
whiuh  Mr.  Colbert  complains,  but  sure  it  isi  that  altb 
Budd  bad  success  at  first  as  a  preacher  he  stumbled  I 
word.     Whether  the  predicted  curu  fell  upon  trim  wa 
not  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  became  embarraweJ  t 
Church  relations,  and  finally  connected  hinuelf  wM 
Methodist  Protestants. 

Tbo  quarterly  mooting  at  Ballard's  conoladod,  &(r*J 
bert  parted  witli  the  preachers,  and  each  one  went  Ukm 
way.    He  says :  "  I  have  now  purtt-d  with  all  my  h 
In  the  district,  and  am  nn  my  way  to  IhiltiiDorc,  in  ] 
land."     He  ntuved  on  southward,  prcauhing  aa  oftan  ■ 
coidd  find  hearers, 

Thursday,  March  l,he  aaj*-.  "\\o(iV\i!o.iecRm,iti 
pisha  Cole  and  David  Dowwuft,  Mvi  \"ft««  WkKw 
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disagreeable  ride  I  have  had  through  the  snow  to  John 
HoUenbeck's,  where  I  was  well  entertained,  and  treated  with 
more  politeness  than  at  any  tavern  between  the  Mohawk 
and  Genesee  rivers."-  He  next  stops  at  Mason  Alden's,  at 
Meshopen,  where,  he  says,  "  I  am  kindly  received  by  my  old 
acquaintance."  On  Saturday  he  came  to  James  Sutton's,  and 
on  Sunday  rode  on  to  Gilbert  Carpenter's ;  "got  there  in  the 
time  of  their  class-meeting,  and  preached  at  night  at  Squire 
Benjamin  Carpenter's."  On  Monday  he  "  rode  to  Colonel 
Dennison's,  and  preached  at  night  in  the  school-house." 
On  Tuesday  "rode  to  Darius  Williams's,  and  preached  at 
night.  On  Wednesday  he  dined  at  Squire  Pierce's,  then 
went  "  to  William  Grange's,  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  preached 
at  night  to  a  pretty  little  well-behaved  congregation." 
Thursday,  8.  ''Preached  at  night  at  Shawney,  at  their  school- 
house,  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Hodge's.  Sister  Hodge  is  a  very 
active,  sensible,  and  pious  woman." 

Thence  Mr.  Colbert  proceeds  down  the  river  to  Andrew 
Blanchard's,  Amos  Park's,  and  Christian  Bowman's.  At 
the  last-named  place  we  take  leave  of  him  on  the  15th 
March,  1804.  He  attended  conference,  and  was  appointed 
to  Chesapeake  district  and  never  returned  to  this  northern 
country.* 

1804.  This  year  our  field  is  divided  between  three  an- 
nual conferences.  Black  River,  Western,  and  Herkimer 
are  in  the  Albany  district.  New  York  Conference;  Elijah 
Woolsey,  presiding  elder.  Wyoming  is  in  the  Susque- 
hanna district,  Baltimore  Conference ;  James  Smith,  presid- 
ing elder.  The  eight  remaining  circuits,  namely,  Chenango, 
Westmoreland,  Otsego,  Pompey,  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Seneca, 
and  Tioga  constitute  Genesee  district,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.     Joseph  Jewell  presiding  elder. 

The  circuits  are  manned  by  the  old  tried  warriors  as- 

♦  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colbert  to  Judge  Dorae7/vcv^\i\0cL\\» 
is  stated  that  Bishop  Asbury  wished  him  to  rctum  to  Geneftftfe  ^\'a,\xv<i\.\ 
bat  the  health  of  his  father  was  such  that  ho  oousidered  \\.\iAfi>^'V>X»l  ^  ^^ 
for  an  appointment  at  the  South. 

tkrlj^  MfitbodiMm.  1  K 
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sisted  by  several  new  recruits.  Among  the  former  dam 
are  John  Husselkus,  Ebor  Cowles,  Benjamin  Bidlack,  Eben- 
ezer  White,  William  Hill,  Frederic  Woodward,  William 
Hoyer,  Roger  Benton,  John  Billings:  Among  the  latter 
are  Benoni  Harris,  Nathan  Smith,  John  Dickins,  Sylvester 
Hill,  Parley  Parker,  Thomas  Dunn.  Several  of  these  men 
had  been  raised  up  in  the  country  where  they  commenoed 
their  labors,  and  were  the  fruit  of  the  revivals  of  the  lait 
few  years.  They  had  been  trained  to  hard  work  and  hard 
fare,  and  were  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Grod  and  tlie 
conversion  of  sinners.  Two  of  the  bravest  and  moat  suo- 
cessful  of  the  old  pioneers,  Jonathan  Newman  and  Timothy 
Dewey,  this,  year  are  found  in  the  list  of  such  as  "  are  under 
a  location  through  weakness  of  body  or  family  oonoenia.*' 

This  year  the  preachers  on  Cayuga  circuit  commeimd 
preaching  in  what  is  now  the  county  scat  of  Cortland 
county,  and  is  called  Cortland ville.  The  following  aooount 
of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  this  interesting  plaoe^ 
before  it  could  be  called  a  village,  is  taken  from  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  ^lethodlst  Episcopal  Church  in  Cortland,  by 
Rev.  L.  D.  Davis,"  of  the  Oneida  Conference: 

"In  1804  Rev.  William  Hill,  the  preacher  in  charge  of 
Cayuga  circuit,  visited  this  place,  and  estalilished  an  ap- 
pointment. He  had  fornn?rly  been  a  Baptist  cleigyman, 
but  was  ui>\v  a  member  of  the  Philadelj>hia  Cunfert*noe, 
which  extendetl  north  to  tlie  Canada  line.  (Jn  his  arrival 
he  called  on  Mr.  Jonathan  }Tub])ard,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  ])usiness  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  hi* 
wish  to  preach  tlu'  (fospel  to  this  people.  ArnrngemeDts 
MiTe  accordingly  made,  and  notice  sent  to  the  ditlerait 
families  residing  in  th(*  ncighborhtNid,  who  assombled  at 
the  appointed  time  and  listened  to  the  wtinl  of  life.  So  £v 
as  can  now  be  asc*Ttaineil  this  was  the  first  sermon  ever 
]»n*aciied  within  tlie  boinnls  of  (^irtlaiid  village.  The  a«- 
gregation  assi'mbled  at  Mr.  Ilubbard^s  house,  and  consisted 
of  al)out  twenty  persons,  embr:icing  most  of  those  residing 
in  this  juirt  of  the  town. 
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*'  There  were,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill's  visit,  but  three 
houses  within  the  limits  of  the  present  corporation.  Mr. 
Crittendon  had  disposed  of  his  house  and  land  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, who  resided  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of.  Main  and 
Center  streets,  where  this  meeting  was  held.  He  had  re- 
cently moved  in  with  his  family  and  adopted  •  this  as  his 
future  home.  Though  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  had,  while  residing  in  Massachusetts,  frequently 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Jesse  Lee,  George 
Pickering,  Silas  Stebbins,  Timothy  Dewey,  and  their  co- 
workers in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  labors  Mrs.  H.  and  two  or  three  of  their 
children  had  already  become  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  were,  therefore,  prepared  to  ex- 
tend a  cordial  welcome  to  a  herald  of  the  cross  thus  visit- 
ing them  in  the  wilderness.  At  their  request  Mr.  Hill  left 
another  appointment,  and  from  that  early  date  to  the  pres- 
ent regular  Methodist  preaching  has  been  maintained  in 
this  place.  Thomas  Dunn  was  the  junior  preacher,  and 
alternated  with  Mr.  Hill  in  his  rounds  on  the  circuit. 

"As  the  traveling  preachers  continued  to  visit  Cortland,* 
it  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to  organize  a  society.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hill  received 
^he  following  persons  into  the  Church  and  formed  them  into 
a  class,  namely :  Jonathan  Hubbard,  Mary  Hubbard,  James 
Hubbard,  Abigail  Hubbard,  Elijah  Batchelor,  Martha  Batch- 
elor,  Isaac  Bassett,  Polly  Bassett,  William  Bassett,  and  Cath- 
erine Sherwood.  Elijah  Batchelor  was  appointed  class-leader. 
He  h«d  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  where 
he  traveled  for  some  years  as  an  itinerant  minister,  and  had 
now  located  and  removed  to  this  western  country.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  circuit  preachers  were  induced  to 
labor  here,  and,  as  he  often  preached  in  their  absence,  he 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  building  up  and  strengthening 

*  Tliough  Cortlandvillo  was  then  included  in  the  town  of  Homer,  it  w 
here  and  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  for  the  purpo&e  o^  «lno\^\\^ 
confusion,  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 
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tile  little  society.  lie  was,  soon  after,  railcsd  upon  to  r 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and,  like  a  true  disdph 
of  Christ,  left  all  and  wont  forth  to  proclaim  tbe  glad  fiJ- 
iugs  of  peace  to  a  lost  and  ruined  world.  The  circnil  a 
bracing  Cortland  became  sevei-al  times  his  field  of  labor,  m 
that  his  connection  with  the  class  here  was  n«t  entinly 
broken  off.  Methodism,  in  her  early  struggles,  was  greUlt 
indebted  to  his  counsels  and  prayers  for  the  degrc«  nf  pro*- 
perity  which  she  enjoyed,  James  Hubbard  and  Abij^ 
his  sister,  now  Mrs.  Bosaett,  are  still  with  us  as  m«aitian 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  were  then  attached.  Daring 
half  a  century  they  have  identified  their  int«r«its  witb  tlrit 
branch  of  Zion,  and  are  yet  permitted  to  rejoice  in  thfl  pfo»- 
perity  that  has  attended  the  people  of  their  choice,  ^i 
others  have,  ere  this,  departed,  as  we  humbly  trust,  to  jofalki 
Church  triumphant  in  the  city  of  God  above.  They  Itnd, 
however,  to  witness  many  trophies  of  redeeming  grace,  u 
sinners  were  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  throo^ 
the  instrumentality  of  this  people. 

The  society  of  ten  members  thus  constitutoci  was  altAdial 
to  Cayuga  circuit,  which  was  then  enibnwwd  in  GoMMe 
district  of  the  Philadelphis  Conference.  The  district  «qb- 
lained  eight  charges,  which  covered  in  their  extent  mort  of 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  6sb  conferewra  Ijrldf 
wholly  or  in  part  in  Western  New  York.  Cnyuga  n 
which  hod  been  taken  from  Seneca  in  1799,  L'xtcndvd'^ 

Ontario  on  the  north  to  a  line  ni.'ar  the  old  t 
running  east  from  Ithaca  on  the  south,  and  from  I 
Lake  on  the  west  to  the   Cineinnatus  valley  t 
It  was  nearly  as  large  as  some  modem  conferem 
thti  unconquerable  energy   of  two  itinerant  ininiat 

'  them  to  make  regular  visits  to  all  itit  parta,  ui 
the  Gospel  to  as  many  of  its  inhabitants  as  wore  ■ 

To    Bccumplisb   this  cxlunaivo    forcato  bad  1 
threaded,  without  the  luasl  semblanoe  of  roada,  a 
with  so  othvr  directions  fiir  their  jouniey  than  tbe  4 
'to  lite  tree*.    Rivera  had  U*  bo  crowed  witbmit  T 
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of  bridges,  mountains  ascended  and  descended  with  neither 
companion  nor  guide,  and  suffering  and  peril  in  a  thousand 
forms  endured  without  human  alleviation  or  support. 
Added  to  all  this,  those  itinerants  were  often  reduced  to 
extreme  want,  from  the  poverty  of  their  brethren  and  the 
limited  compensation  which  they  received  for  their  labors. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  pay  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  They  lived  with  the  settlers  on  the  scantiest 
fare,  and  suffered  with  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  win- 
ning them  to  Christ.  The  record  of  such  examples  as  they 
have  left  us  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  uninspired 
history. 

"  Rev.  Joseph  Jewell  filled  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
until  the  year  1808,  when  the  district  was  transferred  to 
New  York  Conference,  and  Rev.  Peter  Vannest  appointed 
his  successor.  Neither  of  these  men  held  quarterly  meet- 
ings in  Cortland.  The  circuit  was  large,  and  contained 
many  societies  more  prominent  than  this,  and  better  able 
to  sustain  the  interest  of  these  meetings." 


CHAPTER  m. 

METHODISM   IN   CANADA. 

The  late  venerable  Peter  Vannest,  while  enjoying  the 
retirement  suitable  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  sketched 
many  of  his  recollections  of  pioneer  service  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public.  Several  rare  contributions  from  him 
are  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal.  We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  one  of  these 
communications,  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  for  Sep- 
tember 8,  1847. 

In  1802  Joseph  Jewell,  presiding  elder,  from  Upper  Can- 
ada, came  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Coxiiet^\i<;ifc» 
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upon  a  recruiting  expedition,  as  at  that  time  no  one  was  sent 
across  the  line  without  his  consent.  Mr.  Vannest  says:  **! 
volunteered,  and  was  sent  to  Oswegatchie.  From  a  pla49e 
called  Bastard  to  the  Kiver  Beddo  was  fourteen  miles  the 
way  the  road  went ;  but  to  cross  a  point  of  woods  it  wm 
but  seven.  I  got  a  man  to  pilot  me ;  he  was  soon  bevil- 
dered,  and  said  that  we  were  lost,  and  despaired  of  ever 
finding  the  way  out.  We  tried  to  track  our  way  back,  but 
it  was  impossible,  the  leaves  were  so  thick;  so  I  undertook 
to  pilot  myself,  and  soon  found  the  road.  We  got  safe  to 
the  appointment.  At  that  place  I  found  an  Indian  finnilj 
encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  river.  The  man  asked  u^ 
for  some  tobacco,  and  I  gave  him  some.  The  next  morning 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  he  offered  me  a  fine  leg  of  venison. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  want  it.  He  said :  *  You  take  'em,  you 
eat  'em,  vou  welcome — 'bacco.'  I  asked  him  bow  far  their 
castle  was.  He  held  up  his  hands,  and  said  so  many  hund- 
red miles.  I  asked  him  to  show  me  how  he  went.  He 
took  a  stick  and  made  a  map  on  the  sand,  so  complete  as  to 
show  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  carrying  places  for  their 
canoes  through  the  woods.  I  aski*d  him  the  distance  from 
such  to  such  a  place.  He  ])ogan  with  his  fingers  thus :  One 
finger  for  a  hundrt'<l  milfs,  a  crooked  finger  for  fifty,  and  a 
finger  across  the  crooked  one  for  twenty-five  miles.  I 
marked  down  as  ho  went  from  place  to  place,  and  found  out 
it  was  one  tiiousand  mlK's  to  an  appointment.  We  had  li> 
go  twenty  mih's  without  seeing  a  house,  and  were  guided 
by  marke<l  trees,  there  being  no  roads.  At  one  time  my  I 
colleague  was  late  in  gi-tting  through  the  wimhIs,  when  the 
wolves  ])ogan  to  howl  around  him,  and  the  poor  man  felt 
much  alarmed  *.  but  he  got  through  unhurt,  for  which  he  ft'It 
thankful  t«>  the  I.nrd. 

"I  think  in  August  I  went  to  Hay  of  Quinte  circuit, 
which  was  very  large.  In  summer  wo  en tssi-d  ferries,  and 
in  winter  rode  nuu'h  on  the  iee.  One  appointment  was 
thirty-four  miles  distant,  wiilmut  any  stopping  phice.  Most 
of  the  way  was  thn^ugh  the  Indians'  land.     In  summer  I 
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Dsed  to  stop  about  half  way,  in  the  woods,  and  turn  my 
horse  out  where  the  Indians  had  had  their  fires.  In  winter 
I  woqld  take  some  oats  in  my  saddle-bags,  and  make  a 
place  in  the  snow  to  feed  my  horse.  In  many  places  there 
were  trees  fallen  across  the  path,  which  made  it  difficult 
getting  around  in  deep  snow.  I  asked  the  Indians  why  they 
did  not  cut  out  the  trees.  One  said :  "  Indian  like  deer ;  whei'e 
he  cannot  creep  under  he  jump  over.'  There  was  seldom 
any  tmveling  that  way,  which  made  it  bad,  in  deep  snows, 
to  break  the  road.  At  one  time  when  the  snow  was  deep, 
I  went  on  the  ice  until  I  could  see  clear  water,  so  I  thought 
it  timd  to  go  ashore.  I  got  off  my  horse  and  led  him,  and 
the  ice  cracked  at  every  step.  If  it  had  broken  there  would 
have  been  nothing  but  death  for  us  both,  but  the  good  Lord 
preserved  man  and  beast.  I  got  to  the  woods  in  deep 
snow,  and  traveled  up  the  shore  till  I  found  a  small  house, 
where  I  found  out  the  cour^  to  my  path  through  the 
woods.  Keeping  a  good  lookout  for  the  marked  trees,  I  at 
last  found  my  appointment,  aborut.se ven  o'clock.  If  I  had 
missed  my  path  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me.  At  my  stopping-place  the  family  had  no  bread, 
nor  meal  to  make  any  of  till  they  borrowed  some  of  a 
neighbor;  so  I  got  my  dinner  and  supper  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  On  Sabbath  I  preached.  On 
Monday  rode  about  five  miles,  crossed  the  bay,  and  then 
rode  seventeen  miles  through  the  woods  without  seeing  a 
house,  preached,  and  met  class  for  a  day's  work. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1803  I  led  my  horse  about  three  miles 
on  the  ice  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  the  forenoon.  That 
night  the  ice  all  sank  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  next  morn- 
ing there  was  none  to  be  seen!  So  the  good  Lord  has 
saved  me  from  many  dangers,  both  seen  and  unseen.  Glory 
be  to  his  holy  name  forever !  Amen. 

*'In  1803  I  went  to  Niagara  circuit  with  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Samuel  How.  We  had  no  presiding  elder 
that  year,  so  I  had  to  attend  quarterly  meetings  on  that  and 
on  Long  Point  circuits. 
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"At  a  newly-settled  place  on  the  circuit  I  appoinMA 

love-feast  and  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     It  wm  ■ 

new  thing  in  that  place,  and  many  attended.     There  wa»  K 

I    small  claaa  there.     1  told  the  leader  to  admit  all  inemben 

I   and  serious  persons ;  so  he  let  tbem  in,  until  the  house  ww 

I    filled  to  oTerflowing,  but  1  did  the  best  1  could  with  the 

multitudes.     I  inquired  why  be  let  so  many  in.     He  said 

they  all  looked  serious,  and  he  did  not  know  them, 

"After  meeting  a  genteel  looking  man  came  to  lue  and 
requested  me  to  preach  in  his  house.     I  said  I  did  not  tbink 
r could,  as  I  had  so  many  appointments;   but  I  inquipnl 
where  he  lived,  and  what  surt  of  a  hous&  he  had.     He  saM 
ke  had  a  large  house ;  he  kept  tavern,  and  hod  a  larg«  ball- 
room, that  would  hold  many.     'Sir,'  said  I,  'you  do  not 
I  want  meeting  in  your  house;  there  was  no  room  for  ths 
Lord  in  the  inn;  but  1  thank  you  for  your  cnmplimsRt 
You  know  you  do  not  want^,  and  the  Lord  knowa  yoa  d» 
not  want  it,'     3o  the  man  went  away,  and  before  he  gM 
half  way  home  he  felt  convicted,  and  said  to  himself:  ■  I  ^ 
not  want  meeting ;  how  did  the  man  read  my  heart  T    Whn 
he  got  home  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his  distillery,  aai 
I    make  and  sell  no  more  whisky.     So  he  gave  his  ball 
I    to  the  Lord  for  a  place  of  worship  until  the  society 
I   get  a  better  place.     There  were  seven  brothers  of 
I  who,  with  their  wives,  all  got  religion,  and  a  good 
n  that  place.     So  the  Lord  works  in  his  ow 
Glory  be  to  his  lioly  name !" 

Through    the  laliors    of   missionaries,  some    of 
remained  but  a  short  time,  while  others  finally  ad<  _ 

1  country,  and  remained  there  permanently,  the  work  of 
continued  to  advance  in  Ginnda.     Young  tnen  wer* 
np  from  among  the  people  of  the  proviiiem  who  did 
service,  and  were  esjteeially  adapted  to  the  stali,'  of 
and  were  British  subjects,  and  consu^uently  nit  Irailied 
vilh  an  eye  of  jealousy,  but  had  unrestricted  ftoo«w 
classes.     By  these  means  Methodism  bccnme  firmly 
lUh«d  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  aoqulred  a  VMt 


I 
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eace  over  th^  masses.  *  The  brave  old  pioneers,  like  Vannest, 
were  the  first  to  visit  the  poor,  hardy,  and  hard-working 
people  at  their  cabins,  and  tell  them  of  the  Saviour's  lovo, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  turn  them  away  from  the  teachings 
and  pastoral  oversight  of  those  who,  under  God,  had  been 
the  means  of  their  conversion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

METHODISM   WEST   OF  THE   GENESEE  EIVEE. 

The  work  of  God  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion westward.  As  the  enterprising  and  hardy  pioneers  set 
themselves  down  in  the  wilderness  and  commenced  felling 
the  trees,  the  Spirit  of  God  commenced  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  seed  of  truth  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the  emigrants  had 
been  brought  to  God  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Meth- 
odist preachers  in  the  more  thickly  populated  portions  of 
the  state  at  the  east,  and  they  did  not  leave  their  religion 
behind  them. 

Mev.  Glezen  Fillmore  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
rise  of  Methodism  in  that  now  flourishing  and  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  state  of  New  York  which  lies  west  of  the  Gen- 
esee River. 

David  Hamlin  came  from  Honeoye,  and  settled  in  a 
place  called  Pine  Grove,  now  Clarence,  in  1804.  He  was  a 
Methodist,  and  kept  up  family  worship.  On  the  Sabbath 
he  read  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  to  his  family  and 
such  of  his  neighbors  as  desired  to  be  present.  He  occa- 
sionally held  meetings  in  other  places,  where  he  prayed  and 
exhorted,  thus  acting  the  part  of  a  John  the  Baptist  in  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord.  Fob  three  years  the  few  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness  sought  spiritual  ^^eia\l\Q\v\fiL 
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listening  to  the  reading  of  a  sermon  jind  to  the*  exhortatioBi 
of  a  pious  layman  on  the  Lord's  day.  God  was  with  thii 
good  man,  and  kept  his  spirit  alive  until  the  needed  relief 
came. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  in  April,  1807,  Peter 
Vannest  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Holland  Pu^ 
chase.  He  forded  the  Genesee  River  near  the  place  where 
the  city  of  Rochester  now  stands,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  what  is  now  Ogden  Center. 
The  first  class  was  formed  in  August,  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Clarence,  now  Newstead,  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Knight,  who  had  emigrated  the  previous  spring  from  Eaton, 
Madison  county.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of 
this  cLiss.  Charles  Knight,  Lydia  Knight,  Leonard  Osbom, 
Lydia  Osbom,  David  Hamlin,  Sen.,  Rebecca  Hamlm, 
David  Hamlin,  Jun.,  Anna  Hamlin,  Rebecca  Hamlin,  2d, 
Jedcdiah  Felton,  Persis  Felton,  and  Porsis  Hainea.  The 
last  named  still  lives,  and  is  the  oldest  resident  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Genesee  Conference.  All  the  others  died  in  the  faith,  and 
now  belong  to  the  glorious  company  of  heaven.  Charles 
Knight  was  the  first  leader. 

Daniel  Hamlin's  house  was  one  of  the  best  homes  for 
the  prcacliers  in  the  Holland  Purchase.  Ho  sometime 
met  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  claim  upon  the  whole 
<'ircuit.  He  died  at  an  advanctnl  age.  When  near  hia 
end  Dr.  Smith,  who  attendtnl  him,  said  to  him :  "  We 
have  long  se^Mi  how  you  have  livnl,  now  we  wish  to  see  bow 
you  will  die.  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  Wlmt  are  your 
prospects  '?"  The  dying  saint  lilkni  his  eyes  toward  heaven 
and  (*xclaimed,  '*  An  ocean  of  glory !"  and  breathtxl  hii 
last 

Mr.  Vannest  held  a  sacrament  at  some  point,  probablj  in 
Middlebury,  and  had  five  communicants.  Ho  returned, 
according  to  the  Minutes,  fifty  members. 

1808.  George  Lane  and  Thomas  Elliott  were  appointed 
D  the  Holland  Purchase  mission.    Mr.  Lane  held  the  lint 
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camp-meeting,  west  of  the  Genesee  River.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  Caledonia,  now  Wheatland.  This  year  a  quar- 
terly meeting  was  held  in  Clarence,  at  which  James  Herron 
presided,  but  left  no  very  strong  impression.  He  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  an  extraordinary  variation  in  his  voice 
from  a  very  high  to  an  exceedingly  low  tone.  Mr.  Lane 
was  unwearied  in  his  labors,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  holy 
man.     He  reported  ninety  members. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lane's  diary  has  been 
furnished  us  by  his  excellent  lady,  and  will  give  the  reader 
a  good  idea  of  his  labors  and  dangers  on  this  new  field,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  bore  himself  under  them : 

"  This  day  I  started  from  the  house  of  Brother  Bush, 
where  I  formed  a  society  of  eight  members,  for  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles. 

"At  Cattaraugus  I  fell  in  company  with  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  and  two  single  men,- 
who  were  all  traveling  in  the  same  direction.  The  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  and  infant,  and  one  of  the  other  men 
rode  in  the  sleigh.  The  other  man  and  myself  were  on 
horseback. 

"  When  we  came  to  the  lake  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
on  the  ice  along  or  near  the  beach.  The  wind  had  blown 
the  ice  into  such  ridges  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  cross 
them ;  in  some  places  they  were  very  high,  and  the  cakes 
of  ice  were  frozen  together  so  loosely  that  w^  were  in 
danger  of  falling  through  into  the  water.  The  wind  blew 
like  a  hurricane,  and  caused  the  snow  to  fly  as  though  it  had 
been  falling  fast  from  the  clouds.  We  were  all  the  while 
nearly  blinded  by  the  flying  snow,  and  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  on  our  way. 

"  After  traveling  about  nineteen  miles  on  land,  and  six  on 
the  ice,  the  night  closed  in  upon  us.  What  to  do  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  scarcely  determine.  The  horses 
driven  to  the  sleigh  gave  out.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  such 
a  depth  that  it  came  above  the  body  of  the  sleigh,  which 
greatly  increased  the  labor  of  the  horses,    Tot  ^qtix"^  ^\^ 
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tanoe  the  ^nds  had  kept  an  open  spaee  between  the  rwkf 
shore  on  the  right  and  the  snowdrift  on  the  left.  Thb 
space  had  been  wide  enough  thus  far  for  the  sleigh  end 
horses,  until  at  length  the  drift  crossed  this  open  space,  and 
closed  it  up  so  that  we  could  proceed  no  farther.  What  to 
do  we  knew  not ;  we  first  tried  to  force  our  horses  through 
the  drift.  We  who  were  on  horseback  first  made  the 
attempt;  the  snow  was  not  only  deep,  but  ver}'  hard  packed 
by  the  strong  wind  and  intense  cold.  The  horses  reariid 
and  sprang,  and  reared  again,  and  struggled  hard  to  get 
through,  and  appeared  as  though  they  were  floundering  in 
deep  mire,  and  after  a  long  while  they  succeeded. 

"  After  getting  safely  through  ourselves,  I  left  my  hone 
with  the  other  gentleman  and  went  to  aid  in  bringing  the 
sleigh  through.  After  treading  down  the  snow  as  well  as 
we  could,  the  OM'ner  of  the  horses  took  one  side  and  I  the 
other,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  tried  to  force  them  through 
the  drift,  which  was  accumulating  at  a  fearful  rate.  But  the 
horses,  after  repeated  attempts,  gave  up  the  struggle,  and 
would  make  no  farther  exertion.  What  expedient  to  try 
next,  for  a  moment,  we  were  at  a  loss.  The  night  was  upon 
us,  the  weather  excessively  ct)ld,  our  animals  as  well  as 
<iurselves  exposed  to  great  suffering,  the  icicles  had  formed 
upon  their  legs,  which  rattled  against  each  other  as  thej 
traveled  or  stood  shivering  in  the  0)ld.  Tlie  wind  wM 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest,  and  we  were  opposite  a 
ledge  of  rocks  which  rose  to  the  height  oi  sixty  feet  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore,  afrainst  which  the  snow  was 
accumulatini;  must  fearful! v.  To  remain  where  we  were 
even  for  a  short  time  wouM  be  certain  death.  S(»me  of  our 
company  u<lvisi'd  t<»  try  to  tind  an  ojK'uing  thnnigh  the 
nnrks  into  the  wo(xls  wlifre  we  might  encamp  for  the  night, 
though  we  had  neither  fire,  or  food,  or  shelter,  nor  sufficient 
clothing  to  keep  us  warm  or  pri'vent  us  from  freezing.  But 
counter  advice  prevailed,  and  it  was  stum  determined  to 
B&amcss  the  horsi-s  ttiw\  W'jLve  \W  sWv^\.  V>kv^  ofl  >!ba 
ifvieiv  on  horseback  gave  \\w  \\owfc  \Ai  >^  Na^'^j ,  «A^« 
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husband  with  the  child  in  his  arms  mounted  one  of  the 
horses  driven  to  the  sleigh,  while  the  other  was  rode  by  the 
traveler  who  gave  his  horse  to  the  lady.  Thus  equipped,  we 
determined  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  public  house  at  Eighteen  Mile  Creek, 
many  miles  distant. 

"  To  get  clear  of  the  snow-drift  we  were  obliged  to  strike 
off  on  the  lake,  but  we  found  the  ice  exceedingly  rough,  oc- 
casioned by  the  high  wind  when  the  lake  was  freezing.  The 
snowdrift  which  we  had  to  avoid  on  the  shore  had  increased 
to  an  enormous  height,  and  was  said  the  next  morning  to 
be  sixty  feet  high.  We  had  traveled  but  a  short  distance 
when  the  horse  which  carried  the  man  and  child  stumbled 
and  fell,  pitching  both  into  the  snow,  which  so  completely 
covered  them  they  could  scarcely  be  seen.  They  were  dug 
out  however  and  reseated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on 
our  way  again.  My  own  mind  had  been  greatly  sustained 
and  comforted  throughout  this  journey  of  peril,  and  I  con- 
fideutly  believed  that  He  who  saved  St.  Paul  and  the  ship's 
company  from  perishing  by  sea  would  save  us  from  perish- 
ing on  Lake  Erie.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night  we  arrived 
safely  at  a  public  house  kept  by  Mr.  Ingleson,  at  Eighteen 
Mile  Creek,  and  felt  we  were  under  unspeakably  great 
obligations  to  our  Almighty  Preserver. 

"  The  next  morning  the  owner,  with  others,  went  in  search 
of  the  sleigh,  but  could  find  nothing  of  it.  Thelfciow  had 
covered  it,  and  it  could  not  be  discovered  for  months.  After 
the  snow  had  disappeared,  the  sleigh  with  a  hundred  dollars 
of  money,  which  had  been  left  in  it,  was  found,  and  the 
faithful  dog  who  had  remained  to  watch  it  was  also  there, 
dead,  by  the  side  of  his  master's  property. 

"  Tuesday^  January  24.     1  started  again  for  Buffalo,  but 
found  the  wind  so  high  and  the  snow  so  drifted  that,  after  tra- 
veling ten  miles,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  Brother 
Titus.     At  night  a  few  travelers  came  \rv,to  ^ Wk\,  ^\^kv\]w^ 
family,  I  was  requested  to  deliver  a  d\scowTS»^\  'WV.^^^^Q^V 
Jng  to  a  long.estahliahed  practice,  1  soMg)^^  a  ^\«b^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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prayer,  and  for  want  of  a  better  retired  to  a  log  stable,  but 
found  no  room  there;  so  I  went  around  the  stable  and 
cleared  the  snow  away  with  my  feet,  (it  was  about  two  feet 
deep,)  and  kneeled  there  before  the  Lord  to  implore  divine 
aid  in  delivering  his  message  to  the  people;  nor  did  I  ask  in 
vain,  but  found  help  from  above.       * 

*^  My  route  led  me  through  the  Indian  village  southwest 
of  Buffalo,  where  the  famous  chief  Red  Jacket  resided  or 
frequently  visited.  I  oflen  called  at  their  wigwams  to  in- 
quire my  way.  The  road  was  new,  through  woods;  in 
winter  plenty  of  snow,  in  the  spring  the  mud  very  deep, 
the  streams  swollen;  in  many  places  the  streams  had  to  be 
forded;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  through  the  protecting 
care  of  my  Heavenly  Father  I  was  saved  from  all  my 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

1809.  The  preachers  upon  the  missionr  were  James 
Mitchell  and  Joseph  GatchcU.  In  April  of  this  year  Gleien 
Fillmore  came  to  Clarence  an  exhortcr.  He  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Church  in  Westmoreland,  at  Daniel  Seeley*s. 
Mr.  Fillmore  wont  to  a  place  now  called  Skinners ville,  to 
see  a  family  with  whom  ho  had  ])ecn  acquainted  at  the  £a8t 
He  was  invite<l  to  come  there  and  hold  a  meeting,  and  \ei\ 
an  ap])ouitment  for  the  next  Sabbath.  On  Sabbath  morning 
he  went  to  the  [)Iaco,  and  on  his  approach  to  it  ho  saw  pi^ople 
wandering  about  cart'lessly,  but  upon  arriving  at  the  place 
of  meeti%  he  found  no  one  there  except  the  family.  Brother 
Wright,  the  man  of  the  house,  soorned  distressed  at  the 
disappointment,  and  rising  under  the  influence  of  cimsider- 
able  exfitenient  sai<l :  "1  cannot  stand  it!''  He  went  out 
and  r(>tunu>d  with  two  persons,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Maltbvand  his  wife.  The  fainilv  and  thes4^  two  c<»nstituted 
the  CDn^retration,  but  Mr.  Filliutire,  nothing  daunted,  pnv 
ceedod  with  his  meeting.  Mr.  Maltby  and  his  wito  seemed 
consineral)ly  inipressiMl.  At  tlu'  closi^  of  tho  exorcises  Mr. 
Maltby  sjiid  it  had  Ik'i'u  **a  s(»K>tnn  mooting/*  ro^Hviting  the 
words  .s< •  vt ' r.i /  I i m os .  Ho  \n\ \V v' v\  "NVy , "VWXwvv^tv^  \o  V\<\  % 
meeting  at  iijs  housi.«  the  i\o\l  Sa\Au\x\\,x«  vi\\u\w\»  ^n^Nmk 
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cordial  consent.  When  the  time  arrived  the  house  was  full, 
and  a  good  religious  feeling  prevailed.  A  revival  immedi- 
ately commenced  and  a  society  was  formed.  Mr.  Maltby 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  converts,  and  he  became  a 
local  preacher.  Four  of  his  sons  are  now  members  of  the 
Erie  Conference.  Grand  results  often  follow  what  appear 
to  be  small  causes.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  continued  his  labors  in  a  local  capacity  for  the  space  of 
nine  years,  preaching  in  the  newly  opening  settlements  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  traveling  preachers.  This  period 
he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  por- 
tions of  his  life. 

We  have  seen  that  Mitchell  and  Gatcheirwere  the  preach- 
ers in  the  Holland  Purchase  in  1809.  This  year  the  country 
filled  up  rapidly.  There  was  a  pressing  call  for  preaching 
in  many  places.  Mitchell  was  very  popular,  and  being 
unusually  easy  in  his  terms  of  membership,  had  a  large 
increase.  A  camp-meeting  was  held  in  East  Bethany,  in 
the  Bennett  neighborhood,  which  was  very  successful ; 
some  were  converted  at  this  meeting  who  did  good  service 
to  the  Church. 

1810.  John  Kimberlin  and  William  Brown  are  the 
preachers.  Kimberlin  was  occasionally  very  eloquent  and 
produced  strong  impressions,  and  on  other  occasions  he  was 
depressed  and  made  failures.  Brown  was  eccentric.  He 
carried  with  him  a  quotation  Bible,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  way  to  explain  and  enforce  the  word  of  God  was 
to  group  together  the  same  words  and  phrases.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  preaching  take  a  sermon  on  the  text :  "  A 
man  shall  be  as  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest."  First  he  has  a  great  number  of  places 
where  "  a  nian  "  is  found,  then  a  large  number  where  "  a  hid- 
ing-place" occurs,  then  "the  wind,"  and  "a  covert,"  and  so 
on ;  winding  up  his  discourse  with  a  multitude  of  words  and 
phrases  similar  to  those  employed  ii\  \us  leyX  ^KXkciNiX. 
reference  to  their  connections  ;  but  as  \\e  seeiv\e^  '''•  \.o  \\a.N^ 
the  Bible  all  by  heart,"  and  would  quote  ^'-XiooV^  OPk»:^\.^^ 
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and  verse,"  although  his  quotations  amounted  to  nothings 
and  no  one  remembered  one  out  of  the  hundred  <^  hii 
references,  some  called  him  "  a  great  preacher." 

William  Brown,  however,  was  zealous  in  the  cause,  and 
labored  hard  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  onoe  said,  if 
he  should  preach  a  fortnight  and  see  no  conversion  he  should 
think  that  he  had  missed  his  calling. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  Brown  was  sent  to  Chautsn- 
que,  and  Ealph  Lanning  came  on  in  his  place.  At  the 
end  of  the  quarter  he  reported  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem* 
hers  in  that  new  field.  Ho  once  had  an  appointment  acroM 
the  Conawango  when  the  water  was  very  high.  He  swam 
his  horse  across'  the  turbulent  stream,  and,  on  reaching  the 
opposite  shore,  became  entangled  m  a  grape  vine.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  cutting  away  the  brush  ¥rith  his  pocket- 
knife,  and  thus  made  his  escape. 

Such  adventures,  perfectly  common  in  those  early  times, 
go  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  character 
and  pluck  of  the  old  pioneer  preachers.  Traveling  through 
the  wilderness  and  crossing  streams  was  then  a  laborious 
and  a  perilous  business ;  and  yet  the  old  preachers  faced 
the  danger  and  fought  their  way  through  like  heroes,  ss 
they  were.  It  is  a  doubtful  question  whether  a  msn 
should  run  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  beast,  to 
say  nothing  of  becoming  thoroughly  drenched,  on  a  cold 
day,  merely  to  meet  a  small  congregation.  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  the  question  would  not  now  by  most  persons  be  con- 
sidered a  doubtful  one,  but  would  be  decided  in  the 
negative  without  a  long  debate. 

SENECA    CIRCriT. 

1805.  Joseph  Jewell  is  presiding  elder  on  Genesee  dis* 
trlot.     Some  few  changes  in  the  occupants  of  the  circuits. 

This  year  the  preachers  on  Seneca  circuit  were  Thomas 
Smith  and  Charles  Giles.  Th(*v  have  both  left  a  recofd 
of  the  labors  of  the  vear.     Mr.  Giles  savs  : 

"  This  ample  circuit  covered  all  that  tract  of  land  b^ 
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tween  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  south  and  west  of  the 
Seneca  lake  and  north  to  Lyons ;  encircling  a  large  extent 
of  country,  thinly  peopled ;  the  inhabitants  mostly  poor." 

Mr.  Smith  gives  us  the  following  particulars  of  his  toils, 
dangers,  and  successes : 

"  May  1,  1805.  Conference  was  held  at  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  and  I  was  appointed  to  Seneca  circuit,  in  the 
Genesee  country,  state  of  New  York.  I  was  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  field  of  my  labor.  The  distance  around  my 
circuit  was  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  distance  from  one 
appointment  to  another  was  from  five  to  fifty  miles. 

"  May  16.  I  set  out  for  the  north  to  my  circuit,  the  field 
of  my  labor  for  the  ensuing  conference  year.  On  my  way 
I  passed  through  Asbury,  New  Jersey,  where  I  put  up  with 
nay  esteemed  friend  Mr.  M'CuUough,  and  on  a  short  notice 
had  a  congregation,  to  which  I  preached.  The  next  day  I 
renewed  my  journey.  On  coming  to  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  passing  through  the  Water  Gap,  I  was  waylaid  by  a 
man  waiting  to  kill  me,  from  whom  I  made  the  narrowest 
escape.  He  missed  his  blow,  or  he  would  have  had  my  life, 
with  my  horse,  and  money,  etc.  Before  he  could  renew  the 
charge  I  was  escaped  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of  the  fowler. 

"  J/ay  21.  I  preached  in  Wilkesbarre,  a  handsome  town 
on  the  Susquehanna.  I  put  up  with  a  Mr.  Penson,  who 
treated  me  politely  and  kindly.  The  next  day  I  renewed 
my  journey  toward  the  wilderness  of  Genesee. 

"  June  3.  I  reached  my  circuit,  and  the  next  day  I  preach- 
ed to  my  backwoods  friends,  and  was  comforted  with  their 
company  and  conversation.  I  have  passed  through  various 
scenes  in  coming  to  this  circuit  since  I  left  Maryland.  I 
will  instance  one,  a  trying  one  to  me,  when  I  was  lost  and 
bewildered : 

"  Having  got  out  of  my  way  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  aiming  for  the  top  in  an  Indian  path,  I  ascended  to 
where  my  horse  could  not  turn  round.  I  then  alighted, 
and  went  on  foot  to  see  if  I  could  get  around  the  mount- 
ain.    I  believed  that  I  could,  and  returned  to  tcv^  Voi%^, 
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To  undertake  to  turn  hiin  about  would  be  to  MM 
him  to  fall  some  hundreds  of  yards;  to  go  forward  Iw 
could  but  die.  I  tied  the  lash  of  my  whip  to  the  end  ol 
his  bridle,  to  keep  as  much  space  between  me  uid  mj 
borse  as  1  could,  and  led  him,  the  mountain  still  exteatdbg 
up  some  hundred  yards  fiirther;  we  went 
to  the  point  of  the  mountain  which  projected  over  the  Su* 
quehanna  River.  This  was  the  trying  moment.  Behold  * 
man  and  horse  in  a  sloping  path,  twelve  inches  brond,  on  > 
shelving  rock,  suspended  aa  it  were  in  the  air,  or  projectiDg 
from  the  mountiun's  peak,  hundreds  of  yards  above  tlK 
river's  bed !  How  dreadful !  Through  the  providenoe  of 
God  I  got  safe  with  my  horse  to  the  valley,  when  I  dad)- 
cated  0N«  hour  to  God  in  prayer.  I  was  told  by  tho  inliib- 
itants  that  men  and  horses  bad  fallen  from  this  point  of  lb 
mountain,  and  that,  consequently,  this  way  had  long  bow 
abandoned.  1  have  been  in  perils  in  the  wildemM^ 
in  perils  among  venomous  animals,  in  perils  among  ikt 
red  men  of  the  forest ;  and  yet  I  live.  May  it  b«  to  gli^ 
rify  God  on  earth  and  to  win  souls  to  God! 

"  Jan«  8,  1  passed  through  the  Catherine  Swunps  ■!«# 
and  lonesome,  only  here  und  there  passing  s  red  tam^  _ 
house  or  Indian  wigwam. 

"Junt  13.  I  came  to  the  cottage  of  Dr.  OiAinbDrUii, 
where  I  was  moat  cordially  received;  hut  I  had  not  Umf 
betn  there  when  a  little  girl  came  and  inquired  if  I  «u 

•  minister ;  if  I  were,  her  lather  wished  to  see  me,  for  h 
dying.     Mrs.  Chamberlain  desired  me  b 
dying  man  while  she  prepared  me  some  dinner.     I  d 
and  when  1  returned  the  ash-cake  was  bakmg,  aod  tfce  1 
meat  broUing.     After  I    had  eaten  and   pruyml   wttk 
Amily,  I  set  out  for  my  next  appointment  on  a  I 
horse.     Late  in  the  afternoon  I  came  to  another  pre 
place.     On   riding  up    to  the  house  a  pliuTi-Iookuig  4 
oame  out,  and  said :  '  Art  thou  he  that  shall  < 
we  look  for  another  T    V  Ba,\d:  'Vwa  'iiitt-«w» 

ii^  iu  the  wilderaeaa,  Vre^Mw  n>  ika  ■»*!  <A  '&ft\c^  ' 
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To  which  he  rejoined,  'Welcome  in,  thou  servant  of  the 
Most  High :  in  his  name  come  in.' 

"  June  14.  Having  preached  twice  and  rode  forty  miles, 
and  night  coming  on,  I  rode  up  to  a  cabin.  *  How  do  you 
do,  friends.  Do  you  know  one  Thomas  Smith,  a  Methodist 
preacher?'  'No,  sir;  we  don't  know  him.'  'I  am  the 
man :  can  I  stay  here  to-night  ?'    '  You  cannot.'    '  Good-by.' 

^^  June  27.  I  preached  at  Geneva,  a  handsome  town  on 
the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  people  are  very  civil,  very 
polite,  making  money,  and  some  striving  for  heaven. 
Lord,  grant  that  they  may  obtain  the  heavenly  goal ! 

"  June  29.  I  preached  at  Mr.  M'Gregory's.  Here  were 
some  warm-hearted  people,  who  loved  God  and  them  that 
served  him.  And  here  were  more  Indians.  They  were 
very  polite,  but  without  the  fear  of  God.  They  drink  rum, 
and  get  drunk.     Poor  souls  !     Lord,  have  mercy  on  them  ! 

"  July  3.  This  day  I  swam  my  horse  across  a  dangerous 
river,  and  passed  through  several  Indian  towns.  There 
were  the  shining  tomahawk  and  the  glittering  scalping- 
knife.  I  preached  twice,  and  returned  unhurt.  To  God 
be  the  glory ! 

"  It  has  been  said  by  some  people  that  ministers  preach 
for  the  sake  of  ease  and  profit.  I  know  one  that  has  rode 
four  thousand  miles,  and  preached  four  hundred  sermons  in 
one  year;  and  laid  many  nights  on  wet  cabin-floors,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  snow  through  the  night,  and  his 
horse  standing  under  a  pelting  storm  of  snow  or  rain  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  year  receiving  his  traveling  expenses  and 
four  silver  dollars  of  his  salary.  Now  if  this  be  a  life  of 
pleasure,  ease,  and  profit,  pray  what  is  a  life  of  labor  and  toil  ? 

'•^July  24.  After  preaching  I  was  taken  with  a  fever,  and 
lay  in  a  cabin  six  days  on  three  old  chairs ;  but  the  people 
were  kind,  and  God  was  with  me,  and  all  was  well. 

'-''August  9.    A   camp-meeting  was  held  on  my  circuit, 
which  was  kept  up  almost  day  and  night.     Prea.c\\«t^  ^\A 
people  were  at  their  posts,  and  all  at  work  fox  Gto^^  ttxA 
sinners  were  deeply  affepted,  and  came  pleading  mXJtv  Oq^ 
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for  mercy  and  pardon ;  and  every  morning's  sun  brought 
new  subjects  of  rejoicing  in  souls  converted.  The  red  men 
of  the  forest  came  to  the  meeting,  stood  amazed,  shed  tears; 
then  wiped  their  eyes,  and  said,  *  Poor  Indian,  bom  to  die? 
A  gentleman  from  Kent  county*  Maryland,  came  to  this 
meeting,  and  spoke  to  one  of  these  Indians,  asking  him  some 
questions ;  the  Indian  gave  the  Christian  a  stem  look  in  the 
fecc,  and  said :  *  Sir,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me 
you  must  wait  till  preaching  is  over.'  P(^)r  Christian,  how 
justly  rebuked  by  the  heathen !  A  camp-meeting  was  a 
new  thing  in  this  new  country.  This  was  the  first  that 
was  held  in  these  parts,  and  much  was  said  by  some 
against  preachers  and  people;  forgetting  that  while  their 
tongues  were  swelling  the  reproach  of  falsehood  and  shame, 
they  were  lighting  up  the  road  for  a  painful  march  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  dead. 

^*' August  18.  We  have  already  gathered  in  considerable 
fruit  of  our  camp-meeting.     Our  societies  are  increasing. 

"  Septeynher  7.  I  am  bending  my  course  northward,  and 
preaching  in  many  barren  and  destitute  places,  where  the 
(Tospel  is  new ;  and  here  and  there  I  find  a  lost  sheep 
willing  to  return  to  the  fold.  After  preaching  twice  to^iay, 
1  put  up  in  the  evening,  tired  and  hungry. 

"  September  10.  I  was  at  a  cami)-met?ting  on  Cayuga  cir- 
cuit. On  Sunday  a  gentleman  was  put  up  to  preach  who 
was  not  of  us,  a  very  learned  and  talented  divine.  lie 
took  occasion  in  that  sermon  to  uinlorrate  the  Methodist 
preachers,  and  represented  them  as  anything  but  gentle- 
men and  s<-hoIars.  He  then  told  us  thnt  (to<1  from  all 
eternity  had  decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass ;  and  that  the 
nunibtT  to  be  saved  and  the  nuinbiT  to  be  lost  were  « 
definite  that  there  was  no  adding  to  the  one  or  diminish- 
ing thi'  other.  When  h«*  ha<l  dostMl  his  subject,  an  elder  in 
his  Church  rose  and  said  that  his  minister  had  preadwd 
doctrines  that  day  he  had  never  heard  him  preach  beibr«i 
and  if  that  doctrine  was  true,  ho  coult)  not  sec  why  b« 
should  give  him  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  preaduog 
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to  him ;  for  if  he  were  to  be  lost,  lost  he  would  be,  if  he 
were  to  give  him  his  whole  estate;  and  if  he  were  to  be 
saved,  saved  he  would  be,  if  he  gave  him  not  one  dollar. 
'And  now,'  said  he,  '  I  am  no  more  a  Presbyterian ;  from 
this  time  I  am  a  Methodist ;'  and  that  week  himself  and 
ten  others  came  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  sermon  preached  on  that  ground  that 
did  the  Methodist  cause  so  much  good  as  those  few  remarks 
of  our  friend  Bailey. 

"  October  12.  In  the  afternoon  I  came  into  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  called  at  the  house  of  J.  G.  for  entertainment, 
and  was  kindly  received.  Had  myself  and  colleague  been 
two  angels  from  heaven  Mrs.  G.  could  have  received  us  no 
more  kindly.  We  preached  that  night ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  leaving,  Mrs.  G.  made  Brother  Giles  a  present  of 
what  he  greatly  needed. 

"  October  16.  My  appointment  brought  me  to  Lyons, 
where  I  preached  in  the  evening.  Here  we  had  a  respecta- 
ble society  and  a  small  meeting-house.  But  the  people  of 
Lyons  were  generally  wicked :  they  took  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness, in  deriding  the  ways  of  God,  and  in  perse- 
cuting the  humble  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  inter- 
rupted and  insulted  us  in  our  religious  worship,  and  on  this 
evening  they  were  worse  than  usual.  I  paused  until  I  got 
their  attention,  and  then  remarked  that  I  should  not  wonder 
if  Lyons  should  be  visited  on  the  morrow  in  a  way  that  it 
never  had  been  before,  and  perhaps  never  would  be  again 
to  the  end  of  time.  We  then  had  quietness  to  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  When  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  I 
had  come  out  of  the  house,  the  people  gathered  around  me, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out, '  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Smith,  tell 
us  what  is  to  happen  here  to-morrow  V  I  replied,  '  Let  to- 
morrow speak  for  itself.'  I  went  home  with  brother  D.  Dor- 
sey,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  After  breakfast  the  next 
day  I  said  to  Sister  Dorsey,  *  I  wish  you  to  go  with  me  into 
Lyons  this  morning,  as  there  are  some  families  to^\i\^\ 
cannot  get  access  without  you.'    She,  being  ac(\via\xv\.fe5L  V\^ 
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the  place,  readily  consented.     At  nine  o'clock  A.  IL 
entered  the  town.     Scores  from  the  country  were  alreadr 
there,  and  the  place  was  in  commotion.     We  went  to  the 

house  of  Mr.  ,  where  we  were  politely  received.    I 

knew  if  we  could  storm  that  castle  the  day  was  ours.  Ki- 
ter  conversing  some  time,  I  remarked  that  Mrs.  Dorsey  and 
myself  were  on  a  visit  to  Lyons,  and,  if  it  were  agreeable, 
we  would  pray  before  we  parted.  'By  all  means,  Mr. 
Smitli;  by  all  means,  sir.'  Before  prayer  was  over  there 
were  scores  of  people  at  the  door,  and  by  this  time  the 
order  of  the  day  began  to  be  understood ;  and  they  that 
feared  God  were  at  their  posts,  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.  We  then  went,  in  large  proces- 
sion, from  house  to  house,  entering  every  door  in  order,  and 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  families.  Our  little  band  soon 
increased  by  some  three  or  four  hundred.  When  we  came 
near  the  tavern,  where  we  had  been  so  derided,  it  was  in- 
quired, '  Will  they  admit  us  V  But  the  doors  and  windovi 
being  open,  we  entered  in,  and  was  there  ever  such  a  shoot 
while  storming  Lucifer's  castle?  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
aflcrnoou  we  called  a  halt,  to  see  what  was  done  ;  and  form. 
ing  a  circle  on  the  green,  the  ui-w  converts  wore  invited 
within  the  circle,  when  thirty-two  came  in,  who  tliat  day  had 
found  the  pearl  of  grt^at  price,  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of 
glory.  These  thirty-two,  and  eight  more,  M'ero  added  to 
the  Church  of  God  on  that  aflernoon.  Tlianks  be  to  God, 
this  was  another  g(K>d  day's  work  in  the  Lord's  \'ineyard. 
This  meeting  produced  a  pleasing  change  in  Lyons,  and 
iMuthodism  gained  a  footing  in  that  place  it  never  had  be- 
fore.   To  God  be  tht*  glory  ! 

"  October  22.  I  preaoiied  at  Wagoner's  Mills.  Here  the 
ciiohiy  of  souls  had  long  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  child- 
ren of  disobedience,  and  ho  was  enra^^ed  at  the  prosperity 
of  our  Zion,  so  newly  established  here.  In  time  of  preach- 
ing a  mob  roared  upon  us,  and  broke  us  up,  and  threw  the 
congregation  into  confusion.  But  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
fered,  and   Lucifer  and  \i\^  ^\t£ti^\Vfe  et«^  y;«cq  tubdned, 
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and  the  flock  was  again  collected,  when  I  renewed  my  sub- 
ject by  preaching  it  over  to  them :  the  people  got  engaged 
in  prayer ;  and  the  God  that  answereth  by  fire,  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  Satan's  kingdom  shook !  Some  cried 
for  mercy  ;  some  ran  away ;  some  fell  to  the  floor,  crying, 
*  Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish.'  Several  were  converted  to 
God,  and  joined  the  Church  on  probation.  We  met  class 
and  had  a  good  time.  Surely  this  has  been  a  day  of  great 
conflict ;  but  God  has  given  quietness  to  his  lambs,  and  fed 
them  in  green  pastures,  and  led  them  beside  the  still  waters. 

"  December  26^  I  set  out  before  day  for  my  next  appoint- 
ment, and  after  riding  fifty  miles  through  a  steady  rain, 
late  at  night  I  called  at  a  tavern,  and  after  supper  and 
prayers  I  called  for  a  room,  that  I  might  retire.  But  find- 
ing it  wet,  and  the  wind  and  rain  driving  into  it,  I  asked  the 
landlord  to  let  me  return  to  the  fire  and  sit  by  it  all  night,* 
or  otherwise  I  should  get  my  deat^  He  consented,  and  in 
the  morning  I  gave  him  fifty  cents,  and  rode  twelve  miles 
for  breakfast,  and  that  day  preached  three  sermons,  and  re- 
tired at  night  much  fatigued. 

"  During  the  month  of  December,  although  nothing  special 
has  been  done,  yet  we  have  faithfully  attended  our  appoint- 
ments, and  nothing  has  been  left  undone.  We  have  preached, 
administered  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  bap- 
tism, and  met  the  classes,  which  have  been  well  attended. 

"  January  1,  1806.  This  day  the  Lord  gave  light  to  my 
mind.  We  had  a  good  time  in  class.  The  Lord  added 
three  to  our  number.  Though  our  discouragements  are 
many  in  this  section  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  yet  the  peace 
of  God,  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion, 
sweeten  labor,  and  open  in  the  soul  a  little  heaven. 

'-'•January  14.  I  have  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and 
uncomfortable  lodgings,  exposed  to  snow  and  rain  beating 
on  me  through  the  night ;  yet  my  health  has  been  astonish- 
ingly preserved,  and  my  soul  has  been  happy  in  God."  This 
morning,  rising  before  day  and  roasting  some  potatoes,  I 
got   some  milk  and  ate  my  breakfast  *,  tioiQa  ^«b\^£Ck%  xd^ 
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horse,  I  was  off,  leaving  the  family  asleep.  In  the 
of  the  day  I  fell  in  with  Brother  Charles  Giles,  my  col- 
league. At  night  we  arrived  at  Brother  G.'s.  The  weatber 
was  extremely  cold,  and  we  met  with  a  cold  receptioQ  from 
the  family  until  Brother  G.  came  in,  when  we  felt  more 
pleasant.  We  preached  that  night  in  a  school-house,  about 
a  mile  from  Brother  G.'s.  When  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed, Brother  G.  went  out  with  the  people  and  left  iul 
Thus  circumstanced.  Brother  Giles  and  myself  concluded 
we  would  stay  in  the  school-house  all  night,  and  brought  in 
wood  enough  to  last  till  morning.  But  after  having  built 
up  the  fire  and  laid  us  down.  Brother  G.  came  in,  and  made 
an  apology  for  leaving  us.  We  then  went  home  with  him ; 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  Brother  Charles  if  we  had  not  a  hard 
time  of  it.  You  remember  our  sufferings  at  the  bam,  and 
how  we  hugged  each  other,  and  cried  with  cold  and  hunger. 
Shall  we  not  remember  it  in  heaven  1 

^^  January  17.  I  preached  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  and  had  a  good  time.  The  word  of  truth  and  power  came 
like  a  two-edged  sword  to  the  sinner's  heart.  Some  obtained 
mercy  and  salvation,  and  went  home  justified  in  Christ  J  vsusl 

^^  January  20.  I  went  to  the  Charles to^\Ti  quarterly  moe^ 
ing,  to  see  the  presiding  elder  on  business  of  the  Church. 
I  was  pleased  with  that  part  of  the  Genesee  sottlenienL 
Bloomfield  township  is  a  splendid  place.  There  is  in  it  a 
straight  road,  which  for  three  miles  has  houses  on  both 
sides.  But  Charlestown  township  excels  in  grandeur.  To 
a  stranger  it  would  si'om  as  if  the  kings  of  the  earth  had 
gathiTtMl  together  there,  and  made  the  place  their  residence. 
lioth  thfir  tlwellings  and  churches  are  grand.  It  was  settled 
l)v  Presbyterians. 

^^  January  2.*).  I  left  Cliarlestown  and  returned  to  my 
circuit.  Coining  troiu  that  beautiful  spot  made  my  field  of 
labor  l(K>k  dn^ary.  But  tht^  won!  ofG<xl  preached  in  Charlea- 
town  did  not  profit  more  than  in  the  wilderness. 

^^  February  10.  For  two  weeks  past  the  weather  has  beeo 
exceedingly  cold.    People  have  trozeu  to  death  on  the  roid. 
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The  snow  on  a  level  is  nine  feet  deep  in  the  fields  and  woods ; 
but  the  public  roads  being  open,  we  have  the  finest  sleigh- 
ing I  ever  saw. 

^''February  12.  I  preached  on  John  iii,  16  :  "For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  That  word  everlasting  sounded  well  in 
the  ears  of  believers.  The  congregation  was  small,  but 
they  received  the  word  joyfully. 

^^  February  13.  I  preached,  and  the  Lord  was  with  us. 
Some  ladies  cried,  and  wiped  their  eyes,  and  wished  they 
were  good. 

"  February  20.  For  the  last  week  the  weather  has  been 
more  moderate,  and  our  congregations  larger,  and  our  pros- 
pects brighter.  To-day  I  got  lost  in  a  dreary  wilderness, 
and  the  consternation  of  my  mind  was  great  until  I  met 
with  some  hunters,  who  very  kindly  conducted  nie  out  of 
my  difficulties,  and  I  arrived  at  Brother  Brainard's  in  time 
to  meet  the  congregation,  and  had  a  comfortable  time  with 
my  forest  friends,  while  I  preached  on  John  xx,  13  :  '  Wo- 
man, why  weepest  thou  ?  She  said  unto  them,  Because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord.'  While  explaining  this 
text,  mercy  and  love  were  poured  down  in  abundance,  and 
God's  dear  children  were  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

"  February  23.  I  rode  thirty  miles  through  one  of  the 
most  severe  snow-storms  I  ever  saw,  in  order  to  meet  a 
congregation  at  night,  but  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  none  attended. 

"  By  coming  into  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  Seneca 
circuit,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Miss 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  from  New  England,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Universal  Friend.  She  professed  herself 
to  be  the  So7i  of  God,  and  said  she  had  power  to  convert 
the  soul,  and  sanctify  believers,  and  bring  them  to  heaven, 
and  to  condemn  and  sentence  to  eternal  misery  all  that 
rejected  the  offers  of  mercy  from  her.    BYvft  adT£i\\Xfc^  '^^asjX 
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her  present  body  was  the  body  of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  but 
contended  that  her  soul  was  in  heaven ;  that  when  she  died 
her  body  was  the  most  pure  female  body  in  the  world; 
and  therefore  the  divmity  .of  Jesus  Christ,  as  she  says, 
entered  her  person  bodily^  that  the  redemption  of  mankind 
might  be  accomplished  For,  says  she,  'As  there  were  two 
jointly  in  the  fall  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  nude  and  the 
female,  so  there  must  be  two  jointly  in  the  atonement^  the 
male  and  the  female,  or  the  redemption  of  man  could  never 
have  been  completed.'  She  has  a  splendid  church  and 
dwelling  on  Crooked  Lake.  Her  disciples  are  many; 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Those  who  join  her  Church  must 
pledge  themselves  to  live  singly,  and  if  they  have  families 
they  must  abandon  their  wives  and  children.  Some  forty 
men  and  women  have  dedicated  their  natural  lives  to  her 
service,  that  she  may  save  their  souls  when  they  die. 

''  At  the  request  of  some,  I  preached  a  sermon  In  the 
green  woods  near  her  dwelling,  exposing  her  system  and 
doctrine,  from  Rev.  ii,  20 :  *  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  suiferest  that  woman  Jeie- 
bel^  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teacli^  and  to 
s^uce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols.'  Many  attended  this  meeting.  It  was 
the  largest  concourse  of  people  I  have  seen  in  this  country. 
On  this  subject  1  said  all  I  could,  and  closed  the  meeting, 
when  the  multitude  disappeared,  and  Jemima's  disciples  gath- 
ered around  her  to  rehearse  what  they  oould  to  her.  She 
wept,  and  then  put  the  black  mark  of  reprobation  on  me. 

*'^  March  3.  I  preached  on  Isaiah  xxxv,  10:  *And  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion,*  etc. 
We  had  a  solemn  time.  Tlie  word  of  Gud  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all ;  and  while  the  spirit  of  weeping  and 
mourning  was  manifested  by  some,  the  spirit  of  rejoicing 
and  exultation  wus  felt  by  others.   This  was  a  good  meeting. 

^^  March  17.  The  weather  has  been  wet  and  cold;  hut 
xeal  and  hope,  and  love  for  souls,  will  bring  a  nuui  throoglli 
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many  difficulties.  I  preached  on  Luke  xii,  32:  *Fear  not, 
little  flock,'  etc.  1  thought  I  could  see  in  thp  countenances 
of  the  people  a  disposition  to  respond,  'Amen;  Lord,  give 
us  the  kingdom.'  We  met  class,  and  had  a  gracious  time. 
I  received  three  on  probation. 

'•''March  23.  Brother  Giles  and  myself  met  to  form  a 
plan  of  the  circuit.  We  leave  for  our  successors  four 
thousand  miles  to  be  traveled  in  twelve  months,  and  four 
hundred  sermons  each  to  preach.  The  Lord  give  them  grace 
and  strength  to  perform  all  we  have  left  them  to  do,  and 
what  we  ourselves  have  done ;  '  so  shall  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together.' " 

FATHER    KENT'S    VISIT  TO    OTSBGO    AND    CHENANGO   CIRCUITS. 

The  scenes  described  in  the  following  letter  were  laid  in 
the  older  portions  of  our  territory.  Brookfield  and  Middle- 
field  were  strongholds  of  Methodism  at  the  time  of  Father 
Kent's  visit,  and  for  many  years  subsequently ;  and  although 
the  places  were  located  some  thirty-five  miles  apart,  yet  the 
members  of  the  two  classes  were  familiar  with  each  other, 
and  interchanged  visits  at  their  quarterly  meetings. 

"  Rev.  G.  Peck  :  my  dear  Brother, — ^Your  sketch  of  the 
society  in  Middlefield,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Advocate,  revived  afresh 
in  my  mind  the  gracious  season  which  I  enjoyed  with  that 
people  about  the  first  of  March,  1805.  I  had  a  brother  liv- 
ing in  Smyrna,  and  another  moving  thither  Trom  the  east- 
ern part  of  Vermont,  who  desired  me  take  his  wife  and 
child  in  my  sleigh,  and  aid  him  in  his  journey. 

"We  stopped  in  Middlefield  about  noon  to  feed  our 
horses  ;  the  tavern  crowded.  One  man  eating  his  bread  and 
cheese,  called  for  a  half  pint  of  cider.  '  A  half  pint,'  said 
the  landlord,  'why,  that  is  a  Methodist  draught.'  The 
man  was  rather  indignant  at  being  suspected  a  Methodist, 
and  the  man  of  the  bar  explained  himself.  The  reason  I 
said  so  was  this  :  if  Methodists  call  for  anyXJaoL-^  \i?i  tes^ 
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they  only  call  for  half  as  much  as  other  people.*  (Sood, 
good,  thought  I ;  and  I  should  like  to  get  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  Methodists.  lie  ordered  a  mug  of  cider  for 
the  men,  and  the  matter  seemed  settled. 

"  I  found  my  brother  next  door  to  my  good  friend  and 
brotlier,  Dr.  Grant,  who  had  lived  in  Whitingham,  Vt.  On 
Sunday  I  went  with  his  family  to  quarterly  meeting  in 
Brooklield,*  and  heard  Brother  Timothy  Dewey  preach  a 
warm  discourse.  Brother  J.  Jewell,  presiding  elder,  gave 
out  for  love-feast  next  morning  in  the  ham  where  we  then 
were,  and  told  them  who  he  wished  would  attend,  and  who 
he  hoped  would  stay  away,  in  a  style  that  was  new  to  me. 
He  said :  '  We  don't  want  any  swearinp  Universalists  here, 
nor  drunken  Baptists,  nor  lying  Presbyterians  ;  we  have 
enough  of  tliis  sort  of  people  among  ourselves,  and  we  don't 
need  to  import  any.'  In  quarterly  conference  Brother 
Cliarles  Giles  was  recommended  to  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference for  admission.  Great  gathering  at  li>ve-feast,  and 
the  house  surrounded  by  sleighs  ;  a  good  supply  of  preach* 
ers ;  J.  Ilusselkus,  Benoni  Harris,  Ebenezer  White,  and  J. 
Billhigs.  St)me  of  the  shouters  had  remarkably  strong 
voices.  Bn)tlier  Harris  placed  liis  own  emphasis  upon  amen^ 
and  the  season  was  a  time  of  refreshinj;. 

**Towani  the  eK)se  some  mischievous  fellows  broke  into 
the  stabK'  window  and'poured  in  like  a  lliK.)d.  Some  tried 
to  stop  the  current,  but  it  only  made  a  tumult.  The  bam 
was  large,  but  could  not  contain  the  people.  The  presiding 
elder  gave  out  hi*  would  ]>reaeh  in  the  house,  and  have 
l5ri»tluT  Kent  tt>  proach  in  the  barn,  juid  retired,  and  most  of 
the  preachers  with  liim.  Somo  were  shouting,  or  singing, 
(»r  exhorting  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  harn,  and  vain  tri- 
fler^,  full  of  glee,  talking  and  laughing  without  restraint.  I 
asked  a  brother  how  we  should  get  the  pe«>ple  quiet.  He 
said  he  iNmhl  not  tell.     1  arose  but  I'ouKl  not  be  heard  but  a 

*  Bcv.  Lonn;;  (imi>t,  who  was  ut  that  (luurti-rly  iiu-etin^f  sava  it 
W  Mt  r/jJi-rwoinl*s,  ill  (\i\vim\»v\*.    \\  vcu*  vi\v\v\\\ ^\^ax  ^»  >X«  > 
potBrooktiM,  until  ihu  wry  Ni-ar  v>\*  Y>x\.Wt  ¥.«\\\:*n\*\VV^% 
iDWiw/iip  of  Col  until  us  ¥rn»  l*«mi\GA. 
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short  distance,  and  said  to  this  effect :  '  I  am  a  stranger  from 
Vermont  and  want  to  tell  you  a  story.'  This  I  frequently 
repeated,  and  as  my  voice  extended  they  became  silent  until 
all  was  quiet,  and  1  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  :  '  There 
is  an  idea  in  New  England  that  the  people  in  York  state 
are  Sabbathless  and  uncultivated,  and  irreligious  in  their 
manners,  for  it  is  said  they  have  no  law  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  etc. ;  but  I  crossed  the  Green  Mount- 
ains last  spring  into  this  state,  and  passed  down  'to  New 
York,  attending  meetings  by  the  way,  and  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  good  behavior  of  all  the  congregations  which 
I  saw.  When  I  got  home  I  told  our  people  they  were  mis- 
taken about  the  Yorkers,  that  they  behaved  as  well  at  meet- 
ing as  our  people  do  in  New  England ;  but  I  have  thought 
this  morning  whether  I  must  go  home  and  tell  them  I  have 
found  one  congregation  of  a  different  character  ?'  By  this 
time  every  eye  was  fixed,  and  all  were  as  quiet  as  possible. 
I  found  great  freedom  and  enlargement,  and  indeed  it 
seemed  good  to  be  there.  I  doubt  not  but  scores  were 
much  more  comfortable  in  that  barn  in  the  winter,  with  the 
great  doors  open  to  give  us  light,  than  thousands  of  mod- 
ern delicate  hearers  in  their  warmed  churches,  with  carpeted 
floors  and  cushioned  seats. 

"  I  was  obliged  by  reason  of  a  thaw  to  leave  my  sleigh 
and  return  on  horseback.  Parted  with  Brother  Jewell  on 
Tuesday  morning,  who  told  me  where  to  call  in  Middle- 
field  at  night,  (I  have  forgotten  the  name,*)  and  tell  them 
that  I  directed  you  to  call  there,  and  they  will  keep  you 
over  night.  I  called  on  the  Dutch  family,  a  little  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  main  road,  and  told  the  lady  at  the  door 
my  errand.  She  paused  and  said :  '  We  have  a  meeting 
here  to-night,  but  you  may  come  in.'  Being  cold,  I  had  a 
good  excuse  to  keep  on  my  overcoat,  in  hope  not  to  he  sus- 
pected.    A  local  preacher  was  there,  J.  Crawford, f  who  I 

*  JtTTas  atNicbolaB  Writer's,  orEecter's,  aal\ieii'aai«^'^8&\^^«^^>5i^'^^s^- 
f  An  eccentriCf  almost  deranged  man,  whom,  vj^  o^xi  ^►ft.'^  ^X^Nisia^^s^Kt- 
nul  mansion  in  those  days.     He  told  a  wondextul  «i^^exvaTvQ».   ^^^^' 
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found  was  to  preach.  After  supper  I  sat  in  the  corner; 
numbers  had  come  in  whispering  and  querying  about  the 
stranger.  Soon  Brother  Crawford  came  and  asked  me 
various  questions,  which  I  answered  freely,  such  as  *  Where 
do    you    reside  V     *  In    Vermont.'     *  On    M'hat    circuit  f 

*  Athens !'  *  Who  are  the  stationed  preachers  V  '  They  are 
Asa  Kent  and  James  Young.'  He  went  back  to  the  breth- 
ren and  appeared  to  report  A  brother  started  to  come, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  he  will  not  be  so  modest  as  Brother 
Crawford  has  been,  and  I  shall  be  found  out.  His  name 
was  Peck,*  and  he  asked  me  what  he  might  call  my  name, 
I  told  him.  O  you  are  the  man  that  preached  at  Brook  field 
last  Sunday !  we  have  heard  of  you,  and  now  you  must 
preach  to-night.  I  thought  of  the  landlord's  slur,  and 
wanted  to  see  how  such  Methodists  worshiped,  but  no  ex- 
cuse  would  be  accepted.  I  spoke  on  *  The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree.'  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
heavenly  element,  and  we  drank  freely  of  the  waters  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  equal  to  our  best  meetings  upon  the  Green 
Mountains.  Next  morning  the  woman  of  the  house  said : 
'  W^hen  you  came  last  night  we  thought  you  were  a  rogue.' 

*  And  how  came  you  to  think  so  V  *  Because  a  young  man 
put  up  with  one  of  our  brethren  as  a  Methodist  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  they  asked  him  to  pray  and  he  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  not  good  at  praying,  was  better  at  speak- 
ing. He  was  going  west,  and  we  thought  you  might  be 
the  one,  and  was  returning,  and  if  you  had  been  we  would 
liave  found  you  out  I'  *  That  is  just  right.  If  a  stranger  puts 
up  with  you  as  a  Methodist,  you  ought  to  find  out  whether 
he  is  oms  and  if  he  is  honest  at  heart  ho  will  like  vou  the 
better  for  it.'  "  A.  Kent. 

"  New  Bedfoki),  June  3,  KA.^^ 

1800.    There  is  no  change  in  the  Genesee  diHtric*t  thia 
yp^r,    excepting    the   addition    of   I^yons    circuit.       Some 

brrMifrht  alinoHt  tlimiifirh  the  puinn  of  hell  into  th«r  kiiiirdoni.    He  wm  t 
umplt- hearted,  gootl  nian,  but  wu  know  nutliiu^'ut*  his  !(iilNi«4Uuut  iiutborjr. 
*  Luther  i*eck,  the  clorts-leadcr,  and  failicr  \jI'  ihu  uutliur. 
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changes  among  the  preachers.  Thomas  Elliott,  James 
Kelsey,  and  Amos  Jenks  are  admitted,  and  appointed  within 
the  Genesee  district.  There  is  a  decrease  of  thirty  mem- 
bers within  the  district. 

1807.  The  presiding  elder  is  the  same.  The  Holland 
Purchase  Mission  is  added  to  the  number  of  charges,  with 
Peter  Vannest  in  charge.     Clement  Hickman,  Aaron  Bax- 

•ter,  George  M'Cracken,  and  Samuel  Talbott  are  admitted, 
and  appomted  within  the  district.  There  is  an  increase  this 
year  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two. 

1808.  This  year  there  is  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Susquehanna  district  is  transferred  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  and  takes  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
territory  which  formerly  was  embraced  within  the  Genesee 
district.  Tioga,  Canisteo,  Holland  Purchase,  Caledonia, 
Ontario,  Lyons,  and  Seneca  are  within  this  territory. 

Cayuga  district,  with  Peter  Vannest  presiding  elder,  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  embraces  Chenango,  Otsego, 
Westmoreland,  Pompey,  Scipio,  Cayuga,  Black  River, 
Western,  and  Herkimer. 

Within  the  Susquehanna  district  Canisteo  and  Caledonia 
are  new  circuits. 

The  circuits  which  were  embraced  within  the  Genesee 
district  when  Mr.  Colbert  traveled  on  it,  in  1803,  now  con- 
tain a  membership  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  the  increase  being  larger  than  that  of  any  former 
year. 

1809.  The  districts  are  reported  this  year  the  same  as 
last,  Susquehanna,  in  the  Philadelphia,  and  Cayuga  in  the 
New  York  Conference.  The  increase  is  still  encouraging. 
Gideon  Draper  is  presiding  elder  on  the  Susquehanna  dis- 
trict, and  Peter  Vannest  on  Cayuga. 

We  have  before  us  a  general  summary  of  the  old  Tioga 
circuit  from  the  hand  of  the  venerable  Loring  Grant,  who, 
it  seems,  commenced  his  itinerant  life  on  this  circuit  during 
the  present  year.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  introduce  it, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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"  Going  back  of  your  inquiries,  I  commence  by  saying 
that  in  1807,  when  I  was  some  eighteen  years  old,  mj 
oldest  brother,  Isaac,  and  myself  moved  within  the  bounds 
of  old  Tioga  circuit.  Brothers  Burch  and  Burgess  were 
the  circuit  preachers ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1808,  Brother  Best 
and  Brother  Kimberlin  being  the  preachers,  I  was  licensed 
to  preach,  at  the  house  of  Brother  Stevens,  in  Randolph;  the 
presiding  elder  opposing  it,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  no  ■ 
one  had  ever  heard  me ;  and  next,  I  was  fashionably  dressed. 
I  was  called  in  and  informed  by  his  reverence  that  the  vole 
was  unanimous  for  granting  a  license,  but  for  his  part  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  reasons  for  such  action,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  I  would  feel  before  a  congregation  with  my  two- 
breasted  coat,  short  vest,  and  high  pantaloons.  At  the 
next  quarterly  meeting  hold  on  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  winter 
of  1808  and  1809,  at  which  time,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
being  rather  more  modest  and  diffident  than  now,  I  wis 
afraid  of  the  presiding  elder  as  I  should  have  been  of  a  bear; 
but  he  dragged  me  to  his  side  in  a  rude  pulpit,  and  made 
me  exhort.  The  Lord  helped  me,  and  the  old  bachelor  bfr 
c^irne  my  friend.  At  that  quarterly  conference  I  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Philadelphia  (x)nference  to  travel,  and 
being  asked  if  I  was  ready  to  Uike  a  circuit,  I  said  I  had  not 
yet  clothed  myself  like  a  ^lethodist  preacher.  That,  he  said, 
would  make  no  ditrerenoe ;  it  was  a  small  matter,  and 
c<mld  be  arranged  at  my  own  convenience.  He  wished  me 
to  take  the  place  of  Brother  Bost  on  the  Tioga  circuit  till 
he  should  return  or  I  j^et  my  api)oiutment.  Aci'ordiiigly, 
on  the  first  day  of  Mareh,  180?>,  tliat  is,  furty-cipht  yean 
a;;o  uoxt  Sabbath  mornint;,  I  Irtl  my  fathers  house  in  Smitb- 
ville  (where  you  have  otb-ii  been)  and  rode  to  Coventn*, 
and  that  evenini;  preaehcd  at  S«juire  Klliott's;  fn»m  that 
over  on  to  Susqui'hann'a,  a  short  distance  brK)\v  Bainbnd|!e; 
thi'iuv  to  Oqua^o,  and  thiMi  to  Randolph;  and  atler  visiting 
Osborn  Hollow,  I  returned  to  (.)quiigo  and  preached  al 
Squire  Brush's.  From  S<]uire  Brushes  I  crossed  the  Oqu^ 
go  Mountain  to  old  Brother  Hale's,  the  deer  hunter,  but 
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good  man,  and,  as  you  know,  the  father  of  the  girl  the  no- 
torious Joe  Smith  stole  and  made  a  wife  of.  From  Brother 
Hale's  I  went  to  Brother  Comfort's,  fother  of  the  Rev. 
Silas  Comfort,  of  the  Oneida  Conference,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  little  boy.  Brother  Comfort,  Sen.,  professed  to  bo 
awakened  by  reading  C.  Giles's  '  Dagon  of  Calvinism  ;  or, 
the  Young  Hammerer.'  What  do  you  think,  doctor,  of  that 
as  the  means  of  a  man's  conversion  1 

"  From  Brother  Comfort's  I  returned  down  the  river  to  a 
Brother  Rood's,  then  to  Chenango  Point,  or  Binghamton. 
Ten  miles  below,  at  Choconut,  lived  a  Mr.  CafFerty,  an  old 
Methodist  from  New  Jersey,  full  of  anecdotes,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  their  talents,  mas- 
terly  efforts  in  bringing  sinners  to  Christ,  and  their  great 
skill  in  vanquishing  the  enemies  of  Methodism;  of  that 
class  there  were  many  in  those  days.  They  (ministers) 
were  considered  in  those  early  days  as  the  false  prophets 
that  were  to  come  in  the  latter  days  deceiving,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  very  elect.  It  was  thought  by  many,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  clergy,  to  be  an  evidence  of  great 
moral  courage,  and  even  a  Christian  duty,  to  attack  and 
abuse  our  ministers ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to 
some,  God  always  gave  them  words  of  wisdom  and  power 
by  which  their  persecutors  were  confounded.  One  of  our 
ministers  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  was  collared  in  the 
pulpit  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  peace  was  restored 
by  the  aid  of  a  magistrate ;  but  the  Lord  gave  him  words 
of  wisdom  and  power,  and  his  antagonist  was  overpowered 
by  the  truth.  It  was  in  that  neighborhood  (Nanticoke)  that 
Christopher  Frye  preached  on  a  quarterly  meeting  occasion 
with  such  power  (physical)  that  he  split  off  all  the  orna- 
ments from  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  which  fell,  with  startling 
effect,  on  the  congregation  below. 

"  From  this  place  I  went  near  Owego,  where  I  met  my 
colleague,  and  in  a  little  canoe  that  might  have  been  carried 
on  a  man's  shoulder.  Palmer  Roberts  and  myself  started 
down  the  river  to  an  appointment,  the  wind  \)Vo\< \xv^  \^^  ^ 

Early  ^etbodisni.  \  f 
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tornado,  threatening  to  engulf  us ;    but   Brother   Roberts 

sung  the  familiar  lines  : 

*•  Sometimes  temptation  blows 
A  dreadful  hurricane,'  etc; 

and  at  length  sung  out,  "  Brother  Grant,  you  paddle  and  111 
pray.'  We  finally  succeeded  in  making  land,  which  we  had 
but  little  expected.  Our  circuit  led  us  over  the  mountains  OQ 
to  the  waters  of  the  Wyal using  Creek,  and  at  Brother  Can- 
field's  we  found  a  most  hearty  welcome.  One  night  I  recol- 
lect being  in  company  with  a  young  Methodist  preacher,  Mn* 
Grant  with  her  little  babe  being  with  us,  the  night  dark,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  able  almost  to  feel  it.  The  roads  never 
having  been  leveled,  or  the  old  logs  removed,  we  worktHl  our 
way  on,  lifting  our  wjigon  over  stumps  and  logs,  and  some^ 
times  in  the  greatest  danger ;  one  going  before  and  leading 
the  forward  horse,  the  other  jumping  from  side  to  sidi*  to  keep 
if  possible  the  wagon  right  side  up,  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  me«n 
while  in  the  bjick  end  on  a  side-saddle.  So  we  kept  on  until 
we  l)roko  our  thills,  when  each  took  a  horse,  one  carrying 
the  babe,  the  other  Mrs.  (jlraiit,  till  some  time  before  day  we 
met  a  heartv  welcome  from  one  of  the  brothers  Canfield. 
Although  he  was  awakened  a  little  earlier  tlian  usual,  yet  he 
receivt^l  us  gladly. 

"On  the  Oeek  lived  a  brotlier  Ezekiel  Brown,  one  of  the  < 
firmest  friends  of  the  itinerant.  Those  were  days  when,  if 
we  luid  greater  toils  than  now,  we  had  warmer  friends 
Near  this,  in  the  winter  of  l^<10-ll,  in  crossing  the  creek, 
or  river,  from  our  friiiid  Luckey^s,  (cousin  ^^i  Dr.  S^iinuel,) 
the  watrr  was  running  over  the  iee  like  water  from  the  tail 
of  a  mill ;  suddenly  my  iiorsc  WAX  through  the  w  M'ithout  a 
moment's  warning,  yet  1  was  iiiabled  to  leap  from  my  hiirne 
to  the  iee,  ])ortmantexiu  in  hand,  holding  to  my  bridle.  My 
horse  was  several  times  earried  inider  the  ieo,  the  watrr 
runnhig  swltlly,  about  ten  feet  deep;  but  s]H'aking  quick  to 
him,  and  at  the  sjinie  time  pulling  with  the  bridle,  he  would 
breast  the  current.  At  length  he  seemed  to  swell  up,  aind 
threw  his  fore  feet  upon  the  iee,  and,  with  the  bleiiaiugof 
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God  upon  the  efforts  employed,  out  he  came.  The  call  for 
help  brought  the  neighbors  some  time  after  the  horse  was 
safe  on  terra  firma^  and  my  portmanteau  well  filled  with 
water.  Of  course  my  effects  were  well  drenched  and  my 
books  spoiled. 

It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  I  was  left  by  my  pre- 
siding elder,  (the  second  time  I  was  sent  to  the  circuit,) 
having  received  my  appointment  from  the  bishop  at  the 
'first  session  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  (held  in  Judge 
Dorsey's  storehouse,  near  the  now  village  of  Lyons,  in 
1810,)  to  hold  my  quarterly,  meetings,  without  the  presence 
of  a  single  preacher ;  myself,  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
having  the  charge  of  a  circuit  four  hundred  miles  around, 
with  thirty  preaching  places,  over  the  rivers,  and  hills,  and 
far  away.  This  circuit  extended  down  the  Wyalusing  to  its 
mouth,  then  up  the  Wysox,  and  from  the  mouth  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Towanda,  and  on  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Lycoming  Creek,  being  thirty  miles  between  appointments. 
At  this  appointment  among  the  hills  we  used  to  see  a  good 
old  lady,  who  uniformly  attended  meeting,  coming  ten  miles 
to  preaching  on  a  week  day,  living  only  twenty  miles  above 
Williamsport,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  One 
day,  having  rode  thirty  miles  in  the  rain,  on  horseback,  (that 
being  the  only  mode  of  traveling  in  those  days,)  without 
food  or  shelter,  I  conchided  the  good  old  sister  would  dis- 
appoint us,  but  on  arriving  at  the  house,  lo !  the  faithful 
Christian  was  ready  to  alight  from  her  horse  at  the  time 
that  I  did.  '  So,  sister,  the  rain  did  not  keep  you  from  the 
house  of  worship.'  '  No,'  was  the  reply ;  '  if  our  ministers 
can  come  thirty  miles  in  the  rain  without  refreshment,  I  think 
I  can  afford  to  ride  ten  to  hear  them.'  From  this  the  cir- 
cuit extended  over  to  the  Sugar  Creek,  then6e  to  the  river 
again  at  Sheshequin.  At  old  Sheshequin,  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Clark,  I  preached,  and  on  one  occasion  there  was  a 
lad  of  about  sixteen,  or  a  little  rising,  by  the  name  of  PI. 
B.  Bascom,  (later  Bishop  Bascom,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,)  to  hear  me  preaeh,  aivd  ^uVvtx^  xXys^ 
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sermon  wept  much ;  in  the  class  meeting  he  professed  con- 
version, and  joined  the  Church  as  a  probationer.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  General  Conference  of  1828,  at  Pittsburgh, 
that  I  knew  that  tlie  green  l)oy  that  I  took  into  Church  at 
Captain  Clark's  was  the  man  of  world-wide  popularity. 
This  I  leamed  from  himself  From  Sheshequin  we  went  on 
to  Tioga  Point,  then  up  to  Waverly,  where  I  found  Kenaldo 
M.  Everts,  and  licensed  him  to  exhort ;  then  up  to  New- 
town, or  Elmira,  then  back  to  the  main  river,  up  to  Owt^, 
then  to  Caroline,  then  across  over  into  Lisle,  so  on  to  Given 
to  the  place  of  beginning." 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  work  had  been  prospering  in  Canada, 
and  two  flourishing  districts,  \nider  the  direction  of  Samuel 
Coats  and  Joseph  Sawyer  as  presiding  elders  hod  been  or- 
ganized, containing  fourteen  circuits  and  u  mcinben>hip  of 
two  tliousand  five  hundred  and  forty. 

1810.  This  year  terminates  the  burdensome  proci^ss  of 
going  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  to  Conferenw. 
Tlie  plan  which  Bishop  Asbury  had  for  some  time  revolved 
of  a  new  conference  was  perfected  this  year,  and  the  preach- 
ers stationed  within  the  Susijuehanna,  Cayuga,  and  the  twt» 
Canada  districts  were  notified  to  meet  at  Judire  I)or8ov\ 
in  Lyons,  on  July  20.  There  the  Genesee  Coiifeiviuv  was 
organized,  embracing  the  <]istricts  notified  in  the  Minut«'s  of 
the  previous  year,  with  tlu»  exception  of  the  T^ow<t  Canaila 
district,  consisting  of  live  charges,  which  was  retaininl  in  the 
New  York  Conference  until  181:2,  when  it  was  transferred  tti 
the  (jcnesee  C<nifereiiee,  with  Nathan  Jiangs  [)residing  elder. 

Tile  war  between  (ireat  Britain  and  the  l'niti*d  States  piiC 
a  stop  to  the  intercourse  between  the  I  nited  Staten  an*! 
Cana<ia,  and  this  deprived  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Bangs  of  \\U 
eiiarge,  and  depriveij  the  (lenesee  Conferent'C  both  of  thi* 
district  and  the  ineunibent.  When  peace  was  n'stnretl  tli-* 
<listriet  came  back,  but  th«'  old  presiding  elder  was*  fixe«l  in 
New  York.  'J'he  iiew  e<nifrri'nee  came  verv  near  dniuin<;  a 
great  prize;  but  for  the  memorable  war  of  \H\*^  Nathan 
IhutLCS  miirllt  have  beeoU\e  a  <n'lu'seean. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SKETCHES   OF   CHARACTERS. 


'^      ANNINQ  OWEN. 


This  famous  pioneer  preacher  was  the  apostle  of  Methodism, 
in  Wyoming,  We  have  seen  that  he  was  in  the  Indian  battle 
in  Wyoming,  in  1778,  and  that  he  was  then  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  a  fixed  determination  to  seek  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  In  the  memoir  of  him  in  the  Minutes  for  1814, 
it  is  said  that  "  he  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York," 
and  that  "  he  experienced  the  pardoning  love  of  God  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  soon  after  attached  himself  to  the 
Congregational  Church."  He  may  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  from  early  life  for  augbt  we 
know,  but  wc  have  received  the  most  reliable  proof  that  in 
the  relation  of  his  Christian  experience  he  always  dated  his 
convictions  and  conversion  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 

Mrs.  Garland,  of  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  says  that  she  heard  Father 
Owen  tell  his  experience  in  love-feast,  when  he  was  pre- 
siding elder,  and  it  was  on  this  wise :  ''  When  the  retreat 
commenced  on  the  battle-field  he  thought  he  should  almost 
certainly  be  killed,  and  should  go  straight  to  hell.  He  be- 
gan to  pray,  and  determined  that,  should  he  be  shot,  he 
would  fiill  on  his  face,  and  his  last  breath  should  be  spent  in 
calling  upon  God  for  mercy.  He  secreted  himself  under  a 
grape-vine  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  there  he  gave  his 
heart  to  God,  and  had  never  taken  back  the  pledge.  He 
found  peace  to  his  soul  before  he  left  the  place,  being  there 
several  hours."  The  story  was  told  with  so  much  feeling 
that  it  produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  those  who  were 
present.     Sally  Owen,  his  daughter,  jumped  and  shouted. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Cary  says :  Once  in  a  love-feast  Roger  S^'a.yIv6 
spoke.     "Ah,  Brother  Searle,"  said  Father  0>Neu, '•'•  ^^\^q>n)^ 
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[26! 
Had  like  to  have  gone  to  hell  together  from  under 
grape-Tine/'* 
Mr.  Owen  beratmo  acquainted  with  the  Methodists  aC 
East,  whither  tho  New  England  people  who  escaped 
rifle  and  tomahawk  fled  after  the  lital  third  of  July,  1 
Ha  returned  to  Kingston  in  1787  or  '88,  put  up  a  cnhiii 
the  accummoJataon  of  hla  family,  and  commenced  * 
at  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith.  He  at  the  same  time  ( 
inenced  confcrsing  with  his  neighbors  upon  the  auhju 
religion,  and  iinding  some  who  were  reli^ously  indint 
proposed  to  them  to  come  to  his  house  and  join  him 
prayer-meeting.  This  was  the  commencement  of  tbo  a 
ment  which  we  have  previously  sketched. 

In  due  time  Owen  became  a  local  preacher,  and 

ordained  a  deacon  bcliiro  he  commenced  traveling.     H« 

admitted  on  trial  in  1795,  but  we  find  hini  connected 

no  charge  on  the  Minutes  of  this  year.     He  undoabi 

had^ii  Appointment,  and  it  not  appK'artng  is  on  orror  i 

^^    Minutes.     The  series  of  appointments  which  Mr.  ( 

^^L  'filled,  and  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give,  is  the  beat  poi 

^^P  illustration  of  his  character.     They  show  him  to  have  bi 

^H  oian  of  great  self-denial  and  of  indomitable  persevenn 

^H      In  1796  and  17^7  he  traveled  Seneca  circuit.     TUe  d 

^^■'Was  then  in  a  new  country,  and  far  from  his  home. 

^H  next  year,  179S,  he  traveled  Albany  drcuit,  on  ths  Hn 

^0-1111799  he  was  stationed  on  Flanders  circuit,  in  Newjtf 

^B<]n  1800  he  is  upon  Bristol  circuit,  near  Philiulclphift. 

^^P  >had  occupied  these  extreme  points  for  five  yean,  md 

^^-not  removed  his  timiily  ;  of  course  was  nearly  all  tba 

from  h<une.     His  next  appointment  ofibrds  him  aome  r 

In  1801  he  is  appointed  W  labor  on  Wyoming  droitiu 

1803  ho  gocH  to  Northiunbcrlnnd.     Tlus  is  not  voi 

iway ;  but  in  1803  he  giics  lo  Stmsburgti  and  diMt 

sapeake  district,  in  the  state  of  Oclaware.     In  IS 

f  ia  on  Dauplun  circuit,  near  Harrisburgh.     During  the  I 

ul  beuD  Id  the  bailie,  uiitl  Uj'  Dune  OwoD  In  thw  W 


years  succeeding  he  is  presiding  elder  on  Susquehanna  dis- 
trict. He  now  could  make  comparatively  frequent  visits  at 
his  humble  cottage  in  Kingston,  but  not  long  to  remain.  In 
1808  he  is  appointed  to  Lycoming  circuit,  among  the  hemlock 
and  spruce  affamps  of  Center  wmnty.  In  1809  he 
naan  circuit,  made  up  of  small  settlements  at  d\s\a,iA  ^wiS 
to  be  traversed  over  bridle  paths  and  moat  lio^'iNiVft 
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All  this  time  Mr.  Owen's  family  had  lived  in  a  compan- 
tively  comfortable  little  house,  which  he  built  himself,  stUl 
standing  in  Kingston,  where  industry  and  ectmomy  pnv 
sided.  Mrs.  Owen,  a  neat  little  body,  and  her  daughten. 
took  in  work  when  they  could  get  it,  and  earned  a  gretl 
part  of  their  living.  !Mrs.  Owen,  as  is  now  remombepcd, 
often  came  to  Mrs.  Myers's  with  yam  which  she  had  spun 
for  her,  and  carried  home  necessaries,  which  she  received  in 
compensation  for  her  labor.  She  wore  a  plain,  clean  dreo, 
a  check  apron,  a  white  neckerchief,  and  a  strap  cap,  all 
beautifully  ckmn  and  smoothly  ironed.  Her  conversation 
and  manners  were  plain,  simple,  modest,  and  pious.  Such 
was  the  woman  that  Mr.  Owen  felt  himself  call€^d  to  leave 
in  charge  of  his  affairs  for  weeks  antl  months  together,  with 
the  privilege  of  earning  much  of  her  own  living,  and  pro- 
viding for  and  directing  her  children. 

In  1810  Mr.  Owen  is  appointed  to  Cayuga  circuit;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  removed  his  family.  In  1811  he 
is  on  Seneca  circuit;  and  in  1812  New  Amsterdam,  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  Holland  Purchase  mission,  constitutes  the 
scents  of  his  labors.  With  this  vear  his  effective  labors  ttT- 
minate.*  He  had  a  strong  will  an<l  iron  nerA'es,  but  noth- 
ing can  stand  intense  an<l  protraeted  friction.  Ho  hat]  M'eii 
more  than  threescore  vears.  Durinj^  all  these  vears,  atW 
he  reached  his  majority,  his  motto  was.  Work  !  work  !  work! 
this  world  is  no  jilaee  \nr  rrst.  His  face  was  wrinkbtl.  hi!i 
head  bald,  and  what  of  his  hair  remained  was  as  white  a« 
show.  Tile  concluding  j>aragraph  of  the  menmir  iu  tin* 
Minutes  of  this  brave  t)ld  soldier  of  the  cross  i:»  as 
f»»ilows : 

^'Anninjj  Owrii  labored  faithl'ullv,  and  endunnl  much 
hardui'ss  as  a  good  snldi^r  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lias  Uvn 
ren<leretl  a  great  blessing  to  many  souls.  In  iHlC),  in  ci»n- 
sequenee   of  bodily  debility,  he   received  a  supi^numuattll 

*  Mr.  Dnipi-r  sa\f<  tint  Mr.  Owi-n  iVnl  n«»t  taki-  clirinri^  i»f  Ni'W  Anwtcr- 
iliiin,  liiit  Ht'ti-r  :Jti-iii!iiiu'  a  ^•-^^  •inartiTly  iii«i-tiiiL'r<  f'T  liiiii.  iftlulv  he 
at  tllr  Nolltll  oil  bUMlUpS,  Uv:  TiVVTvAV*  \\\*  \A^^*^'  "^  I'lySM-r*. 
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relation,  in  which  he  remained  till  he  expired  at  his  own 
house,  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  Cayuga  county,-  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  of  the  prevalent 
epidemic.  His  wife  also,  about  twelve  hours  after  his 
decease,  followed  him  to  the  world  of  spirits.  He  died  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  manifested  great 
patience  and  resignation  in  the  midst  of  his  affliction ;  his 
'  confidence  remained  firm  till  his  latest  struggle.  He  was 
entirely  willing  to  leave  the  world,  and,  without  doubt,  died 
in  peace,  and  is  now  receiving  the  reward  of  his  labors. 
Surely  the  last  end  of  the  good  man  is  peace." 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  an  earnest  spirit.  He  labored 
with  all  his  might.  He  had  a  great  voice,  and  he  did  not 
spare  it.  He  thundered  forth  the  terrors  of  4he  law  in  such 
tremendous  tones,  and  prayed  with  such  energy  and  power 
that  he  was  often  called  "  bawling  Owen."  It  was  not  all 
voice,  however.  He  was  a  man  of  great  religious  sym- 
pathy, and  of  mighty  faith.  Under  his  preaching  sinners 
trembled,  and  sometimes  fell  to  the  ground  like  dead 
inen. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  certain  want  of  polish  and  delicacy 
of  expression  about  the  old  blacksmith  which  oflen  gave 
huge  offense,  but  which  sometimes  was  telling,  and  cowed 
opposers.  An  eye  and  ear  witness  related  to  us,  many 
years  since,  a  somewhat  characteristic  assault  upon  a  man 
of  note  in  Wayne  county.  He  was  a  land,  agent,  and  a 
zealous  Presbyterian.  The  preacher  aimed  a  blow  at 
"  land-jobbers."  They  were,  he  said,  like  a  land-jobber  of 
old,  who  offered  to  give  away  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
Avhen  the  poor  devil  had  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  world. 
The  gentleman  was  uneasy  under  the  sarcasm,  but  kept  his 
propriety  until  a  terrible  bolt  fell  upon  the  head  of  "the 
Presbyterians ;"  then  he  arose  and  said :  "  It  is  too  bad, 
and  I  cannot  endure  it."  "  Sit  down,  sir  !"  thundered  the 
prea^'her.  The  enraged  hearer  took  his  seat  and  held  his 
peace  for  a  few  minutes,  when  another  shafl  brought  him  to 
his  feet  again.     "  I  won't  endure   such  ms\x\l^  V*   ^^\^  \^&. 
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*'Tobe  called  an  eagle-eyed  Freabyterian  and  a  blue-skisbf 
■,  is  more  than  I  will  put  up  with !"    "  If  you  am 
I  silent  until  I  get  through,  sir,"  said  the  ptvac.her.  "■  I  rii 
Kicomplain  of  you  to  a  magistrate  and  have  you  tnkcn  en* 
The  gentleniau  aat  down,  and  conoIudt.Hl  Uicre  *m 
mo  better  way  than  to  stand  the  storm,  as  he  was  nxi  prood 
»  flee. 
The  following  illustrations  of  Owen's  character  are  Onn 
[;»  communication    from   Mr.  Anson   Goodrich,  of  S•]al^ 
I  Wayne  county.     He  says :  "  Father  Owen  was  ■  x^oot) 
Igood  man,  very  eccentric,  and  at  times  quite  vJoquimt.    I 
Paever  listened  to  the  man  who  would  excel  him  in  preKl^ 
e  terrors  of  the  law  against  the  woriiers  of  iniquity,    h 
ter  of  JSOS  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Wilhi^bim^J 
■''-quarterly  meeting  woa  held  in  the  court-honse.     On  S 
flay  evening  there  was  a  bait  held  at  a  public  hoi 
that  the  sound  of  the  violin  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
old  gentleman  prayed  most  fervently  that  the  Lord  « 
'shake  the  company  over  h^ll,  and  put  a  slop  to  t 
gut  and  hoi-se-hair  squeaking.'     The  neat  morning,  wIm 
was  preaching  from  the  text,  '  He  that  believetb  not  4 
ha  damned,'  the  boys  put  some  brimstone  undtir  tlie  I 
^_    log  in  the  south  fire-place,  and  were  waiting  ou  tip>ta 
^b'tue  tlie  result.     When  the  efliuvia  was  perceptible  ti 
^H 'knowing  ones,  the  preacher   ejcclaimed  with  a  voico  1 
^H'^under:  '  Unless  you  repent  and  are  converted  you  wiH 
^^EHk  damned  1'     And  with  his  strong  voice  raised  to  IM  Ij 
^^■wt  pitch,  and  with  a  stump  of  his  f<x)t  on 
^^Lbringing  bis  ftst  down  upon  the  judge's  desk,  be  roanl^ 
^HlSinncrs,  don't  you  smell  hell  V 
^^m     "  The  old  gentleman  sccrncd  in  his  clement  « 
^^^dtibating  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  elMiliun  «nl  r 
tion.     Un  one  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  at  1 
Woodbrirlgc's,  the  Bcv.  Sctli  Willistfln  was 
L        major's  iuvitalion.     The  l^st  was:  '  Who  will  liave  ■! 
K       to  be  saved  and  come  to  tlia  knowledge  of  tlie  tnttfa.' 
■      urj^J  tiiat  Christ  died  for  all,  nob  a  part,  a*  auDia  BNn 
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preach,  and  labor  to  make  people  believe.  These  hirelings, 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  make 
men  believe  siich  palpable  nonsense  as  to  make  a  horse-nail 
out  of  cold  iron.  They  find  the  sheep  in  the  mud,  pull  the 
fleece  off,  and  then  say, '  Poor  sheep,  poor  sheep !'  Afler  the 
sermon  Father  Owen  said :  '  Brother  Williston,  will  you  close 
by  prayer?'  '  No,'  was  the  response.  Mr.  Williston  retired 
to  an  adjoining  room,  and  told  the  major  he  believed  Mr. 
Owen  to  be  a  deceived  man ;  upon  hearing  which,  the  next 
day.  Father  Owen  replied :  '  Tell  Mr.  Williston,  if  it  is  so 
it  was  decreed  from  all  eternity.' " 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  sometimes  quite  witty. 
In  one  of  his  sermons  he  was  rallying  the  worldlings.  "A 
man,"  said  he,  "  who  is  seeking  happiness  in  the  world,  is 
just  like  a  cat  chasing  her  own  tail ;  she  is  often  just  on  the 
point  of  catching  it,  but  it  flies  away,  and  she  never  quite 
gets  hold  of  it."  Some  rowdies  in  Huntington  once  shaved 
his  horse's  tail.  In  the  morning  he  came  out  with  his  sad- 
dle-bags upon  his  arm,  to  mount  his  trusty  beast  standing 
by  the  bars ;  and  observing  the  poor  animal's  degradation, 
afler  a  moment's  surprise  he  threw  his  saddle-bags  across 
the  saddle  with  an  amusing  expression  of  submission  to  the 
insult,  and  a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  fate,  and 
a  mixing  of  the  pious  and  the  ludicrous,  which  was  not 
uncommon  with  him;  "Glory  fo  God!"  said  he,  "he  is 
not  like  Samson,  for  he  is  as  strong  as  ever."  As  a  matter 
of  course,  his  indignant  host  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
exchanged  his  purposes  of  retribution  on  the  perpetrators  of 
the  indignity  for  admiration  of  the  patience  and  good-humor 
of  his  insulted  but  worthy  guest. 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  ready  man.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
prepare  a  sermon  under  almost  any  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Bedford  relates  a  singular  instance  in  point.  He  had  an 
appointment  at  her  father's  house,  but  did  not  arrive  until 
the  people  had  waited  for  a  long  time,  and  were  about  to 
leave.  He  came  in,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  sung  and 
prayed,  and  opening  the  large  family  Bible  ^\i\c3!a.\ai^  xx^xjl 
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the  stind  before  Kim,  he  read  for  his  text  the  first  wordu 
which  he  saw,  and  went  on  with  his  discourse.  Ailer  the 
meeting  was  closed  and  the  people  had  retired,  Mrs.  $utt4« 
said :  "  Brother  Owen,  how  canio  you  to  take  your  text 
from  the  Apocrypha  to-day?"  "The  Apocrypha!"  ex- 
claimed ho  in  surprise ;  "  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  the 
Apocrypha."  "No,  indeed,"  says  Mrs.  Suttjm  ;  "but  y»w 
took  your  text  from  the  first  book  of  Eadrai?'*  "  Did  I, 
indeed?"  said  he;  "well,  sister,  say  nothing  about  it;  tlie 
people  will  not  know  the  difference." 

The  ohl  soldier  sometimes  made  chance  shots  which  did 
great  execution.  On  one  occasion  he  fell  in  with  a  gentle- 
man, like  himself,  traveling  on  horseback,  to  whom,  as  wm 
his  custom  on  almost  all  occasions,  he  broached  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  found  the  stranger  to  be  skeptical,  and  he 
entered  into  an  argument  with  him  upon  the  claims  of 
revelation.  So  far  as  he  cuul<l  ju<ige,  liis  reasoning  priMluced 
no  impression  u[><)n  the  mind  of  the  gentlenuui.  They 
came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  where  they  bade  each  other  ■ 
civil  adieu.  The  itinerant  pri'acher,  as  though  siMzed  by 
some  sud<len  ins])irati<>n,  turned  hastily  about  ami  calUii 
out:  *'Se*^  litTe.  my  friend,  I  have  two  mon*  tliingn  ti>  sav  0» 
you  whicli  I  wisii  you  not  to  forgi*t."  *•  Wliat  ari»  thev  P 
«lfmandiMl  liie  stranger.  "  Hell  is  liot  an<l  eti-rnity  is  long!" 
was  the  answt-r.  Si* vend  years  elapsiMJ.  and  the  interview 
with  tile  stranger  had  passed  from  the  mind  of  Mr,  Owiiu 
when  at\er  meeting,  perhaj)s  a  (|iiarterly  meeting,  ho  wi* 
accosted  by  a  gentleman,  who  referred  to  the  converKatitn 
by  the  way  and  asked  him  if  he  di<i  not  ivmeinber  it,  addii^: 
"'J'liose  two  tilings  which  you  wished  nie  not  tu  f>nst-t 
Oisteiietl  tln'iiiseives  upon  mv  mind,  and  [  never  unt  riil  u\ 
iheni  until  1  sought  and  found  the  Saviour.**  IL*  luiil  then 
been  for  y«'ars  a  memberof  the  Methodist  Kpisotpal  Lining 
ami  had  desired  to  meet  with  the  man  who  h:ul  so  m\ste- 
riously  bei'ii  the  instrument  of  his  conver.Mon,  not  knowing 
who  he  Mas  (tr  where  he  eoiilij  bi>  tbuud. 

Anning  Owen  was  a  plain,   blunt   man,  sometiiuet  un- 
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ceremonious  and  rude,  but  always  conscientious  and  zealous 
for  God  and  the  truth.  He  feared  neither  men  nor  devils : 
he  spared  no  vice,  no  error,  nor  had  he  much  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  abetted  either.  A  Presbyterian  of 
high  character  and  standing,  who  often  listened  to  him  in  . 
the  days  of  his  vigor,  remarked  to  us  a  few  days  since : 
"  Mr.  Owen  was  down  on  the  is7ns.  He  had  a  passage  in 
almost  every  prayer  against  them.  It  was  this  :  '  O  Lord, 
put  a  stop  to  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Heathenism, 
Atheism,  Deism,  Universalism,  Calvinism,  and  all  other 
Devilisms.' "  v 

It  was  evident  that  our  Presbyterian  friend  considered  Mr. 
Owen's  classification  of  the  isms  somewhat  defective,  still  the 
passage  from  the  prayer  was  quoted  with  great  good-nature. 
The  fact  is,  Owen  was  rather  a  licensed  character,  scarcely  held 
amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  taste  and  social  propriety. 
He  had  a  standard  of  his  own,  and  cared  very  little  whether 
it  w^as  approved  by  others  or  not.  His  mission  was  to  re- 
prove the  vices,  errors,  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  to  turn 
sinners  to  God;  and  he  was  successful.  Whether  his  meas- 
ures were  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted  is  not  now 
the  question ;  that  he  was  an  instrument  of  much  good  is 
historically  true.  That  he  had  admirable  qualifications  for 
the  rugged  work  of  a  pioneer  preacher,  is  not  a  debatable 
question.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  in  no  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  selection  and  the  adaptation  of  the  agencies  which 
were  employed  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  in 
Europe  and  America;  and  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
movement  in  the  interior  does  not  furnish  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Owen  had  a  wonderful  command  over  his  feelings. 
He  encountered  some  domestic  afflictions.  His  only  son 
sickened  and  died ;  his  name  was  Benjamin,  and  he  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob,  by  the  same  name, 
was  to  him.  Mr.  Owen  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
this  beloved  and  only  son.     His  beloved  ^aWy  NNt3kS»  Va^fw^\!L 
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sick  when  he  was  on  one  of  his  distant  circuits.  He 
sent  for  and  came,  but  Sally  was  in  her  shroud.  He  vm 
not  disappointed,  for,  as  he  alleged,  as  he  was  pursuing  hit 
way  at  night  he  saw  Sally  arrayed  in  a  clean  white  robe, 
and  heard  heavenly  music.  This  he  took  for  a  warning  that 
she  was  no  more  among  the  living.  He  preached  her 
funeral  sermon,  and  while  he  spoke  of  her  conversion  and 
pious  life,  and  of  the  vision  which  he  liad  ou  tlie  way,  the 
great  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes  in  quick  succession.  His 
sunburnt  and  wrinkled  face,  and  his  snow-white  loclu, 
associated  with  the  tenderness  of  his  expressions,  together 
with  a  sight  of  the  cold  clay  of  the  lovely  girl,  wrung  tears 
from  all  eyes,  and  lefl  impressions  which  time  could  never 
efface.  It  was  the  predominance  of  the  religious  sentiment 
in  Mr.  Owen,  and  not  the  want  of  natural  sympathy,  which 
forced  him  into  a  position  which  in  another  would  hardly  be 
excused. 

The  following  sketches,  from  an  able  pen,  will  furnish  a 
suitable  conclusion  to  the  portrait  which  we  liave  uttempted. 
Tlicy  are  copied  from  articles  on  "  The  Wyoming  Valley," 
in  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  by  the  Kov.  David 
Holmes  : 

"  IMiysirally,  Anning  Owen  was  a  little  abuve  thi»  ordinary 
size,  with  a  dark  complexion,  piiTcing  eye,  athletic  in  ap- 
pearanc<s  and  in  fact  possossc'd  of  a  constitution  i*a|»able  ot* 
great  endurance.  His  mental  charaeter,  though  giNNl,  was 
notstron<rlv  marked  with  anv  extniordinarv  feature.  Jusstice 
re^piires  us  to  say,  h<jwever,  that  he  |M)ssi'ssi»d  a  S4)und  mind, 
discriminating  judgment,  united  with  great  firmness  and 
(U'cisioii  (»f  character.  Coiiviuced  he  was  right,  and  his 
purjMtse  <»iice  tiirnu'd,  nor  men  nor  ilevils  c«'uld  tuni  him 
aside.      JMivsicallv  and  intelleetuallv,  he   was  bv  natural 

*  ft  ft      7  « 

constitution  just  the  man  lor  a  ^[etluHjist  preacher  in  the 
day  in  which  he  lived. 

*'  His  literary  ac(piirements  were  small.  Tnblest  with 
early  advantages,  ami  li;iviri<:  cnrameiieeil  hi'i  ministrv  at  an 
adyaiiccd  periud  <»f  life,  it  ci'uKl  not  be  expected  he  w«>uld 
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distinguish  himself  in  the  departments  of  science.  Besides 
this,  the  nature  of  the  work  in  those  days  threw  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment. The  circuits  were  often  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
and  the  roads  almost  impassable-;  the  rides  were  long,  and 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week^Ued  with  an  appointment. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  acquisition  of  literature  was 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of;  and  yet  such  a  man  as  Owen 
could  never  be  at  loss  for  adequate  means  of  communication 
with  the  people.  He  regarded  the  Gospel  as  perfect  in 
itself,  not  needing  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric  or  the 
tinsel  of  human  learning  to  make  it  efficacious;  and  if  he 
might  not  draw  materials  from  scientific  sources,  yet  he  had 
a  resort  which  never  failed  him,  namely,  the  Bible,  common 
sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  figures  were 
natural,  not  fantastic;  not  the  unreal  creations  of  a  wild  and 
unchained  imagination,  but  chosen  from  real  life,  and  adapted 
to  impress  the  mind  of  every  grade  of  hearers.  His  speech 
was  not  with  'enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.' 

"  The  zeal  of  Owen  was  limited  only  by  his  ability.  He 
seemed  never  to  forget  that  his  appropriate  business  was  to 

save  souls ; 

'  To  cry,  Behold  the  Lamb  I ' 

hence  wherever  he  went,  whether  in  the  populous  town  or 
'  in  the  country  waste,'  in  public  or  in  private,  he  was  in 
qviest  of  soujs  for  whom  the  Saviour  died  ;  and  if  persever- 
ance in  exhortation,  entreaty,  warning,  supplication,  and 
prayer  could  prevail^  he  never  failed  of  the  object. 

"  His  warnings  and  reproofs  were  sometimes  delivered 
with  a  bluntness  that  would  no  doubt  offend  the  delicate 
ear  in  these  days  of  refinement  and  fastidiousness;  yet 
the  fruits  often  illustrated  the  saying  of  the  wise  man : 
'  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver.'" 

Anning  Owen  was  a  man  of  mighty  faith  and  persevering 
prayer.     It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  \\\iu  NS'\\e\\  ^tc^\^vw% 
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elder,  that  the  people  always  expected  conversit»ns  at  bii 
quarterly  meetings.  He  made  his  appeals  direct  to  the 
heart,  and  if  he  saw  the  siimer  affected  under  his  preaching, 
he  was  sure  to  seek  him  when  his  sermon  was  ended,  and 
seldom  left  him  until  happily  converted  to  God.  Often  hu 
he  spent  most  of  the  night^n  prayer  for  the  conversiun  of 
a  single  soul. 

Owen  was  greatly  fond  of  singing,  and  sung  much  him- 
self; not  that  kind  of  shiging  which  sacrifices  piety  and 
sense  to  mere  soutul,  but  spiritual  singing,  that  which  makes 
"  melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord."  His  voice  was  stnmg 
and  flexible,  and  distinguished  for  its  richno4»s  and  nifludy. 
There  was  one  hynm  which  more,  than  any  other  he  delighted 
to  sing.  It  was  called  "The  Band  of  !Music,"  and  com- 
mences : 

*'  O  how  oharinin^  I 
O  how  fhtirmiiijjr  I'' 

This  hynm  ho  sung  at  camp-meetings  and  quarterly  meet- 
iFigs,  in  love-feasts,  ])rayer-meetings,  and  class-meetings;  be 
sung  it  on  horseback  as  he  traversed  the  wilderness  in  quest 
of  souls,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  his  last  strength  was 
employed  in  singing 

''()  how  chumrm^  I 
i)  how  churiiiin^  I'* 

his  voice  faiU'd,  and  an  an<relic  band  bore  him  awav  to  unite 
in  the  "  music  "  of  heaven. 

WILLIAM    COLUEUT 

was  a  man  of  deep  arid  ardent  i»it'ty.  His  love  ftir  Godand 
his  tl'i low-creatures  was  thi^  controlliug  principh*  of  his  life. 
His  zeal  was  a  stcadv  flame.  No  labor  or  luizani  turned 
him  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  counttii  not  his  own 
life  <lear  to  him  si>  that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  j«iy. 
He  travelc<l  in  all  c\tri>mities  of  weather,  and  endur«*d  the 
^Tcatest  pnvati«»ns  in  his  Muster's  serviiv.  He  pn^aclml 
in<TssiUitl\\  and  sntlerei\  i\»/\\\\e\vs\  \A  \\\vAA\\vcv:\v ^»i\owii»iiA 
t4}  his  tnilt  to  l:u»i;uis\\  \ov  \\;v\\\  o<  -aWvaxnIw^w, 
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In  this  country  Mr.  Colbert  was  properly  a  missionary, 
and  his  work  was  missionary  work.  He  broke  up  as  much 
new  ground  as  any  other  man  of  his  period,  and  then 
the  itinerant  work  mostly  consisted  in  surveying  and  open- 
ing new  fields  of  labor.  Of  what  he  passed  through  as  a 
pioneer  preacher  we  of  the  present  generation  can  form  but 
an  imperfect  estimate.  In  making  up  the  account  we  must 
not  merely  take  the  measure  of  his  labors  in  new  ftelds, 
but  we  must  consider  who  he  was  and  what  obstacles  pre- 
sented themelves  in  his  vast  and  numerous  fields  of  mission- 
ary toil. 

Mr.  Colbert  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  refined  society. 
The  contrast  between  the  comfortable  and  el^ant  homes  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware  and  the  log-cabins  and  the  stinted 
and  homely  fare  of  the  New  England  settlers  in  Western 
New  York,  was  so  great  as  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  his 
nature,  and  fill  him  with  disgust  and  loathing.  When  he 
wanted  retirement,  to  be  compelled  to  sit  down  among  a 
troop  of  noisy  children,  and,  at  his  quarterly  meetings,  to 
be  crowded  to  sufFoeation  at  his  lodging  places  by  a  flood 
of  company,  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  G)lbert  was 
more  disagreeable  than  the  terrors  and  gloom  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  The  poor  cookery,  cold  houses,  dirt,  and  in- 
sects of  a  new  country  were  to  him  real  evils,  for  he  liad 
not  been  accustomed  to  such  things.  These,  with  a  thousand 
and  one  unmentionable  troubles,  our  missionary  endured 
for  the  sake  of  Clii-ist  and  tlie  love  of  souls.  In  labors  he 
was  abundant.  In  journeys,  exposure,  frequent  preaching, 
]n.Tsevering,  earnest  efforts  to  extend  the  reign  of  Christ 
and  save  souls,  he  had  few  equals  and  perhaps  no  superior. 

In  his  missionary  tours  in  Tioga  and  the  lake  country  in 
1702  and   179J5,  his  want  of  that  immediate  success  wliich 
aUeiided  many  of  the  old  pioneers  must  have  been  exci.e*!- 
iiigly  trying  to  his  faith  and  patience,     llvi  Vi\N^^>\viOv  '^^^vvc 
months  in  Tioga  and  only  "joined  three  Y>eTs<>\\v>\\\  v»v)v.'\vlVnj  . 
Everywhere   there    seemed    to   be  a   sloWd  \v\<\\VXvr>cv!\vvivi  n^> 
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religion ;  the  only  symptom  of  any  interest  on  the  suhjeet 
of  Methodism  often  was  sharp  opposition.  There  were  ex- 
ceptions to  this  condition  of  things,  noble  exceptions,  bat 
they  were  mere  exceptions.  Some  of  the  better  class  of 
settlers  received  him  to  the  hospitality  of  their  hearths: 
but  even  these,  while  they  treated  the  messenger  with  ^^ 
spect^  rejected  the  message.  Still  he  held  on,  bore  himself 
nobly,  having  confidence  that  the  seed  which  he  was  scatter- 
ing would  not  all  fail  to  vegetate ;  and  after  nine  years  of 
absence  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  labor  to  find  manr 

■ 

green  spots  which  were  sterile  when  first  visited  by  him. 
The  hard  blows  which  had  been  struck  had  caused  the  solid 

■ 

rocks  to  crumble,  and  the  way  was  now  comparatively  plain. 
What  strength  of  will,  what  plodding  industry,  what  patient 
endurance,  what  hope,  what  far-reaching  faith  were  necessary 
during  those  hard  old  times,  when  Colbert  first  climbed  the 
mountains  of  the  Susquehanna  and  waded  the  swamps  among 
the  lakes !     And  all  these  he  had. 

Mr.  Colbert  was  a  good  preacher,  sound  in  doctrine,  dear 
in  method,  plain  and  practical,  cogent  in  reasoning,  and 
earnest  in  his  appeals.  His  object  was  not  so  much  to  shin' 
as  to  do  good. 

ITc  was  a  true-hearted  Methodist.  The  New  England 
theology,  with  which  he  came  into  frequent  ct^ntaot,  was 
an  abomination  to  him.  llie  ruU^  of  the  Discipline  he 
tried  to  keep^  and  not  mend.  But  he  was  no  bigi>t;  hb 
arms  of  charity  embraced  all  who  love  our  Li>itl  Jeiiif 
Christ. 

The  diary  from  whicli  we  have  so  larg«»ly  quoted  shovi 
that  our  missionary  was  a  student.  lie  read  the  best  books. 
as  his  scanty  time  and  opportunities  allowed,  and  profited 
by  thom.  Ilis  keeping  a  diary,  and  kcM^pinij  it  up  to  the 
end  of  his  kmg  life,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  is  an  evidence  o( 
his  literjiry  tiuste,  metlnnlieal  habits,  and  indf>mitable  pewe- 
verance.  Tlic  lads  <»f  U\\s  *V\\\t^%  «\\w\jl<»  and  unstudied  •» 
it  18,  are  a  legacy  to  h\a  liauvvVy  mA  \o  >2s\a  Oonx^  Xsvt^ni^ 
price.    He  was  rather  ur^r  «\i»,^^  ^^^^ss^\ik^V««^ 
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form,  neat  in  person,  somewhat  sensitive,  and  always  doing 
something. 

Mr.  Jesse  Bowman,  of  Brier  Creek,  Pa.,  recollects  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  perfectly,  and  has  fiirnished  us  the 
following  note  of  some  of  his  peculiarities :  **  Mr.  Colbert 
was  a  small,  slender  man,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  not  more;  wore  buckskin  breeches,  or  small 
clothes,  which  he  furbished  up  and  repaired  with  yellow  ochre, 
with  which  he  was  always  supplied." 

From  a  letter  which  Mr.  Colbert  wrote  to  Judge  Dorsey, 
bearing  date  March,  1805,  we  learn  that  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stroud  on  Nov.  1,  1804.  From  t^is 
time  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  county.  Pa.,  was  Mr.  Colbert's 
home.  He  located  in  1811,  was  received  again  into  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1826,  but  did  not  do  effective 
service.  He  lived  much  respected  until  1833,  when  he  was 
called  to  his  great  reward.  His  body  reposes  in  the  old 
graveyard  in  Stroudsburg,  there  to  await  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet. 

BENONI    HARRIS. 

Among  the  men  of  small  talents,  and  yet  of  great  piety 
and  marked  character,  who  took  a  part  in  the  labors  of  the 
itinerancy  in  our  field,  is  the  man  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  section.  Benoni  was  shabbily  dressed,  and 
was  too  simple  to  meet  the  taste  even  of  those  times  of  com- 
parative simplicity.  His  exceedingly  plain  manners  and 
his  eccentricities  mortified  the  preachers,  and  sometimes 
oflfended  the  people,  and  at  the  conference  of  1810  a  con- 
certed eflfort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  little  fellow, 
which  proved  successful.  A  record  on  the  Journal  of  that 
year  says :  "  Benoni  Harris  was  charged  with  improprieties 
relative  to  dress,  and  a  singular  method  of  preaching,  and 
he  was  advised  to  locate."  This  advice  he  followed.^  and  tW 
conference  raised  a  collection  of  fifteen  doW^t^  ^vi\  ^\\^^ 
"benefit 
Thus  closed  six  years  in  the  itinerancy  of  one  o^  \Xv<^  \>^vX> 
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and  yet  the  most  singular  men  who  ever  entered  it.  He 
was  a  very  short  man,  not  more,  we  should  think,  than  five 
feet.  He  traveled  Otsego  circuit  in  1805  and  1806,  and  we 
recollect  him  well.  Short  as  he  was,  he  was  loud.  When 
fairly  under  way  he  would  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  and 
then  dash  them  down,  and  stamp  with  his  feet  till  ho  made 
things  jar. 

Ilis  stamping  propensities  once  resulted  in  a  m<«t  ludi- 
crous scene.  He  was  preaching  in  a  sap  bush,  and,  havini; 
no  stage  provided,  he  took  his  position  upon  the  head  of  a 
hogshead.  He  preached  and  stamped  until  his  foundatii« 
gave  way,  and  down  went  the  little  man  into  the  hogshead ! 
The  people  laughed,  but  supposed  the  scene  would  soon  be 
changed,  when  the  eccentric  little  preacher  should  take 
another  position.  But  how  was  tiieir  amusement  increased 
when  he  went  on  with  his  sermon  without  the  intcrruptiiio 
of  a  sentence !  his  bald  head  just  in  sight,  and  his  hands  first 
flung  up  above  his  head,  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  chime 
of  the  hogshoiid !  When  his  sermon  was  concluded  he  wm 
assisted  out  of  his  awkward  pulpit,  and,  after  a  powerful 
prayer,  he  dismissed  the  people. 

His  amena  were  astounding,  sometimes  even  to  the  earn- 
est old  ^Methodists,  But  ofleu  much  more  so  to  the  wicked. 
The  turnpike  froFU  Albany  to  Coopcrstown  was  construct*^ 
during  the  time  of  his  traveling  Otsego.  It  passed  i»ur 
father's  house,  wliere  Benoni  often  ealkn:!.  One  morning  he 
nxle  on  W(»st,  and  a  gang  of  ''the  turnpikers"  were  nioviDi; 
along  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  wret«*hedly  niiumttHl, 
and  made  anything  but  a  respectable  appearance.  A  wac 
of  the  company  bantered  him  to  trade  hors«*s.  but  he  lumif 
no  n'ply.  Thi'V  jeered  him  incessiuitly.  while  he  did  n^i 
a[)p<'ar  to  hear  them,  or  even  to  know  thi*y  wen*  iherv. 
Fiiijillv  oneof  tliein  suni;  out,  "  Lord  l>less  Bn»ther  Harri*." 
Then  he  broke  silenee,  and  his  response  was  "A — men,**  »:ih 
a  voice  of  thunder.  The.  whole  gang  were  taken  down. 
They  ])aus<'d  and  let  **  Hrother  Harris*^  pass  un  witlHKit 
i\in\ii'V  iuulebl;iru»u^  \\\\\v:\\  W  <Y\^  Hi \v\\v>w\.  vLttA;rin;r  anoUtei' 
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word,  or  turning  to  see  what  had  become  of  his  troublesome 
traveling  companions. 

In  those  days  we  were  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age, 
and  Benoni  was  about  our  height,  but  considerably  heavier. 
We  saw  him  baptize,  by  immersion,  in  Red  Creek  two  full 
grown  young  men,  one  of  them  Benjamin  G.  Paddock,  and 
a  young  lady,  and  there  we  marveled  at  his  physical 
strength,  for  he  did  the  work  manfully. 

We  were  oflen  deeply  impressed  under  his  earnest  ser- 
mons,  but  were  prodigiously  mortified  at  his  slovenly 
appearance,  the  rack  of  bones  which  he  rode,  and  his 
saddle  and  bridle,  which  in  sundry  places  were  tied  up 
with  tow  strings.  He  was  as  happy  as  a  king  amid  all 
the  horrors  of  poverty,  dirt,  and  rags.  He  was  a  good 
man,  without  economy.  He  died  in  peace,  and  now  needs 
no  sympathy. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Benoni  Harris,  it  ought  to  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  his  shabby  appearance  and  his 
oddities,  he  sometimes  made  a  successful  dash  into  the  ene- 
my's camp.  He  once  called  upon  a  vile  opposer,  and  asked 
the  privilege  of  praying  in  his  house.  At  first  he  received 
abuse,  and  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  house. 
But  he  kindly  and  earnestly  expostulated  with  the  enraged 
msLYiy  when,  perhaps,  his  smallness  of  stature  and  his  child- 
like simplicity  were  his  only  protection  from  personal  vio- 
lence. He  knelt  and  prayed  while  the  fellow  swore.  His 
prayer  concluded,  he  asked  him  to  go  that  evening  and 
hear  him  preach.  The  proposition  was  rejected  with  curs- 
ing and  bitterness.  Nothing  daunted,  the  little  meek  pov- 
erty-stricken saint  says :  "  You  will  go,  I  know  you  will, 
and  you  will  be  converted."  The  enraged  infidel  was  utterly 
surprised  that  any  human  being  could  hear  such  abuse 
with  such  patience,  and  half  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
from  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  visitor,  he  prom- 
ised to  attend  meeting,  and  Benoni  left.  His  friend  was  at 
meeting  in  good  time,  and  received  extra  attention  from  the  . 
preacher.     The  result  was  that  before  iWicie^e^^xi!^  ^imifeAL. 
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the  infidel  was  on  his  knees.     He  was  soundly  converted 
and  beciirae  a  strong  and  influential  Methodist. 

Bononi  made  several  efforts  to  regain  his  standing  in  tlie 
conference,  but  the  body  was  inexorable.  Tie  boro  his  dis- 
appointments with  Christian  meekness,  and  continued  dor- 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life  to  labor  in  the  capacity  of  a  local 
preacher,  and  received  many  marks  of  affection  from  the 
people,  whose  kind  consideration  kept  him  fed  and  clothed; 
and  this  was  all  he  car^d  for,  so  far  as  temporal  interest! 
are  concerned. 

JONATHAN  NEWMAN. 

Our  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  the  objects 
and  aspects  of  a  newly  settled  country.  Our  native  town 
was  partially  settled  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the 
settlers  sliared  a  common  fate  with  that  of  their  neighbors 
in  Clierry  Valley,  when  this  portion  of  the  country  was 
overrun  by  the  Indians  and  Tories.  The  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants not  able  to  bear  arms  fled  in  dismay  ;  some  were 
cruelly  murdered,  women  and  children  wore  made  prison- 
ers, houses  wore  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  infant  settl»> 
monts  were  whollv  laid  waste. 

A  Her  the  acknowledgment  of  American  indoi>cndence  bj 
the  mother  eountrv,  the  scattered  inhabitants  returned  to 
their  desolated  homes,  and  erected  dwellings,  such  as  ihej 
couM,  and  sot  out  anew  to  live.  When  a  hn\  we  of\en  listened 
to  tales  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  from  the  people,  male 
and  female,  who  wi-re  actors  and  sufferers  in  th«»8e  troub- 
lous tiFues.  (iur  fust  reeolleetions  reach  back  to  the  |>eri«kl 
when  most  of  them  were  still  living  ui  their  lik^-oaibins. 
There  w<Te  only  some  three  ar  four  exci>ptions  in  the 
neighborhoiid,  and  two  of  these  were  public  hf»use8.  Tlie 
settlements  were  small  and  widely  si>|mratiH],  tho  roads 
were  terrible,  and,  of  course,  the  pi'opie  poor. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  MethtKlist  preacb- 
ers  first  visiti*d  the  fKuitier  settlemi*nts  in  Otst'pii  coiiAtV, 
state  of  \cw  York.     Of  Uve  sw\Tv!t\u%H  uiul  privations  which 
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these  men  had  to  endure,  the  present  generation  can  have 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea.  Their  very  existence  depended 
upon  the  immediate  impression  which  they  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  rustic  population;  for  they  came  with  no 
other  claims  for  shelter  and  food  but  those  which  were  to 
be  inferred  from  their  divine  commission  to  bring  to  the 
hungry  sheep  of  the  wilderness  the  spiritual  food  whidi 
they  needed,  and  with,  which  none  as  yet  had  supplied  them. 
God  opened  the  heart  of  many  a  Lydia,  and  almost  mi- 
raculously supplied  the  wants  of  his  &.ithful,  self-drying 
servants. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  first  preachers  in  the 
interior  of  this  state  were  simplicity  of  manners,  ardent 
piety,  untiring  perseverance,  and  a  zeal  for  God  which  man- 
ifested itself  by  a  vehemence  of  manner,  both  in  prayer  and 
preaching,  which  many  in  these  days  would  consider  down- 
right rant  or  fanaticism.  We  do  not  say  this  was  the  case 
with  all.  There  were  some  who  were  eminently  sons  of 
consolation ;  but  the  thunderer  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  those 
times. 

The  opposition  with  which  they  had  to  contend  was 
fierce  and  often  foolish.  We  recollect  an  anecdote  related 
to  us  by  Mr.  Garrettson,  who  was  the  "  elder  "  under  whose 
supervision  the  first  preachers  were  sent  "  out  West "  in 
1791,  which  will  illustrate  the  case.  He  was  traveling  on 
horseback,  on  a  visitation  to  some  portion  of  his  district, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  man  traveling  in  the  same  way,  who, 
after  a  little  conversation,  sung  out,  with  earnestness,  'Have 
vou  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  What  news,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Garrettson. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  king  of  England  has  sent  over  a  parcel  of 
spies  that  they  call  Methodists,  and  they  are  ransacking  the 
whole  country ;  you  can  scarcely  go  amiss  of  them." 

"  My  friend,"  answered  Mr.  Garrettson,  "  these  men  are 
not  spies  sent  from  the  king  of  England,  they  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Most  High,  sent  by  him  to  warn  sinners  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  I  am  one  of  tbem?^    1^^  \)si«^  ^ife^ 
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gan  to  belabor  tho  stranger  in  old-fashioned  Methodiit 
preachers'  stylo,  when  the  exhortation  proving  too  warm  for 
him,  he  put  whip  to  his  horse  and  made  off. 

The  Methodist  preachers  of  those  early  times,  as  a  dnm, 
were  line-looking  men.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  not 
meanly  dressed,  and  were  respectably  mounted.  The 
people  loved  them,  and  were  ever  ready  to  share  with  them 
their  small  resources.  These  means  might  now  be  oon- 
sidered  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
To  travel  and  labor  night  and  day  for  six  montlis  or  a  year, 
and  only  receive  four  or  Jive  dollars  in  money^  would  be 
thought  an  absolutely  desperate  case  in  these  times  of 
Abundant  supplies  and  small  sacrifices.  This,  however,  irai 
oflen  dono  in  those  early  times. 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  first  preachers  who  visited 
our  paternal  residence  made  a  deep  and  an  abiding  ira(»«s- 
sion  upon  our  memory  and  heart.  They  camo  to  pray,  to 
sing,  and  to  exhort  both  parents  and  children  to  love  the 
Saviour.  Their  religious  exercisei*  in  the  family  were 
marked  by  sol  enmity  and  earnestness,  and  they  always  left 
a  blessing  behind  thom.  Their  sermons  consisted  mostly  in 
strong  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  often  produced  the 
most  marvelous  results. 

One  of  tlie  first  two  preachers  stationed  on  Otsego  circuit 
was  Jonathan  Newman,  a  man  of  marked  character.  He 
was  received  on  trial  and  stationtKi  on  this  circuit  in  1791, 
with  Philip  Wager,  and  reappointed  in  1792,  in  connection 
with  James  (Jovel.  In  17tKJ  ho  traveled  tm  the  Ilerkiraer 
eireuit  with  David  Hartine.  in  1704  he  was  stationed  in 
Albany  cirenit  witli  the  s;ime,  ami  '* Thomas  Woolsov  was 
to  eiiange  with  Jonathan  Newman  in  six  months/'  In  1796 
his  name  stands  among  those  ''who  are  under  a  locatitin 
tiu'ough  wiakufss  of  body  or  family  coneenis.-'  'llioro  are 
thirtij-Uoo  nami's  in  this  list  this  year.  In  179((  his  name 
d(K's  not  appear,  but  he  [»n»l)ably  occupied  the  same  nJi^ 
tiuiu  and  in   the  t'oUow'm^  ^viay  W  \*  vi\\>>^c  \\^£^\\\v«t« 
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1809,  Dela>vare;  1801,  Oneidavand  Cayuga;  1802,  his 
name  is  wanting;  1803,  Herkimer;  in  1804  he  is  again 
"  under  a  location  through  weakness  of  body  or  family  con- 
cerns," the  latter  we  presume  was  the  cause.  After  this 
his  name  does  not  appear,  and  he  probably  from  this  time 
became  permanently  located. 

His  location,  we  believe,  was  more  the  result  of  domes- 
tic embarrassments  than  a  preference  for  secular  occupa- 
tions. He  had  a  numerous  family  and  an  afflicted,  nerv- 
ous wife.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  remove  his  family ; 
besides,  if  our  impressions  are  correct,  and  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  conversations  of  those  who  knew  the  facts, 
his  children  greatly  needed  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
father.  The  long  absences  from  home  to  which  a  traveling 
preacher  of  that  period  was  subjected,  were  not  always 
consistent  with  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  state  of 
his  household. 

"  Father  Newman,"  as  he  was  called,  entered  into  busi- 
ness, but,  we  believe,  was  not  very  successful.  His  resi- 
dence was  somewhere  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, we  believe  in  Otego,  but  precisely  where,  we  never 
knew.  He  became  the  proprietor  of  a  '  carding  machine,' 
and  drove  a  small  trade  in  various  articles,  which  often 
called  him  to  Albany ;  and  in  his  way  he  always  made  our 
paternal  residence  his  stopping-place.  We  recollect  with 
what  mortification  we  often  assisted  in  providing  for  the 
three  skeleton  horses  which  he  usually  drove  before  an  old 
lumber-wagon,  loaded  with  diverse  sorts  of  merchandise. 
Our  love  for  the  old  apostle,  however,  never  declined,  and 
we  were  always  much  gratified  with  his  visits,  especially 
when  he  arrived  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  preached  on 
Sunday. 

In  1810  or  1812  the  old  gentleman  applied  for  readmis- 
sion  into  the  conference,  but,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
domestic  concerns,  his  application  was  Te,^ee\><i^»    'Wvss  ^^\. 
so  grieved  and  disaffected  him  that  lie  le^t  \)cie  C!\v\xt05v.»  ^ixv^s. 
united  with   the  people   called   Christ-\ai\s.     O^  e.ov\Y"s.^V^ 
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"wholly  lost  his  influence  with  the  Methodists ;  and  althongk 
he  several  times  preached  in  our  neighborhood,  while  in 
connection  with  that  society,  we  never  heard  him  preach  an 
entire  sermon.  Once  we  ventured  to  eavesdrop,  for  a 
short  time,  while  he  was  preaching  of  an  evening  in  the 
school-house  hard  by.  We  recollect  that  his  drift  was  to 
show  the  evils  of  the  division  of  the  Church  into  teets^  and 
prove,  or  rather  predict,  that  "  the  separating  walls  would 
all  soon  be  abolished,  and  that  the  small  stars  would  all  be 
united,  and  would  constitute  one  glorious  sun,  which  ahould 
warm  and  illuminate  the  whole  earth." 

Our  childish  heart  grieved  over  Father  Newman,  and 
we  recollect  once  to  have  ventured  to  express  to  a  preacher 
our  disapprobation  of  the  act  of  the  conference,  by  whi^ 
he  was  tried,  as  the  result  proved,  beyond  his  strength. 
We  were,  however,  much  comforted  to  leam,  about  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  our  itinerant  career,  that 
our  old  favorite  had  renounced  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
*' Unitarian  Christ-ians,"  and  returned  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  whose  bosom  he  spent  the  remnant 
of  his  days.  Wo  saw  a  small  tract  which  he  published, 
in  which  he  asked  ''  the  pardon  of  God  and  man  ^'  fur  being 
the  means  of  .bringing  that  erratic  sect  into  that  |>art 
of  the  country.  If  he  was  ovei-sensitive,  and  seriously 
erred  in  leaving  the  Cliurch  of  his  early  choice,  he 
made  sudi  amends  us  ho  could  for  the  error  he  had 
committed,  and  by  that  means  regained  the  confidence  of 
his  brethren. 

Jonathan  Newman  was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  eight  or 
ten  inclies,  of  heavy  build,  and  inclined  to  corpulency ;  dark 
complexion,  with  a  mild  black  eye.  His  voice  was  heavy 
and  clear,  capable  of  an  ininu*nse  couipiiss.  He  spoke  de- 
liberately, and  when  in  liis  highest  strains  was  not  heanl 
witii  pain  or  uneasiness.  When  he  was  fairly  under  way 
he  slightly  drew  one  corner  of  liis  mouth  in  the  direcdoA 
of  his  car,  and  rolled  out  peal  aller  peal  like  the  roaring  of 
dibtiuil  thunder. 
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He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  often  his 
pathos  so  told  upon  the  heart  that  a  commotion  was  raised 
around  him  which  would  nearly  drown  his  stentorian  ac- 
cents. Sometimes  he  preached  unreasonably  long.  Wo 
recollect  hearing  our  beloved  and  now  sainted  father  give 
an  aniinated  account  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  Father  New- 
man at  a  quarterly  meeting.  He  preached  on  beyond  the 
proper  time  for  closing,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  waxing 
warmer  and  warmer,  louder  and  louder,  when  the  presiding 
elder,  who  sat  behind  him  upon  the  stand,  gently  pulled  the 
skirt  of  his  coat  as  a  signal  for  him  to  close.  This  act 
seemed  to  unchain  the  tempest  which  raged  within  him, 
and  had  been  long  struggling  for  a  free  and  fuU  utterance. 
He  turned  around,  and  thundered  out:  ^'Let  my  coat  alone; 
I  am  determined  to  give  the  people  a  faithful  and  solemn 
warning  before  I  sit  down ;"  and  on  he  careered  for  half  an 
hour  longer. 

The  first  sermon  of  which  we  have  any  recollection  was 
preached  by  Jonathan  Newman  in  the  first  house  of  which 
memory  now  takes  cognizance,  the  old  log-house,  not  where 
we  were  bom,  but  in  which  we  spent  the  earliest  period  of 
early  childhood  which  leaves  permanent  traces  in  the  mem- 
ory. The  text  of  that  sermon  is  to  be  found  in  Ezra  i,  9, 
and  consists  in  these  words:  "Nine  and  twenty  knives." 
What  use  was  made  of  the  text  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea,  but  we  recollect  that  the  sermon  was  matter  of  con- 
versation in  the  family  and  the  region  round  about  for 
years,  and  it  was  thought  a  most  masterly  production. 
Whether  he  used  nis  knives  to  cut  up  "  the  old  evil  one,"  * 
dissect  infidelity,  to  prune  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  to  pierce 
the  heart,  or  for  all  these  purposes,  we  cannot  now  tell ;  but 
there  was  evidence  enough  that  they  were  neither  suffered 
to  be  idlef  nor  used  in  play,  but  were  made  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose which  was  connected  intimately  with  the  destinies  of 
many.  Indeed,  he  flung  them  in  so  skillful  a  manner  di- 
rectly into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  terrible  paroxysms 
of  godly  sorrow  were  produced. 
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This  sermon  must  have  been  preached  when  we  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  four  years  of  age,  and  yet  our  recol- 
lection of  the  position  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
squeezing  which  we  received  by  the  crowd,  while  sitting  in 
"the  little  chair"  by  the  side  of  our  dear  "mamma,'*  is 
perfectly  fresh  and  distinct.  The  remark  is  oflen  made, 
that  we  have  very  little  idea  of  the  i)Ower  we  have  over  the 
imnds  of  children,  and  espe<;ially  of  the  permanence  of  the 
impressions  which  wo  make  upon  their  young  hearts.  This 
fact  in  our  own  early  history  is  an  instance  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  a  remark  which  has  become  trite,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  following  has  been  communicated  by  a  friend: 

"Jonathan  Newman  was  bom  in  the  citv  of  New  York 
in  the  year  1770.  lie  lefl  his  fiither  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  and  went  and  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  at  which  he 
continued  to  work  until  alYor  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  with 
the  exception  of  three  yoara  tluit  he  was  in  the  American 
ranks  and  served  as  a  regular  soldier.  Sf>on  after  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  to  travel 
and  preach  initil  he  l<>cate<l  at  Ilartwick,  Otsego  county .  He 
was  verv  nuieh  esteeiiuid  bv  his  friends  and  brethren,  and 
honored  bv  all  who  knew  him,  for  the  l<»vc  and  attachment 
that  he  nianitested  toward  the  cause  of  (lirist,  and  (mrticu- 
larly  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  steadfast  integrity  that  be 
exhibited  to  the  world. 

"As  the  llieilities  fnr  a  travelinif  minister  in  those  davs 

m 

were  very  liniite<l,  hr  labored  imder  a  great  disail vantage. 

'  Othiiues  was  he  obliged  to  travel  by  marke<l  tnin*  thn»ugh 

the  wu<m1s,  and  to  endure  all  kinds  of  weather,  as  the  country 

was  new  and  tliinly  settled.     1  le  otten  had  to  retreat  to  sunie 

old  tree  to  shelter  liiniself  I'roiii  the  ragini;  sturms  and  tein- 

jH'st.     N<»twitlistanding   all  of  this  his  heart  swollod  with 

devotion  toward  <iod,  who  directed  his  steps  through  the  wiU 

derness  of  lite,  and  sustainetl  him  by  his  intinite  |>oweraDil 

goodnrsH.     'J'iius  lie  eouV\uv\ev\  \\\s  Y\\\\w\\\\\tv>\w  ^vmtmk  ^asGAai 

o/d  tifrv  and  4l4Hii*'st\e  re*\\\\s\\*vA\s  yvw  ww  wA  ^^^  >»» 
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ing,  which  was  a  cause  of  much  grief  to  him  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  After  he  had  been  located  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disease,  called  the  black  jaundice, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  but  six  weeks  before  it  de- 
prived him  of  life.  He  had  his  senses  until  the  last,  and 
appeared  to  be  calm  and  coihposed,  willing  to  die,  and  with 
but  a  faint  struggle  he  resigned  his  spirit.  Thus  ended  the 
days  of  a  venerable  father  and  a  useful  minister  of  Christ. 

"  He  was  buried  near  Hartwick  village,  on  Otego  Creek, 
He  has  a  beautiful  marble  monument  erected  at  his  grave 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Church  and  his  neighbors." 

TIMOTHY   DEWEY. 

Of  the  birth  and  early  history  of  Mr.  Dewey  we  know 
nothing.  Of  his  death  we  learned  from  one  of  his  sons,  in 
1850,  that  he  had  departed  in  peace  a  few  months  before. 
We  shall  here  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  character,  and  furnish 
reminiscences  which  will  shed  some  light  upon  it. 

Timothy  Dewey  commenced  his  labors  as  a  traveling 
preacher  in  1795,  and  located  in  1804.  He  traveled  on 
Redding,  Pittsfield,  Cambridge,  New  Rochelle,  Vershire, 
Granville,  and  Pompey  circuits.  As  a  traveling  preacher 
he  labored  with  great  zeal,  and  with  equal  success.  In 
1798  he  was  stationed  on  Cambridge  circuit  with  the  cele- 
brated Lorenzo  Dow,  and  between  the  two  there  existed  an 
intimate  friendship  ever  after.  His  location  is  a  matter  • 
which  is  involved  in  some  mystery,  and  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  himself.  We  have  a  few  shreds  of  the  story 
in  our  memory,  derived  from  him,  which  amount  to  this : 
Bishop  Asbury  wished  him  to  take  an  appointment  at  the 
south,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  be  removed  to  that  part 
of  the  work ;  indeed,  the  health  of  his  family  rendered 
it  morally  impossible  for  him  to  comply,  and  the  bishop 
was  told  that  Brother  Dewey  would  prefer  a  location  to 
such  an  appointment  as  was  proposed,  liut,  \3aa.\*\i^  ^^\s55»\. 
wish  or  expect  to  Jocate  at  that  confeTenefc  \a  ^^-t^^^^ 
evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  vs\i\Ocv\\^  NK\Q\ft  '^ 
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Mr.  Colbert^  just  before  the  session  of  the  conference,  and 
which  we  have  copied  from  his  journal.  For  the  same 
reasons  which  he  gives  in  that  letter  for  not  attending  the 
<'onference,  he  certainly  could  not  remove  a  great  distanee. 
The  unyielding  Asbury  acted  upon  one  of  his  settled 
maxims  — "  We  wish  men  to  Tabor  where  we  say,  and  not 
where  they  may  choose  ;"  and,  quite  unexpected  to  himselC 
Mr.  Dewcv  learned  that  he  was  returned  located  on  the 
Minutes.  He  was  grieved,  as  he  had  reason  to  be;  and 
although  to  the  end  of  life  he  was  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion to  leave  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  again  to  ent(T  the  traveling  ranks. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dewey  resided  upm  the  gnttt 
northern  turnpike,  between  Chittenango  and  Manlius.  His 
house  having  been  built  for  a  barn,  was  neither  eli'gant  nor 
convenient.  Subsequently  he  lived  in  a  comfortable  cottage 
in  Pompey  Hollow,  but  removed  from  that  place  further 
west  before  he  finished  his  course.  His  companion  wm 
rendered  a  perfectly  helpless  cripple  by  rheumatism,  and 
heavily  tasked  the  inexhaustible  kindness  and  patience  of 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  husbands  that  ever  lived.  He 
lifted  an<l  carried  hiT  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant,  and 
a  portion  of  the  time,  when  she  was  being  moved,  her  joints 
crackc<i,  and  her  frame  seemed  to  rattle  like  a  mass  of  drv 
bones  in  a  sack. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  not  remarkable  for  his  abili^tv  as  a 
financier,  or  skill  in  getting  m<)n4'y,  and  was  c<.>nsequent]v 
poor  as  to  the  things  of  this  worhl.  He  farmed  on  a  sncall 
scale,  but  had  he  not  Im'^'U  alUrtionatrlv  nMnemheroil  by  the 
good  brothriMi  aiimng  wliorn  he  ocrasionally  labored,  iho 
neerssitii's  of  his  family  w<»uld  scarcely  have  bf«'n  met. 
Tin*  lu'alth  <»f  Mrs.  Dt'wi'\  niHH'ssarilv  ctrnfuiftl  her  huslmnd 
muoh  at  hoiiu';  hut  hv  ni\rn  made  excursions  thn^ugh  the 
country,  and  remained  for  sevrral  \^i>eks  at  a  time,  tilling 
somi'  opening,  or  attcndiu*^  to  some  special  call  (if  the 
Church. 
Our  acquaintance  wWh  T\iuo\\\y  \>v->»<^jn  wwvxw^nsA 
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afler  we  entered  the  ministry^  and  then  he  was  becoming 
*  venerable  for  age,  and  was  called  Mder,  or  Fatktr  Dewey, 
His  power  in  the  pulpit  was  then  famous,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  rare  attainments  both  in  theology  and 
upon  general  subjects. 

Our  quarterly  meetings  were  then  not  entirely  modern- 
ized, but  were  still  considerable  occasions.  The  people  of 
a  large  circuit  would  come  together,  oflen  flrom  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  On  Saturday,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  congregation  would  be  large^  and  on  the  Sabbath  would 
sometimes  number  thousands.  Two  sermons  in  succession 
were  often  preached,  both  on  Saturday  and  Sabbath.  One 
sermon  never  made  up  the  complement  without  an  earnest 
exhortation  or  two  by  some  preacher  or  preachers  present. 
Elder  Dewey  often  made  his  appearance  at  those  quarterly 
meetings,  and  preached  "  a  great  sermon ;"  always  contain- 
ing some  rare  exposition  of  scripture,  or  some  pregnant 
passages  which  stirred  up  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  fur- 
nished a  theme  of  conversation  for  months  and  years. 
Sometimes  he  made  choice  of  a  text  which  seemed  to  ordin- 
ary minds  inexplicable — a  text  which  they  never  had  heard 
preached  from,  and  which,  when  announced,  thoy  woulJ 
naturally  think,  if  they  did  not  whisper,  "  What  in  the  world 
will  he  make  out  of  that  text?"  He  onc<j  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  a  quarterly  meeting  at  UticJi,  upon  ITosea  vii,  9: 
"  Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth 
it  not."  '*  Gray  hairs,"  said  the  preacher,  "are  an  evidence 
of  decline."  There  is  a  theme,  thought  every  one,  as  quifk 
as  a  flash.  The  declhie  of  ChristiariH  was  th(;  tr)pic  of  th^^ 
sermon.  O  how  he  pointed  out  the  "  gray  hairs  I"  Every 
one  felt  that  he  had  s^^me  of  them,  and  fult  the  fact  to 
lament  and  mourn  ovc.r  it.  ^otwithstandiiij^  religious  dc- 
dine  or  backsliding  was  a  perfectly  familiar  topic,  in  thin 
instance  it  was  so  marked  with  "gray  hairs"  that  it  as- 
sumed the  charact^ir  of  novelty,  and  a  ^)<)v;i».v^v\\  \\\v\>vv-*»- 
sion  was  rriade.  The  illustrations  at\<\  ^t^v^'.vA  ^r^^wv^^v.  ^'v'^ 
remark  were  ail  in  the  preachers  own\>ei:u\Vav  *V^V-     Vi^*^ 
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analogies  were  all  rare  and  striking,  and  ^'  the  sermon  on 
gray  hairs  "  was  long  a  theme  of  remark  among  the  people 
of  that  region. 

Father  Dewey  was  a  man  of  eccentricities,  and  being  finn 
to  the  very  verge  of  obstinacy,  he  was  incurable,  flis 
course  was  often  strange,  and  apparently  absurd;  but  when 
admonished  of  the  fact  it  would  appear  that  it  had  been  • 
matter  of  reflection.  Sometimes  his  reasons  would  be  at 
hand,  and  at  others  the  querist  would  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  meddling  with  what  did  not  belong  to 
him. 

He  had  thoroughly  studied  all  the  difficult  and  contn>- 
vorted  questions  of  theology,  and  would  frequently  grapple 
with  them  in  his  sermons  with  the  strength  of  a  giant ;  hot 
it  was  not  always  that  curious  inquirers  received  from  him 
satisfactory  answers.  A  good  sister  once  wanted  her 
doubts  resolved  upon  the  difficult  subject  uf  God^a  fui» 
knowledge.  She  asked  the  old  sage  '*if  (iod  did  not  foie* 
know  all  things."  "I  don't  know  whiit  God  foreknows,** 
wjis  all  the  answer  she  could  obtain. 

Iiifidelitv  and  the  various  erroneous  do^rmas  ufloat  otV«u 
received  at  the  hand  of  this  powerful  thinker  the  niosl 
withering  rebukes,  and  the  most  triumphant  refutations.  He 
brought  to  his  ai<l  philoso])iiy.  history,  criticism,  and  logic; 
and  woe  to  the  ojiponent  who  stnod  in  his  way.  Indi^trd.  we 
believe  few  ever  openly  assailed  him.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  nn  errorist  to  see  his  foundation  torn  up  and  s^'attoritl  (o 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  in  one  nf  his  great  serninns,  with- 
out coming  int(»  personal  i-<in(liet  with  him.  lie  seldom 
])reaeli4'd  without  giviiiir  eviilence  that  he  was  n«it  only  a 
soiuid.  weil-rea<l  diviiM*.  but  that  he  w^is  both  a  hist ttrian  and 
a  |ilii]MSii|iher.  <  )lb'n  wiii-n  ln'  dii!  imM  happm  tt»  Uv  knu\%ii 
<lid  111'  take  the  peu]i!«-  ity  ^uritri-^r.  lb*  ua>  a  plain  man. 
eveu  eareless  as  to  his  perMin.il  appearance,  inid  at  firs^l 
highl  might  be  taken  \\ii'  an  old  plow-jo;;;iiT.  When  he 
tcu>k  thv  stand  he  ii\;u\^:  \\*>  y^veviV  y^^^^^^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^Vtwi^r, 
But  whvn  his  te.\t  wivs  awuouucv:^,  y^'^M'*  *v>\\\vS5k«i^  ^^ax 
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no  one  had  ^ver  thought  of  making  the  foundation  of  a 
discourse,  the  question  most'  natural  was :  "  Is  that  some 
foolish  old  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  about,  or  is 
it  some  wonder^  some  great  man  from  a  distance  who  has 
not  had  time  to  change  his  linen  1  Who  can  it  be  ?''  In  a 
few  minutes  he  would  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  around  him.  The  people  would  see  the  preachers 
straining  their  eyes  and  smiling  as  though  they  were  listen- 
ing to  one  of  the  old  apostles  just  arisen  from  the  dead* 
And  as  he  warmed  up  the  doubt  would  be  dispelled,  and  all 
who  had  ever  heard  a  description  of  him  would  be  likely 
to  say  to  themselves :  "That  must  be  Elder  Dewey,  or  some- 
body very  much  like  him."  Those  who  had  no  knowleiro 
of  him  at  all  would  wonder  where  such  a  plain  old  man 
ever  gathered  up  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  how  he  had 
qualified  himself  to  criticise  the  critics,  and  to  stand  up  as 
an  original  thinker  amid  the  greatest  scholars  and  authors 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  times.  To  those  who  knew  the 
man  all  this  was  plain.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  powers 
of  mind,  a  profound  thinker,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  great 
reader. 

Father  Dewey  often  made  bold  and  unsparing  assaults 
upon  errors  in  manner  and  slight  departures  from  what  he 
considered  the  better  mode  of  doing  things.  We  once 
heard  him  at  a  camp-meeting  undertake  to  modify  the  shout- 
ing, and  some  other  exercises  which  in  those  days  oflen 
accompanied  it.  It  gave  a  terrible  shock  to  a  class  of 
ranters  present,  but  did  not  reform  them^  The  preacher 
only  expected  to  put  upon  their  guard  those  who  had  not 
been  carried  wholly  into  the  whirlpool  of  fanaticism,  and 
save  them  from  the  danger,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 

When  we  were  stationed  in  Utica  our  people  had  some 
trouble  about  the  singing.     Some  were  for  a  choir  in  the 
gallery,  while  others  wanted  old-fashioned  congregational 
singing.     The  two  parties,  in  advance,  Wd  ftxet\fc^  >?5c^^\a- 
selves  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  old  patriarcYi,  -w^  V\iO^*'«v'^ 
that  he  would  be  very  likeiy  to  undertake  a  »eXX\ex?^«v\.  ^"i 

Karly  Mmtbodutn.  1  Q  . 
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the  controversy  by  a  bold  stroke  when  he  should  take  the 
pulpit.  lie  heard  them  without  giving  any  opinion,  perfaapt 
simply  remarking  :  "  This  singing  is  a  troublesome  business." 
When  he  took  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath  morning  he  announced 
for  his  text :  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  His 
position  upon  the  text  was  taken  on  this  wise :  '*  Peo|^ 
are  prone  to  magnify  some  one  thing,  and  often  a  very 
immaterial  thing  too,  into  everything,  to  make  it  all  and  in 
all.  '  That  is  their  *  bread,'  and   they   want   nothing  but 

*  bread.'  Sometimes  it  is  this,  and  sometimes  that,  and 
sometimes  the  other  thing.  Sometimes  it  is  a  learned 
ministry,  sometimes  an  eloquent  ministry,  and  at  other  timet 
pimi,  old-fashioned  preaching;  sometimes  fine  churches, 
and  at  others  plain,  small  churches ;  sometimes  singing  in 
the  gallery,  and  at  others  singing  on  the  lower  floor;  but 

*  mail  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  "  All  saw  his  position 
at  once  and  anticipated  the  result.  That  result  was,  tlat 
both  parties  took  a  severe  castigation  for  magnifying  • 
small  matter  beyond  due  bounds;  neither  from  that  time 
looked  to  Father  Dewey  for  sympathy,  and  the  euntroversy 
abated. 

At  camp-meeting  Father  Dewey  was  in  his  glory.  He 
needed  the  stimulus  of  a  great  occasion  to  spring  his 
powers  into  vigorous  action.  lie  had  a  splendid  voice  for 
the  o])en  air :  it  had  strength  and  compass,  it  was  prave  and 
manly,  and  as  clear  as  the  sound  of  a  trum|H?t.  When  the 
lion  in  him  Incanu'  fully  aroused  his  mighty  soul  needed 
no  better  avonuo  to  the  ears  of  the  people  than  the  wonder- 
ful vocal  power  with  which  the  God  of  nature  had  endowed 
him.  His  mighty  sentences  would  peal  through  the  forest 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  large  encjunpment,  and  of\rti 
arrest  the  attention  of  ;rrou{>s  of  strollers,  who  were  bev*»ihi 
the  eirele  of  tents  set-king  their  own  amusement.  On  imk* 
occasion  he  n»se  uj>on  tin-  stand  to  address  a  vast  conciHime, 
which  tlh^  presiding  ehler  had  hiboreil  long  and  in  vain  to 
persuade  to  beeom*;  <|uietly  seateil.  lliu  old  gentleninn 
rvjMe  and  shtwlv  adv'.uuvA  v>  \\\^  Wa\\  i\t*  th«*  stand,  and 
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"without  the  least  apparent  excitement  or  straining  of  voice, 
he  roared  out :  "  Whati  is  the  matter?  •why  all  this  restless- 
ness ?  What  arc  you  after  1  You  wander  about  as  if  you 
knew  not  wherefore  you  had  come  together."  He  then 
commenced  reading  his  hymn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
were  quietly  seated. 

We  recollect  attending  three  camp-meetings  during  cne 
summers  of  1816  and  1817  where  Father  Dewey  was  the 
great  man.  One  was  at  Plymouth,  on  Lebanon  circuit ;  one 
in  Truxton,  Cortland  circuit;  and  the  other  on  Broome  cir- 
cuit, six  miles  above  Binghamton.  At  the  meeting  in 
Truxton  he  preached  two  or  three  powerftil  sermons,  which 
did  great  execution.  One  of  these  sermons  was  preceded 
by  a  prayer  which  commenced  in  this  wise :  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  wicked  Presbyterians,  hypocritical  Baptists, 
and  backslidden  Methodists."  This  language  gave  great 
offense  to  some  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  was  made  a 
malter  of  no  little  complaining.  The  sermon  which  fol- 
lowed was  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  epistles  to  "  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia." 

At  the  Broome  meeting  he  preached  four  sermons,  every 
one  of  which  was  characterized  by  a  holy  unction,  and  made 
deep  and  lasting  impressions.  On  Sabbath  afternoon  he  was 
specially  assisted.  The  sun  shone  directly  in  his  face,  and 
he  perspired  freely  while  he  thundered  and  lightened,  and 
almost  made  the  earth  tremble  beneath  his  feet.  Near  the 
close  of  his  sermon  a  young  man  in  the  congregation  fell 
upon  the  ground,  and  struggled  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
A  prayer-meeting  was  commenced  around  him,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  deep  distress  he  was  happily  converted. 
Thenceforward  to  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  work  pro- 
gressed powerfully,  and  many  were  brought  into  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel. 

During  this  meeting  a  young  man,  who  had  just   com- 
menced experimenting  upon  his  preaching  propensities,  was 
put  up  to  preach.     He  undertook  to   preach  a  ^^^  «xA 
learned  sermo??,  hut  made  a  total  failure.     N^\va\,  v^^^  ^«x- 
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ticularly  vexatious  was  that  he  seemed  to  think  he 
doing  wonders.  Thc^  preachers  manifested  great  uneasincM, 
and  some  of  them  left  the  stand.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  talk,  having  exhausted  an  hour  and  thirty  or  fortj 
minutes,  he  came  into  the  preachers'  tent  and  asked  **  whit 
was  the- matter  "  with  a  certain  preacher  who  seemed  to  be 
particularly  fidgety.  "  It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  he  wm 
uneasy,"  answered  Father  Dewey,  "for  you  made  awliil 
work  of  it."  The  poor  follow  just  then  shrank  down  into 
his  natural  dimensions  and  immediately  evaporated,  and  we 
have  not  heard  one  word  about  him  from  that  dav  to  thii. 
We  hope  ho  outlived  the  shock,  and  finally  found  hit 
appropriate  place  in  the  Church. 

At  the  cainp-mceting  at  Plymouth  there  was  no  move 
among  the  people  for  several  days ;  the  devil  seemed  to 
dispute  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  A  host  of  disorderir, 
noisy  people  were  constantly  prowling  about  the  ground, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  their  attention.  The 
faint-hearted  were  ready  to  despond,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church  seemed  weak.  This  was  the  very  time  when  the 
soul  of  Fath(?r  Dewey  would  be  likely  to  be  aroused,  and 
then  he  would  enter  the  arena  girded  with  strength.  On 
an  evening  when  the  ground  was  throngi'd  with  candew^ 
disorderly  people,  the  venerable  man  t(M>k  the  stand,  and 
after  a  powerful  j)rayer,  one  which  waked  up  and  melted 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  he  gave  out  for  his  text  these  words 
of  the  prophet  Amos :  '*  Prepare  to  meet  tliy  G<k1,  O  Israel.** 
It  was  soon  evidont  that  the  old  warrior  had  taken  up  hie 
heavy  battle-ax  and  was  about  to  use  it  to  purpose.  After 
a  few  i!itro(hK'lorv  remarks  he  bejjan  to  piv  the  consi'iencea 
of  sinners  with  the  terrors  of  (lod^s  law.  anil  to  shake  over 
them  the  rod  of  divine  justice.  Ilis  earnestness  inereaeed; 
his  powerful  vnice  pealetl  through  the  forest,  sentence  after 
senteiici*,  in  an  aseeiidiiig  scale,  both  as  tt>  oamestiiL*as  of 
manner  and  weight  of  expression,  until  his  great  eoul 
seemed  to  W.  in  a  pi'rfeet  tmipest  of  excitement,  and  hb 
wanihigH  came  down  u\ka\  \.W  ^coyU  like  tumbling  roeka 
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precipitated  from  the  hill-top  by  an  earthquake.  We  were 
in  the  congregation,  at  some  distance  from  the  stand.  The 
preachers  in  the  stand  were  weeping  and  crying  aloud, 
while  the  devout  among  the  people  were  following  closely 
in  the  wake. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  the  preacher  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  broke  out :  "  O  sinner !  sinner !  are  you 
determined  to  take  hell  by  storm  1  Can  you  brave  the 
vengeance  of  a  righteous  God  1  Can  you  dwell  in  devour- 
ing fire  1  Can  you  stand  everlasting  burnings  ?  Is  your 
flesh  iron,  and  are  your  bones  brass,  that  you  dare  to  plunge 
into  hell  fire?"  By  this  time  the  preacher  had  iDCCome 
profoundly  sympathetic,  and'  his  mighty  voice  had  softened 
dovm  into  tremulous  tones  of  tenderness.  The  people, 
saints  and  sinners,  together  wept  and  sobbed. 

The  venerable  man  called  on  the  prayer-meeting  before 
he  sat  down,  and  we  moved  up  toward  the  altar,  whither 
the  broken-hearted  were  making  their  way  in  great  num- 
bers. Near  the  altar  we  noticed  a  young  man,  greatly  agi- 
tated, holding  to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  and  reeling  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunken  man.  He  said  nothing,  but  continued  for 
some  time  holding  fast  to  the  limb.  Finally  he  broke  his 
hold  and  came  to. the  ground.  He  was  removed  to  the 
altar,  where  many  were  seeking  salyation.  That  night  was 
our  triumph ;  many  were  born  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
who  will  praise  God  in  eternity  for  Father  Dewey's  sermon. 

The  disturbers  were  either  converted  or  frightened  from 
the  ground,  for  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  not  a  careless, 
disorderly  person  could  be  seen. 

The  next  morning  we  noticed  a  young  nmn  among  the 
converts  whom  we  knew ;  it  was  the  same  who  held  himself 
up  by  the  limb,  although  we  did  not  learn  that  fact  until 
years  afterward.  This  same  young  man  has  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Dewey  was  a  portly  man,  of  perhaps 
five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  dark  complexion,  black 
eyes,  coal  black  hair,  which  hung  in  heavy  cwt\s  \v^cs\i\fiia 
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shoulders.  Ho  was  a  great  and  good  man,  although  not 
a  little  eccentric  and  occasionally  intractable.  He  wm 
ardently  pious,  a  true-hearted  Methodist,  never  moved  by 
temptations  to  forsake  the  Church,  although  these  wen 
numerous  and  often  urgent.  He  was  flung  out  of  his  ap- 
propriate sphere  when  he  was  located,  and  this  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Church  and  a  source  of  serious  enibarrassmenK 
to  him.  Still  he  labored  on  to  the  close  of  a  long  life  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  theTliuRb 
of  his  early  choice,  and  he  turned  many  to  righteousneM 
who  will  deck  his  crown  in  the  day  of  his  rejoiciug. 

'i^  BENJAMIN    BIDLACK.  . 

The  Methodist  preachers  who  planted  the  Gospel  stand- 
ard in  the  interior  of  this  state  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
country^  and  many  of  them  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Kevo* 
lutionary  army.  They  were  consequently  men  of  nerTe» 
and  capable  of  great  endurance.  Were  we  to  give  our 
readers  a  catalogue  of  the  appointments  filled  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  with  only  such  an  idea  of  their  distancei 
from  each  other  and  the  extent  of  territory  they  ouvewd 
as  we  might  be  ahle  to  furnish,  without  first  giving  some 
idea  of  his  physiwil  abilities,  the  facts  would  now  scaroclT 
be  credited.  Before  we  proceed  to  any  details  Kji  hif 
labors  and  character,  we  will  take  a  birdseve  view  of 
his  history  previous  to  his  entering  upon  the  work  uf  the 
ministry. 

Benjamin  Bidlaok  was  of  New  England  origin,  and  eainf 
with  his  lather  to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  in  1777.  The 
history  of  his  family  is  identified  with  the  roiinuitie  period 
of  the  history  of  that  lar-famed  valley.  The  father,  whrti 
<[uite  advaiHvd  in  yi'ars,  was  captain  of  a  company  K%i  old 
men,  organixrd  for  the  defenst^  of  tlieir  homes,  while  their 
sons  entered  the  regular  service,  an<l  were  called  away  to 
other  p(»iiits  of  danger,  lie  was  surpristnl  by  a  oonipiiij 
of  Indians,  and  sutli'red  a  distnssing  captivity,  which  iHilj 
tormiuuted  with  the  war.    One  son  was  made  priauntir 
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Long  Island,  and  "  was  starved  to  death  by  the  British." 
Another  was  captain  of  a  company  in  "  the  Indian  battle  " 
in  Wyoming,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  company,  only 
eight  of  the  whole  number  surviving  that  fearful  tragedy. 

Benjamin  was  seven  years  in  the  service.  He  was  at 
Boston  when  Washington  assembled  his  forces  to  oppose 
Gfage ;  at  Trenton  at  the  taking  of  the  Hessians ;  at  York- 
town  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis ;  and  in  the  camp  at 
Newburgh  when  the  army  was  disbanded.  We  have  heard 
the  old  gentleman  relate  with  the  greatest  interest  the  events 
which  occurred  on  those  gre%t  occasions  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  of  which  the  historian  has  taken  no  note. 
When  the  Hessians  were  captured,  he  said  General  Wash- 
ington  passed  along  the  lines  of  the  little  half-frozen  army, 
the  day  being  excessively  cold,  and  exhorted  the  men  not 
to  drink  to  intoxiqation.  His  language  was  in  this  wise : 
"  My  brave  fellows,  God  has  given  us  the  victory,  but  the 
enemy  is  close  at  hand  in  force ;  should  you  become  help- 
less through  drink,  you  will  almost  certainly  fall  into  their 
hands."  This  warning  he  repeated  over  and  over  as  he 
passed  on  from  one  point  to  another. 

At  Yorktown  the  French  were  ready  to  open  upon  the 
enemy  first,  and  were  impatient  to  commence,  but  Wash- 
ington held  them  in.  When  the  order  was  issued  it  seemed 
as  if  the  heavens  and  earth  were  coming  together.  There 
was  an  incessant  thundering  and  blazing  night  and  day,  the 
flame  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  being  so  bright  and 
constant  that  at  any  moment  of  the  night  you  could  see  to 
pick  up  a  pin.  The  British  general  called  for  a  parley,  but 
not  being  ready  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  American 
commander,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  give  it  to  them  hotter  than 
ever,"  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  began  again  to  shake 
the  solid  ground.     The  surrender  soon  succeeded. 

He  gave  us  an  account  of  the  encampment  at  Newburgh, 
building  the  road  across  the  marsh,  erecting  "  the  temple  of 
liberty,"  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army, 
^  the  Armstrong  letters,"  the  religious  seT^icea  oti  %vs5i^^  ^ 
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the  "  splendid  singing  "  tliey  had  on  those  occaaions,  andll* 
like.  After  all  the  many  deliverances  A'om  death,  he  o 
near  being  killed  by  an  accident  j\ist  at  the  close  of  the  « 
At  this  tlpie  he  drove  a  team,  and  upon  throwiTig  a 
from  the  wagon  it  ignited,  and  sent  the  fragmente  like  hH 
about  his  ears,  This  event  mode  a  deep  impression  <n  iH 
mind.  He  truly  concluded  that  the  hand  of  God  wa«  uofr 
oemed  in  his  Bat'eCy  from  the  stroke  of  the  deadly  miwiil» 
whic^  came  within  a  haii''3  breadth  of  him  on  every  aide. 

When  peace  with  the  mother  country  was  concluil«d.  he 
returned  to  the  lovely  Valley ,of  Wyoming,  as  he  hopul,  to 
live  in  quiet,  and  to  give  succor  to  his  aged  sire  in  the  d»^ 
cline  of  life.  But,  alas !  he  eame  to  this  spot,  r 
beautitul  and  lovely  by  the  hand  of  nature's  God,  « 
further  exhibitions  of  the  malignity  of  the  buman  1 
"  The  Pennamite  and  Yankee  war,"  a  fierce  and  e 
conflict  between  the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  n 
ioT  the  (Jtle  of  the  soil,  was  then  renewed,  and  yonti 
lack  was  what  the  Pennsylvanians  called  a  "  wild  Ym 

was  not  disposed  to  engage  in  the  fray ;  for  alth 
was  as  good  a  soldier  as  ever  breathed,  he  had  a  kind  |j 
and,  of  course,  hated  this  unnatural  war.     He 
business,  and  made  a  trip  in  a  boat  down  the  Sas4}iii 
to  Sunbury,  about  the  distance  of  fifty  miles.     Hereh 
seixed  by  the  Pennsylvania  party  and  put  in  ji^l. 

He  was  a  jovial  fellow,  and  manifested  ao  in 
nature,  and  w.is  so  fine  a  einger,  that  a  company  fi 
neighborhood  frequently  assembled  in  the  evening  li 
liim  sing  songs.    On  one  occasion  be  told  tbeu  titat  b 
a  &vorite  song  they  had  never  heard;  it  waa  *''Ite4 
Swaggering  Man ;"  but  he  could  not  sing  it  without  I 

room,  and  he  must  have  a  staff  in  hia  hand,  u  tbe  <      

depended  much  on  the  action.  Nothing  aupiciona,  ihif 
B  him  a  cudgel,  and  allowed  him  liberty  lu  uiake  U> 
aallies  into  the  hall.  All  at  onoe,  as  ho  ooimMmaed  Mi 
chorus,  "  Here  goes  the  old  swaggering  ii 
nit  of  the  door,  and  lu  &  uioe  was  out  of  tbair  i 
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^stascioz  the  fleetest  of  them.    The  next  dar  he  ms  safe 
St  home,  and  was  never  more  dtstnrhed. 

Bidlack  faavrng  a  most  splendid  Toiee,  and  heh^  full  of 
ixm  and  frolic,  was  not  mifrequentlr  the  center  and  life  of 
sporting  and  drinking  parties.  Still  he  had  religious  no- 
tions and  religious  feelings,  and,  wild  and  wicked  as  he 
was.  he  would  go  to  the  M^hodist  meetii^  and  lead  the 
singing;  sometimes,  indeed,  when  he  was  scaroelj  in  a  oon- 
dition  to  do  i(  with  becoming  gravity. 

At  length  he  was  awakened  and  converted  to  Grod,  and 
hencefi>rth  he  '^ sowed"  no  more  '^wild  oats.**  He  soon 
b^an  to  exhort  lus  neighbors  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  with  a  heart  and  a  power 
that  moved  the  feelings  while  it  charmed  the  ear.  ^  Ben 
Bidlack  has  become  a  Methodist  preacher,'*  rang  through 
the  country,  and  stirred  up  a  mighty  commotion. 

The  circumstances  of  his  ccmversion  have  been  given  in 
another  connection.  His  first  circuit  embraced  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  even  the  jail  from  which,  but  a  few  years 
before,  he  had  escaped,  shouting,  "  Here  goes  the  old  swag- 
gering man."  The  appointment  at  least  shows  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  relation  to  him  where  he  was  best  known, 
and  is  very  much  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Bidlack  was  married,  and,  we  think,  had  three  chil- 
dren when  he  commenced  traveling.  During  his  efTective 
relation  to  the  conference  he  had  sixteen  appointments, 
standing  in  the  following  order :  Wyoming,  Seneca,  Dela- 
ware, Ulster,  Herkimer,  Mohawk,  Otsego,  Chenango,  Pom- 
pey,  Seneca,  Lyons,  Shamokin,  Northumberland,  and  Ly- 
coming. Look  at  his  removes.  One  year  he  goes  from 
Wyoming  to  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  next  from  that  to  the 
Delaware !  This  was  itinerancy  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Any 
one  who  can  recollect  what  was  the  condition  of  the  roads 
forty  years  back,  in  the  regions  in  which  he  traveled,  and 
through  which  he  removed  his  family,  can  in  some  measure 
appreciate  the  labors  which  he  performed. 

Mr.  Bidlack  was  removed  every  year  dvirvu^  \iLva  \Njcci«t* 
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ancy,  with  the  exception  of  three.  His  first  wife  died,  and 
he  married  the  widow  of  Lawrence  Myers,  Esq.,  of  Kiiigi> 
ton,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

In  1804  Mr.  Bidlack  was  stationed  on  Otsego  circuit,  witk 
John  P.  Weaver.  It  was  during  this  year  that  we  finl 
Kaw  him,  and  we  well  recollect  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances. We  were  seven  years  of  age,  and  had  hold  of  the 
hand  of  our  natural  guardian. 

In  1811  he  located,  but  after  an  experiment  of  three  yetn, 
he  found  worldly  occupations  incompatible  with  that  free- 
dom of  soul  and  extent  of  spiritual  enjoyment  which  he 
prized  above  rubies.  Accordingly  he  again  proffered  him- 
self to  the  conference  in  1815,  and  did  effective  work  for 
four  years.  Infirmities  now  accumulating  upon  him,  be 
receivtKi  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  conference,  andooo- 
tinued  in  this  relation  until  his  death. 

At  the  period  when  we  had  our  first  sight  of  Mr.  Bidlack 
he  was  a  venerable  looking  man,  and  his  bearing  and  con- 
versation impressed  us  with  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for 
him.  lie  removed  his  family  to  our  neighborhrMid,  in  Mid* 
dlelield,  and  occuj)ied  a  2)arsonage^  which  was  built,  perhaps. 
for  his  special  accommodation.  But  such  a  parsonage  an  it 
was !  The  location  was  in  a  field,  at  a  distance  from  any 
road,  in  a  most  isolated  and  unfrequenti^d  loi*aIity.  At  the 
east  were  stretched  out  WvUh^  and  a  few  farm-houses  were 
visible  at  the  distance  of  one  and  two  miles.  At  the  vett 
lay  a  dee])  gorge,  in  a  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  acrrisn  which 
was  the  old  "graveyard,"  or  rather  a  number  of  ^nivt-s,witk 
a  dilapidated  post  and  rail  fence  around  it;  at  the  south  • 
<leep  doll,  covered  with  a  growth  of  large  whito  pine  and 
In'niltK'k  trees,  through  which  murmurs  *•  Kwl  Creek;"  anJ 
at  tht>  north  and  northwest  two  house's,  the  uearciit  of  which 
was  within  a  <|uartfr  of  a  mile. 

'Ilie  reader  iiiav  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  a  hituse  vsi 
this  saints  parsonage.  It  was  made  of  large  pine  lofes, 
slightly  liewe<I  on  the  insiilr,  with  the  o|H»nings  between 
them  **  cliiuked,*^  and  Y^la;&V.^ir\^d  >Kvt.h  mud.     It  wm  roofci 
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with  boards  and  slabs,  and,  we  should  think,  was  about 
fourteen  by  sixteen  feet.  Here  stayed  the  preacher's  family, 
ahne^  during  his  long  absences  upon  his  circuit.  He  had 
three  daughters,  with  whom  we  became  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed, meeting  them  at  school  and  at  meeting. 

Mr.  Bidlack  was  now  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He 
stood  something  over  six  feet,  erect,  with  a  full,  prominent 
chest,  broad  shoulders,  and  powerful  limbs.  His  black  hair, 
slightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  hung  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  large,  open  features  bore  an  expression  of  gravity  and 
benignity,  mingled  with  cheerfulness,  which  at  once  prepos- 
sessed one  in  his  favor.  His  voice  was  powerful  and  har- 
monious. So  far  back  as  our  first  knowledge  of  him,  his 
tones  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  their  melody,  and  to 
have  acquired  a  little  roughness  from  excessive  preaching 
in  the  open  air,  in  barns,  and  in  other  places  but  ill  secur- 
ing the  speaker  against  currents  of  air.  Naturally  his  voice 
was  the  very  soul  of  music,  and  much  of  its  melody 
remained  until  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  life. 

Benjamin  Bidlack  was  an  effective  preacher,  though  not  a 
profoijnd  thinker.  His  sermons  were  fine  specimens  of 
native  eloquence,  and  were  often  attended  with  great  power. 
One  of  his  favorite  discourses — at  least  it  was  a  favorite 
with  his  hearers — was  upon  the  words :  "  They  that  turn  the 
world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also."  In  laying  out 
his  discourse  on  this  text  he  proceeded :  "  Pirst,  I  shall 
show  that  the  world  was  made  right  side  up.  Secondly, 
That  it  has  been  turned  wrong  side  up.  And  thirdly.  That 
it  is  now  to  be  turned  upside  down  ;  then  it  will  be  right 
side  up  again,'*''  Here  he  had  the  main  doctrines  of  every 
old-fashioned  Methodist  sermon  directly  in  his  way.  First, 
man  was  created  holy ;  secondly,  he  has  fallen ;  and  thirdly, 
he  is  rede(5med  by  Christ,  and  must  be  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  then  came  the  exhortation  to  sinners  to  "  re- 
pent and  be  converted." 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Bidlack  were  plain  expositions  of 
Scripture,  and  manifested  a  thorough  knowled^^'fe  oi  XSaa^^^'^. 
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and  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Writings  of  Weskf 
and  Fletcher.  He  was  sometimes  ai^umentative,  alwaji 
earnest,  and  not  unfrequently  truly  pathetic.  We  have 
heard  him  preach  most  excellent,  not  to  say  great  sermoni. 
He  oflen  came  out  in  his  happiest  style  at  camp-meetingi 
and  at  conference,  when  it  seemed  that  the  circumstances  bv 
which  he  was  surrounded  affected  him  somewhat,  as  did  the 
sound  of  the  battle  when  he  fought  for  the  liberties  of  hit 
country.  He  was  respectably  read  in  theology  and  history, 
although  his  early  opportunities  did  not  afford  him  the 
means  of  even  a  thorough  English  education.  On  one  oo> 
casion  it  was  his  lot  to  follow  a  very  finished  speaker,  and 
the  natural  impression  upon  his  mind  was,  that  there  would 
be  a  great  contrast  between  the  elegant  diction  of  the  broth- 
er who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  his  old-fashioni*d,  plain 
style  of  speaking;  he,  however,  flung  off  all  enibarraae- 
ments,  and  set  himself  right  with  the  audience  by  dryly 
remarking:  ^^I  don't  understand  grammar  as  you  fix  il 
now-a-days  ;  but  I  suppose  I  can  tell  you  some  plain  truth, 
in  plain  language.''  His  ^* plain  truth"  took,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  preacher  soon  felt  that  he  was  appreciated  i>y  his 
hearers. 

"  Father  Bidlack,"  for  sucli  we  shall  style  him  hereafter, 
was  upon  the  suj>erannuated  list  for  twenty -five  years;  and 
during  most  of  this  period  he  was  able  to  preach  frequentlj, 
and  he  took  a  livolv  interest  in  all  the  njovements  of  the 
Church.  He  preaehi'd  a  great  many  funeral  sermdns,  and 
often  these  discourses  were  the  very  soul  c»f  synijmthy.  His 
words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  mother,  wiien  cralied  to 
])art  with  iier  idolized  babe,  were  "as  uintnient  iMiured 
forth.''  These  occasimis  laid  hold  of  his  ii cart-strings,  and 
often  wrung  from  his  eyes  a  llood  of  tears.  But  while  he 
felt  at  his  heart's  core  and  wr[>t.  his  tremulous  voice  fell 
upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  ^rief  as  soothingly  as  angel 
whisjiers.  **  IJear,  brr^-aviMl  inoiluT,"  he  Would  say,  **tbs 
&ivi(iur  sjivs,  '  of  svie\i  \s  \W'  V.\\v''\vau  ^*^  \>ft«iN^\r  V\  xvp^ 
will  mtx't  mid  eiubracti  your  Oi^t  VaW  viu  \W  ^*iiMt  ^bAa  «i 
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Jordan.  Don't  mourn  that  your  loved  one  has  become  a 
cherub,  is  glorified  in  heaven,  and  is  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 
It  has  often  been  said  of  Bishop  Asbury  that  "he  was 
mighty  in  prayer."  The  same  might  be  said  of  Father 
Bidlack  ;  but  it  can  be  said  more  emphatically  that  he  was 
mighty  in  praise.  His  "  Glory  to  God  !"  had  in  it  a  power 
which  was  unusual.  There  are  many  still  alive  who  recol- 
lect a  most  unearthly  scene  which  occurred  at  a  camp- 
meeting  near  Rice's,  in  what  is  now  called  Truxville,  in  the 
summer  of  1825.  The  saving  power  of  God  was  eminently 
present  from  the  very,  commencement  to  the  dose  of  the 
meeting.  The  first  service  was  crowned  with  the  conver- 
sion of  souls ;  and  while  the  tents  were  being  taken  down, 
and  the  people  were  dispersing,  scores  were  engaged  in 
prayer  before  the  stand,  and  more  than  a  score  were  earn- 
estly seeking  salvation.  At  a  particular  stage  of  tliis  meet- 
ing Father  Bidlack  became  almost  entranced.  Many  of  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances,  young  and  old,  had  been  con- 
verted, and  the  work  was  rushing  on  with  the  power  and  sub- 
limity of  a  tornado.  The  veteran  soldier  of  the  cross  had 
won  so  many  battles,  and  now  seeing  the  cross  waving  in 
triumph  over  such  masses,  with  a  prospect  of  still  moving 
on  in  its  conquests  indefinitely,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  exultation.  With  his  staff  in  his  hand  he  moved 
out  of  his  tent,  and  walked  across  thew  ground,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  human  being,  shouting 
aloud :  "  Glory  to  God  !  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !" 
The  noise  of  prayer  and  praise  arising  from  hundreds, 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  settle  down  to  a  murmur ;  all 
listening  with  unspeakable  pleasure  to  the  solemn  thunder- 
ing tones  of  praise  and  triumph  of  the  old  hero  of  the  cross. 
Tears  flowed,  hearts  throbbed,  then  again  burst  forth  a 
volley  of  praise  from  the  multitude,  which  almost  made  the 
foundations  of  the  neighboring  mountains  tremble.  It  was 
a  solemn,  a  glorious,  a  holy,  and  a  heaveiAy  ^e,%w^\  ^\i^  ^ 
scene  as  we  scarcely  hoipe  to  witness  agam  "vr^ow  \K\%  ^"ax*^* 
O  it  was  a  green  spot  in  the  history  of  maxv^,  "^^^^  tmsccj 
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either  now  living  on  earth  or  glorified  in  heaven  !  It  was  % 
scene  worth  crossing  oceans,  worth  a  life  of  toil  and  bufler- 
ing  to  witness.  Tears  of  gratitude  flow  while  faithful  mem- 
ory recalls  it,  and  the  pen  is  attempting,  but  in  a  feeble 
way,  to  transfer  the  impression  to  the  minds  of  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Oneida  Conference,  in 
Wilkesbarre,  in  1843,  Father  Bidlack  was  in  second  chiLi- 
hood.  He  wished  to  see  the  conference  once  more,  and 
was,  by  his  son,  brought  to  the  church  and  conducted  in. 
We  met  him  at  the  door,  and  supported  him  while  he  pro- 
cecded  to  the  altar.  lie  took  the  bishop's  hand,  but  the 
fire  of  his  eye  had  departed :  instead  of  joyous  greeting, 
there  was  little  expression  in  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes 
exhibited  a  vacant  stare.  His  hearing  was  imperfect ;  and 
his  liead  becoming  dizzy,  ho  was  soon  oblige<l  to  n»tire, 
"The  strong  men  lx)w  themselves,  and  all  the  daughters  of 
music  are  brought  low." 

The  few  last  yciirs  of  the  lifii  of  our  subject  were  years 
of  suffering  and  comparative  inactivity.  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  cancer  in  his  nose,  which  made  gradual  prngren 
until  it  became  a  source  of  much  pain,  and  it  is  prribuble 
that  it  finally  shortened  his  days.  He  died  in  peace  on 
November  27,  1845,  in  the  eighty -seventh  year  «»f  his  age. 
Here  our  story  ends,  where  ends  the  history  <»f  nil  human 
beings.  The  patri^jt,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mi'th'xJiiit 
j)reachor,  after  a  long  life  of  severe  discipline,  durini;  whii*fa 
he  won  laurels  from  his  country,  and  gained  stars  f«»r  his 
crown  in  the  day  of  his  rej(>icing,  finally  triumphed  oxer 
the  terrors  of  the  grave,  and  went  to  his  great  reward. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SUSQUEHANNA   DI8TEICT. 

WYOMING   CIJICUIT. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  Genesee  Conference 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  Susquehanna,  Cayuga,  and 
Upper  Canada. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conference  relations  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  we  have  under  review  had  been  subject  to  a 
variety  of  changes,  and  that  the  sessions  of  the  conferences 
which  held  the  jurisdiction  over  this  territory  were  always 
at  a  distance.  To  be  obliged  to  go  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baltimore  to  attend  the  sessions  of  conference 
in  the  spring,  when  the  roads  were  unusually  bad,  and  to 
go  the  whole  distance  on  horseback,  was  no  inconsidera- 
ble burden  on  the  preachers,  and  necessarily  deprived 
the  people  of  their  pastors  for  a  long  time,  often  for  three 
months  every  year.  The  organization  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference changed  this  condition  of  things  very  materially, 
relieving  the  preachers  and  the  people  of  a  heavy  pressure. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage  the  work  was  henceforth  to 
become  a  unity ;  no  longer  under  the  government  of  dif- 
ferent conferences,  nor  supplied   by  preachers  of  a  gyeat 
variety  of  views,  growing  out  of  a  dwexsYty  oi  e.\\xc."aJC\Qrcv 
and  domestic  and  social  prejudices  and  \iab\ts.     T^^^e^  ^^^ 
to  be  no  more  exposure  to  a   rotation  o^  "^^v^  XoyV^-^^^ 
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Southerners,  and  Yankees  from  New  England.  The  joang 
men  born  in  the  country,  who  were  rapidly  entering  the 
ranks,  were  soon  to  take  a  leading  part  in  conference  busi- 
ness, and  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  molding  the 
Church,  and  giving  character  to  her  local  institutioni. 
There  would  soon  be  Genesee  preachers,  Genesee  Method- 
ists, and,  in  a  sense,  Genesee  Methodism,  all  things  of  home 
growth.  But  we  need  not  anticipate  the  advancement,  con- 
solidation, unity,  and  stability  of  Methodism  in  our  terri- 
tory, growing  out  of  its  distinct  identity  and  independence. 
These  things  will  come  out  in  the  form  of  history  as  we 
follo\^  the  new  conference  in  her  development  and  pro^ 
ress. 

The  preachers  on  this  circuit  in  1811  were  Noah  Bigelov 
and  William  Brown.  Nothing  of  special  interest  marked 
the  history  of  this  year. 

1812.  The  Rev.  George  Harmon  is  presiding  elder  tUi 
year  on  the  Susquehanna  district  John  Kimberlin  and 
Elisha  Bibbins  are  the  preachers  on  the  Wyoming  dreniL 
Both  made  their  mark.  Kimberlin  was  a  large,  muscular 
man,  and  a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  strength.  He 
was  retiring,  and  otlcn  appeared  unsociable  and  eTcn 
crusty.  lie  visited  but  little,  and  when  spoken  to  upon  the 
subject  he  pleaded  the  divine  direction :  ^^Go  not  from  houia 
to  house."  A  child  cried  wlien  he  was  preaching  in  Plym- 
outh ;  he  paused,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  liair,  and  said : 
**  I  would  as  lief  be  in  a  hornets'  nest  as  among  crying 
children."  During  tlie  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  had  a 
fancy  for  bombastic  words  and  phi*ases.  llio  following  is  a 
specimen  of  an  opening  of  one  of  his  8erm<»ns,  still  remem- 
bered by  living  witnesses :  "  I  luivc  a  physical  evil  in  my 
organic  structure ;  I  must,  theretbre,  avoid  prolixity  and 
study  compcmierosity."  The  class  at  Pitt«tun  got  into 
some  confusion,  and  he  burned  up  tiio  class-paper,  inform- 
ing the  members  that  thev  were  all  turned  out  of  the 
Church,  but  if  any  of  l\ieu\  >ko\\V\  ytwv\v^vj  \ft\\*^»aN^ 
striven  as  Christians  and  MiiXXviMYv&x.*  xVv^n  \Kv\^x.Vi«i 
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He  preached  powerful  sermons,  which  made  deep  impres- 
sions, and  are  still  remembered. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  reader  a  survey 
of  the  Wyoming  circuit  as  it  was  in  1812,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Bibbins,  prepared  especially  for  this 
work :  ' 

"  I  have  long  thought  of  addressing  myself  to  the  task  of 
furnishing  you  a  few  scraps  for  your  history.  I  therefore 
begin  with  what  was  formerly  Wyoming  circuit.  It  was^ 
on  that  circuit  I  commenced  my  itinerant  career  in  the  year 
1812,  having  as  my  colleague  ahd  preacher  in  charge  Rev. 
John  Kimberlin.  The  farthest  point  down  the  river  was 
Newport,  about  ten  miles  below  Wilkesbarre.  There  was 
but  a  small  class  in  that, place. 

"  We  preached  at  a'  school-house  not  far  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  Jonathan  Smith,  an  extorter.  There  was  an  elder 
brother  whose  Christian  name  I  have  forgotten.*  He  too 
was  a  member  of  the  Church. 

"The  next  appointment  in  order  was  Wilkesbarre.  Here 
we  had  a  small  but  good  society.  There  were  some  daring 
veterans  of  the  cross ;  among  them,  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  were  Mothers  Gridley  and  George.  Sister  Gridley 
was  modest  and  somewhat  retiring,  yet  in  the  discharge  of 
her  religious  obligations  to  the  Church  and  the  world  she 
was  firm  as  a  rock  and  fearless  as  a  lion.  She  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  Church,  and  also  by  many  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

"Sister  George  was  by  birth  and  education  an  English 
woman  of  the  Yorkshire  stamp.  She  acted,  as  long  as  I 
knew  her,  voluntarily  as  steward,  both  among  the  church- 
members  and  those  who  were  not  professors,  in  collecting 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  such  were  her 
manners  and  language  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  was 
to  ask  her  what  was  the  least  she  would  take. 

"  Father  George's  house  was  a  home  for  \)a.e  ^^ea^SftfeT^  \». 
those  days.     There  we  could  find  a  quiet  Tettei^>:>,  ior  \5c^^^ 

♦Martin. 
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had  no  children ;  and  especially  was  it  such  to  Brother  Ein^ 
berlin,  as  he  was  not  very  partial  to  children ;  and  moreow 
particularly  interesting  to  him  in  view  of  a  good  cup  of  oof 
fee,  for  which  Sister  George  was  deservedly  famous.  On  one 
occasion  Brother  Kimberlin  called,  and  was  accosted  bv  the 
old  lady  in  the  following  quaint  language :  'O  John,  I  know 
what  you  love ;  you  love  a  cup  of  coffee  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  an  iron  wedge !'  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly Comfort  Gary  was  class-leader  at  this  time. 

"From  Wilkesbarre  we  went  to  Pittston,  and  thence 
to  Providence ; .  and  from  Providence  we  went  over  tbe 
mountain,  following  a  footpath,  to  the  mouth  of  Tunkhan- 
nock  Creek,  about  eleven  miles,  and  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  put  up  either  with  Rev.  John  Wilson,  an 
Englishman,  or  with  Rev.  Newton  Smith.  At  thb  plioe 
Brother  Kimberlin  and  myself  were  accustomed  to  meet 
once  in  two  w^eks.  Here,  too,  one  or  the  other  of  us  wm 
in  the  habit  of  prcacliing,  and  the  lot  generally  fell  upon 
poor  Jonah,  for  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  gel 
Brother  Kimberlin  to  preach,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  t 
man  much  ufHicted  with  diflidenco,  and  withal  ^utforod  inu4- 
erably  from  the  blues. 

"  From  this  neighhorhood  we  went  up  the  Tunkhann<ick 
to  Stark's  Settlement,  when^  we  had  a  S4K.*iety  luid  a  preach- 
ing place.  From  this  ])la('e  we  wended  our  way  over  hills 
and  through  narrow  vales  to  what  M'as  tiien  eallod  I!'»p- 
bottom,  now  Brooklyn,  or,  as  some  of  the  pctopK*  wt»uld 
have  it,  Hoppintjbottoyn.  The  f<^rint*r  name.  JiophoWtm^ 
was  given  to  the  [►lace  j)robabIy  in  rrfiTcnet*  X*\  the  irrvat 
quantity  of  hops  that  grew  in  that  region,  and  atV«*rwanl  tlw 
suflix  in  If  was  added  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  whick 
the  Methodists  i-xhibitrd  tln'ir  joy,  in  timt's  «»f  ihi?  «tutpou^ 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  in  l(*a]>ing  up  and  down.  In  these  jour 
ni'vs  wc  had  fine  opportunities  fur  stUil\  in<;  nature  in  iM»nie 
of  its  l)olilost  and  most  ru<i(iv'd  forms.  I  n*ad  many  a  pnfse 
w/iiJe  traveling  over  tVveRv:  \\\\\s  ww  Wt^Xins^Ak  %  \  «x  •v>% 
Aorseback,'  for  a  mau  NTouV(i  Yvtxv^i  *i>^v  tk  «^>TTN  ^>s>to> 
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attempting  to  travel  in  a  buggy  in  t^ose  days  over  t^ose 
hills  and  among  the  rocks  and  roots,  over  logs,,and  around 
&llen  trees. 

^'  Here  we  found  an  excellent  home  at  the  house  of  that 
most  devoted  servant  of  God,  Edward  Paine.  At  this 
place  we  had  a  most  excellent  society,  fiill  of  fidth  and  Ihe 
Holy  Ghost!  Here  we  had  some  seasons  of  great  rejoic- 
ing and  triumph  in  the  Lord.  They  not  only  expressed 
their  joy  by  loud  shouts  of  triumph,  but  some  of  them 
would  leap  for  joy,  as  intimated  above.  We  had  another 
appointment  within  about  eight  miles  of  the  Great  Bend,  in 
what  was  then  called  Crowfoot's  Settlement.  From  this 
place  we  returned  to  Hopbottom.  ' 

*'Our  next  appointment  was  at  Springville,  thence  to 
Leyman's  Settlement.  From  this  place  we  went  to  Me- 
shopen.  To  reach  Meshopen  we  had  to  ford  the  Meshopen 
Creek. 

"I  remember  in  the  month  of  March,  1813,  while  on 
my  way  to  my  appointment,  I  came  to  the  creek  and  . 
found  the  water  very  high,  and  afler  riding  some  distance 
through  the  water  I  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
found  a  large  body  of.  ice  on  which  I  could  stand  free  from 
the  water.  The  water  was  too  deep  and  swift  to  under- 
take to  ride  my  horse  through.  This  threw  me  into  a 
quandary  for  a  few  moments.  But  I  was  soon  relieved. 
I  found  three  boards  on  the  upper  point  of  the  island  of  ice 
on  which  1  was  standing.  1  took  the  longest  one  and  ran 
it  up  the  stream,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  current  succeeded 
in  lodging  the  farther  end  of  it  on  the  end  of  a  tree  or  log 
that  projected  into  the  stream  from  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  Then  I  put  out  the  remaining  two  boards,  and  mak- 
ing me  a  long  leader  of  my  bridle,  girths,  and  halter,  and 
having  carried  my  saddle  across  on  the  bridge  which  I  had 
prepared,  I  went  back  to  commence  the  perilous  undertak- 
ing of  getting  my  horse  across.  I  then  tooVi  tqtj  VyQ% 
halter  and  passed  down  among  the  trees  to  \)cv^  iox^^  «sA 
then  commanded  my  horse  to  oome  to  me,  wii.  aX  \5tta  "^oiA. 
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he  plunged  into  the  turbid  stream,  and  by  our  combined 
efforts  he  came  safely  over. 

"  Our  next  appointment  for  preaching  was  at  Braintrim, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Captain  Kinney's ;  from  thenoe  we 
passed  up  the  Tuscarora  Creek  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Father  CogswclFs,  and  thence  we  went  to  what  was  called 
Hunt's  Ferry.  Here  we  had  some  very  devoted  mcmbem 
It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Rev.  George  Evans,  at  that  time  an  unpolished  stone  in 
God's  spiritual  building,  yet  a  man  of  much  native  talent 

"I  omitted  to  state  that  we  had  an  appointment  at  Brother 
George  Hall's,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river  from 
tKe  mouth  of  the  Tuscarora.  At  this  point  permit  me  to  !«• 
late  an  anecdote  of  Brother  Kimberlin.  Be  it  known,  then, 
that  he  was  no  lover  of  blue  stockings  or  blue  dyt.  Sister 
Hall,  preparatory  to  meeting,  had  set  the  *  dye-tub'  under 
the  bed,  and  while  Brother  Kimberlin  was  ministering  to 
the  people  in  spiritual  things,  a  mischievous  urchin  belong- 
ing to  the  household,  with  less  of  heaven  in  h\s  thought^ 
probably,  than  Brother  Kimberlin,  was  omplf)yed  far  other 
wise;  for,  whether  by  mishap,  or  of  set  purpose,  or  ttther- 
wise,  he  u[)si't  the  (.hje-tuh  and  spillc^  its  unsiivory  c(»nt4*ntf 
upon  the  floor,  whicrh  proved  too  much  for  the  refuied  oliao- 
tories  of  Brother  Kimberlin,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ceaae 
preaching. 

"  Our  next  appointment  was  in  the  neighbnrho«Hl  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Carver's,  a  most  excellent  man  and  a  jt'hhI  1«»gbI 
preacher.  He  was  a  bri^^ht  and  sliining  li«iht  whenever  he 
was  known.  HrotluT  Carver  was  one  of  the  nii(;hty  huD^ 
ers  of  Uiose  davs.  Hence  he  of\en  brou'rlit  in  savory  nitf*t« 
such  as  bears  and  coons.  Now  my  c«»lleapue  had  an  im- 
j)lacable  aversion  t<»  coun's  flesh.  It  so  happened  tliat  «« 
one  mrasion,  about  the  time  that  Sister  Carver  had  prfr 
pared  a  dinner  of  cooiTs  flesh.  Brother  KimlKTliu  came  in, 
and  of  course  seated  liiniself  at  the  table  with  the  fiiniilf, 
askini^  no  qui'slious.  ^^wAwvXwy  ^v>t  <j^A\'Sfc\M\\\ny  «a.V*  i»c  nuC 
dci>o/ront  saitli  iiol.)    W^  viVc  mo^X.  Vv»^tMv\n  ,  ^\«xw  t^Mox^te 
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close  of  the  repast  Sister  Carver  inquired  how  he  liked  the 
meat.  He  replied,  *Very  much.'  She  then  informed  him 
that  Jie  had  been  eating  coon's  flesh,  and,  with  the  muscles 
of  his  face  distorted,  he  exclaimed,  'Sister  Carver,  why- 
did  you  do  soV  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  she 
could  pacify  him  for  the  deception  she  had  practiced  upon 
him. 

•  "  Our  next  place  of  preaching  was  at  Kingston  and  Plym- 
outh. At  the  latter  place  I  became  acquainted  with  Rev. 
G.  Lane,  he  having  located  some  time  previous,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Here,  too,  we  found  a 
small  but  most  excellent  society.  Among  the  members 
here  were  some  of  the  best  women  I  ever  knew.  From 
them  I  received  great  help  in  trying  to  preach;  but  for 
them  and  Brother  Lane  I  believe  I  should  have  turned  back 
and  gone  home.  There  were  four  widows,  namely,  Sisters 
Harvey,  WooUey,  Turner,  and  Hodge,  the  mother  of  Rev. 
James  Hodge.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  own  Christ 
anywhere.  Their  memory  is  as  ointment  poured*  forth. 
May  I  meet  them  in  heaven !  We  sometimes  went  from 
Central  Kingston  up  into  or  over  the  mountain  to  a  place 
called  Harris's  Settlement,  and  preached  to  a  few  families, 
but  at  what  precise  point  I  cannot  now  say. 

"  And  now,  doctor,  after  you  have  run  your  base  line  nearly 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  have  found  your  angles, 
right  angles,  and  obtuse  angles,  and  all  other  angles  you  can 
think  of,  you  will  have  traveled  about  two  hundred  miles ; 
and  then  take  into  account  crossing  the  Susquehanna  in 
warm,  pleasant  days,  or  swimming  your  horse  by  the  side 
of  a  canoe  amid  cakes  of  ice  for  the  space  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  or  sitting  in  your  saddle  and  swimming  him 
across  ;  or  if  you  please  to  Hold  a  moment  and  look  on  you 
will  see  the  young  itinerant  on  his  horse  riding  up  to  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tunkhannock ;  he  pauses  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  swollen  and  turbid  waters  •,  \ie\ie^\\i?)iXfcs>^\i\\\> 
then  ho  sajs  it  won't  do;  the  people  are  honv  ^t-ssea:^^^ 
for  preaching  only  three-fourths  of  a  mWe  a\\^«^^.    ^cs^ 
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look.  He  takes  his  saddlo-bags  from  under  him,  throvi 
them  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  kneels  on  his  saddle,  nd 
in  they  plunge,  horse  and  rider ;  the  watt^rs  break  over  the 
stern  of  his  horse ;  now  if  you  VisUm  you  ean^hoar  him  wy 
in  mild,  but  firm  tones,  '  Steady,  Major,'  and  in  a  moment 
they  are  across  the  stream,  and  the  itinerant  is  among  the 
people  of  God  singing : 

*  Throupjh  crecsks  and  rivers  swift  and  wJe, 
Botli  high  and  low  I  liave  to  ride ; 
SometimcH  beat  down  some  way  beforo 
I  can  sat'ely  reach  the  otlier  ohurc.' 

"  We  had  no  reviv.als  on  the  circuit  this  year,  except  tt 
Brooklyn.  At  that  place  the  work  of  God  continued 
through  the  year  with  increasing  power. 

"My  colleague  was  a  man  of  first-rate  preaching  talents, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  reading;  and  sometimes  he  soared 
so  far  above  the  people  in  his  discourses  that  the  common 
people  could  not  understand  him.  I  recolltK*t  at  a  quarterly 
conference  held  in  Kuigston,  when  the  question  wjis  asked 
*Are  there  any  complaints?'  Father  Bidlaek  answered 
*  yes,' and  proceeded  to  say  that  Brother  Kiinlii'rlin  fix«*d 
the  rack  so  high  that  the  old  sheep  could  get  ni>  r«MH|,  much 
less  the  lambs,  and  that  he  himself  was  eompelKil  to  find 
out  what  he  meant  by  going  to  the  dictionary.  SuniftitiHS 
Brother  Kimberlin  was  very  ehMjuent  and  «)Vi*rwhehiiinir  in 
his  public  ministrations. 

"At  this  time  the  house  of  Mr.  Slocnm,  in  AVilkes- 
barre,  was  a  homo  for  the  preacher>*.  His  wift*  was  t 
^fcthodist,  and  threi^  of  his  daughters  afterwani  In'oanii* 
th(^  sul)jects  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  MfthiKlist 
Church. 

"The  Plains  was  four  miles  up  the  river  from  \Vilk«**- 

barre.     Here  vve  had,  as  near  as  I  reeolhrt,  a  small  rla*. 

Also  a  small  class  at  Pittston.     At  l*roviiIen«H»  we  had  a 

class,  and  used  to  put  u^  at  the  Ut3use  uf  an  oM  grntleniaa 

}>y  the  name  nf  IMauvl.'*'* 

In    1813  Marma«\uke  Vcarvi^  viu*  \W  ^t«ak^«»  «i^V 
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oming  circuit.  The  nortihem  portion  of  tihe  drouit  was 
constituted  a  new  chaise,  called  Bridgewater,  and  Wyoming 
was  reduced  to  a  two  weeks'  circuit  ynph  one  preadber. 
Two  local  preachers  from  the  state  of  Delaware,  Oaleb  and 
Robert  Kendall,  settled  in  Stoddardsyille,  sixteen  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Wilkesbarre,  at  the  point  where  the  Easfc.  • 
on  turnpike  crosses  the  Lehigh.  Mr.  Pearoe  was  requested 
to  establish  regular  preaching  at  this  place,  whidi  he  did, 
formed  a  class,  and  embraced  it  in  1^  regular  plan  of  tihe 
circuit.  Gilbert  Barnes  was  converted  and  joined  the  dass, 
and  from  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  staid  and  devoted  • 
members  of  the  church  in  the  circuit.  He  was  for  numy 
years  a  class-leader  and  Sunday-school  superintendent  in 
Wilkesbarre,  and  died  there  much  respected  and  beloved 
by  all.  Mr.  Pearce,  as  a  preacher,  possessed  talents- of  a 
high  grade,  and  conmianded  an  unusual  amount  of  public 
attention. 

In  1814  Benjamin  G.  Paddock  ^ras  appointed  to  Wyo- 
ming circuit.  He  was  a  young  man  and  a  splendid  singer. 
He  waked  up  great  interest  among  the  young  people.  This 
year  the  records  of  the  quarterly-meeting  conferences  were 
entered  in  a  book  which  was  used  for  that  purpose  for 
thirty-eight  years,  and  is  labeled  on  the  outside :  "  The  cir- 
cuit steward's  book  for  Wyoming  circuit."  The  first  entry 
in  this  book  purports  to  be  a  record  of  "  the  first  quarterly 
meeting,  held  as  a*  camp-meeting,  at  Plymouth,  September 
3,  4,  1814."  The  records  for  several  years  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Pearce,  and  are  all  beautifully  written, 
and  the  accounts  are  businesslike. 

The  camp-meeting  of  this  year  was  the  second  which  had 
been  held  in  Wyoming,  and  was  rendered  a  blessing  to  the 
circuit. 

1815.  Marmaduke  Pearce  is  presiding  elder  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna district  this  year,  and  George  W.  Densmore  is 
preacher   in  charge.      He  was  an   earnest  and  elw^ec^ 
preacher,  and  was  very  useful. 
1816-17.  Eliaa  Bo  wen  labored  on  tYns  cvt(?o\\..     NJ.  ^Qs^ 
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close  of  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Bowen's  term  of  service  a 
camp-meeting  was  held  on  the  road  running  from  the  village 
of  Wyoming  to  J*Jorthmoreland,  on  land  then  occupied  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Amey,  now  owned  by  Samuel  Dar- 
land.  The  number  of  tents  was  not  lai^e,  but  the  meeting 
was  crowned  with  a  blessing.  The  word  preached  ttiok 
efiect,  and  a  goodly  number  of  sinners  were  awakened  and 
converted  to  God. 

A  company  of  young  people  from  Forty  Fort  had  a  tent 
on  the  ground,  and,  for  persons  who  made  no  pretensions  to 
religion,  were  unusually  interested  in  the  exercises.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  it  was  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  at  work  in  their  hearts.  Not  being  sufRcientl y  hiuD- 
bled  to  come  out  and  seek  religion  openly,  and  yet  feeling 
so  deeply  awakened  as  to  resolve  upon  a  change  of  life  in 
some  form,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  circle  fixed  her  plan  to 
escape  from  the  cunip-ground  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
close  without  exposing  herself  to  the  observation  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  seek  religion  at  home.  The  Myers  tent 
was  early  taken  down,  and  everything  was  hi  readiness  to 
lea<l  the  procession  of  wagons  and  carriages  down  the 
mountain  into  the  settlenient.  Betsey  was  S(i  «K»ejiW 
wounded  that  she  lost  her  power  of  si'lf-eontnd  and  wept 
bitU'rly.  In  passing  through  th*'  deep  ravine  called  i*ir- 
peMt»*r\s  Notch  she  sobbed  and  cried  aloud.  As  the  earriailf 
movetl  out  of  thi^  dense  shade  and  entiTcd  the  outskirts  of 
the  valh-y  settlement,  her  cries  became  so  Ioii«l  tluit  they 
were  heaid  by  thoso  who  were  next  in  the  train.  The 
carriage  }>ausjMl,  ami  on  the  invitation  of  a  female  friend,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  ])t>nison,  l^i'tsrv  Mvers  aliifhtoil  fp»iii 
the  wagon  and  fell  upon  her  kmH>s  in  the  shade  tif  a  elunip 
of  oak  and  pine  slirul>s  by  the  side  of  the  road,  erying,  ••Gmi 
havi'  mercy  upon  nu*  a  poor  wiekiH.1  siniirr  !'*  ITie  wav  was 
soon  blocked  u[).  Tin*  whole  train  was  arrej»t4Nj,  and  the 
att(>ntion  of  all  was  attracted  to  a  little  gnmp  of  young 
Indies  by  the  wa\ s'n\e  NveeY»\\\^^  \vv\v\  y^^^Y^w^.  TVa  ^v^HLchers 
canie  along  and  lUey  WmuvV  vv^Tvift&\>WviwV.\\Yc^^itoKVT\flMad^ 
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there  on  their  way  from  the  encampment  Other  penitents 
joined  the  group,  and  there  the  voice  of  prayer,  earnest 
prayer,  ascended  to  heaven.  It  was  not  long  before  shoats 
*of  victory  and  songs  of  praise  varied  the  exerdaes,  fmd  now 
here  was  the  rare  scene  of  a  miniature  oamp-meeting  by 
the  wayside. 

The  attention  of  the  neighborhood  was  attracted,  and 
people  came  to  the  ijpot  to  see  what  was  the  matter  who 
there  sought  and  found  salvation.  For  several  hours  llie 
scenes  of  the  camp-meeting  altar  were  witnessed  in  that 
apparently  chance  collection  of  people  on  the  highway. 
Cries  of  penitents  were  succeeded  by  shouts  of  deliverazioe, 
until  some  ten  or  a  dozen  were  happOy  converted  to  God. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  time#  since  that  interesting 
morning  has  "  the  littie  camp- meeting  "  been  alluded  to  iii 
love-feasts  and  other  social  meetings.  The  Betsey  Myers 
of  the  wayside  meeting  is  now  '^  Mrs.  Locke,"  of  Kingston, 
who  is  always  in  her  place  at  the  church. 

The  fame  of  the  appendix  to  the  camp-meeting  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  a  gracious  religious  influence  was  felt 
throughout  the  charge.  The  cause  was  in  good  hands.  The 
Rev.  George  Lane,  who  had  rendered  good  service  at  the 
camp-meeting,  and  had  been  present  and  deeply  interested 
at  the  wayside  meeting,  took  charge  of  the  work  while  the 
preachers  were  at  conference.  He  was  then  a  local  preacher 
and  resided  in  Wilkesbarre.  "Father  Bidlack"  and 
"Brother  Lane"  did  the  preaching,  while  Darius  Williams 
managed  the  prayer-meetings.  Influential  families  became 
interested  in  the  revival  and  were  identified  with  the  Meth- 
odist cause,  portions  of  them  becoming  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Lane  took  the  names  of 
those  who  wished  to  join  the  society  and  reported  them  to 
the  preacher  after  conference. 

1818.  This  year,  on  the  application  of  MarmadukePearce, 
presiding  elder,  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  «^^o\xyXft^\R> 
the  Wfoming  circuit     He  reached  bis  new  ?^eV^  oi  \«Xi<3^ 
and  was  hospitably  received  at  Darius  ^\W\ara's'%/\».Yo»^ 
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ton,  at  the  foot  of  Ross  Hill,  rendered  memorable  as  ths 
place  where  the  first  Methodist  society  was  formed  in  Wy- 
oming. His  first  Sabbath  was  divided  between  Kingstoo 
and  Plymouth.  This  was  the  9th  of  August.  lie  found  a 
^ood  work  of  religion  in  progress  at  several  appointments. 
The  work  at  Forty  i^ort  was  in  a  most  interest  in  jr  state, 
and  at  Stoddardsville  was  sweeping  everything  before  iL 
A  wicked  young  man  by  the  name  of  JLiCwis  Stall  had  been 
frightened  by  what  he  considered  an  apparition  of  the  de\Tl 
in  the  woods  at  a  shingle  camp.  He  had  thenceforward 
begun  to  pray,  and  the  news  of  his  awakening  had  made  a 
profound  sensation  through  the  mountains  among  the  lum- 
bermen. Many  were  awakened  and  were  turning  to  G<id. 
At  our  first  appointment  at  this  place  wo  had  a  time  of 
great  power,  and  had  several  conversions. 

The  appointments  returned  were,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river :  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Bedford,  now  Truxville,  Dallai, 
C.  Conklc's,  and  J.  Whittock's,  in  Northmoreland.  Un  the 
east  side :  Wilkesbarre,  Hanover,  Lehigh,  or  St<iddardsTiUe. 
Jacob's  Plains,  Pittston,  Providence.  The  rvvivals  at 
Kintrston  and  Stoddardsville  resulted  in  an  addition  uf  aU^ul 
sixty  nii'nibers  to  the  charge.  It  was  a  good  yoar  on  the 
whole;  the  additions  made  to  the  (.'hurch  really  inereaseii 
her  strength. 

The  calls  fur  more  preaching  considerably  enhaiienl  our 
labors.  AVe  rt'suniod  tin*  <Jd  apj>ointnients  which  liad  Ut* 
dropped  at  Carvi-rs,  New  Troy,  and  Newport,  and  i-stab- 
lislu'd  a  preaching  place,  in  Abington,  at  Leach's. 

This  year  eoMeluded  the  disciplinary  term  of  M.  Pearof, 
our  presiding  elder. 

lsll>.  (Jenrge  Lane  was  readmitted  aiiil  app«>iiit4il  to  the 
charg**  of  the  <listriet,  and  Marmaduke  PeariH*  was  ap]»4iiiiteJ 
to  the  Wvomiiii:  eireuit. 

A  cam}>-iiieeting  was  held  in  Septenibi-r  of  this  year  in 
Car] M  liter's   N«»:eh.  mi  the  hillsiile.  just  above   Swetlantl^a 
Mills.      AliH)niI  lUe  eftVe\\\e    vAXv^yVs  ^yvaw  \W  v\AXi^  «^C  Ouf 
WJeetiijg  was  a  seruiou  Worn  ^V.  Vowxcv  ti\\\  %xv  «^^M!tNaBwii^ 
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from  G.  Lane.  The  sermon  was  "Well  ai^ed,  and  doeed 
under  a  high  d^ree  of  excitement  which  electrified  the 
whole  encampment.  The  exhortation  was  a  melting  and 
overwhelming  appeal  to  the  unoonyerted.  Many  hardened 
sinners  yielded  to  the  call  and  were  converted.  The  meet- 
ing was  greatly  blessed,  and  resulted  in  permanent  additions 
to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  a  delate  to  die  General  Conferenoe 

which  was  to  sit  in  May  of  the  present  conferetice  year. 

He  traveled  regularly  for  three  quarters,  and  G.  Peck  was 

^called  from  Bridgewater  to  supply  his  place  for  the  last 

quarter. 

The  religious  interest  had  somewhat  declined  on  the  dr- 
cuit,  although  there  had  been  no  instance  of  backsliding 
among  the  young  converts.  The  class  at  Providence  was 
reorganized.  The  preaching  was  now  at  the  Widow 
Hutchins's,  and  a  Brother  Buttolph  was  appointed  leader; 
he  had  recently  come  in  from  the  East  and  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  man.  * 

1820.  This  year  and  the  following  Elisha  Bibbins  was 
again  appointed  to  the  Wyoming  circuit.  There  being  a 
demand  for  more  labor  than  one  man  could  supply, 
Jacob  Shepherd  was  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Bibbins.  Bib- 
bins  was  A  great  exhorter  and  Shepherd  was  a  keen  polemic 
The  condition  of  the  circuit  was  considerably  improved, 
there  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  willing  hearers 
and  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  piety  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

A  camp-meeting  was  held  this  year  upon  the  same  ground 
which  was  occupied  for  that  purpose  the  year  before.  This 
was  also  a  profitable  meeting.  Darius  Williams,  Jun., 
\vas  struck  down  and  lay 'helpless  in  his  father's  arms  for 
two  hours,  and  when  his  strength  was  restored,  smiled 
and  said  God  had  blessed  him.  He,  by  a  process  which 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain,  has  turned  om^  «^'^t<$^^- 
teriah  preacher,  and  considers  ahouHrhg  and  /olUug  w«re 
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CANAAN    CIRCUIT. 

In  1811  John  Kimbcrlin  is  appointed  to  travel  on  Canjuui 
circuit.  Wo  know  little  of  Mr.  Kimberlin's  success  this 
year,  but  for  some  reason  a  decline  in  the  numbers  on  the 
circuit  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  is  reported  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  following  year.  It  is  probable  that  from 
bad  health,  or  some  other  cause,  he  only  spent  part  of  the 
year  upon  the  circuit,  as  on  the  stewards'  book  for  that  year 
Samuel  Thompson  receives  quarterage  as  preacher,  and  noth- 
ing is  said  of  J.  Kimbcrlin.  ^ 

1812.  Loring  Grant  and  Orrin  Doolittlo  are  on  Canaan 
circuit.  In  the  Minutes  an  increase  of  seventy-one  members 
is  reported  for  this  year.  The  entries  on  the  stewards* 
book  are  made  by  Mr.  Grant. 

1813.  Joseph  Hickok  and  Robert  Minshall  are  staticmed 
upon  Canaan  circuit.  They  were  worthy  men  and  successful 
laborers.  This  year  J.  Hickok  organized  a  class  of  six 
members  in  North  Canaan  and  (^tabli8he<l  a  preaofain^ 
place  at  Vena  Li'c's.  The  names  of  this  clfiss  were.  Vena 
Lee,  Polly  Lee,  William  Griffin,  Sabrina  Griffin,  Stephen 
Blatchley,  and  Betsy  Blatchley.  Mrs.  fjce,  usually  ixilleil 
Mother  Lee,  was  a  leading  spirit,  and  <Jecidedly  iH-ttor 
known  than  any  other  private  member  of  the  (Inireh  in  the 
circuit.  Slu' wasK'onviTted  in  Connecticut,  and  lived  at  dif 
ferent  perio<ls  in  Wiustcd,  in  Guilford,  and  in  Mi(ldK*t«»wn. 
In  all  these  places  slu»  was  well  known  in  MethiMiist  cin'les. 

In   181. S  she  came  with   her  husband  to  Canaan.  Wavm* 

• 

countv,  where  a  small  class  was  soon  orjjanize*!.  Ilrre  she 
lived  until  tlu;  death  of  Ikt  husband  in  1852.  Sho  departed 
in  peace  in  Carhondale  in  lsr)S. 

Mrs.  Lee's  liouse  was  eviT  tlie'  home  «»f  the  preachers  and 

their  families,  and  tliev  were  always  made  to  tivl  that  thev 

were  m<u*e  than  welcome.     Slie  was  an  earnest,  determined 

Methodist,  anil  always  rea«ly  in  every  way  to  do  her  part 

tt>  siisUi'm  its  interests,  \\s  \\\sV\x\\V.\o\\9.,  vx\\v\  \\».  >»»tk%^: 

Mother   Lee  was   d\stn\^iv\\sWA  \>v  Hv'N^^T^\  v^fixKtts^!^^*- 
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She  loved  to  exhort  after  the  preacher  had  concluded  his 
sermon,  and,  if  she  was  not  stopped  off,  her  voice  would  be 
heard  the  moment  he  closed.  Her  exhortations  were  fluent, 
earnest,  sensible,  and  generally  well  received.  She  stren- 
uously adhered  to  "  old-fashioned  Methodism"  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  exterior,  and  in  its  doctrines  and  spirit,  and 
often  contended  for  it  with  more  zeal  than  was  pleasant  to 
many  of  our  modem  Methodists.  She  persisted  in  telling  • 
people  of  their  faults ;  nor  did  she  always  spare  the  preach- 
ers. Her  feelings  were  somewhat  variable ;  she  was  sub- 
•  ject  to  great  depression  of  spirits,  but  she  still  kept  her 
course.  She  was  a  ruling  spirit,  decidedly,  but  not  in  a 
bad  sense,  a  strong-minded  woman.  She  was  a  fi*iend  to  the 
poor,  and  a  great  nurse.  Much  of  her  time  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  sick,  to  whom 
she  often  rendered  most  acceptable  aid.  On  one  of  her  pil- 
grimages to  the  sick  room  she  was  thrown  from  hei^  carriage 
and  dislocated  her  right  elbow.  The  joint  was  not  properly 
adjusted  by  the  surgeon,  and  her  arm  was  long  almost  use- 
less. She  was  finally  led  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  her 
arm.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  That  she  could  not 
tell.  It  was,  however,  finally  done  by  what  seemed  to  be 
an  accident.  She  had  a  hard  fall  upon  her  lame  arm,  and 
the  effect  of  the  fall  was  to  remove  the  difficulty,  and  re- 
store her  arm  to  its  original  power  of  motion.  We  saw 
and  examined  her  arm  when  it  was  almost  useless,  and  after 
its  restoration,  and  had  the  manner  of  the  cure  from  her. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  her  defects,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a 
striking  instance  of  the  triumphs  of  grace  over  a  rugged 
nature,  and  for  long  years  she  led  a  life  of  great  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  God,  and  was  very  useful  in  the  Church. 

She  was  present  at  all  the  quarterly  meetings  within  her 
reach,  often  going  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  driving  her  own 
carriage,  or  riding  on  horseback.     Her  husband  was  a  quiet, 
good  man,  who  let  his  wife  always  have  \vcr  n^sj^^  ^'^'c  \?«c> 
^ood reasons:  One  was  because  he  thoag\i\>  Vvex  ^^^  ^^^^-i 
^nd  the  other  because  he  knew  very  \?e\\  ^^sA.  ^\v^  ^ox^^ 
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have  it  any  way.    They  lived  together  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony, and  we  have  no  doubt  are  reunited  in  heaven. 

1814.  James  Gilmore  and  Israel  Cook  are  the  preachers 
on  Canaan  circuit.  Gilmore  was  eccentric,  but  full  of  energy, 
and  inclined  to  bold,  experiments.  As  a  specimen  of  what 
is  told  of  him  on  that  circuit  we  give  the  following :  A 
^oung  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  good  Methodist  brother, 
obstinately  refused  to  be  converted,  or  even  to  kneel  in 
family,  pray er.  He  tried  in  various  ways  to  move  her,  but 
all  was  in  vain.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  are  determined  to 
go  to  hell,  and  if  you  will  go,  then  the  sooner  you  go  the 
better."  This  rather  shocked  her;  but  she  was  utterly 
astounded  when  he  prayed  in  the  family  to  hear  him  call 
her  name,  and  tell  the  Lord  how  wicked  she  was,  and  then 
ask  the  Lord,  "  if  she  would  not  repent,  to  kill  her  and  take 
her  out  of  the  way  of  others  whom  she  was  hindering." 

She  got  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as  prayer  was  over,  and 
went  off  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  She  told  the  story 
to  a  young  friend,  and,  fretting  and  chafing,  said  "she  thought 
as  likely  as  not  that  the  Lord  would  kill  her,"  adding  that 
"  if  he  did  she  would  lay  the  blame  all  to  Gilmore."  The 
poor  girl  finally  became  penitent,  and  lived  and  died  in 
the  Church. 

1815.  Ebenezer  Doolittle  stands  connected  with  Canaan 
circuit  this  year.  He  is  assisted  by  Robert  Montgomery, 
a  hard  working  man,  but  unsuccessful. 

1816.  Israel  Cook  is  the  preacher,  and  William  Brandon 
assistant :  the  first  a  good  little  man,  the  second  a  shrewd 
old  Irishman,  who  had  once  been  returned  on  the  Minutes 
expelled,  but  was  permitted  to  try  his  hand  again  as  a 
supply. 

1818.  Isaac  Grant  stands  connected  with  Canaan  circuit. 
Mr.  Grant  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  laborer. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  faith,  mighty  sympathies,  and  untir- 
ing perseverance.  Under  the  labors  of  such  a  preacher  the 
Church  would  not  be  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death. 
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A  camp-meeting  was  held,  early  in  September  of  this  year, 
in  Salem,  which,  on  the  invitation  of  our  presiding  elder,  we 
attended.  We  crossed  Cobb's  Mountain  in  a  considerable 
company  of  men  and  women  on  horseback,  led  by  our  mag- 
nifieent  presiding  elder  on  a  mammoth  horse.  All  in  all  it 
was  a  novel  scene  to  us,  and  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  ro- 
mance  in  a  train  of  travelers  on  saddles,  composed  of  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  climbing  the  mountain  and 
clambering  over  rocks,  upon  whidi  the  old  Yankees  trod 
when  they  first  visited  fmr  Wyoming,  and  upon  which  th^ 
dropped  their  sweat  and  tears  as  l^ey  fled  from  the  murdeir- 
ous  savages.  J^any  of  them  <srossed  this  mountain  on  foot, 
we  were  well  mounted;  they  traveled  in  peril  of  their 
lives,  we  in  safety. 

The  encampment  was  small,  the  ground  rough,  and  the 
tents  poorly  built  Everything  was  rude  and  primitive; 
but  God  was  there.  The  work  of  awi^ening  and  oonversion 
soon  commenced,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  Ihe 
shouts  of  the  saved  resounded  through  the  forest  of  taU 
hemlock  and  beech  trees.  How  many  were  converted  we 
did  not  leam,  but  we  were  happy  in  subsequent  years  to 
find  some  who  were  there  brought  to  God,  bright  and  shin- 
ing lights  in  the  Church. 

The  first  time  we  ever  saw  Mrs,  Vena  Lee,  for  many 
years  generally  known  as  "  Mother  Lee,"  was  at  that  camp- 
meeting.  She  prayed)  exhorted,  and  shouted  until  she  all 
but  fainted,  over  and  over  again. 

There  we  saw  a  young  man  converted  after  a  palpable 
insult  which  was  enough  to  wake  up  the  devil  in  him.  The 
young  man  was  standing  by  the  altar,  leaning  upon  the  rail- 
ing, making  sport  at  the  exercises  inside,  "  Father  Caleb 
Kendall"  approached  him,  and  said  in  a  taunting,  provok- 
ing manner,  "  You  are  a  prettj  fellow,  standing  here  and 
making  game  of  sacred  things,  with  your  ruffle  sticking  out 
of  your  bosom ;  ow  likelp  as  not  it  %8  not  paid  /or?''  ^  ^ 
thought  the  old  gentleman  would  be  knocked  ^o^wxl.,  \svsX 
nothing  of  the  sort  occurred;  the  fellow  sa^ia^5.^  «««?! 
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That  evening  a  young  man  was  found  by  this  same  Father 
Kendall  in  great  distress  near  the  altar.  The  old  gentlenuui 
took  him  into  the  preacher's  stand,  and  prayed  for  him  long 
and  loud.  Finally  he  was  converted,  and  arose  and  shouted. 
When  liis  face  and  breast  were  exposed  to  the  light  he  wu 
<liscovered  to  be  the  same  young  man  whom  Father  Kendall 
had  given  such  a  terrible  blast  in  the  afternoon ;  but  hit 
ruffle !  it  had  parted  with  its  starch  and  had  assumed  the 
color  of  the  ground,  upon  which  he  had  rolled  in  agiMij 
under  a  fearful  load  of  guilt.  Father  Kendall,  whose  chosen 
method  with  transgressors  was  that  of  rough  dealing,  of 
•  course  was  confirmed  in  his  habits.   "  • 

1819.  This  year  Abrani  Dawson  traveled  Canaan  circniL 
He  was  a  good  preacher,  but  his  success  was  not  marked. 

1820.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  travel  Canaan  circnh 
this  year.  lie  found  it  a  very  hard  field.  The  roads  weft 
terrible,  the  country  new,  the  j^eople  poor,  and  the  ridei 
tiresome  and  often  perilous.  At  Bethany,  the  county  seat 
for  Wayne  county,  was  an  ageil  and  talente<l  ProsbyteriiB 
miiiistor  by  the  name  of  Gershom  Williams.  Ho  was  soon 
disco viMvd  to  be  a  foxv  enemy  to  MethtKlisin.  The  fint 
appointment  ft)r  the  year  in  the  village  oeenrred  during  the 
si'ssion  of  the  court,  and  Ju<l;^e  Scoit,  the  circuit  judge  of 
the  district,  had  the  kindness  to  speak  a  g«MHl  word  for  the 
new  preacher  at  his  boarding-htnisc.  AVhen  he  entered  the 
court-house,  which  was  the  only  preaching  place  in  the 
town,  he  saw  his  fricn<l,  Jutlgc  SScott,  of  Wilki»sl)arn»,  with 
a  number  of  lawyers,  and  all  the  notables  <if  the  town. 
with  a  crowiled  house,  seated  and  waitini:.  The  congrei^ 
lions  through  the  year  weri'  larixe  an<l  respectable,  and  the 
old  domniie  showed  the  Methodist  preaeher  8{H'<*iai  marks 
of  frit  lids  hi  p.     The  next  year  he  fell  into  disgrace. 

CanaaJi  circuit  was  now  a  two  weeks'  circuit,  with  ten 

rnjular  appointments.     'J^ie    peoph^  were   simple-minded, 

kiiid-hearte<J,  and  there  was  a  good  religious  feeling  througl^ 

out  the  ciivuit.     So\i\e  oil  vW'  yvo^Avi  caww?  Kw  \»  ^sir^^b^ 

Btnl  cijjoyod  with  a  reV\s\\  vi\\aLV  eosX.  xWm  \fflx^  \«^>aB% 
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sacrifices.  The  country  and  the  people  were  improving 
rapidly.  It  was  a  hard,  rough  circuit,  but  was  still  vastly 
in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  traveled  by  Anning  Owen, 
Gideon  Draper,  and  George  Harmon.  The  preacher  re- 
ceived during  the  year  in  grain,  meat,  meal,  maple  sugar, 
and  other  articles,  too  numerous  to  mention,  about  one 
hundred  dollars,  all  told. 

BRIDGEWATER   CIRCUIT. 

In  1813  Bridgewater  circuit  first  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  Minutes.  John  Hazzard  and  Elijah  Warren  are  the 
preachers.  We  recollect  Hazzard  well,  as  he  commenced 
traveling  on  Otsego  circuit.  H.%  was  evidently  a  very  pious 
man,  but  a  very  poor  speaker.  He  had  the  worst  habit  of 
stammering  which  we  recollect  ever  to  have  witnessed  in  a 
public  speaker.  It  was  absolutely  painful  to  listen  to  him. 
Warren  had  a  wonderful  tendency  to  follow  impressions. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  upon  passing  a  house  which  was 
situated  some  distance  from  the  road,  he  had  an  impression 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  house  and  converse  with 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  passed  on  and 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  grieving  the  Spirit.  He  turned 
about,  and  fastening  his  horse  to  the  fence,  deliberately  let 
down  the  bars  and  went  up  to  the  house.  He  was  very 
devout,  prayed  for  success  wdth  the  inmates  of  the  house  in 
his  contemplated  effort  to  win  them  over  to  the  ways  of 
religion.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer. 
He  knocked  again,  but  still  all  was  silent  within.  Upon 
examination,  to  his  utter  confusion,  he  found  that  the  house 
was  vacant !  It  was  a  lesson  to  the  brother  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  he  never  forgot. 

1814.  This  year  the  preachers  upon  Bridgewater  circuit 
were  Elisha  Bibbins  and  Wyatt  Chamberlayne.     The  circuit 
was  large,  and  the  preachers  labored  earnestly  and  ably  for 
the  good  of  the  people.     Hopbottom  was  iaraavia  fet  >^^ 
spirituality  and  zeal  of  the   ihembersVvip.     TVv\a  v^«a  ^^ 
center  of  the  cirwit,  and  gave  tone  to  tVie  vfYioVe*    ^oxaft  ^^ 

EmrJ^  iietbodintt.  Ol 
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the  meetings,  to  the  eye  of  an  outsider,  were  scenes  of  con- 
fusion. There  was  much  of  holy  zeal  there,  but  a  little 
mixed  up  with  something  like  fanaticism.  The  jimiping 
spirit  was  often  witnessed  in  the  Hopbottoni  sixfiety,  and 
some  of  the  best  members,  male  and  female,  were  occasion- 
ally under  its  influence.  When  much  excited  they  would 
commence  moving  up  and  down,  apparently  without  elToit 
or  a  knowledge  of  what  thoy  were  doing.  Tlie  movement 
was  perfectly  graceful,  and  yet  evidently  unstudied.  It  was 
one  of  the  phenomena  which  attended  the  great  religious 
excitements  of  early  Methodism. 

Three  hundred  members  were  returned  upon  the  Minutei 
at  the  close  of  this  year. 

1816.  There  was  a  camp-meeting  in  September  of  thb 
year  on  the  land  of  Edward  Paine,  in  Ilopbottom,  which  we 
attended.  This  was  '*•  the  cold  summer,^'  and  it  was  a  seasm 
of  scarcity  and  gloom.  Frost  had  destroyed  the  cn>p8  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  prospects  of  living  ap- 
peared dull  and  doubtful.  The  nights  and  mornings  were 
cold,  and  there  scarce!  v  seemed  to  be  enouffh  of  the  Are  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  tlie  people  to  counteract  the 
chill  from  the  atmospliere.  ]\r.  Pi'arce.  the  presidinir  elder, 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  the  eviden<vs  of  Christian- 
itv,  from  the  words  of  Nicodenius :  ''We  know  that  thou 
art  a  teacher  coino  from  God."  A  few  souls  were  converted, 
and  some  Christians  ^piickened. 

1818.  El)ent'ZtT  Doolittle  an<l  Kdward  Paino  wrre  the 
preachers.  Doolittii*  was  a  considerable  S<-riptiirist,  but 
without  tact.  This  year  a  siuiiular  ]^reaeher  of  tlu'  liapti'tt 
den«>niination.  bv  the  name  of  Solmimn  Diniaek,  lu*s:iii  !«• 
attra<'t  atteiiti«>n  alon^  the  Susi{nehaiina.  betweni  Tiinckhan- 
noek  and  Wvalusinjr.  lb*  broaclu'd  various  Ihti-sIcs.  ^ihi'-h 
Mr.  Doolitth*  ilid  not  tail  in  attack,  swoni  in  h:ind.  Thi» 
bn»uirht  the  two  «-haMijiif»ns  toijrthcr,  in  a  puhlie  delHil**.  at 
the  forks  of  the  Mehoo^uiuy.  ( )ni'  of  the  ipicstioim  dri- 
ciiss( M I  wa s  t  hi •  d'\ v \\ \\V v  o\"  V  '\\y\sV  .  AVwwmAr.  wv^wwvow^  ^SML 
'^Christ  was  not  lUe  etonuA  VxoCl,\>wv  vW  s^Vv^ttcsX  ^Ss^m.  ^ 
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God."  Doolittle  was  too  much  for  his  antagonist,  and  he 
was  finally  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  as  heing  armed 
with  "too  much  human  lamin'"  for  the  redoubtable  Dim- 
ack,  who  was  only  "  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ."  The 
affair  made  a  great  stir,  but  resulted  in  little  good.  The 
orthodox  generally  considered  that  Doolittle  acquitted  him- 
self passably,  and  had  the  decided  advantage  in  the  ail- 
ment. 

1819.  This  year  the  preachers  on  Bridge  water  circuit 
were  Greorge  Peck  and  Edward  Paine.  W^  regarded  this 
circuit  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and  made  only  one  request  of 
the  presiding  elder,  and  that  was  not  to  be  appointed  tb 
Bridgewater  circuit.  When  the  appointments  were  read  off 
we  felt  badly  whipped.  Brother  Paine  was  in  raptures, 
and  took  us  in  his  arms  and  laughed  heartily.  Father 
Kemberlin  seemed  to  delight  in  torturing  us.  "  O  George," 
exclaimed  he,  "  you  will  starve  to  death ;  they  will  feed  you 
on  sorrel  pie."  The  young  wife  to  whom  George  had  been 
but  a  few  weeks  married  had  not  been  used  to  living  on 
"sorrel  pie,"  and  what  should  be  done  with  her?  We 
returned  from  conference  with  a  heavy  heart. 

It  was  a  year  of  great  trials,  but  of  some  triumphs.  It 
seemed  a  settled  fact,  that  wherever  we  came  into  contact 
with  any  other  denomination  there  was  opposition  to  be 
encountered.  Methodism  had  been  long  in  existence  in  this 
region  of  country,  but  still  it  had  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground,  and,  indeed,  efforts  were  made  to  drive  it  from 
ground  which  it  had  long  occupied. 

The  class  in  Hopbottom  had  been  diminished  and  weak- 
ened by  removals,  and  here  we  met  with  active  hostility 
from  Presbyterians  and  Univeisalists.  Elder  Davis  Dim- 
ack  was  firmly  intrenched  in  his  stronghold  at  Montrose, 
and  from  that  point  spread  himself  as  widely  as  possible  in 
all  directions ;  and  wherever  he  came  he  was  tolerably  sure 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Methodism,  We  Vieard  \v\Ta  -^x^^^  q?cl 
a  week  day  in  SpringvUlej  and  were  cViagrmed  to  \v^^t  V\\sv 
/kJJ  upon  ''  the  Metho(^sts  "  in  a  style  of  mi^Te^TG^C;\v\».^\^'^ 
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and  abuse.  The  occurrence  resulted  in  a  voluminous  oone- 
spondencc  between  us.  "  Sol  Dimack,"  as  he  was  familiarlT 
called,  vented  his  spleen  in  right  down  vulgar  style.  We 
heard  him  deliver  one  of  the  most  confused,  shapeless  dis- 
coui*ses  we  ever  listened  to ;  and  after  the  service,  closed. 
being  introduced  to  him  by  a  mutual  friend,  had  a  regultr 
set-to  with  him.  He  had  any  amount  of  confidence,  but  wai 
most  lamentably  ignorant. 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposing  elements,  we  bad  seals  to  oar 
ministry,  and*a  rising  in  the  Church  at  all  points.  Our 
excellent  colleague  labored  faithfully,  and  did  much  good. 
After  concluding  the  labors  of  the  third  quarter,  we  wen 
removed  to  Wyoming  circuit. 

A  camp-meeting  was  held  just  before  conference,  in  what 
is  now  called  Lymansville,  which  we  attended.  Samuel 
Budd  was  present,  and,  in  his  slam-bang  way,  preached  and 
exhorted,  with  considerable  effect.  Edward  Paine  delivered 
a  most  thrilling  exhortation  on  the  stand,  which  seemed  10 
move  everything. 

Our  conferoiico  was  at  Lundy's  Lane,  in  Upper  Canada. 
On  arriving  at  tiio  place  we  were  overwhelnietl  with  sor- 
row on  receiving  the  information  tliut  Kdward  Paine  h«d 
been  drowned  in  the  Susquehanna,  on  his  way  to  the  coo- 
feronc^. 

A  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  this  good  roan  in 
a  memoir,  written  by  Uev.  George  Lane,  and  publishi'd  in 
the  Methodist  Magazine  for  November,  1820,  from  which 
we  will  make  a  few  extracts: 

>*  Kdward  Inline  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  wasboni 
the  t'ightli  of  February,  in  tlie  year  1777,  of  ri*N(Hftab!e  and 
]»ious  parents.  ILj  was  awakened  to  a  si-nse  of  his  K»«  ctw- 
ditioii  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  the  suildm 
dt-ath  of  a  sister.  J*Voni  this  time  he  si't  out  to  sifk  llh- 
fjonl.  ai]<l  sortii  obtaiiu>d  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  «ae 
enahh-*!  to  rejoice  in  tiu^  love  of  God.  At  iit\oen  he  J4»in«d 
tho  liaj)tist  Cliureh,  oV*  >k\\u-V\  W\  c-vjwVwwwA  «k  vcuetu^ct  i* 
scKci-ul  years.     ^X  \cuv^^^,  \j\ico\uvi\^  «ls^5Jma\A«\  ^*v^  ^ 
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doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  consider- 
ing them  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  Scriptures  than 
those  embraced  by  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Baptists  and  joined  the  Methodists. 

"  In  the  year  1809  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Water 
ford,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  Methodism  was  at  this  time 
in  a  low  state  in  that  place.  Brother  Paine,  who  about  this 
time  received  license  to  exhort,  discovered  an  uncommon  solici- 
tude for  the  salvation  of  those  around  him,  who  wer^  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge.  He  soon  established  meetings 
among  them  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  labored  day 
and  night  to  bring  them  over  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ; 
and,  to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction,  it  soon  appeared  that 
his  labor  was  not  in  vain.  The  few  that  professed  religion 
appeared  to  take  encouragement,  and  set  out  with  fresh 
ardor  in  the  service  of  God.  Awakenings  also  took  place 
among  sinners,  and  the  cry  for  mercy  was  soon  heard  in 
almost  every  direction,  and  in  a  few  months  there  were 
about  forty  added  to  society ;  the  wilderness  rejoiced,  the 
solitary  place  was  made  glad,  and  the  desert  blossomed  as 
the  rose.  He  was  soon  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and 
extended  his  labors  to  the  adjacent  settlements,  where  he 
was  rendered  a  blessing  to  many. 

"After  having  labored  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  a 
local  preacher  with  great  acceptance,  he  began  'to  be  exer- 
cised about  joining  the  itinerant  connection,  that  he  might 
labor  more  extensively.  His  motives  on  this  occasion  were 
undoubtedly  the  most  pure.  At  home  he  possessed  a  good 
living,  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors,  was  hon- 
ored with  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  above  all, 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  family,  for  whom  he  felt  the 
strongest  attachments.  But  these,  however  strong  their 
claims,  were  insufficient  to  deter  him ;  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  the  Church  of  God  and  for  the  souls  of  men." 

He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  1818,  andlraveVe^V^c>  ^^-a.^^ 
on  Bridgewater  circuit, 
1820.  John   Griffing  was  stationed  on  Br\Ag;e^aX«^  ^v«- 
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cuit  this  year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  exhort- 
crs  in  the  conference,  and  was  always  successful  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  Under  his  labors  the  tide  in  fjivor  of  Meth- 
odism set  in  strongly  at  several  points  where  its  influence 
had  been  but  feeble.  A  revival  had  commenciKl  under  the 
labors  of  the  preceding  year  at  Skinner's  fxl<ly,  and  several 
of  the  family  of  Sturtevant  had  experienced  rt-ligion.  TTiey 
were  Methodists  in  sentiment,  they  were  tlie  fruit  of  i»ur 
labors  ;  but  Elder  Davis  Dimock  by  some  moans  swv 
ceeded  in  getting  them  into  the  water.  This  year  they 
came  home,  and  remained  finn  and  influential  inemlKTs  t>f 
the  !Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  foundation  was  then 
laid  for  an  excellent  society,  and  finally  an  independeot 
charge. 

TIOGA    CIRCUIT. 

The  preachers  appointed  to  Tioga  circuit  for  1811  are  John 
Wilson  and  Samuel  Thompson;  in  181  ti  Marmaduke  Poarte 
and  Abram  Dawson.  Broom  circuit  beinj'  formed  this  VfAT. 
and  being  almost  wholly  c(miposed  of  the  territory  eiuhrai'ed 
in  the  northeastern  portion  <')f  old  Tioga,  the  latter  is  o«ms<^ 
quently  considerably  contracteil.  Si'ttl4Mneiits  wtTe  o in- 
stantly multiplying,  and  demands  fi»r  prracliinrr  iiioreit*iic. 
so  that  while  the  territory  was  contractetl  the  numlitT  «»f  ap- 
pointments remaine<l  the  same.  The  following  (Himnninii-a- 
tion,  showing  what  Tioga  was  in  1S18,  is  from  llev.  Amlrvw 
Peek,  of  the  Oneida  Confen'iiee  : 

"  You  ask,  brother,  a  contribution  to  your  forthci^iuinff 
work:  a  skttch  of  old  Tioga  circuit,  and  to  tell  sonu-thim: 
about  our  lamentrd  friend,  tho  Kev.  .T(»hn  Grifling;  smne 
wild  stories  of  the  Cattaraugus  swamps,  etc. 

"Now  it  si>  happens  that  I  have  no  wild  stories  tn  tell  of 
that  (►hi  field  of  (Juspel  tnil,  where  so  many  vetenins  luve 
lived  and  labond,  and  have  si!n*e  gone  to  their  nMing 
place.  Indeed,  its  church  gi-ography  and  history  ihiring 
a  «in''le  vear  is  iiU  oV  v»\\u'\\  \  maw  syvak  definitiilv.  l>e- 
yund  what  is  known  by  yovvtM^  v«v\  ivCwix*  ^Vw^  vb«\v\>b\ 

witnesses. 
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"  I  find,  however,  in  my  biographical  sketches  (a  manu- 
script which  has  slept  quietly  during  these  few  years,  and 
which  it  is  likely  will  sleep  on,  and  on,  while  its  author  and 
subject  shall  himself  rest  as  quietly  in  his  narrow  home) 
the  following,  which  I  give  with  slight  additions  and  al- 
terations :  * 

"  The  first  year  of  my  itinerancy  (being  then  in  my  nine- 
teenth year)  was  with  Brother  J.  Griffing,  on  the  Tioga,  a 
four  weeks'  circuit  which  extended  from  Spencer,  then  the 
county  seat,  and  several  miles  to  the  west  and  north,  and 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  as  its  northeastern 
boundary,  and  settlements  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Towanda  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  and  several  miles  further 
as  its  south  and  southwestern  extent.  At  one  point  we 
traveled  some  twelve  miles  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, where  we  were  met  by  female  hearers  who  walked 
about  the  same  distance  to  enjoy  the  sermon  and  class- 
meeting.  From  this  we  returned  to  our  starting  place  on 
the  Towanda.  This  Pennsylvania  part  included  about  one 
half  of  the  circuit  which  embraced  twenty-six  regular,  besides 
occasional  appointments,  and  required  some  three  hundred 
miles  of  travel  to  meet  them.  In  all  this  extent  of  country 
we  had  two  so-called  meeting  houses.  The  walls  of  one, 
situated  on  Sugar  Creek,  consisted  of  hewed  logs,  with  a 
door,  floor,  seats,  and  pulpit  '  to  match.'  The  other,  in  the 
town  of  Tioga,  was  called  '  Light's  Meeting-house,'  from 
the  venerable  man  living  near  who  furnished  the  land  upon 
which  it  stood,  and  with  his  worthy  companion  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  to  occupy  their  places  in  this  movement  of 
daring  zeal  of  the  early  Methodists  of  that  country.  This 
house  was  actually  roofed  and  inclosed,  and  whether  the 
floor  was  really  laid,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  rough,  loose 
boards,  as  did  the  seats,  I  do  not  at  this  distance  of  time 
recollect.  The  Tioga  circuit  forms  a  sample  of  the  first  six 
of  my  itinerant  labors,  commencing  with,  the  yeax  \^\^^  ^w\ 
throughout  the  hounds  of  those  six  large  cvreviivV^  ^'^  \kSv}^ 
onljr  one  finished  house  of  worship   in  w\\\c\\  to  ^yq^^  ^^^> 
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word  of  God,  (and  that  costing  twelve  hundred  dollars  all 
told,)  unless  I  except  the  log-church  on  Sugar  Creek,  wlueh 
in  its  way  was,  I  believe,  a  finished  house.  Our  weeldr 
and  somi-monthly  worship  was  held  chiefly  in  school  and 
private  houses,  both  being  ot\en  of  the  rudest  character 
as  to  materials  aifd  construction.  The  quarterly  and  extra 
meetings  were  usually  held  in  barns.  Indeed,  all  and  ererr 
part  of  our  work  then  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
accommodations  and  elevated  character  of  our  worship  now, 
both  as  to  the  appi>a ranee  of  the  congregations,  and  as  U> 
the  houses  where  we  assembled.  But  the  difference  is  chiefly 
exterior,  while  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  were  thai 
exactly  what  it  now  is. 

"  Of  our  presiding  elder,  the  reverend  and  lamented  Mar- 
maduke  Pe^irce,  whose  labors  blessed  and  encouraged  « 
during  this  year  of  our  early  toil  in  old  Tioga  circuit,  muck 
might  bo  written  both  of  hitcrest  and  profit,  but  I  leave 
this  responsible  task  to  other  pens.  But  of  my  cullcainie  I 
cannot  refrain  a  few  words.  The  Kev.  John  Griffing,  a 
most  worthy  and  excellent  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  sleeps 
with  his  fathers.  His  fervent  piety,  his  ])Ofeer/tii  oxhurta- 
tions  and  j)rayers,  gitls  in  which  he  greatly  exccUcil,  hii 
point  and  pathos  in  reproof*  his  tender  un«l  gushing  sym- 
pathies for  the  erring  of  all  classes,  yea,  tliost*  ^yes  which 
were  used  to  weep,  are  menu?ntoes  'graven  on  my  mind  and 
heart'  as  'with  an  iron  pen  and  leail  in  the  nn-k  forever/ 
Truly,  'the  memory  of  the  just  is  blesst^il.' '' 

Tlie  territory  of  Tioga  circuit  was,  at  different  time^ 
divided  up  ainl  other  eharges  constituted,  and  we  shall  nnv 
pnuTi'd  to  notice  portions  of  the  trrrilory  under  oiher 
heads,  and  moi*e  particularly  mark  the  progress  tif  the 
work. 

ItltooMK  CIKC'l'IT. 

In  lsr2  Hrooiiii'  cirruit — taking  its  name  fn>m  BnN>iue 
county,  .\«*\v  York — \s  V'«»v\vvvv\,  vw\i\  V\V\y*^V\  ^\\\^  stands  aa 
tlw  preaehi'T. 
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The  circuit  then  extended* across  the  Susquehanna  at  the 
Great  Bend,  as  we  have  the  evidence  that  Mr.  King  formed 
the  first  society  in  Gibson  in  1812  or  1813.  The  names 
of  the  members  were,  George  Williams,  leader ;  Margaret 
Bennet,  Sarah  Willis,  (subsequently  the  wife  of  John  Belch- 
er,) Susanna  Fuller,  and  Jemima  Washburne.* 

1813.  George  W.  Densmore  and  Peter  Jones  afiithe 
preachers.  These  were  both  working  men,  and  were  very 
successful.  Densmore  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
preacher,  and  Jones,  an  honest  Dutchman,  was  simple- 
minded,  and  a  great  man  for  personal  efforts  and  religious 
visits.  There  was  an  increase  of  members  reported  this 
year  of  230. 

1814.  Broome  circuit  this  year  is  within  the  Chenango 
district^,  William  Case  presiding  elder,  with  G.  W. 
Densmore  and  Israel  Chamberlayne  preachers.  The  work 
progressed  this  year  upon  this  charge.  The  increase  is 
175. 

1815.  William  Cameron  is  the  preacher  on  the  Minutes; 
Isaac  Grant  was  employed  on  the  circuit  by  the  presiding 
elder.  This  was  a  year  of  sifling,  and  the  numbers  de- 
clined 144. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  an  excellent  preacher,  but  a  stringent 
disciplinarian,  and  numbers  who  were  united  to  the  Church 
the  two  preceding  years  of  revival  were  this  year  discon- 
tinued. 

1816.  Elisha  Bibbins  and  George  Peck  are  the  preachers 
this  year.  This  was  our  first  year  in  the  itinerancy,  and 
was  to  us  a  most  interesting-period,  though  a  year  of  some 
unforeseen  trials. 

Mr.  Bibbins  was  deeply  devoted,  and  applied  himself  to 
his  work  with  great  earnestness  and  industry,  and  some 
souls  were  converted  and  added  to  the  Church ;  but  great 
havoc  was  made  in  one  of  the  best  societies  by  the  agency 
of  two  fanatical  preachers,  who  called  themselves  Christ-ians^ 
by  the  names  of  John  Taylor  and  David  Yoo\,.  Tcv^^q^\^Vj 

*  Letter  of  Rev.  William  "Rownd. 
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referred  to  was  the  one  at  Page's,  five  miles  above  Bhig- 
hamton,  on  the  Chenango. 

Taylor  and  Foot  professed  to  have  a  special  mission  to 
break  down  the  old  rotten  Churches,  and  build  up  a  new 
pure  Church  of  Clirist.  They  explained  the  hook  of  the 
Revelation,  whicli  tliey  professed  fully  to  understand,  dr- 
clairaed  against  articles  of  faith,  creeds,  and  disciplines.  an«l 
bawled  Union  !  union  !  They  vociferated,  ranttn:!,  jumped, 
and  danced.  They  i'lrst  made  an  impression  upon  Sfvenl 
enthusiastic  females  who  had  great  pn)minence  in  the  »> 
ciety ;  then  upon  several  weak-minded  men  ;  and  finally 
produced  almost  universal  distraction  amonj;  our  fk-ople. 
The  society  was  mostly  composed  of  persons  not  well  real 
in  theology,  and  not  well  informed  on  general  sultjects,  aitd 
who  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  that  partieitkr 
kind  of  intluence  wiiieh  was  brouglit  to  bear  upon  tbem. 
Some  iirimediately  quit  the  Church  as  a  sink  of  iniquity; 
some  hesitated  luitil  they  lost  their  enjoyment  and  their 
moral  power;  s(jme  became  diseourage<l,  and  others  re- 
move«l;  so  that  it  was  but  a  few  vears  before  the  cbiss  wm 
broken  up  KwA  tiie  ap[)ointmi.'nt  al)andoncd. 

The  si'ct'dcrs  were  ruiniMl.  Somr  of  ihom  went  to  tIh 
Shakers,  some  to  infnlelity,  and  others  bark  to  thf  worliL 
Tavlor  ainl  K«M>t  ran  into  (»ne  exci-ss  after  another  initii 
thev  reaelH'd  the  ordinarv  terminus  of  iien*sv  and  faiiatiei^m. 
an  utter  abaiuionment  of  the  restraints  of  reli<;it»n  and  vir- 
tue. Tlu'V  b<'eaiiM'  ohjeets  of  loathiuLj  and  popular  ihiliin^J- 
lion,  and  finally,  iiavini;  don(>  all  the  mischief  possible,  thov 
abs«Minded.     Tlieir  f«M)tprints  however  still  remain. 

We  have  I'ollowed  this  terrihle  dem(»n.Nt ration  of  hen-«\ 
and  lanatii-isMi  through  a  few  y«'ars  sniisiMinrnt  tn  the  •»ii" 
uuijer  ininMdi;itr  rtvliw.  as  wi*  have  Ifariieil  tlif  hi!«»torv  of 
evi-nls  wiijiin  tin-  la*-t  lew  vi-ars.  that  thi-  iiinr:!!  of  !hvmo\e- 
Fiienl     ma\     be    Sfeli.      Thi-si*     **  ( 'hri^tiahs "     wen*     sueh    \ 

s''oiirir('  on  theChun'h  and  whole  reu'ion   round  about  a:4  w 
/ionc  never  lo  se»*  \u\V\eVeA  "ATaXw.     *\W'  n\\v^V  ^'^w  >»k%>  v\ 

i/jstriictiv**  less'»n  \»»  v\s.     \x   vc-ji^  vVu  \\*-nn  \\\\v\  *\ra\vap  Vx 
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see  persons  who  had  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Church,  for  whom  the  preachers  had  labored  with  great 
self-denial,  and  who  had  made  many  strong  professions  that 
they  loved  and  revered  the  instruments  of  their  conversion, 
so  blinded  and^  befooled  as  to  forsake  the  counsels  of  their 
pastors  and  follow  a  couple  of  madmen. 

There  were  some  most  excellent  official  members  on  the 
circuit.  Dr.  Grant,  of  Smlthville,  was  an  old  Methodist,  a 
man  of  great  good  sense,  and  deeply  pious.  He.  was  the 
friend  of  the  traveling  preachers,  and  hjs  counsel  was  always 
wise  and  safe.  He  was  a  local  preacher  and  a  sound  theo- 
logian. Larnard  Livermore  was  a  local  preacher  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Samuel  Gurnsey  and  Ely  Osborn  were  the 
leading  stewards ;  they  were  men  of  means,  and  of  large 
hearts  and  generous  impulses.  Moses  Dyer  and  Isaac 
Turner  were  young  married  men,  and  young  Methodists, 
but  men  of  good  character,  stable,  true  to  the  Church,  frank 
and  free. 

Nathaniel  Lewis,  a  local  deacon,  was  rough  as  a  mountain 
crag,  but  deeply  pious.  He  could  read  his  Bible,  and 
tathom  the  human  heart,  particularly  its  developments 
among  backwoodsmen.  He  was  fearless,  shrewd,  and  often 
witty.  His  labors  were  incessant  and  widely  extended.  Rev. 
E.  GoodoU  says :  "  Obtaining  information  of  a  place  where 
there  had  been  no  religious  worship,  some  distance  from 
his  place  of  ]'esidence,  he  visited  the  place.  He  went  from 
house  to  house  inviting  the  people  to  come  out  to  meeting. 
He  took  for  his  text :  '  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ear, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Many  were  pricked 
in  the  heart,  a  great  revival  followed,  and  seventy  souls, 
who  were  happily  converted  to  God,  dated  their  conviction 
from  that  sermon." 

In  the  ye£i,r  1812  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  the  neighborhood.     On  one  Sabbatb  laoTivvw^lfc.  Vi^V\^ 
WHS  reading  hia- Bible  preparatory  to  pTeac\v\x\^,  ^'\v<5Jcv  ^  ^^^"^ 
came  near  his  house.     He  laid  down  \\\s  B\\Ae,  axv^  \»J«:vcv^ 
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down  his  gun  shot  the  deer,  dresso<l  it,  and  divided  tk 
meat  among  his  neighbors.  He  was  called  to  an  arooont 
before  the  Church  for  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty.  ITo  asked  the  brethren  who  were  grawlv  re- 
monstrating with  him :  "  What  do  you  supposes  the  Lorf 
sent  that  deer  into  my  field  for  ?"  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  w« 
to  try  you,"  one  gravely  answered.  "  No  it  wasn't,**  re- 
plied the  accused,  ^^for  the  Lord  knows  that  when  he  sends 
blessings  to  me  I  don't  wait  till  the  next  day  befi^re  I  take 
them."    They  finally  let  him  pass  without  even  a  confession. 

He  was  once  preaching  to  a  congregation  who  were  dif- 
posed  to  behave  disorderly.  He  bore  it  for  a  while,  and 
then  came  out  upon  them  with  an  entirely  novel  reprooC 
"  You  are,"  siiid  he,  "  a  hogmatical  set."  One  of  his  fellow 
local  preachers  happening  to  be  present,  after  the  senriee 
was  over,  and  they  had  retire<l,  gently  hinted  that  he  had 
committed  an  error  in  the  use  of  the  novel  wonl. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  the  old  pri'acher. 

"  Why,"  answered  his  friend,  "  hogmatical  is  not  a  proper 
word." 

"  W's  it  is,"  replied  tiio  preacher;  "you  luive  heard  uf 
the  wonl  dogmatical,  I  suppose  ?" 

"()  ves,  but—" 

"Well,"  interrupted  the  old  fbx,  "you  can  shame  a  dop, 
but  a  fior/  you  can't." 

Thv  explanation,  of  c(nirse,  en<led  the  controversy.  TTiis 
sanu^ "  I'nele  \at  l^ewis"  was  a  most  iisftul  pr*'ach4T,  iiid  the 
instrument  of  the  awakening  and  <'onvt'rsiiin  oi'iiianv  snul*. 

Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  pro[>h«'t,  inarrieil  a  nitMv  nf  Mr. 
Lewis.  At>i'r  the  .st(»rv  of  tlu'  golden  MiMeaiid  the  niinM'le- 
working  s))rcta('lcs  had  romi>  <Mit,  Joe  unih-rtitiik  to  inakei 
convert  of"  Incle  Nat.*'  The  old  gi*ntleinaii  lu-anl  hi  <  tale 
with  <hu'  gravity,  and  tli»'n  [ironn-diMl :  '••Iosi*ph,  ean  any- 
body  else  translate  strange  languages  by  the  help  of  tbc-m 
s])e«'ta«'h's  ?" 

**(>  vt'sT*  was  ibe  iu\s>\^*r.  % 

"  Well   uny,r  s:iu\  Mr,  Xav^x^,  ^^Vn.^  \l^^X  C\)^^*^%  ^V 
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mentary,  and  it  contains  a  great  many  strange  languages ; 
now,  if  you  will  let  m*e  try  the  spectacles,  and  if  by  looking 
through  them  I  can  translate  these  strange  tongues  into 
English,  then  I'll  be  one  of  your  disciples." 

This  was  a  poser,  and  the  only  way  Joe  had  to  escape 
from  "  Uncle  Nat's  "  net  was  to  get  away  and  run. 

Reuben  Stevens  was  a  local  deacon  in  Randolph.  He 
was  rather  a  poor  preacher,  but  was  considered  a  very  good 
man.  He  subsequently  left  our  Church  and  united  with 
the  Protectant  Methodists. 

Sela  Paine  had  been  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  south- 
west. He  located  and  came  to  Oquaga,  and  settled  on  his 
father's  farm  this  year,  and  began  to  preach  wherever  open- 
ings presented  themselves.  He  had  ideas,  but  was  tediously 
long  in  bringing  them  out ;  his  sermons  being  from  two  to 
four  hours  in  length.  He  was  a  singular  genius;  always  quar- 
reling with  some  one.  He  managed  to  marry  a  Miss 
M'Alister,  near  Harrisburgh,  a  most  estimable  lady.  He 
was  in  good  standing  at  this  time,  received  the  preachers 
at  his  house,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  Judge 
Harper,  of  Windsor,  experienced  religion  and  united*  with 
the  Church  this  year.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  and  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners. 

Among  the  women  who  exerted  a  good  influence  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  we  place  at  the  head 
^^Mother  GrantJ'^  the  wife  of  Dr.  Grant  before  mentioned, 
and  mother  of  Isaac  and  Loring  Grant,  two  of  our  old 
traveling  preachers,  the  latter  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
still  living,  and  one  of  our  contributors.  Mrs.  Grant  was 
a  woman  of  great  faith,  a  most  devoted  Christian,  a  true- 
hearted  Methodist,  and  a  great  exhorter.  The  common 
idea  was  that  she  could  preach  if  she  had  only  been  dis- 
posed to  try.  The  venerable  couple  lived  united  and  happy, 
as  like  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
to  very  advanced  age,  when  they  went  home  in  trivxnv^K* 

*  Doctor  Isaac  Grant  died  at  the  house  of  hia  son, 'B.ev .  "Liofwi^  C^t^clV 
Jn  Albion,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  November  ^,  lft4:\,«k.^^^  ew^l* 
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The  circuit  embraced  twenty-eight  regular  appointment! 
and  m  meeting  them  we  wore  n-quired  to  ride  nver  two 
hundred  miles.  We  traveled  around  once  in  luur  wwkk 
and  preaelied  on  an  average  seven  sermons  a  \Vi't.*k.  Thi* 
w  jis  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  circuit  work  at  this  |H:'ri>  J. 

The  hist  four  years,  from  1817  to  1820  iiiclusivo.  hai 
upon  the  whole  been  i)r(>sperous  years  upon  BrcK»iiie  eircui:. 
as  the  Minutes  show  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  twu 
members. 

WV  ALU  SING    CIRCUIT. 

Tiie  following  carefully  prepared  sketches,  from  Rev.  C. 
E.  Taylor,  of  the  Wyoming  Conference,  supply  many  in* 
tcresting  particulars  of  great  historical  importance,  and  so 
liir  as  tiiey  go  leave  but  little  to  be  <lesired. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  :  '*  I  have  been  making  considerable 
effort  to  obtain  a  correct  kiujwledge  i»f  the  introduction  of 
Metiiodism  into  what  was  fn-st  called  Wvalusiny.  but  n«i* 
Orwell  circuit. 

"The  first  Methtnlist  minister  that  came  intij  thi-s^*  pirts 
was  iuvitvd  here  under  the  f(»nowiii^  jieeuliar  cirrumMaiiiv!*: 
In  thi'  voar  1^12  a  voun<iei'Iv  married  man  in  tin*  stut.*  «>l' 
('nniu'fticut,  who  was  ai)out  cmii;rating  to  tlirse  jmrl*. 
was    otfend    a    new    saddle  bv    his    latlu-r    if    he    w.mM 

« 

have  .Mrthndist  prea<'hing  in  his  housr  wlu-n  lu-  shi>iiiil 
«ri>t  settli'd  in  the  new  cowiitrv.  and  thi>u«{li  lif  was  n  iinivtT- 
less  man  tlu'  otli-r  was  acceptetl.  The  name  uf  this  man 
was  Nathanii'I  (hubbuck.  Sni»n  after  his  arrival  lien- aiiJ 
lie  had  had  time  tn  «'r<'et  a  little  h»ir.h<>nse,  hf  bi*<;aii  U* 
make  iiiipiirii's  fui*  .Mi-tlmdist  preai'liers.  lb*  was  infiinmtl 
by  William  Myrr.  ICsij..  nf  \V\si»x,  that  nih-  prt-aehfii  xfC- 
easionallv  at  a  Mr.  (inrc's.  lie  then  ealU*d  at  Mr.  iiKfi.-** 
and  [>rcvaiK'd  on  him  t<>  L'«t  the  prcat-lier  tn  send  :ui  a{>- 
piiintincnt  to  his  liuUNi'nn  his  ni-.\t  mnnd  ;  the  ap]Kiintnu'nt 

fMH' vi-nrs  Hi'Vi-n  iii-'ti*l.- :i!.'l  li\i-  •l..\-.     .Mr>    1I;ii:iMilt  (Jnint  tl:it  a: 'he 
ttix  dayd. 
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was  sent.  The  day  finally  arrived  and  quite  a  number  had 
collected.  Some  began  to  express  their  fears  that  the 
preacher  would  not  come.  But  just  before  the  time  arrived 
a  stranger  was  seen  coming  through  the  woods.  The  man 
of  the  house  went  out  to  hail  him.  The  stranger  inquired, 
'Can   you    tell    me   where  Nathaniel    Chubbuck    lives?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  '  he  lives  here,  and  I  am  the  man.' 

*  Well,  were  you  expecting  Methodist  preaching  here  to- 
day V  *  Yes,  sir,  and  the  people  are  now  waiting.  Come, 
I  will  take  care  of  your  horse  and  you  go  right  in."  The 
name  of  this  minister  was  Marmaduke  Pearce. 

"  A  number  of  Methodists  had  moved  in  from  New  En- 
gland, and  from  this  time  they  had  occasional  preaching,  but 
were  not  formed  into  a  circuit  until  the  year  1814." 

Mr.  Taylor  next  proceeds  to  introduce  us  to  the  old  stew- 
ards' book,  and  makes  from  it  several  extracts  which  show 
the  condition  of  the  charge. 

The  title-page  reads  :  "  Circuit  stewards'  book :  Joseph 
Ross,  Joseph  Utter,  circuit  stewards,  Wyalusing  circuit. 

The  minutes  are :  "  Minutes  taken  at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing conference  held  at  Joseph  Ross's,  Middletown,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1814.  Present,  George  Harmon,  presiding  elder; 
Renaldo  M.  Everts,  circuit  preacher  ;  Joseph  Ross,  Joseph 
Utter,  stewards ;  Timothy  Coggins,  Edmund  Fairchilds,  ex- 
horters ;  Ezekiel  Brown,  Andrew  Canfield,  Uriah  Gaskill, 
leaders. 

''Collections:  A.  Canficld's,  $3  12^;  E.  Brown's,  $3  20; 
D.  Ridgeway's,  $1  34;  J.  Bull's,  $0  22;  S.  Gore's, 
$0  50 ;  Squire  Smith's,  $2  45 ;  A.  Verbeck'sJ  $2  56 ; 
Lane's,  $0  87|- ;  U.  Gaskill's,  $2  99  ;  total,  $20  41.  Pub- 
lic collections  $3  15,  less  87|-  cents  for  the  elements,  $2  27^ ; 
total,  819  531,  from  which  deduct  expenses,  $4  91  ;  being 
$14  62  for  R.  M.  Everts's  quarterage. 

"  Here  then  w^e  see  the  old  Wyalusing  circuit  as  it  was 
at  first,  its  officials  and  its  contributions. 

"  Bufc  an  important  inquiry  here  arises  •.  "W\va^  exXfexv\»  ol 
territory  was  embraced  in  this  circuit  at  t\ie  \Aa\^  o^  JpftR^ 
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above  date?  We  answer,  all  that  is  now  included  in  thi 
following  charges :  Owego,  Nichols,  Barton,  Woverij. 
Factoryville,  Athen's,  Litchfield,  Apalachin,  Windham.  Or- 
well, Skinner's  Eddy,  Rome,  and  the  present  Wyalusinc 
circuit,  being  in  extent  about  forty  miU)S  by  twenty. 

"  The  next  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  Widow  G» 
kill's,  Owego,  December  25,  1814. 

"The  same  presiding  elder  and  preacher  present  k 
appears  that  for  all  this  vast  territory  they  had  but  two 
stewards  from  September  14, 1814,  to  March  9,  1816,  wheB 
Hiram  G.  Warner's  name  appears  as  steward. 

"  At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Tioga,  at  the  house  rf 
Mr.  Nicholas  Munday,  June  3,  1815^  Hiram  G.  Wameri 
name  appears  for  the  first  time  as  an  exhorter.  By  ik 
minutes  of  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Amos  Vcrbecki 
Windham,  September  30,  1815,  it  appears  that  there  W 
been  a  change  of  presiding  elder  and  preacher;  Mamif- 
duke  Pearco's  name  standing  as  presiding  cider,  and  £ 
Bibbins  as  preacher.  The  number  of  classes  had  inorcaMd 
from  nine  to  eleven. 

"  Tiiough  there  is  no  minute  when  II.  G.  Warner  wis 
licensed  to  preach,  yet  his  name  stands  as  a  local  preacher 
in  tlie  Minutes  of  a  quarterly  conference  held  March  9. 
1810. 

"  At  a  quarterly  conference  held  at  the  Widow  Gaskiirs. 
in  Owego,  October  5,  1810,  while  the  nainc^  of  Marmaduke 
Pearce  stands  as  presiding  elder,  John  Griffing's  name  ap- 
pears as  circuit  prea<'}h'r. 

**  In  181(),  DeecniluT  14,  Aaron  riiubbuck,  now  Judgf 
Chubbuck,  appears  as  <'in*uit  steward. 

"  It  appears  from  the  <lo<'uinent  before  me  that  a  quar- 
terly meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  of  May,  1817.  at 
Daniel  Shoemaker's,  in  tin-  town  and  comity  ofTiopi.it 
which  tiin«'  the  Kev.  Mieharl  Hurdge  was  present  as  a  tmh. 
stitutc  for  the  pn'siding  elder. 

"1/1  J  Ml  8  tile  uaiue  uIl  ^V\yA\\  )n\x\%  wyv^vlt*  iSkSh  ^t^oi^r  on 
the  circuit.     But  \ua  luwue  v\Y>YW\SLt*  *w\  >^\m;  vcCvqbql\k»  dl\Nft. 
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one  quarterly  oonferenoe,  (October  9,  1818,)  and  at  tbe 
next  quarterly  meeting  (December  19,  1818)  the  name 
of  K  Bibbin^s  appears  as  circuit  preacher.  M.  Pearoe  still 
remains  presiding  elder. 

^'  In  the  conference  year  of  1819-20  the  circuit  was  supplied 
first  tbree  quarters  by  its  two  local  preachers,  namcdy,  E. 
Buttles  and  J.  Brainard,  and  they  were  visited  by  no  pre- 
siding elder  until  their  fourth  quarterly  meeting,  which  was 
held  June  24,  1820,  when  G.  Lane  was  preset  as  presiding 
elder,  and  Ebenezer  Doolittle  and  H.  G.  Warner  as  circuit 
preachers  ;  at  which  time  the  name  of  Sophronius  Stocking 
appears  as  exhorter,  also  Waitsdell  Searle.  In  the  min- 
utes of  this  quarterly  conference  appears  the  following  in- 
teresting note :  ^  Jephthai  Brunard  is  absept ;  his  license 
is  renewed  as  local  preacher  until  the  next  district  oaor 
ference,  upon  condition  that  he  gets  his  infant  children 
baptized.' 

"  At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Hoga,  October  21, 1820, 
G.  Lane  stands  as  presiding  elder,  and  Asa  Cummins  and 
John  Sayre  circuit  preachers." 

This  year,  1820,  Spencer  circuit  is  oi^nized  and  first 
appears  on  the  Minutes. 

OWEGO. 

The  following  facts  are  communicated  by  Rev.  George  M. 
Peck  for  this  work  : 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  for  facts  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Methodism  in  Owego  I  forward  the  follow- 
ing, received  from  Mrs.  Fanny  Thurston,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  first  class  formed  here.  Mrs.  Thurston  came  to 
Owego  in  September,  1813. 

"The  first  Methodist  preacher  that  preached  in  Owego 
was  a  Brother  Fiddler,  in  1813 ;  he  preached  once,  and  an 
objection  being  made  by  an  old  man,  who  said,,' We  hain't 
got  any  Methodists  about  here,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  h7«s\\» 
any,'  he  ^d  not  return.  There  was  no  pTaym^  ^ct^wpcl  m 
Owego  at  that  time.     Soon  a  local  preaciier,  Watwtl  ^. 
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Warner,  came  in  and  kept  the  ferry;   he  soon  joined  tk 
conferencxj  and  traveled  away  from  home.     Brother  E.  K'r- 
hiiis  preached  occasionally.    About  1815  Brother  J.  Griffiu 
came,     hi  181G  there  was  a  revival  on  tho  soiitli  side  nf  tw 
river,  six  were  converted,  and  the  first  class  formed,  ol- 
sisling  of  seven  members  :     David  and  Fanny  TliursUTO. 
Polly    Warner,   Abigail    Thurston,    Maria    Tliurstun,  brf 
daughter,  (now  Mrs.  Daniel  Shoemaker,)  David  and  Patt^ 
]}arling.   Brother  J.  Grifiing  formed  the  class  and  establishAi 
regular  preaching  at  the  house  of  D.  Thurston,  •who  to 
ap])ointed  leader  and  steward.     Soon  Brother  GritHiip  s^-ni* 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Scovell.     Then  a  man  bv  tbe 
name  of  Cole  came  a  few  times;  next  a  Brother  DiA»litxIf 
in  the  same  year.     Brothers  Griffing,  Judd,  Bibhiiis,  $iA 
Agard  preached  till  the  church  was  built.     In  those  dx\* 
our  class  was  snuill  and  persecuted.     Our  meetings  werv 
held  in  a  little  school-house  near  the  spot   now  4iccupi«<i 
by  tlic  !Methodist  Episcopal   Church  in  Owego.     Tlie  i[- 
pointment  was  for  Brotlier  Doolittle  to  preach ;    when  our 
])eople  came  to  mei'ting  the  house  was  well  li<;hted  up  via 
candles  in  large  silver-plated  candlesticks,  and  shortly  a  srua."^ 
ilasliy  Episco])al    minister,  who  liad  lately  eome  iiilu  ihr 
place,  came  in  i)receeded  by  a  martial  band,  and  puttiiic  iw 
liiit  i)\\  the  l)ass  drum  took  his  place  in  tin-  di*>k.     AiV 
a  while  Brotlicr  J)o(>iittle  arose  and  said  that  it  Wiis  publ:!-!} 
known  that  this  was  tlie  evening  for  a  ^Ietlu»dist   nuv::i:;. 
aii<l  we  hail  feelings  as  well  as  other  people,  and  he  iii-i  r.  * 
understand  the  jn*es<'nt  appearances.     Mr.  Camp  eaiii*-  I-r 
ward  in  delcnsc;  of  the  Methodists.     The  Kpiscujial  iiiii.S*.-.' 
read  his  creilentials,  and  j>ropns»Hl  to  preach  first  mi*\  !-i»- 
HiotluT  I)n«»little  pH'ach  at\erward  ;  he  ]»reaihed  aid  •ii'- 
missed   the  congregation,  anti  \v\\  with  the   lianii  and  ■'-■" 
friends,  albr  whi«'h    Bn>lher  Doolittle    preacluti    uiid   •■■' 
people  had  a  good  meeting  and  got  ht»mo  ubmit  tvitl\' 
«M'l«>ck. 

*'  On  another  oeeas\v>u  VW  >ivi\ivi*A\\v^\.vT  M\d  others  got  uf 
an  exhibition  w\l\i\\\e.  veY^vesv.uvwVAw^'^  •^v*^v^s^Y\^i  ^:VAx%>aK\«. 
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The  Methodists  were  compelled  to  remain  and  witness  the 
performance  or  quit  the  ground ;  they  remuned  and  held 
meeting  after  the  clowns  had  left. 

"  The  last  interruption  of  our  meeting  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  writing  school  upon  the  evening  of  preaching. 
Brother  Warner  was  to  preach ;  the  house  was  divided  into 
two  apartments  by  a  swing  partition.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  usually  occupied  for  preaching  sat  the  writing-master 
surrounded  by  twelve  or  fourteen  littlia  lads.  Brother 
Warner  asked  him  to  retire,  for  it  was  public  meetmg  night; 
he  said  he  would  not,  for  it  was  a  public  school.  He  scud  to 
Brother  Warner  :  '  Gro  on  with  your  preaching  and  we  will 
with  our  writing.'  Brother  Warner  would  not,  but  he  and 
the  congregation  went  into  the  little  room.  As  soon  as  he 
.began  meeting  the  urchins  would  snap  a  rope  that  ran 
through  both  rooms,  making  a  noise  like  the  dischai^e  of  a 
pistol ;  then  they  would  run  and  kick  against  the  partition, 
but  Brother  Warner  kept  on  praying.  Then  a  troop  would 
scamper  out  doors  and  set  up  a  shout,  when  the  master 
would  rap  on  the  window  and  they  would  come  thundering 
in  again;  but  some  of  the  mothers  of  the  boys  were  at 
meeting  and  carried  home  the  news;  the  fathers  were 
incensed,  and  some  of  the  boys  were  punished.  In  the 
morning  Brother  Warner  went  to  Judge  Burrows  to  get  a 
w^arrant  for  the  schoolmaster.  The  judge  went  with  Brother 
Warnei*to  see  the  young  man,  who  confessed  that  he  was 
urged  on  by  others  and  promised  to  do  so  no  more,  so  he 
-was  released.  Since  that  time  the  Methodists  have  wor- 
shiped in  peace." 

The  Northumberland,  Lycoming,  Shamoken,  and  Bald 
Eagle  circuits,  in  1820,  were  transferred  to  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  The  large  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata  up  to  Wyoming  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  embracing  Buffalo  Valley,  Penn's  Valley, 
the  Bald  Eagle  country,  and  the  valley  of  the  west  brw^ttJcL^ 
was  taken  from  the  Genesee  Conference  witkoxxXi  V»  <s«Qa«oXi., 
and  attached  to  the  Baltimore  Confereuoe.    ^  ^  ^wsJo^  "^ 
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there  htos  ever  been  just  such  a  case  in  the  history  of  Me4 
odism,  and  there  certainly  has  been  nothing  liko  it  siw 
1820.  ■  When  largo  portions  of  annual  o<  mforunfos  are  d*" 
tached  it  hiis  ahvavs  boon  done  bv  the  oonfiirri»iic»e  of  ilk 
oonforenco. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  spocial  importanoi^  at  tho  time  t^thf 
(jeno>see  Conforonco,  for  she  had  territory  rnini^h.  and  to- 
much.  In  addition  to  the  territory  now  contained  in  fivi- 
annual  conferences,  she  ha<l  both  provinces  <if  Canada  iinJrr 
her  supervision,  and  little  reason  for  institulinji  a  quarrel 
about  four  circuits  on  her  southern  wing.  This  is  ]>ru)uiUj 
the  reason  why  the  thing  passed  off  so  quietly 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOLLAND    PURCIIASK   AND    CALKDOXIA. 

1811.  Loring  Grant,  Elijah  Motcalf.  and  ^farmadukf 
Pea  roe  wore  appointed  to  this  charge  this  y«'ar.  Tlit-  waA^T 
will  1)0  able  to  form  atoliTal)lv  correct  idea  of  the  c«rtiditi"r. 
of  things  in  this  frontier  fiohl  af\or  jMTusing  sevrnil  ^«l'rap• 
and  two  letters  with  which  we  have  bo«*n  tiirnishtHi.  TV 
scraps  are  partly  from  letters  and  partly  froni  eonviTsui !•»:>. 
all  from  the  actors  in  the  sornes  desorihed. 

Mr.  (irant  sot  oiF  for  this  new  fi<*Id  of  labor  fn»ni  Bl.»4 
Walnut,  on  the  Suscjui'hanna,  with  a  young  w\u\  •<: 
horseback.  Mrs.  (irant  rodo.  a  beautiful  littk*  aidnial.  i 
on  sent  from  hor  father,  whieh  was  calKMl  Kanev.  an^l  w> 
as  sijrv  as  a  d<-(T.  She  rod<*  fxti-nsivt-lv  over  the  oin-u:* 
witli  her  husban<l,  and  ofb>n  followed  his  scrni'ins  with  An 
tanu'st  and  mi-lting  exhortation.  Of  eoursf  ilu*  ridinei«*>r 
log  bridgi's  and  through  almost  bottondess  mii<Mi«dL*s  ha- 
toils«imo,  and  nWvu  dangerous,  and  their  lodginir  platv^  wfr\ 
mis<'ra))le,  hali-finislu>d  cabins,  and  their  tare,  of  eniink*.  lA« 
Acst  that  the  country  ajforded,  \svi  >k\\\  \v>>«  ^vve  a  frw 
specimens,  \vh\e\\  vc \\\  WWsUuXvi  vV  ^oww^  >\\^v>n^  \>miCi«^\ 
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Mrs.  Grant  once  lodged  with  her  husband  at  '^  JJncAe  3oL 
Morris's,  in  Tonnawanda."  Their  house  was  a  log  cabin  with 
a  lean-to.  The  main  building  was  erected  for  a  bam,  the 
appendage  was  both  parlor  and  dining-room,  but  was  without 
a  floor.  The  ground  had  been  packed  down  with  a  mall, 
and  afforded  a  tolerable  support  for  the  feet ;  but  upon  sitting 
down  you  would  find  your  chair  sinking  into  the  ground, 
and,  unless  you  were  fond  of  a  very  low  seat,  you  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  frequeutiy  pulling  your  ohaur  out 
of  the  yielding  soil  and  trying  a  new  place.  This  opera- 
tion was  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Pearoe,  whose  corporeal 
weight  run  up  to  the  figure  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Of 
course  Mr.  Pearce  was  £imous  for  smashing  diaira  and  bed- 
steads, and  very  frequently  found  it  the  more  comfortable 
and  safe  measure  to  do  his  sleeping  on  tiie  pundieons  or 
split  logs  which  constituted  the  floors. 

The  bedsteads  were  made  of  poles  inserted  in  a  post  at 
the  end.  Long  strips  of  elm  bark  were  strained  over  the 
poles,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  holding  them 
together  and  of  supporting  the  bed.  Upon  the  occasion 
referred  to  Mr.  Grant  and  his  lady  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
sleeping  upon  one  of  these  primitive  bedsteads,  while  Mr, 
Pearce  slept  on  the  floor  without  blanket  or  pillow. 

Next  we  will  give  a  tale  or  two  about  the  mud.  Mr. 
Pearce  set  off  on  his  tour,  and  having  proceeded  some  four 
miles,  came  to  one  of  those  terrible  sloughs  which  were  so 
common  in  the  country,  and  which  a  traveler  might  reason- 
ably doubt  whether  he.  could  pass  without  being  fetally 
mired.  Our  itinerant  had  trained  his  horse  to  navigate  the 
seas  of  mire  alone,  while  he  with  his  portmanteau  upon  hie 
arm  would  find  his  way  around  among  the  trees.  In  this 
instance  his  horse  proved  unfaithful,  for,  having  forced  him 
into  the  slough  and  taken  his  zigzag  journey  around  through 
the  woods,  on  reaching  the  road  on  tibie  opposite  side,  he  saw 
to  his  great  consternation  that  his  truant  beast  had  tvyrssK^ 
BTound  and  taken  to  hia  heels.  He  bad  now  no  «\\£ittia%(^ 
but  to  retrace  hia  atepa  andiwalk  back  to  iSiaft  ^«JCfe  ^\!^^ 
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he  had  left.  This  time  he  compelled  his  rebellious  animal 
to  plunge  through  the  mire  with  his  enormous  load,  which 
was  almost  enough  to  breali  the  back  of  an  ordinary  beast 
of  burden.  This  was  Mr.  Pearce's  first  year  in  the  itiner- 
ancy, and  this  was  the  manner  of  his  breaking  in. 

Mr.  Grant  set  off  on  Fancy,  trusting  to  her  great  agility 
for  a  passage  through  the  sloughs.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, he  was  brought  up.  Fancy  lost  bottom  and  went 
down  to  her  mane  and  her  hips.  Appearing  to  be  hopelessly 
mired,  Mr.  Grant  alighted  and  found  a  sort  of  crust  over  the 
mud  which  would  support  him.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
relieving  the  animal  of  her  saddle  and  bridle,  but  finally 
succeeded.  He  took  his  saddle-bags  upon  his  arm  and 
proceeded  on  several  rods  as  though  he  intended  to  leave 
his  pet  animal  to  die  in  the  mire.  Fancy  indicated  her 
objections  to  such  a  fate  by  a  furious^whinny.  Mr.  Grant 
turning  about  called  out  with  energy :  "  Fancy,  come  out 
of  that !"  The  animal  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  came 
out  completely  plastered  with  the  mire.  Glad  was  the 
perplexed  traveler  to  come  off  so.  The  mud  upon  his 
horse  and  his  trappings  and  upon  himself  were  small  evils. 
He  was  soon  mounted  again,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Grant  says  :  "  This  charge  included  all  the  present 
Genesee  Conference  and  nearly  all  the  Erie  Conference;* 
all  of  Western  New  York  from  the  Genesee  river ;  one 
county  in  Pennsylvania,  (Erie,)  and  all  below  Cleveland, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  part  in  Ohio,  however,  was 
not  explored  to  any  great  extent.  We  had  'labors  more 
abundant,'  and  thank  God  we  had  success,  the  eastern  part 
increasing  from  three  to  six  hundred."  Again  he  says: 
"There  we  had  mud,  log-houses,  smoky  cabins,  and  hard 
fare,  as  described  in  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few  days 
since  from  Brother  Pearce." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  reader  with  the  let- 
ter referred  to.     A  portion  of  it  is  not  specifically  upon  the 
subject  now  under  oonalderaUoTi,  bvit  la  so  characteristic,  and 
fall  of  point,  that  he  wiW  xvoY,  Toq;c^\.  \\j&  ^c^^^^wsv^s^  ^\o«t^ 
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MoNTOUBSviLLE,  Lycoiono  Co.,  Pa.,  Moy  16, 1860. 

*'  My  Dear  Brother  Grant  : — Your  letter,  after  going 
the  rounds,  reached  me  about  two  months  ago,  and  I  should 
have  answered  sooner,  but  by  some  means  it  was  mis- 
laid, and  I  did  not  know  where  to  direct  to,  but  two  days 
ago  I  found  it,  and  now  hasten  to  reply.  I  was  truly  glad 
to  hear  that  you  and  dear  Sister  G.  were  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and,  I  trust,  bound  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  As 
to  myself,  I  am  a  poor,  helpless  old  man,  seventy-four 
years  old,  crippled  with  the  rheumatism,  and  hardly  able 
to  crawl  about.  ' 

"  Since  I  saw  you  last,  in  Pittsburgh,  I  think,  I  have  had 
a  world  of  trouble;  but  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
nearly  got  through.  My  present  ^ife  has  been  sick  alto- 
gether since  we  were  married,  thirty-onq  years  ago,  nearly- 
half  the  time.  This  has  been  a  source  of  great  affliction  to 
us  both.  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  such  afflic- 
tions. Our  three  sons  are  doing  well,  which  is  some  com- 
fort. John,  the  youngest,  has  been  traveling  about  five 
years,  but  was  compelled,  by  bad  health,  to  become  a 
supernumerary  last  spring.  He  is  married,  and  wife  and 
myself  live  with  him  in  this  place,  four  miles  below  Wil- 
liamsport,  a  place  I  suppose  you  have  been  in. 

"  The  preachers  in  this  country  are  nearly  all  young  men 
of  whom  you  know  little  or  nothing.  They  are  first-rate 
fellows,  full  of  fun  and  very  genteel ;  so  much  so  that  you 
can't  get  them  to  sell  even  a  hymn  book  for  fear  it  would 
look  like  peddling,  and  that  woujd  be  a  burning  shame ! 
The  Presbyterians  act  differently.  They  have  a  place  of 
deposit  for  their  books  in  every  church,  and  employ  '  col- 
porteurs' to  hawk  their  Calvinism  about,  and  the  preaehers 
themselves  are  not  too  big  to  do  a  little  at  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  is  that  our  books  are  getting  scarce,  and 
the  standiiTg  order  are  going  ahead,  preaching;  praying,  vis- 
iting from  house  to  house,  circulating  old  raw-heObd-^xvi- 
hloody-honeSj  fitting  it  up  and  dressing  it.  \rp  \m.\X\.  \\>  ViO&.^ 
like  Methodism  I 
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"  When  I  reflect  on  these  things  I  want  to  take  the  fioM. 
sword  in  hand,  hut  it  is  no  go.  Here  I  am  decn^pit.  cnb- 
hed,  praising  old  tilings,  and  old  times,  and  old  prearhen. 
and  scolding  the  present  preachers,  and  all  thoy  d«\  nrf 
what  they  don't  do,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  so  I  hove  prettr 
nearly  given  it  up,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  I  "ftrfi 
think  about  the  old  Holland  Purchase.  O  the  good  tiiiH* 
we  had  at  Tonawanda,  Father  Hoy's,  Bnid(1iiok''fl  Bav, 
Bethany,  Qncle  Sol.  Morris's,  Father  Hawkinses,  Fl'wher'*. 
Father  Shafer's,  Bronson's,  Beunet's,  BarU>w's,  and  tither 
places!  and  O  the  cold  houses,  the  snow,  the  mud.  the  aace 
tea,  the  baked  beans!  These  things,  the  ree«^Ufcti*»n  of 
them,  is  like  '  the  music  of  Carol,  pleasfint  and  niourntul  ^» 
the  soul.' 

"  Let  us,  my  dear  brother,  thank  (jod  for  aii  that  is  put 
troubles  and  all,  and  trust  him  for  all  that  is  to  come. 
Give  bushels  of  love  to  Sister  (t.,  all  the  children,  and  to 
all  old  accjuaintances,  if  there  arc  any  in  your  place.  Write 
again,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Very  atfectionately,  yours,  M.  pKARrK." 

"Jliis  li'.tter  is  instructive.  It  ref]*>cts  the  sjiirit  of  tin*  ilin- 
(Miuicy  of  half  a  ci-utiiry  past,  and  the  condition  nf  thiiup 
then  ill  tli(^  great  (rciiesce  eountrv.  It  shows  with  wkit 
tenacity  the.  old  preachers  hold  on  to  the  iisa!^*s  **t  the 
olden  times,  and  how  the  recolhvtion  of  those  times  wake« 
up  the  lion  in  these  old  iieroes  as  they  lie  upon  thi»  sWC 
worn  and  niainied,  awaiting  their  fnial  release,  (tin!  Mvai 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  smooth  their  |»a!wa8«^ 
to  their  tinal  resting-[ilaco  ! 

The  vear  Isl  I  is  the  last  vear  the  Holland  Purt*haMr 
appears  <»n  (he  Minutes.  Thriieeforwanl  that  vusct  and  iu* 
teresting  fu'lil  nmlerirots  divisions  :nid  suiuli visions  until  it 
heeoincs  a  territory  of  eities  and  towns;  and  instead  of  vim 
great  mission  it  is  an  agizn>gatioii  of  stations  into  •  large 
Ulul  respectalile  eoul'eveuee, 

Wii  have  ii  couuuumeaVwAv  VvnwvNVv*.  VaX^ 
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consort  of  Rev.  Mioah  Seager,  dated  Febniaiy  d4^  1651, 
illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  in  the  . 
Holland  Purchase,  which  we  will  here  give  the  reader. 
Mrs.  Seager's  maiden  name  was  Bennet  She  was  one  of  a 
family  &mous  in  Methodism  in  the  Genesee  coimtry.  She 
says : 

''  When  we  crossed  the  Genesee  Biver  it  was  said  that 
the  Sabbath  had  never  crossed  it  However,  it  crossed 
then,  for  my  parents  were  Methodists  of  the  right  stamp. 
They  imbibed  their  Mediodisni  in  Vershire  drcoit,  Vermont^ 
where  Thomas  Branch,  and  others  of  the  like  predous 
memory,  were  our  circuit  preachers,  and  Shadraoh  Host-  • 
wick  and  John  Broadhead  our  presiding  elders.  James 
Bennet  held  the  offices  of  class-leader,  steward,  and  exhorter 
in  Vermont,  and  subsequently  in  Bethany,  HoUand  Pur- 
chase, until  he  departed  this  life  in  1818^  Bev.  James 
Mitchell,  now  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
itinerant  that  found  us ;  this  was  in  1809.  He  was  affitble 
and  ardently  pious.  He  made  friends  everywhere,  per- 
suaded some  to  become  truly  pious,  and  gathered  many 
into  the  Church;  some  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  who, 
when  Brother  Kimberlin  came  on,  wished  to  be  excused, 
alleging  that  they  had  joined  Mr.  Mitchell  and  not  Mr. 
Kimberlin.  The  two  men  were  quite  dissimilar;  Mitchell 
w&s  very  accommodating  and  courteous,  while  Kimberlii^ 
was  a  blunt  Dutchman,  resolved  to  have  Methodism  right 
up  and  down  or  not  at  all. 

''  Brother  Mitchell  labored  a  year,  held  a  camp-meeting  in 
East  Bethany,  attended  with  some  good,  and  when  he  left 
the  field  he  left  his  name  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held 
at  Middlebury ;  the  communicants  were  James  Bennet  and 
son,  Cyrus  Story,  and  Jesse  Yanorman  and  wife.     Brodier 
Story  was  then  a. local  preacher,  with  mox^  tJoasv  <M^MCiaar| 
-presuMng  abilities.    He  often  preached)  m  l3boBfe  cAi^ssn  ^ss&sa^ 
in  our  bam.    Peter  Vannest  was  One  of  o\n  ewiVy  Yre«A«t%\ 
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his  history  you  know.  George  Lane,  our  worthy  Book 
Agent,  was  a  year  with  us  when  we  had  no  roads  or 
bridges,  and  had  po<jr  fare.  He  visited  our  locr-eabin  m 
the  bank  of  the  creek.  We  ot\en  had  the  sntinfaetion  of 
entertaining  him.  and  of  dividing  with  hini  our  venisiv. 
I  well  remember  the  impressii^ns  made  on  inv  vounir  h«rt 
by  the  truly  Christian  deportment  and  godly  admonitions 
of  our  mutual  friend.  He  made  full  proof  of  his  min- 
istry in  the  wilderness,  and  will  doubtless  meet  souls  in 
heaven  whom  he  was  there  the  instrument  of  brinsine 
to  Christ,  and  who  shall  be  stars  in  his  crown  tor  ever  an>J 
ever. 

"  Gideon  Draper  was  long  a  presiding  elder  hen\  I 
have  heard  him  preach  with  great  power.  When  he  canted 
his  head  on  one  side  we  unconverted  f«)lks  expeottii  to 
tremble.  He  was  a  hearty  Methodist  in  doctrine  am«l  pi*^ 
tice.  When  the  quartenige  was  divided  he  wouiii  sav. 
*  Well,  I  have  enough  to  pay  my  toll  over  Genesee  IJiver.' 
The  preachers  of  those  days  thought  if  they  had  niiMiev 
enough  to  pay  tiicir  toll  and  postage,  and  a  littU-  ni«»rv. 
tiicv  did  verv  well. 

"  Lorin*?  (Irant  came  to  our  circuit  in  Isll.  \lv  w.i* 
zealous  ami  successful.  His  amiable  and  piou.s  yf»ur::  wi;'-* 
tnivc'UMl  inui-h  with  him  on  hoi*st'biick,  and  i»t\i'!i  follnw^i 
his  encPirt'ti*-  sermons  with  an  earnest  and  nioviii>;  o\ht>ru* 
tioii.  wliirh  was  always  well  received  by  the  pe«iple. 

••Several  of  tlu*  old  membrrs  d<*si*rve  particular  nifnti«vn. 
.lohii  ^^o^ris,  of  Warsaw,  was  a  sound  ^Icthodist  and  a 
iH'arty  supjHirtiT  of  tin;  institutions  of  the  Church.  IWnj*- 
inin  Harlow,  «)f  I»«iiiany,  was  a  respts-table  locjil  prt'ai-her 
and  ail  »'Virv-dav  Christian,  lie  was  father  «»f  \lv\.  Wil- 
liam  n.'irlow.  Father  Walbr  and  HrothiT  IIi>w  cAm^ 
fp)Mi  WviMiiini:  to  hatavia,  n<»w  KIba,  about  IsH;  tbev 
brought  HiliK*  n-Iigiori  with  tlicm.  The  former  hi* 
iirmv  to  (toil,  a|\('r  serving  his  generation  well  as  clai^ 
icacier  and  exhovier.  'Y\u»  \v\\U't,  x\\\\v*v.\.  t\\\«\n ,  \&  ^nil^ 
Ing  to   see  thi*  i»\i\  e\ui\H-\,  v.\\vii:vi  wwkWN  *kK\%  \»Nti 
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born  into  the  kingdom,  come  out  in  a  new  edition,  and 
to  see  a  new  parsonage,  which  is  to  be  built  the  present 
season." 

These  jottings  are  not  only  valuable  as  a  historical  record, 
but  as  evidence  of  the  impressions  which  a  minister  of 
Christ  is  constantly  making  upon  intelligent  young  minds. 
These  impressions  are  generally  truthful,  and  certain  it  is 
that  they  are  enduring.  The  minister  who  mortifies  and 
displeases  the  children  is  making  an  unenviable  reputation, 
and  a  clouded,  if  not  a  dark  history. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

GENESEE   DISTRICT,    1812-1820. 

This  year  Cayuga  district  disappears  from  the  Minutes, 
and  Genesee  and  Oneida  appear.  The  creation  of  a  new 
district  necessarily  resulted  in  the  diminution  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  Susquehanna  district.  What  was  called 
"  the  lake  country "  was  embraced  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Genesee  district,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  constituted 
of  territory  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  southern  part  of  New  York.  • 

Gideon  Draper  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Gene- 
see district,  and  George  Harmon  to  Susquehanna. 

This  year  the  Holland  Purchase  ceases  to  appear  on  the 
Minutes,  and  the  territory  is  now  divided  into  three  separate 
charges :  New  Amsterdam,  Chatauque,  and  Caledonia.  New 
Amsterdam  was  the  name  given  to  the  small  town  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  now  Buffalo  city ;  and  this  name  was 
appropriated  to  the  charge  which  extended  from  that  point 
east  and  north. 

The  year  1812  is  distinguished  in  American  \v\B,\«t^  Vj 

the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Bvitovvi.    'YVv^  ^o^  wv 

the  line  between  the  United  States  aud  Cawada  nOiCfe^^^x^"^ 
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experienced  considerable  interruptions  in  consequence  of  Ai 
constant  alarms  which  agitated  the  peof  de,  and  the  disturM 
state  of  the  settlements. 

Anning  Owen  stands  for  New  Amsterdam  this  vi-ar.  Ut 
did  not  go  to  the  charge  to  remain.  He  utteiidt>d  GideiA 
Draper's  quarterly  meetings  while  he  went  to  the  »«»uth 
upon  private  business,  and  after  Draper's  return  ri*tin^i  u« 
his  home  in  Ulvsses.     James  Giimore  succeeded  him. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  Uilmurei 
eccentricities.  On  his  way  to  his  charge  he  prL-acht-d  sev- 
eral times  on  Caledonia  circuit.  He  cjmie  t<^  Attioji  on  lb* 
Sabbath  and  found  the  people  all  at  tht*ir  work,  aiul  the 
gristmill  running.  He  sent  out  a  boy  to  publish  that  ft 
new  minister  would  preach  at  a  certain  place.  Tlie  h*>iM< 
was  full,  and  Giimore  laid  on  the  lash  in  his  own  |HvuIiir 
stylo.  Among  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  he  buid  :  "M 
your  miller  that  if  he  don't  stop  grinding  o\\  Sunday  lic'll  be 
ground  to  all  eternity.  Hell  will  be  tlie  bed-stene,  ud 
God  Almighty  the  runner."  Sc»me  were  awakened,  and  i 
c<)nsiderai)le  excitement  was  raised. 

GUmore  visited  the  hospital  hi  Buffalo,  and  convor»i 
with  tiie  sick  soldiers.  An  oflicer  ordered  hitii  awav  with 
profane  language.  Giimore  replied:  **  If  you  di»  nut  ^^.*f 
swearing  (iod  will  kill  you  and  send  you  to  hell."  The 
guard  j)resented  his  bayonet,  and  threatened  t«»  run  hi:u 
through,  (iilniore  stood  his  ground,  reproving  him  K»r  h.< 
])lasj)licniy,  an»l  the  ollieer  re[K'ated  his  threat.s.  Whdi 
the  couraueous  messenger  of  (lod  was  reiulv  he  left,  but  ia 
such  wisn  as  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been  friirhtened  aw.*). 

He  ealied  oti  a  lady  in  Hamburgh,  who  Inul  been  siii 
nigh  unto  death.  She  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  miiii^ 
tcr.  S(>methin<r  havin<r  Ikvu  said  bv  the  ladv  in  relation  to 
her  dangerous  illness,  he  asked  her  how  she  felt  at  the 
time.  She  sjiid  she  must  confess  she  did  not  feel  as  well  ft* 
she  eoidd  wish.  He  {>rayed  with  her,  and  before  he  k'A 
gavtf'her  son\e  eiivwesX,  vivmXs,  'V\\\'a  vv\V%f^\Ww  led  to  ber 
conversion,  and  \\er  eoUNevAow  V*.^  \W\.  vali  vsi<^RXv^> 
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tisane  valuable  members  of  ijie  Ghnrofa.    The  lady  is  said 
to  be  still  living. 

Mr.  Grilmore's  mamier  of  visiting  was  to  take  tihe  hoiues 
by  course.  He  came  in,  and  without  being  seated,  asked, 
^  Have  you  any  religion  herel"  If  the  answer  was  not 
satisfactory,  he  added :  ''  You  must  repeat  or  you  will  go 
to  hell.  Good-by."  His  warnings  were  olE^  considered 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  coming  judgments,  and  sometimes 
resulted  in  salutary  awakenings. 

He  preached  in  a  place  called  Naples,  and  was  so  outr 
spoken  and  fearless  that  the  people  oonoluded  Hiat  hi 
seriously  interfered  with  their  pleasures,  ,and  resolved  to 
drive  him  from  the  place.  At  one  of  his  meetings,  after 
the  service  had  commenced,  a  leading  dtizen  swung  hilB  hat 
and  hallooed  ''hurra!"  All  was  confusion  in  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Gilmore  finding  it  impossible  to  restore  order  left^ 
and"  put  up  with  a  friend  in  the  place.  B^ore  he  jetired 
he  prayed  with  the  family,  and,  referring  to  the  disturbers, 
prayed  that  God  would  kill  them  and  send  them  to  hell,  as 
they  would  probably  never  come  to  repentance.  Fourteen 
of  the  rioters  and  their  connections  died  suddenly  within  a 
short  time.  The  facts  were  put  together  by  the  survivors, 
and  the  opposition  ended.' 

1818.  This  year  Gideon  Lanning  was  upon  New  Amister- 
dani  circuit.  He  was  encouraged  to  preach  to  the  soldiers 
at  Buffalo  by  Generals  Scott  and  Brown,  who  were  among 
his  regular  hearers.  His  manners  were  modest  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  he  was  treated  with  great  respect. 

On  the  last  of  December  Buffalo  was  burned  by  the 
British,  and  there  was  a  great  scattering  among  the  inhabit- 
ants all  through  that  portion  of  the  state.  The  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo  fled  to  Batavia,  and  when  they 
arrived  there  thejr  found  the  people  packing  up  to  go  on 
further  east.  There  were  many  rumors  of  danger,  and  great 
consternation  filled  the  minds  of  the  timid,  while  brave- 
hearted  and  strong-minded  men  armed  ^<^ia<&^^^i&  ^"^ 
resistance:    The  general  apprehension  waa  ti«X.  ^iftfc  \xv$c«o» 
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would  overrun  the  country,  and  murder  iiidiscriminat«If 
men,  women,  and  children.  But  a  few  brushes  wiih  thr 
brave  men,  who  were  armed  and  oi^anized  for  the  dofenw 
of  their  hearths,  sent  the  cowards  across  the  Canada  liw. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  people  to<»k  hfart  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

Glezen  Fillmore  was  then  a  circuit  steward,  and  in  the 
old  stewards'  book  the  following  record  is  found : 

"  Owing  to  the  British  invasion,  the  burning  of  Butfik\ 
and  the  threatened  spreading  calamities  of  war.  a  general 

■ 

flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Niagara  county  touk  p]ac<*,  and 
consequently  the  quarterly  meeting  was  not  hold :  bat 
after  the  return  the  following  collections  and  disbursemencs 
were  made.     The  aggregate  is  %21  25." 

1817.  This  year  James  Hall  was  on  Eden  circuit,  and 
visited  •  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  He  formed  a  class  tit 
eight  or  nine  at  the  former  place,  and  f«»ur  at  tlu*  latter. 
The  people  at  the  Rock  had  raised  a  subscription  of  #60 
for  him,  and  requested  him  to  return.  This  was  doubtIi« 
a  liberal  subscription  for  the  time  and  place,  but  Mr.  Ilall 
did  not  wish  to  return. 

IS  18.  This  year  Glozen  Fillmore  was  received  on  trill 
in  the  conference,  and  appointed  to  Bufliilo  and  liU'k 
Rock  ;  but  where  was  hi*  to  preach  ?  and  to  whinn  ?  Wr 
shall  see  jtn'sently. 

!Mr.  Fillmore  says  that  when  he  first  visiteil  IMack  I^tK-k  !lw 
people  seemed,  not  inneh  taken  with  his  a]i]M>aran(v.  ThrV 
intimat«Ml  stronirlv  that  he  was  not  the  man  tli»*v  had  a-tk^^i 
tor,  an<l  as  to  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  his  suppurt.  that 
was  v<TV  doul)tlul.  Mr.  Fillmore,  however,  jravr  out  at. 
appointment  and    j)reaih<'d.  ami  the  people  eonfluilfd  thit 

atb-r  all  he  would  do. 

« 

He  visite<i  Iiullido  on  thr  Salihath.  and.  after  sonu*  in-juin-. 
found  the  little  elass  toiri'tlu-r.  consult  iuLJ  as  t<»  ulrnt  I  her 

• 

should  do1(»  secure  the  visitations  ot'tlie  preachers;  fiirthev 

had  hi'ard  nolluiiw  \Vo\u  \\\v  k*vAVCv»vv\\vv*,\\w\>«v-T*  wv\^  vilen- 

luting  c»u  any  suc\\  go*w\  \v\c>s.  as  Wn\\\^  ^  Vx^'i^kVrt 
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at  Buffalo.     Of  course  they  were  overjoyed  with  the  pros- 
pect. 

There  was  no  church  at  Buffalo.  The  Presbyterians 
occupied  the  court-house,  and  the  Episcopalians  the  only 
school-house,  and  this  was  private  property.  Mr.  Fillmore 
obtained  leave  of  the  proprietor  to  occupy  the  school-house 
when  the  Episcopalians  did  not  want  it.  He  called  upon 
Mr.  Clark,  the  minister,  and  he  gave  his  consent  that  it 
should  be  occupied  for  Methodist  meetings  when  he  did  not 
occupy  it.  So  Mr.  Eillmore  appointed  a  meeting  in  the 
school-house  "at  sunrise,"  and  another  at  "early  candle- 
lighting."  He  had  quite  a  congregation.  It  was  not  iQng 
before  the  Methodist  meetings  began  to  make  quite  a  stir 
in  the  little  town,  and,  as  would  seem,  awakened  some 
jealousy. 

The  Presbyterian  minister  sought  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and,  after  a  brief  introduction, 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  have  regular  appointments  in 
Buffalo.  The  answer  was  :  "  Certainly ;  nothing  short  of 
it."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  Buffalo  was  a  small 
place,  and  could  do  no  more  than  support  the  preachers  who 
were  already  settled  there,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Eillmore 
would  have  the  kindness  to  leave,  Mr.  Fillmpre  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  that  by  any  means.  He  was 
sent  there  by  the  bishop ;  he  had  a  small  membership, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the  pastor,  and  he  could  not  de- 
sert hi^  post.  "  Well,  sir,  you  cannot  be  supported  here," 
urged  the  minister.  "  Well,  sir,  I  will  then  preach  without 
a  support,"  answered  Mr.  Fillmore.  The  next  movement  of 
the  minister  was  to  crowd  in  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  school- 
house  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  so  to  take  away  the  onl^" 
available  plank  the  intruder  had  to  stand  upon. 

Being  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  bold  experiment,  Mr. 
Fillmore  proceeded  to  lease  a  lot  for  a  church,  and  to  con- 
tract for  the  building.     A  church  twenty-five  by  thirty-five 
was  commenced  on  the  eighth  of  December,  an^  ^^^  ^^^- 
cated  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  foWomn^.    ^Y^^  ^^» 
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the  first  church  erected  in  the  Holland  Purchase ;  and  whs 
it  was  dedicated,  and  was  known  to  be  a  fixed  fact,  it  wii 
a  matter  of  universal  astonishment.  Mr.  Fillmore  8t<x4 
personally  responsible  for  the  estimates,  and  much  moR. 
He  had,  as  he  says,  "no  trustees,  no  time  to  make  thm 
and  nothing  to  make  them  of" 

Tlie  people  of  Buffalo  were  poor,  the  place  not  having  t«c 
recovered  from  the  fu-c  and  the  prostration  of  busines8  uca- 
sioned  by  the  war.  Still  he  found  willing  hearts,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  sum,  for  the  cii*cuni  stances  of  the 
people.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  Mason,  in  New  York,  wbo 
was  then  book  agent,  and  he  begged  and  forwarded  to  hia 
one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Ho  then  applied  to 
Joseph  EUicott,  Esq.,  and  after  a  somewhat  singular  iiit»- 
view,  obtained  a  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  little  church  was  filled  with  willing  hearers,  and  the 
work  of  God  went  on  gloriously.  He  preached  at  Bliok 
Rock,  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  a  school-room,  in  the  1>arncki 
and  had  good  congregations. 

1819.  Mr.  Fillinore  was  returned  this  year  to  Bufilo 
and  Black  Rock,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  year.  Fi»r  hJi 
stTvices  the  first  year  he  nrceived  seventy  <h»llars,  anJ  th» 
Second  one  hundre<l  and  fifty ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  se*\*i 
year  returned  eighty -two  inenihers. 

lUDGElWAY    CIRCl'IT. 

The  following  interesting  aecount  of  the  condili«'»n  *i 
another  charge  west  of  tliu  Genesee  River  is  trom  the  R«?v. 
Dr.  r*add(K'k : 

*-In  IS  18.  being  then  a  little  past  my  nineteenth  year.  1 
was  a<lniilted  on  trial  in  tiu*  M)ld  Genesee."  and  apjMiir.crii 
t<i  the  Jiid^eway  eirenit,  in  eonipany  with  the  RfV.  I'arkrf 
Muell  as  jireaeher  in  eiiiirge.  When,  hnwevir,  1  was  l«'l»i. 
as  [  was  s<H)n  iiHer  i^ inference,  that  1  was  apimintt^  to 
'  liidgeway,*  1  had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ciivuit, 
afjtl  indeed  KOaree\y  i\\\\  iA  \\s  \w«X\\n,W^«^^vm\\V«  %\m^t 
fiut  that  it  WKR  soiucYiVvoTft  \w  ^  vVe  V\U*  vA 
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York,'  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  fi*om  home. 
Though  very  domestic  in  my  feelings,  and  local  in  my 
attachments,  I  started  off  from  my  father's  house,  m  War- 
ren, Herkimer  county,  for  my  distant  field  of  labor,  with  all 
the  cheerfulness  and  courage  I  could  possibly  command  for 
the  purpose ;  though  in  both  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed, 
I  "was  little  better  than  a  bankrupt.  On  horseback,  and  to 
a  Methodist  preacher  there  was  then  no  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, it  took  me  nearly  a  week  to  rjeach  my  circuit 
After  two  or  three  days  of  inexpressible  loneliness  I  found 
appropriate  company.  Converging  roads  brought  together 
several  young  preachers,  and  ere  I  had  got  half  way  to  the 
Genesee  River,  I  was  happily  associated  with  Revs.  Alvin 
Torry,  Samuel  Belton,  and  C.  N.  Flint,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  distant  fields  of  labor  in  Upper  Canada.  Though 
up  to  this  time  we  had  been  utter  strangers,  we  were  soon 
all  over  in  each  other's  sympathies.  Truer  friends  could 
not  be  imagined.  We  went  on  together,  praying  and 
strengthening  each  other's  hands.  Passing  through  Roch- 
ester, then  a  village  of  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  we 
struck  off  upon  the  Ridge  Road,  and  found  refreshment  a 
little  afler  noon  at  the  house  of  Brother  Ketcham,  in  the 
town  of  Murray.  Here  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  we 
were  now  actually  in  the  Ridge  way  circuit,  and  that  the 
easternmost  appointment  therein  was  at  a  school-house  only 
a  few  rods  from  our  resting-place.  But  I  had  no  plan  of  the 
circuit,  and  must  go  on  into  the  town  of  Royalton,  near  the 
center  of  it,  where  I  should  probably  find  one.  Accord- 
ingly, after  dinner  and  prayer,  we  went  on  together.  My 
traveling  companions  now  became  my  guests^  and  I  must 
provide  for  them.  Good  enough  quarters  were  found  at  a 
log-cabin  near  '  Oak  Orchard  village,'  where  we  passed  the 
night,  and  then  parted.  The  adieu  of  that  morning  had  a 
pathos  in  it,  the  remembrance  of  which  now,  afler  the  lapse 
of  more  than  forty-one  years,  brings  the  tears  to  m-y  eye,^. 
In  silence,  and  with  averted  faces,  the  dear  yovtt\^  \rc^\Xvx<sa 
mounted  their  horses,  when  one  of  them  tMXXved  \.o  tc\^  ^^A 

Early  MclhodiMn.  OQ 
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said,  the  tears  running  dovni  his  cheeks  :  *Ah,  Brother  W 
dock,  if  we  could  only  stay  at  home  a^s  you  do.'    Only  tfaii 
of  it,  young  brethren  of  the  present  day;    there  I  w«i 
youth  of  nineteen,  between  two  and  three  hundred  mllei 
from  my  father's  house,  and  in  the  woods,  among  stninsw. 
but  was  still  at '  home,'  simply  because  I  did  not  have  to  f» 
with  them  over  the  Niagara  River,  some  one  or  two  hu»i 
red  miles  into  the  dominions  of  George  IV.     Contrasdoc 
my  destiny  with  theirs,  I  did  indeed  think  I  had  been  *>i» 
what  petted  by  the  good  bishop.     But  they  were  hnw 
young  men,  and  in  their  several  fields  of  labor  did  hooof 
to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"But  my  special  topic  is  Ridgcway  circuit,  TTiat  tb* 
was  at  that  time  something  of  an  institution  will  he  rea*!' 
seen,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  extended  from  near  Clark*^ 
Corners  on  the  east  to  the  Niagara  River  on  the  west,  a 'f* 
timce  of  full  sixty  miles;  and  took  in,  upon  an  a^'onaf. 
about  eight  miles  each  side  of  the  Kidge  Roaii.  the  wt^ 
side  being  little,  else  than  an  unbroken  torcst,  withttiii  n"*k 
quite  down  to  the  shore  of  (Jntario  lake.  Ti>  !▼«•  an>ur.«l  fi 
involved  a  ride  of  nearly  throe  hundriMl  miK-s;  t-ai-h  pn-iibf" 
delivering  forty-five  sermons  every  f<»ur  wi-i-ks.  a  friiti  ^ 
over  eleven  sermons  each  week.  At  least  thi**  wa-^  Th-- •'*« 
at  th(^  end  of  the  year,  for  we  bid  taken  in  si^-vitj!  r.r« 
appointments. 

^•Some  idea  may  be  formed  respectin*^  what  w-'uM  r  ■ 
be  considered  the  privations  of  thosi*  tinn-s,  \ih»'n  it  •• 
stated  that  tluTe  was  but  inw  singh*  lath***]  an. I  t»I.iv»^*: 
room  in  tlu'  whoK-  circuit  tliat  invited  the  oecnpaii.-y  ■  :' ::.• 
wearv  itinerant.  Where  there  is  now.  alni«ist  Ht^-ni-.^.  a 
succession  of  princely  palaces,  tlu're  were  tlu*n  nun  1\  1  -J 
calMUs,  covered  with  barks  of  trees,  «ir  with  v\lia»  th»-  '?'j«-% 
woodsmen  <'all  *•  punrhfons.'*  It  was  no  nmisual  fhi'.j  !*r 
tlie  young  preacher  to  funl  his  dormiturv  in  the  bif:  i»i"«r^ 
of  these  ni<le  cabins,  through  whose  multitudinous   ii.rtf- 

Stici'S    it    was    IU\    e-ASV    WVAVXvT    'C^^T  \\\\\\    ^^^   vvAWV^   \W    <*?». 

.\or   was    \\    \\\\Vre»\\\e\\V  \\\a\  Xw  'i^^^wA  >-\^»*   -\\->k.  >x\v,,\. 
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arose  in  the  morning,  two  or  three  inches  deep  as  well  on 
his  bed  as  on  the  chamber  floor.  But  these  were  *  light 
afflictions,'  as  it  was  easy  to  take  his  pants  from  the  pin,  or 
from  his  bed-post,  if  indeed  he  chanced  to  have  one,  and 
with  their  lower  extremities  sweep  the  snow  from  a  spot 
sufficiently  large  for  personal  occupancy  while  he  dressed 
himself. 

"  Persecution,  in  some  of  its  forms,  was  then  the  daily 
portion  of '  the  circuit  rider.'  He  expected  it  as  much^  he 
expected  his  daily  bread.  Gibes,  and  groans,  and  deris- 
ive songs  and  amens  were  to  him  mere  matters  of  course. 
Intending  the  remark  specially  for  the  preacher's  ear,  the 
miserable  persecutor,  generally  prefixing  or  suffixing  a  hor- 
rid oath,,  would  exclaim:  *  There  goes  a  young  Methodist 
priest !'  Such  salutations  have  often  entered  his  soul  like 
the  cold  iron.  To  avoid  *  running  the  gauntlet'  of  these 
sons  of  Belial  at  work  upon  the  highway,  for  association 
strengthens  vice  as  well  as  virtue,  he  has  more  than  once 
taken  a  back  road  and  gone  materially  out  of  his  way. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  quaintness  of  these  sallies  would, 
by  a  kind  of  counter-blow  upon  the  sensibilities,  excite 
mirth  rather  than  give  pain.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  the 
writer  was  riding  along  the  Ridge  Road  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  feeling  rather  pensive,  and  supposing  no  one  near,  as 
tliere  was  a  dense  wood  on  the  one  hand  and  only  a  par- 
tially cleared  field  on  the  other,  he  began  to  sing  a  kind  of 
melody  very  popular  in  those  days,  called  'The  Gloom  of 
Autumn,'  beginning : 

'  Hail,  ye  sighing  sons  of  sorrow, 
View  with  mo  the  autumnal  gloom.' 

lie  had  sung  but  a  verse  or  two  when  a  man,  doubtless  of 
the  class  just  ref^^rred  to,  started  up  from  behind  the  fence 
and  vociferated  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Amen!  amen! 
brother,  my  soul  says  amen !"  meanwhile  cla^i^m^  \i.\^ 
hands  earnestly  a  la  warm-hearted  Met\iod\s.\j,  ^\vsi.  ^\v^<^ 
pcrfonnanco   partook    so    largely    of    tW    \wvy\e-v<^\\^    \>CkS^ 
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so  far  from  adding  to  the  melancholy  of  the  prcadierk 
was  provoked  by  it  to  laughter.  The  c*onseqtience  was  tk 
in  a  much  more  than  usually  cheerful  mood  he  went  U»b 
evening  apix)intmcnt. 

"  But  a  kind  of  persecution  came  from  a  <-lass  i  jf  piTs** 
who  professed  to  be  followers  of  the  Saviour,   ariil  wi- 
probably  were,  on  the  whole,  good  peopli».      The  niuntn 
was  new,  and  those  who  first  settled  it  had  bfloiiired.  hvl*  ft 
their  emigration,  to  dilFerent  religions  donuiiiinatii>iis.     N-*- 
withstanding  their  strong  partiality  for  their  own  •  faith  or: 
order,'  however,  they  77iusty  in  many  localities,  atteinl  ibf 
preaching  of  the  itinerant  or  go  to  no  meeting  at  all.   Hut  ibrn. 
M-oe  to  the  poor  preacher  if  he  could  not  pronoinuv  "shibbi* 
leth'  according  to  the  most  approved  nomenclature  of  ihrtf 
respective  doctrinal  systems.     As  8«)on  as  the  serviiv  w* 
concluded  some  otFended  hearer,  not  unfrejjiK'Utiv  a  piow 
t)ld  lady.  2>ioHs  in  the  judgment  of  eliiirity,    wtuiM  tvmc 
ft)rward  to  the  stan<l,  or  await  the  egres«  nf  tlie  preafher 
from  tile  house,  and  say  to  him  :  '  If  I  uiKlerstDud  the  elJi»r' 
— chicr  he  was,  tlmugli  only  a  licentiate,  ami  still  in  his  iiii- 
nority — 'he  said  thus  and  so.     Now  mi/  IJiblv  ilnfs  n-'l  rv*i 
in  that  way,  ])Ut  says  so  and  so.'     Thus  the  £rauiitlfi  »i» 
fairly  at  his  feet,  and  he  must  defend  hiinsi'lf.  tip  wlwtl^ 
n'ir;inh.Ml  as  the  cause  of  truth  wnuhl  sulfi-r  in  the  fs!!!;:./;  •. 
of  no  iiiconsi<hM*able  ]»art  of  the  sinall  nsseniidv  wh'i  h--:- 
generally  pause   to  hear.     At   tliis  distanet*   of  ilme  *.ii£ 
things    may    seem    amusing,    but    thty    were    then    !u.. 
of  painful    interest    to    the    young    j>reaeher.      IK-   u.uiU'i 
to  please  his  neighbor  for  his  gotnl  to  edifieatinii.  b'.it  ^** 
olteri  distressi'd  to  fuid  himself  a  stone  «»f  stumbliii::  ai:'i  * 
pick  of  nlfense. 

*•  Ihit  tlitise  Were  times  not  j»artieularly  distinguished  K 
catholicity  among  the  dilK-reiit  Churehes.  Aii\ thing  like 
Miinist^-iial  i-iMirtesy  was  seans-ly  looked  for  iHitsidf  of  i^V* 
own  e«»nimunion.  The  ministry  of  the  Meth<Mli.st  Kpi<k\^ 
(7itireli,  in  parl\i*ii\v\r,  "wwo.  vv'*;l*vcvV\  vwwX  vtv*vwv*^k  V>n  U*** 
of    niosL    oUier  C\\uve\\vs  ws  -X^Xxw^  V-.vVt*  v>^   >Jfc«  >'^^sAl 
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At  Lewiston,  then  the  west  end  of  Ridgeway  circuit,  every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  '  the  circuit  riders'  out  of  the  little 
academy,  which  was  about  the  only  place  in  which  a  meet- 
ing could  be  held  by  any  denomination.  The  Rev.  Mr.  S., 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  no  means  a  bad 
man,  would  find  himself  under  the"  necessity  of  changing 
his  appointment  from  one  hour  in  the  day  to  another,  so  as 
to  meet  some  special  emergency ;  but  generally  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  out  these  interlopers.  By  the  time  the 
itinerant  had  changed  the  plan  of  his  circuit  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  new  state  of  facts,  the  Lewiston  wheel 
would  turn  back  again,  thus  necessitating  another  change  in 
the  plan  of  the  circuit,  or  obliging  the  circuit  rider  to  take 
a  belligerent  attitude,  which  of  course  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  do. 

"  This  same  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  get  his  thigh 
broken.  He  was  overseeing  some  men  who  were  employed 
in  felling  trees  for  him  a  few  miles  east  of  the  village,  when, 
by  a  rebound,  the  butt  end  of  a  small  tree,  then  falling, 
struck  and  maimed  him  in  the  way  indicated.  He  was 
confined  away  from  home,  was  suffering  much  bodily  pain, 
and  was  really  an  object  of  pity.  Now,  thought  the  young 
preacher,  I  will  show  him  that  I  am  his  friend  so  far  as  I 
can  do  so  by  calling  upon  him  and  assuring  him  of  my 
heartfelt  sympathy.  The  visit  was  accordingly  made, 
prayer  was  offered,  and  all  the  kind  words  said  that  could 
be  thought  of  The  interview  did  seem  to  have  a  good 
effect  all  around.  But  before  it  was  closed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
C,  then  passing  through  the  place,  and  since  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  world,  called  in  to  see  and  comfort 
his  brother  in  his  affliction.  The  patient  introduced  to  him 
the  young  itinerant,  who  rose  to  his  feet,  but  was  barely 
recognized  by  as  cool  a  nod  of  the  head  as  can  be  easily 
imagined.  The  Rev.  Mr.  C.  talked  piously  to  his  unfor- 
tunate brother  and  then  took  his  leave,  by  exteudm^  \»s» 
hand  to  aU  present  save  the  young  preacher,  to^a.T^  ^Vota. 
he  was  careful  to  keep  his  back  till  he  left.  \)a^e  Tooxci,    *^^v^ 
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incident  is  now  smiled  at,  but  then  occasioned  an  amoimtrf 
mental  suffering  which  would  have  been  gladly  avoideL 
Probably  both  men,  if  they  still  live,  would  now  act  a  tot 
different  part. 

"  But  in  spite  of  these  little  trials  we  had  good  time*  a 
Ridgeway  that  year.  Full  one  hundred  wore  addtti  tii  w 
membership  of  the  Church,  several  new  societies  wdt 
formed,  and  matters  put  in  train  for  securing  that  geiKfii 
growth  which  has  since  so  wonderfully  blessed  that  intenfi' 
ing  portion  of  the  Empire  State. 

"Tlie  manner  in  which  one  new  class  originateil  and  iw 
formed, 'will  probably  never  be  forgotten  by  the  preacher 
while  ho  remembers  aught  of  earth.  At  the  i.*K>se  of » 
Sabl)ath  service  at  Oak  Orchard  village,  a  man  came  fcr- 
ward  and  spoke  to  him,  praying  him  to  come  down  into  tht 
woods  and  preach  to  a  small  neighborhood  about  equi- 
distant from  that  vilhige  and  the  shore  of  Ontario  i.  He 
was  a  backslider,  but  wanted  to  return  to  his  dutv,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  his  neighbors  saved.  Thiv  had 
iK^ver  had  preaching,  and  there  were  large  cliildn^n  theit 
who  had  never  even  seen  a  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  be 
was  told  the  preachers  had  not  a  single  span?  at>t'nKii>n  or 
evening,  that  the  place  was  several  miles  on**  side  fri»iii  tlwr 
r()nt(>,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  their  fieUl  of  hilxir  vii 
almost  utterlv  out  of  the  <niestion.  Prvachth*/  thvu  «»■"' 
have.  If  the  ])reacher  could  not  come  in  tin*  ut^cniiM.'n  t»r 
evening  he  could  in  the  morning.  They  would  tuni  ••■.!!  !♦• 
hear  him  at  any  time.  The  preacher  yielded,  and  t  iM  i^ 
applicant  it'  ht^  would  meet  him  when  he  <*aiiie  rtiiiuil  aj-«.r.. 
at  a  given  time  and  place,  an<l  eonduet  him  to  the  i|f.<::uV 
neigliborliooil,  lu*  would  preach  to  them  on  \Vih1ii,-m1;i\  n.-.r.- 
ing  at  10  o'cloek.  Tin*  propi>siti<»ii  was  accepted.  itn>l  a*.  \> 
j)ro[)cr  time  tin-  ininist-'r  was  conducted  thrnugii  tin*  u».-«l* 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  a  litth'  hark-oiviTf!  cai-.r.. 
so  low  between  jointN  that  one  had  ti>  sti>op,  hat  olf.  Mbt-a 
he  ent^Tetl.  \\\\\  \\  wivs  wvW  'CyW-vX*,  \\\v'  wVvAv  \\vit^UlH.>rb- mL 
ineij,   women,  uud  cWAdrviW,  W\\\>J>  v^vi^viwv.,     •^>Bifc  ^d^^Bn. 
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stared  as  if  they  had  expected  something  unearthly  in  the 
person  of  the  minister.  All  however,  old  and  young,  were 
quiet  and  attentive.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
preacher  took  special  pains  to  speak  to  all  present,  wishing 
to  show  them  that  he  was  interested  in  their  individual 
welfare.  At  the  second  and  third  meeting  all  were  present 
again ;  each  occasion  being  more  interesting  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Finally,  all  seemed  glad  to  see  the  preacher,  and 
urged  a  request  that  he  would  somehow  contrive  to  spend  a 
night  with  them,  to  the  end  that  they  might  see  more  of 
him  and  get  further  religious  instruction.  By  making 
sundry  alterations  in  the  plan  of  labor,  it  was  found  prac- 
ticable to  comply  with  their  invitation:  The  next  meeting, 
therefore,  engrossed  an  afternoon  and  evening,  the  latter 
being  devoted  to  a  social  meeting.  The  adult  part  of  the 
neighborhood  met  at  a  house  that  promised  the  moat  com- 
fortable quarters  for  the  preacher,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  singing,  hearing  the  preacher  tell  his  experience, 
and  in  familiar  conversation.  As  the  company  had  come 
together  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  around,  they  could 
not  walk  home  without  refreshments.  A  meal  must  be 
prepared,  and  all  the  women  present  volunteered  a  helping 
hand,  some  doing  one  thing  and  some  another.  Such  were 
the  simple,  who  will  not  say  lovely,  habits  of  the  new 
country.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  preacher, 
scarcely  thinking  what  he  did,  sang  a  verse  from  a  hymn 
very  popular  among  the  warm-hearted  Methodists  of  those 
days : 

*  I'm  glad  that  I  was  bom  to  die, 

Glory,  halleluiah  I 
From  grief  and  woe  my  soul  shall  fly. 

Glory,  halleluiah ! 
I  long  to  quit  this  cumbrous  clay, 

Glory,  halleluiah  I 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  endless  day, 

Glory,  halleluiah!* 

"Supper  was  now  announced,  and  all  wer^  \im\«i^  \»  '•  ^fc\» 
bjr.'    When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  preadier  ^«sr  ^i^^ 
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from  the  table,  and  perhaps  forgctthig  that  he  had  sum  i 
before,  sung  the  sinne  Vi?rse  again.  Ero  it  was  ei^nclikki 
however,  a  huly  screamed  out  in  unutterable  agtmy.  aai 
falling  to  the  floor  called  upon  the  preacher  to  pray  for  be*. 
He  was  soon  on  his  knees  and  all  the  eoinj>iiny  with  Liu 
each  one  crvinjr  for  mere  v.  The  whole  seciie  was  not  t^^ 
unic[uc  but  quite  indescribable.  IJut  the  strii«jgh'!  was  Inici 
for  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  iiiiiiutos  all  w* 
calm  again,  when  one  after  another  arose  and  said.  ■  TV 
Lord  has  sjHjken  peace  to  my  soul.'  All  were  save«l.  ind 
all  were  soon  aftiT  formed  into  a  class.  The  ladv  wh<n»ri««i 
out  subsequently  told  the  pivachcr  that  though  when  kr 
first  simg  the  verse  her  hands  were  in  the  biscuit-doush.  .*^ 
was  at  the  point  of  falling  to  the  floor,  and  probably  wihiW 
have  done  so  had  the  singing  continued  a  moment  hKifferl 
Wonder  whether  the  society  then  and  there  funned  *tiil 
lives  ? 

"An  allusion  lias  been  made  to  the  wonderful  olianges  thi: 
have  taken  place  in  the  i»hysical  aspect  of  the  countnr  em- 
braced in  tlie  Kidgeway  circuit  ft)rty  ycara  sinee.  A  sinci^ 
fact  will  sufiiei(intly  illustrate  this.  Precisely  wh»-rv  :be 
city  of  Lnek[)ort  now  stands,  the  writt'r  reineinlKTs  Im  havt 
got  down  from  his  horse  undiT  the  shade  of  the  !r»t^ 
iniv  warm  dav  in  the  earlv  autunni  of  l^<ls.  n^tinl  him«'-i£ 
gathered  nuts,  r^ad  his  Bii)le,  prayed,  and  iiiiulv  rriiilv  toiui 
his  JH)j)ointiiient  some  eight  or  Wn  miles  distant  that  aft«*r- 
noon.  Probably  there  was  then  not  a  single  house  niithin 
a  mile  of  the  spot.'' 

LYONS    CUiCl'lT. 

In  isll  (Iforir,.  TlariiKni  and  Palmer  Tioberts  M-erv  a^ 
pointed  t«i  Ly<iiis  circuit.  There  was  an  a[»pniiitiiK*iit  at«42t 
two  miles  fniiii  \  irima  in  a  small  pla<v  i-alled  C«>iu!vr*s 
settlement.  A  revival  commeuceil  at  this  apiHiiiitiii>-n^ 
which  influenced  the  minds  of  tiie  people  extensiwlv  o%er 
the  surnMUiding  ctiuutry.  TUv  \\r\:tteliers  M'ero  invited  to 
/)reacii  in  V'leuua,  uud  ^Vr.  \\-oly\wv>\\  ^v^>T^\\v^N 
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pointment  to  that  place.  A  Baptist  preacher  withstood  him, 
and  challenged  him  to  a  public  debate.  Mr.  Harmon  in 
those  days  always  faced  the  enemy,  and  without  hesitation 
accepted  the  challenge. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  present,  but  sent  on  a  friend  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle. The  champion  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  particu- 
lar preliminary  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the 
debate,  but  preferred  that  Mr.  Harmon  should  preach  his 
sentiments  first,  and  leave  him  to  his  option  either  to  assault 
his  opponent  or  defend  himself,  as  he  might  judge  expedient. 
Mr.  Harmon  made  no  difficulties,  desiring  to  join  issue 
with  him  in  some  way,  and  he  cared  but  little  about  the 
mode  of  proceeding  if  the  end  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Harmon  proceeded  to  preach,  taking  for  his  text,  "  I 
also  will  show  you  mine  opinion."  He  proceeded  to '  give 
his  views  of  those  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Meth- 
odists, or  those  to  which  the  Baptists  are  especially  opposed. 
His  work  was  mostly  to  lay  down  his  positions,  leaving 
their  defense  for  a  reply. 

His  antagonist  proceeded  to  review  the  sermon,  and 
passed  rather  lightly  over  everything  until  he  came  to  the 
subject  of  baptism.  He  professed  to  be  utterly  astonished 
at  the  views  advanced.  He^hen  laid  down  the  position 
with  emphasis,  that  "  no  one  was  authorized  to  baptize  who 
had  not  been  baptized  himself."  Could  he  prove  that  Mr. 
Harmon  had  no  right  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
he  would  easily  dispose  of  him  and  take  the  ground.  Mr. 
Harmon  wished  "  to  ask  a  question."  Consent  was  promptly 
given.  He  then  asked,  "Who  baptized  the  apostles?" 
"  John'  the  Baptist,"  was  the  answer.  And  "  who  baptized 
John  the  Baptist?"  asked  Mr.  Harmon.  The  gentleman" 
was  confounded,  and  lefl  highly  excited. 

Mr.  Harmon  took  the  ground  and  formed  a  society  there 
of  one  hundred  members.     Major  Granger,  Major  Hawks, 
and  other  influential  citizens  were  among  Vhoa^.^Vo  xkhsNr.^ 
with  the  society  at  this  time. 
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GENEVA. 

'•In  1812theRev.  William  Snow, a  superannuated  preacber 
of  the  East  Genesee  Conference,  who  now  resides  in  GenevA, 
being  in  charge  of  Lyons  circuit,  maintained  preaching  in  this 
village  once  in  two  weeks.  After  preaching  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  preachers  to  meet  the  members  in  class,  and  thui 
ascertain  from  personal  inquiry  the  real  state  of  pietv  in  the 
Church.  Also  all  serious  persons  were  invited  to  attend, 
and  thus  whatever  religious  feeling  or  conviction  whii'h 
might  exist  was  carefully  cultured  and  encourii«red.  Thus 
also  both  the  leader  and  class  were  cncouraired. 

"  In  those  days  our  preachers  were  entertain*'*]  wliile  io 
Geneva  by  Mr.  Negley,  a  member  of  the  Pri>te.staiit  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  whose  wife  was  a  Methodist.  Mr.  NiH'ler 
was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  standing  in  sofii*tv.  at  hoirt 
a  friend  to  the  Methodists,  and  an  earnest  well-wislu-r  i**:\^ 
cause  of  vital  religion.  He  has  often  cheert**]  aiiil  i-ho-ur- 
aged  the  ministei's  who  labored  there  when  tlu*  jirnsjMt-:  i.^' 
continued  preachhig  in  the  village  looked  doubtful,  aici  I'-r 
years  together  his  house  was  the  home  «»f  tht*  prr;i«h'T». 
His  name  is  justly  classed  with  the  friends  and  suj'jN.rurs 
of  Methodism  in  Geneva. 

"Those  who  are  acquaiutett  with  our  ecoju.niv  ku**\^  w'-i 
how  to  estimate  the  imj)ortnnee  of  a  ehiss-k-jiiK-r's  •  lihv. 
On  lar^re  circuits,  where  the  absence  of  the  prfai-hcr  fri-m 
each  particular  society  during  most  of  the  tinu-  is  uii:4\«  i«l- 
able,  the  class-leader's  office  is  next  hi  impurtainv  to  tha: 
of  tile  [)astor.  (.)|>eii  a  taithftil  K-ailer,  with  smnnl  iu«li:!n»-n: 
ami  j>icty,  has  accomplislicd  as  much  in  holdini;  t«':;riQrr 
and  ])uil(ling  up  an  infant  s«KMety  as  tlte  pastor  hiiiiM-If. 
Tnder  the  peculiar  cin-nmstain-es  of  the  case,  the  death  vi 
^Ir.  Looniis.  the  lornier  K;nler,  already  nxtlettl,  liad  de- 
feated for  the  time  tiie  jiopts  of  the  little  elass  in  Geiivvx 
Years  passi'd  away  beJon'  aiKtther  suitable  person  could  be 
obtained  to  fill  lus  yli^''*^'-  ^^^'-  VMwurd  IVatt  wa-s  ind^vd, 
fubsequeiuly  aY^^^omV^iA,  \>\\^.  W  ^i[\'\\\vA.VA\1^T^s^aMDL 
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iidence  of  his  brethren,  and  again  the  regular  meetings  were* 
discontinued. 

"  These  repeated  disasters  greatly  damped  the  ardor  and 
beclouded  the  prospects  of  the  few  friends  who,  with  only 
occasional  pastoral  aid,  endeavored  to  introduce  Methodist 
meetings  in  Geneva.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  these 
unhappy  vicissitudes  were  to  terminate,  and  a  more  perma- 
nent order  of  things  to  be  established. 

"In  1818  the  present  society  was  organized  by  Rev» 
Ralph  Lanning,  then  preacher  in  charge,  of  Lyons  circuit. 
At  its  organization  it  numbered  only  thirteen  persons. 
Jenks  Philips,  now  a  local  preacher  in  Wyoming  county, 
was  leader,  besides  whom  there  were  Jonathan  Chapin  and 
Dorothy  his  daughter,  Sarah  Gregory, .  Hannah  Gregory, 
David  Osborne  and  wife,  Silas  Chapin  and  Deborah  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Dean,  and  a  colored  woman  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Van  Rensselaer.  Such  was  the  beginning"  of  the 
present  Methodist  society  in  Geneva.  Of  all  this  number  - 
we  believe  but  one  survives,  Mrs.  Deborah  Chapin,  who 
still  resides  in  Geneva,  waiting  in  hope  till  her  change  come. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Dorsey,  of  Lyons,  in  whose 
barn  the  first  Genesee  Conference  was  held.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  Bishop  Asbury,  sit  on  his  knee,  fetch 
him  his  slips,  kiss  him  good-night,  and  stUl  holds  some 
relics  of  the  venerable  bishop,  among  which  are  an  old  and 
well  used  pair  of  spectacles  which  the  bishop  superannuated 
long  before  his  death. 

"At  first  our  society  occupied  the  Mechanics'  School- 
house,  which  stood  upon  the  ground  afterward  occupied  by 
the  first  Methodist  church  edifice.  After  worshiping  here  for 
a  time  they  removed  to  a  room  in  a  cabinet  shop  on  Water- 
street,  kindly  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  by  Hiram  Dox, 
Esq.,  who  on  more  occasions  than  one  befriended  this  in- 
fant Church.  From  this  place,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
they  returned  to  the  Mechanics'  School-house.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  their  place  of  woirs\v\^  ^^•a  SxnsqSsksjsoJ^ 
to  accommodate  their  growing  congre^^Woxi..^  \3ftssv\.^  *^5i& 
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tirection  of  a  suitable  church  Qdifice  was  an  onterpriip 
"syhoUy  beyond  their  capabilities.  In  this  situatiitn.  wfatf 
was  to  be  done?  Without  wealth,  without  a  lar^e  inhi-rir 
ance  of  public  favor,  they  saw  no  near  prospix't  of  beinf 
able  to  '  enlarge  the  place  of  their  tent.'  At  this  import- 
ant moment  Providence  opened  their  way.  The  ^Ic*chanics* 
Society  of  (xoneva  was  an  incorporated  institution,  in  pos- 
session of  the  school-house  and  premises  already  inentiontd. 
together  with  some  funds.  Ciiiefly  through  the  influence  and 
agency  of  the  late  Richard  Ilogjirth,  Esq.,  then  i»rt*siJim 
of  the  society,  an  act  was  o])tained  from  the  Lo«ris*Iatiir»f 
dissolvhig  the  corporation,  and  transferring  the  pnipt-rty  i.i 
the  Methodist  Society,  by  which  they  came. into  the  p«T*- 
session  of  a  lot  and  about  one  hundred  and  twontv  dnllari 
in  funds.  Mr.  ITogarth  was  a  man  of  public  influfiuv.  oft 
liberal  and  ingenious  mind,  and  well  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  Geneva  Methodists  for  the  generous  interi*st  ho  numi- 
'  fested  in  their  behalf  on  this  and  othc^  occasions. 

"In  1821  Geneva  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  nDniuI 
Minutes.  It  was  then  united  ui  a  circuit  with  (^iiiandaicua 
and  srtnie  other  places,  and  supplied  by  the  paste »r:il  la}»««ri 
of  Rev.  Loring  (Ji-ant  and  Rev.  Chester  Adgati*;  the  lattt-r 
long  since  gone  to  his  blessed  reward;  the  toriiier  is  still  a 
superannuated  ])reacher  of  East  Gt'nes(»e  Confcreiu'e.  nsiJ- 
iiig  hi  Milo,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.  Brf»ther  (irant,  the  pna^ber 
ill  charge,  set  himself  at  work  at  once  an<l  rcs(ilut«'ly  in 
rearing  a  house  of  worship,  and  after  great  labor  am]  sacri- 
fice the  society  beheld  with  iiiexj>ressible  delight  ev^-ry  diffi- 
cult v  surinouiited.  and  a  ('(»nvenient  edifice  nunli-  rca«lv  i*.»r 

•  ■ 

their  use.  The  house  was  dedicated  bv  Rev.  Jiiiiathan 
lleiistis,  now  deceased,  on  Christmas  dav,  IS'Jl.  On  this 
occasion  th«^  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  pastor  of  th«'  l*n'sl»yferian 
(^hurch  ill  the  villag(»,  atteiidi'd  and  offered  the  opi*ning 
])rayer.  lie  was  a  man  of  catholic  spirit,  ami  without  dis- 
paraging his  peculiar  attachment  to  his  own  onler,  it  is  doe 
to  his  memory  to  say  Vvvi  ^v^^^^^'^V^^^''^  "^^^  ^  Ctvwidly  iutered 
in  behalf  of  our  CUureYv. 
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"In  1828  the  Geneva  society  was  first  constituted  a 
separate  pastoral  charge,  or  station,  with  a  membership  of 
seventy-two  whites  and  three  colored  communicants.  During 
the  first  two  years  the  pastorate  was  filled  by  Rev.  Manly 
Tooker,  who  still  moves  in  the  effective  ranks  of  our  itiner- 
ancy. Through  his  faithful  ministrations  and  prudent  over- 
sight, not  only  was  there  a  state  of  general  peace,  but  a 
more  consolidated  union,  with  some  additions.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  the  numbers  were  reported  at  eighty-seven."* 

CORTLANDVILLE   IN   CAYUGA  CIRCUIT. 

"  Rev.  William  Case  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in 
1810,  and  Anning  Owen  took  charge  of  the  circuit.  Gen- 
esee Conference  had  now  been  organized,  and  Cayuga  dis- 
trict was  included  within  its  bounds.  The  other  districts 
were  the  Canada  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  whole  number 
of  members  in  the  conference  was  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  of  which  Cayuga  circuit  contained  four 
hundred  and  eight. 

"  During  these  years  the  little  band  at  Cortland  had  not 
increased  as  its  members  had  hoped,  but  still  they  were 
far  from  being  discouraged.  They  knew  full  well  thatithe 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  since 
help  Cometh  alone  from  God.  The  standard  of  the  cross, 
under  which  they  had  enlisted,  had  here  been  planted,  and 
from  it  they  would  not  revolt.  Anew  their  cry  went  up  to 
God  for  help,  and  he  in  his  mercy  heard  their  prayer, 
comforted  their  souls,  and  led  them  on  to  battle  and  to 
victory. 

"Elijah  Batchelor  was  appointed  preacher  in  charge  at 
the  next  conference,  with  John  Hazzard  as  his  colleague. 
During  this  year  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  appointed 
for  this  place.  Ft  was  understood  that  the  presiding  elder 
Avould  be  present,  and,  as  the  members  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  were  expected,  it  promised  to  be  a  season  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  families  residing  m  \Xv^  «»^\X\e,\:wiw\>. 

*  Rev,  F.  G.  Hibbard,  in  Northern  CYirvaXXaxi  A.Ol\o^».\.^. 
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In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  meeting  -was  held 
in  an  unfinished  bam,  where  a  large  congregation  convened 
for  public  worship.  Mr.  Case  selected  fi>r  his  text  «»n  the 
Sabbath,  Rev.  viii,  4 :  '  Come  out  of  her,  my  peopK».  tlu&l 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  rfcvivc  niit  «»l' 
her  plagues.'  lie  is  said  to  have  preached  with  .such  a 
measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  multitudL-s  wen»  not  able 
to  resist  the  appeals  which  he  made,  and  from  that  day  t 
deeper  religions  influence  pervaded  the  et)nunuiiity  than 
had  before  existed.  Elder  Case  did  not  visit  CurtlaiiJ 
again  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  official  duties  during  his^  stay 
on  the  district,  but  the  labors  of  that  day  were  not  in 
vain. 

"  The  progress  of  the  society  had,  for  a  few  years,  been 
hindered  by  difficulties  among  its  own  members.  These 
finally  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  one  or  tw»»  wh<i  failed 
to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  after  which  harmony  was 
again  restored.  The  dark  cloud  which  had  overspread  the 
little  company  of  believers  now  ])egan  to  give  way,  and  a 
•  brighter  day  dawned  upon  the  interests  of  MfthiHiism  in 
Cortland. 

'•In  1812,  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrive*!,  the 
S(;ttlenient  of  Cortland  had  scarce! v  beirun  to  assume  the 
appi'arancti  <jf  a  village.  Tliere  were,  at  most,  but  tweUv 
or  fifteen  houses.  (•< instructed  according  to  the  rude  rust«»in$ 
of  the  tinu's,  and  ioeated  at  t'onsiderable  di^^tariivs  fmin 
each  other.  XuiihToiis  farms  were  bt-ing  eh'are«I  up.  and 
great  improvements  made  witii  each  successive  yi*ar;  but 
thi*  forest  still  eovi-n-d  by  far  the  greater  pMrtimi  nf  ihf 
Riirroundinii  coinitrv.  The  villaire  was  without  anv  rt-s;iilar 
streets  I'Xeept  those  foriiM-il  by  the  jMibiie  highways  Iraiiins 
to  and  fr«)m  tin*  ]»l;ie«*.  niid  thrse  wonld  poorly  cmnparv 
with  thi»si'  of  th«-  pri'^ii-nt  day. 

"Cortland  eountv.  which  h.ifl  be«>n  priviouslv  iiu-luilttl  in 

Onondajra,    was  (»rijani/.i'tl   in    InOS,  and    Cortbind    \:lla:^■ 

'>'elfctrd     as    tin*    etmwVy   svaV.     *\W   \yv*'\va\  \^'^  \W  \\\\\>Skv: 

uiJdint's  <r:iYe  a  iv*nv  v^Vv^^^^*  >^^^  \\w  VwAwv-s-^  *^^  \\v  \\i 
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and  furnished  assurances  that  at  no  distant-  day  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  village  would  arise  into  being. 

"As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
community  were  comparatively  limited.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  who  were  pious  resorted  to  the  upper 
village  as  their  place  of  worship,  and  as  the  Baptists  had 
built  their  meeting-house  between  the  villages,  Cortland 
was  in  a  great  measure  unprovided  for.  This  circumstance 
caused  Homer  to  become  early  distinguished  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  moral  and  religious  character,  while  the  settle- 
ment here  became  equally  noted  for  the  opposite  qualities. 
The  preachers  on  Cayuga  circuit  came  regularly  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  their  ministrations  constituted  nearly  all 
the  public  services  with  which  the  citizens  were  favored. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  their  church  the  Baptists 
had  occasionally  preached  here,  but  their  meetings  were 
now  removed.  In  the  minds  of  many  no  field  was  so  un- 
promising as  thisj  and  such  persons  turned  their  attention 
and  directed  their  efforts  elsewhere.  But  amid  all  the 
wickedness  that  abounded,  a  few  fi*ithful  souls  were  earn- 
estly  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  trusting  in  God  for  the  revival  of  his  work  and  the 
upbuilding  of  his  Church. 

"  The  little  class  formed  by  Mr.  Hill  eight  years  before 
now  contained  about   fifteen  members.     These  were  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  and  were  not 
able  to  sustain  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done  the  spir-  ■ 
itual  interests  of  the  Church.     Though  they  encountered  a 
strong  opposition,  'and  found  but  little  in  the  surrounding 
circumstances  to  encourage  them,  they  were  fully  resolved 
to  push  the  war  to  the  enemy's  gate.     At  the  conference 
held   this  year  James   Kelsey  was  appointed  preacher   in 
cljarire.     He  was  a  man  distinguished  among  the  pioneers 
of  Methodism  for  the  untiring  energy  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  ^Ioyyom^  "s.wq.^^'^'s* 
thiit  ordinarily  attended  his  labors.     T\iOM^  icvoX,  'woX.fe^  ^^"c 
the  extent  of  his  theological  or  scientific.  aAXaAX\TCv^x\X"e..»V^ 
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possessed  an  unusual  adaptation  for  the  work  to  which  be 
was  called.  Almost  every  charge  where  he  labore*!  wa* 
favored  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  th** 
conversion  of  sinners.  Many  that  were  brought  into  tik- 
kingdom  of  Christ  through  his  ministry  yet  roniain  in  tht 
Cliurch  below ;  while  hundreds  have  died  in  the  I-i*»nJ.  aud 
are  already  gone  up  on  high. 

"  Mr.  Kelsey  had  preached  in  Cortland  but  a  few  timi* 
before  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  began  to  appear. 
Those  familijir  with  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  fi'lt  that  ihe 
ex)raing  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  And  they  wore  ni»t  mis- 
taken. A  revival  commenced  which  extended  in  its  influ- 
ence throughout  this  entire  region  of  country.  Tlii*  prosj- 
ress  of  the  work  was  so  powerful  that  ahnust  fvory  taniilv 
was  visited  with  the  grace  of  (t(k],  an«l  grwit  numbers  wen? 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  So  gi.*nerally  was 
the  religious  influence  shed  abroad  in  the  lieart.s  nf  the  |n?i»' 
T)lo  that  the  work  did  not  seem  to  be  earriiMl  <in  liv  anv 
])artieular  branch  of  the  Church,  but  was  pai*tieipatt?«l  in  bv 
all  who  feared  (Hod  and  desired  to  priMuote  thi*  "hirv  tif 
his  nnnie.  The  exjict  niunber  of  conversions  caniiMt 'iii>m  '•-■ 
asocrtained.  More  than  one  lunulred  unite<l  with  the  r..n. 
gregatiiMialists  at  Ilouu'r,  and  alnmst  an  o<iually  biri;!'  itiuu- 
lur  with  the  BajJlists.  A  lew  only  eoinieeted  liu-m^hn* 
with  the  Mi'thodists,  hut  among  them  were  sihih*  \\\\m  \ia\v 
remained  [nllars  in  the  Church  to  the  present  ilay.  At  'in* 
elos*'  of  the  revival  the  society  contained  ahout  twrin^-fn'- 
nn'nd»ers." 

Mt'tliotlism  continue*!  to  advance  l>ut  slowlv  in  CortLui-i 

■ 

durini^  th«'])eriod  now  und«rrevi«'W.  Thenieetini:<\\eri"  h«l : 
in  tilt*  puIiTm*  huildiniTs  as  soon  as  there  were  anv;  tir^!  !"■ 
l!ii'  M'hool-lioirsi*.  then  in  thi*  rourt-house.  or  the  aeadeniv  lul'. 

m 

In  till-  nu-an  time  th<>ri'  h.id  hrcu  considrral'le  rfviva!<  a*. 
diilln-nt  points  in  Cavn-^a  «'irenil.  and  Mctliodism  Iuk!  N.^ 
coinr  stroui;  and    influi'ntial    \u  the   eountrv  :;ciifral!v.  i>u*. 

f  / 1 1  •   t  o  \M  I S    W  < '  rO   s\  o\V   \  o  W  Vo\\  v  \\\\s  <*  ^Y^\\  V  ^'C  V'\w\*\V\\\\»x' "  .  t'  ■' 

ilif  nason  that  ti\\\ei-  iVv\t»\\\\vvA\\vA\s  Yvv'xwv\\\f\v\  ^Xvc  «x*av\^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ONEIDA   DISTRICT,    1812-1820. 

William  Case  was  appointed  presiding  elder  on  the  Oneida 
district  in  1812.  It  embraced  the  same  ground  over  which 
he  had  traveled  for  the  two  preceding  years,  under  the 
name  of  Cayuga  district,  with  the  exception  of  Cayuga  and 
Scipio  circuits. 

The  work  was  enlarging  very  much  in  the  Black  River 
country,  which  at  this  time  was  embraced  within  the  boynds 
of  the  Oneida  district.  The  following  communication  looks 
back  two  years  previous  to  the  present  date,  but  is  not  in- 
appropriate here,  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  breaking-up 
process  which  continued  in  this  northern  country  for  years. 

BLACK  RIVER. 

In  1810  Methodism  in  the  Black  River  country  was  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy.  The  country  was  new  and  poor, 
and  the  hard  frosts  and  heavy  snows  in  winter  made  it  most 
laborious  traveling.  There  were  two  circuits  in  that  coun- 
try when  the  Genesee  Conference  was  organized — ^Black 
River  and  Mexico.  The  process  of  breaking  up  new  fields 
there  may  be  tolerably  well  understood  from  the  following 
communication  from  Rev.  I.  Fairbank,  dated  1851 : 

"  I  was  one  among  those  who  stood  in  the  itinerant  ranks 
from  the  year  1810,  when  I  received  an  appointment  from 
William  Case,  presiding  elder,  on  the  Black  River  circuit, 
with  old  Brother  Willis,  which  embraced  the  most  part  of 
the  Black  River  territory.     I  preached  in  my  own  dwell-- 
ing,  it  being  a  preaching  place;  and  in  1811  vias  t^q,^\n^^ 
on  trial,  and  appointed  to  what  was  tYieci  ca^X^^  ^^^^ssr* 
circuit    Reuben  Farley  was  my  coWeagvie.    TVv\^  cssx^x»5^ 

Early  Metbodiam.  O4, 
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embraced  a  large  territory:  a  part  of  Sandy  Creek,  Betd- 
field,  Camden,  Bengal,  Williamstown,  Salmon  River,  Rich- 
land, Mexico,  and  as  far  west  as  Oswego  Falls,  having  to 
pass  through  a  twelve  mile  dense  wilderness  twice  every  tour 
around  the  circuit.  This  was  a  year  of  labor,  saxsrifice,  and 
suffering,  but  of  great  spiritual  prosperity.  Although  we 
had  to  preach  often  in  log-shanties,  yet  we  found  warm  re- 
ceptions, warm  hands  and  hearts,  and  were  made  welcome 
to  the  best  their  cabins  afforded.  There  was  more  in  those 
days  than  a  cold  '  How  do  you  do  V 

"  One  circumstance  I  will  relate.  At  one  of  my  Sabbath 
appointments  an  old  Brother  Bennet,  who  had  come  tei 
or  twelve  miles  to  meeting,  requested  me  to  preach  in  his 
neighborhood  on  some  week-day;  the  place  was  ten  miles 
thrgugh  the  woods  on  Salmon  River,  and  was  a  fishing 
ground  of  ten  or  a  dozen  families.  On  visiting  the  place  I 
found  a  people  that  had  no  Sabbath  or  religion,  but 
abounded  with  family  and  neighborhood  quarrels.  But 
preaching  being  a  novel  thing,  we  had  a  full  house.  Afler 
preaching  I  told  them  that  it  made  us  twenty  miles  extra 
travel  to  preach  to  them,  and  we  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  if  they  would 
unite  in  society  as  seekers,  we  would  give  them  regular 
preaching.  They  might  have  four  weeks  to  think  on  the 
subject.  I  would  leave  an  appointment  for  my  colleague  in 
two  weeks,  and  would  come  again  myself  in  four  weeks, 
when  the  question  would  be  determined.  My  colleague  re- 
ported favorably,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  again  I 
found  a  good  attendance.  After  preaching  I  read  the  Discip- 
line and  explained  it ;  then  wished  all  who  desired  to  join 
society  to  arise.  To  my  surprise  all  the  congregation  arose 
but  one  man,  and  he  left  the  house.  I  suppose  all  were 
unconverted  except  Brother  Bennet.  One  of  the  new  mem- 
bers said  to  me  he  thought  the  man  who  left  the  house  was 
much  to  blame  that  he  would  not  join  society,  seeing  we 
took  so  much  pains  to  corae  axvd  i^reach  to  them,  and  he 
H'ould  talk  with  V\\m  fox  \\vBkX,.    \  ^'Al  \w  ^\w^^  ^iws^s!^ 
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stances;  but  tqld  them  I  would  preach  in  the  evenmg,  and 
met  the  class.  '  The  pine  forest  was  literally  illuminated 
with  torches.  I  gave  them  a  short  talk,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  our  new  class.  I  found  some  deeply  impressed  in 
their  minds,  and  they  wept ;  but  some  very  raw  materials. 
I  reported  the  state  of  things  to  my  colleague,  and  told  him 
to  take  into  the  class  the  balance  of  the  neighborhood  if  he 
could.  He  did  so,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  and  he 
found  that  God  was  at  work  in  power  among  the  people; 
and,  in  short,  before  the  year  closed  it  was  one  of  the  ^ost 
spiritual  and  deeply  experienced  societies  on  the  circuit; 
some  professed  entire  sanctification. 

"  To  give  a  specimen  of  their  zeal :  At  our  last  quarterly 
meeting  in  that  year,  which  was  held  in  June  or  July,  they 
started  with  two  sleds,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  each,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles ;  the  women  rode,  the  men  went  on 
foot,  and  they  were  the  happiest  company  at  the  meet- 
ing. Brother  William  Case  was  our  presiding  elder.  I 
received  $25  quarterage  that  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  owed  nothing.  We  lived  with  the  people ;  when 
they  had  venison  we  had  it,  when  they  had  salmon  we 
shared  with  them.  I  learn  that  this  society  has  ever  been 
held  in  high  esteem  for  their  Christian  fidelity,  and  we  have 
in  its  origin  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  that  rule  that  admits 
all  who  desire  salvation  to  join  on  trial.  I  think  we  re- 
ceived about  one  hundred  on  probation." 

OTSEGO   CIRCUIT. 

In  1810  William  Jewett  and  Seth  Mattison  traveled  on 
Otsego  circuit.  The  writer  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  has  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  men,  and  of  their 
manner  in  private  and  in  the  desk,  or  rather  behind  the  chair; 
for  there  were  no  pulpits  or  desks  then,  but  the  preacher 
stood  behind  a  chair,  and  usually  hung  his  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  on  the  back.  Jewett  was  as  Yvaw^aoTcv.^  ^  txv»»l 
as  ever  walked;  erect,  or  a  little  inclining  "backvq^ut^.,  ^<^^1 
cheeked,  and  sociable.    He  was  called  proud  \  t\vYS  ek\ax^^\.<i^^ 
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he  used  to  say,  was  given  him  for  the  only  reason  that  God 
had  made  him  a  straight  man.  He  articulated  in  a  Ten 
rapid  manner,  so  much  so  as  to  be  indistinct.  He  wv 
zealous  and  useful. 

Mattison,  physically  if  not  mentally,  was  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  Jcwett.  He  was  stooping,  lank,  long-foatund. 
drawning,  always  sighing,  and  appearing  to  he  almost  anj- 
thing  but  an  inhabitant  of  this  lower  sphere.  His  pneic^ 
ing  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  often  attended  with  frreu 
power.  Ho  found  occasion  for  all  the  grace  he  had  in  hear- 
ing the  constant  succession  of  eulogies  which  were  pio> 
nounced  upon  the  person  and  accomplishments  of  his  col- 
league. 

This  was  a  year  of  prosperity  to  Otsego  circuit.  Wha 
a  boy  we  were  a  close  observer  of  the  manners  of  tk 
preachers,  and  from  the  remarks  and  discussions  which 
were  common  in  the  family  circle  and  social  gatherings  %o 
which  we  were  admitted  in  our  father^s  house  as  a  licensed 
spectator,  we  gathered  what  we  now  believe  to  have  bwa 
the  true  standing  of  all  the  preachers,  and  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  conversations  of  the  preach<»rs  and  ihe 
members,  the  spirit  of  the  meetings,  and  the  reports  of  fin- 
versions,  all  indicated  unusual  progress. 

While  editor  of  tlie  Christian  Advf>cate  and  Journal  w* 
applied  to  our  old  friend  Jewett  for  a  plan  of  old  Ol**a" 
circuit.  lie  furnished  two ;  the  last  is  as  follows.  We 
pu])li8h  the  whole  verbatim  : 

"  New  Lisbon,  S.  Abbey,  Sun<lay  morning,  school-houir. 

"  Craftstown  sch<>(^l-house,  Sundav  afternoon. 

"  Osti'wa,  Young's,  Monday. 

**  Butternut,  Cliapin's,  Tuesday  afternoon. 
H«'dient's,  Tui'sday  evening. 
.lolinson's,  Wednesday. 

"  Burlington,  Kawson,  Thursday. 

"  New  Lisbon.  Gross,         " 

"  Burlington,  B\oss,  YtX^^ln*. 
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"  Richfield,  Morris,  Sunday  morning. 

"  Steward,  Patent,  school-house,  afternoon ;  lodge  at  EI- 
wood's. 

"  Warren,  Talcot ;  German  Flats,  Voorhis ;  German 
Flats,  Lewis;  Manhiem,  Hendricks;  Fordsbush,  Arnold's; 
Minden,  Rowland's,  Nicholson's  and  Johnson's ;  Springfield, 
Walrod's  ;  Bowman's  Creek,  Wheeler's ;  Charlestown,  Wil- 
liams's and  Mattison's ;  New  Sharon,  Van  Schaick's ;  Bow- 
man's Creek,  Champlain's;  Cherry  Valley,  Storms's ;  New 
Boston,  school-house ;  East  Hill,"  Ross's ;  Cherry  Valley  vil- 
lage, Farley's ;  Middlefield,  Peck's,  Blair's,  Green's,  and  M'- 
Allum's ;  Bowerstown,  Raxford's ;  Milford,  Bivens's ;  Hart- 
wick,  Algar's  and  Lippit's ;  Pittsfield,  Crane's ;  Piertown, 
Knowlton's ;  Cooperstown  Village ;  and  then  ride  to  Middle- 
field  for  rest.  We  had  a  few  occasional  appointments  I  do  not 
name.     Yours  m  the  Gospel,  "  W.  Jewktt. 

"  September,  1851." 

Here  we  have  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  two  oldest 
circuits  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  when 
that  conference  was  organized,  and  an  ample  field  it  was. 

In  the  summer  of  1810  a  camp-meeting  was  held  in  Min- 
den, about  twelve  miles  from  our  native  place.  We  were 
present  at  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  and  while  there  saw  much  that  was  done,  and 
deeply  felt  the  power  of  the  truths  which  were  delivered 
and  of  the  devotional  exercises. 

When  Cayuga  district  was  formed,  in  1808,  Otsego  circuit 
was  a  part  of  it,  and  Peter  Vannest  had  been  presiding 
elder  on  that  district  for  two  years,  when  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference was  organized.  At  the  camp-meeting  referred  to 
William  Case,  then  a  young  man,  was  presiding  elder ;  but 
Peter  Vannest  was  present,  and  had  considerable  to  say. 
It  was  with  him  a  sort  of  farewell  festival,  as  from  this 
meeting  he  left  the  cold  north  and  took  his  place  \ivl\\& 
YhWadelphia  Conference,  He  had  then  reaelcie^  \)tva  ^'Ktvi^ 
of  grave  age,  and  was  called  father  \>^  tVie  yoxjsi^et  ^^a»' 
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We  should  judge  the  camp-meeting  was  a  decided  succfft 
Two  of  the  Middlofiold  girls,  Betsy  Peck  and  Polly  BWr. 
were  converted,  and  came  home  happy  in  God.  This  im 
a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  in  at  least  two  of  the  old  Mei 
odist  family  circles. 

The  following  winter  "  Father  Green,"  who  had  been  in  ft 
backslidden  state  for  several  years,  broke  down  under  ft 
powerful  sermon  by  Seth  Mattison,  at  M'AIluni's,  and  after 
a  severe  struggle  came  out  rejoicing.  We  were  right  glaS 
of  this,  although  we  were  then  a  wild  youth.  The  whole 
scene  is  now  as  vividly  in  our  mind's  eye  as  though  it  wcr* 
an  affair  of  yesterday. 

In  1811  Isaac  Teller  and  Samuel  Ross  came  to  Otseeo 
circuit.  The  news  that  Koss  was  college-bred  came  i«n  in 
advance  of  him,  and  great  expectations  were  raised,  for  an 
educated  Methodist  preacher,  in  the  technical  sense,  wti 
then  '•  a  rare  bird."  The  rumor  of  Mr.  Ross's  literarv  i^ 
complishments  was  unfortunate.  He  made  his  first  debut 
at  the  house  of  Luther  Peck  on  a  week-day  eveninir.  A 
full  house  was  gathered  at  short  notice,  and  some  one  el« 
preached.  Uoss  was  well  dressed;  his  ji't  Idaok  hair  huttjT 
ill  curls  on  his  shoulder ;  he  was  tall,  liis  fi(;un^  was  in-.p4- 
ing,  and  his  countenance  benignant,  but  liis  niainu-r  was 
singular.  While  the  pn-acher  j»n)ceeded  witli  his  dise«'urv, 
Koss  held  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  otlcn  sigliud  and  £rrt>aiii'd. 
All  that  was  well  eiKnigh,  as  it  was  commtm,  but  scar^-elj 
nu't  the  idea  of  a  man  from  college. 

The  sermon  concluded,  lloss  arose,  and  before  he  w«« 
fairly  up  began, 

"Soon  as  from  earth  I  po, 
What  will  bucomo  of  iiiu  <" 

;Mr.  Peck,  the  old  chorister,  led  off,  and  all  the  Ci inirresrali^tii 
as  usual  sung.  The  singing  iinished,  the  new  preacher 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  lire  and  brinistuiie  up«»u  u«,  vhkli 
made  the  outsiders  ^\^\\\\v^  ql\\^  ^vA^«i  vv&  \<  iVvi&  huuse  vm 
being   shaken    do^u  \>^  vm   M\JbV^^iv^M^^.^5.     \5x  cmx  '^ya^ 
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Methodistic  simplicity  we  thought  the  thing  well  and 
thoroughly  done  up,  but  so  thought  not  the  multitude. 
When  the  preaching  was  on  the  turnpike  at  "Uncle  Peck's" 
the  smart  folks  of  Middlefield  Center  came  out;  and  this 
time  they  criticised  and  grumbled  woefully.  When  Jew- 
ett  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  old  Methodist  cas- 
tle but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  often  broke  down  for  weep-  • 
ing,  and  made  everybody  else  weep,  the  neighborhood  was 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  fine  young  man«;  but  when  Ross 
made  his  appearance  in  a  thunder-storm  of  warnings  and 
premonitions  of  "  fiery  indignation,"  the  tune  was  changed. 

This,  as  near  as  we  can  judge,  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
Boss's  reception  throughout  the  circuit.  Teller  was  a  plain, 
earnest,  wordy  man,  and  did  not  turn  the  tide.  Ross  was 
removed  before  the  year  expired,  and  John  Hazzard,  a 
good  man,  but  an  intolerable  stammerer,  was  sent  on  in  his 
place.     Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  hard  year  for  old  Otsego. 

1812.  This  year  Ebenezer  White  and  Ralph  Lanning  • 
were  appointed  to  Otsego  circuit.  Mr.  White  had  the  rep- 
utation of  a  revivalist  of  the  old  stamp.  It  was  said  that 
he  always  had  revivals,  but  it  was  not  by  clap-trap,  or  ec- 
centricities, or  even  protracted  meetings,  for  they  were  not 
then  known,  that  he  produced  revivals ;  but  by  the  old 
apostolic  Methodist  method  of  preaching  the  truth  in  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness,  and  everywhere  breathing  the  spirit 
of  holiness. 

When  Father  White  came  on  the  tone  of  religious 
fervor  began  to  rise  immediately.  The  old  devout  mem- 
bers in  the  Middlefield  class  talked  of  his  first  sermon  as  a 
feast  of  fat  things.  The  sermon  was  on  a  week-day  after- 
noon, and  few  of  the  young  people  heard  it ;  but  the  earnest 
conversation  about  it  on  the  part  of  the  Church  members 
created  an  interest  in  their  minds  and  a  desire  to  hear  the 
great  preacher. 

On  his  second  or  third  round  Mr.  White  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Peck,  the  class-leader.     While  Betsy  was  Q»\sJQivsi% 
his  long  black  hair,  and  the  yoixnger  menAiet^  oi  ^^  Saas^s- 
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ily  were  timidly  skulking  in  comers,  where  they  might  lieir 
what  was  said  without  being  observed,  the  apostolic  man  l»- 
gan  to  catechise  the  class-leader. 

"How  many  of  your  children  have  been  converted, 
brother  ?" 

"  Only  the  one  combing  your  hair,  among  those  who  Uw 
at  home,"  was  the  answer, 

"  Do  you  pray  in  your  family  1" 

"  I  do." 

"  Do  you  pray  for  your  children*?" 

"  I  try." 

"  Have  you  given  them  to  God  in  baptism  ?" 

"  Only  that  part  of  them  bom  in  Connecticut." 

"  Why  have  you  not  had  the  others  baptized  ?" 

The  answer  was  simple  and  straightforward.  ".\ft» 
coming  to  this  country  I  lived  for  some  years  in  a  carelev 
way,  and  thought  but  little  about  it,  and  now  some  of  than 
are  growing  up  in  sin  and  are  not  fit  subjects  of  baptism." 
Sundry  of  the  children  felt.  That  means  me.  Afler  some 
godly  council  to  parents  and  children,  which  the  occasioa 
demanded,  and  a  fervent  prayer,  the  venerable  m'an  d^ 
parted ;  but  the  words  he  had  spoken  were  like  nails  &8t- 
ened  in  a  sure  place. 

Soon  after  the  new  preacher  had  left  Mr.  Peck's  bouM, 
Polly,  a  littlo  girl  of  about  eleven  years,  canio  to  her  niocher 
in  tears  and  asked  her  if  she  was  "  too  wicked  to  be  hip- 
tized."  The  answer  was :  "  If  you  wish  to  be  baptized,  tnd 
will  repent  of  your  sins,  and  pray  for  mercy,  and  try  to  be 
good,  lather  White  will  baptize  you."  The  dear  child  b*. 
gan  to  read  tlie  Bible,  and  weep  and  pray  in  8ecn»t.  Andrw, 
about  thirteen,  conversing  with  his  sister,  caught  her  spirlK 
and  followed  iier  example.  The  next  Sabl)ath  evening  in 
the  prayer-meeting  tiie  two  ciiildren  knelt  and  wept  aloud. 
Tliey  were  commended  to  God  in  the  prayers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  received  comfort  to  their  wowidcd 
hearts.  A  coi\\ersa\\oTi  Vv\\v  Kxv^t^n?  vyki  ibkft  ^Maxt  day 
melted  our  hard  Vicarl,  an^  vf^aXwssasxtfi  ^w^>s 
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From  this  beginning  the  work 'spread,  and  the  children  of 
the  Methodist  families  shared  largely  in  the  reviving  influ- 
ence. When  Father  White  came  around  the  next  time  we 
were  all  ready  for  the  baptism.  He  preached  a  glorious 
sermon  on  Heb.  xi,  24 :  "By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come 
to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter," 
etc.  After  the  sermon  a  large  number  of  adults  and  infants 
were  baptized,  and  all  who  desired  were  received  on  proba- 
tion in  the  Church.  We,  children  of  Methodist  parents, 
Blairs,  M'Allums,  Greens,  Pecks,  and  Ricters,  were  a  class 
by  ourselves,  and  a  happy  company  were  we. 

The  fire  spread  over  the  circuit.  The  same  mode  of 
visiting  which  we  have  described  was  pursued  elsewhere 
with  the  same  success,  and  an  army  of  recruits  was  gathered 
into  the  Church  before  the  first  quarterly  meeting  for  the 
year.  That  quarterly  meeting  was  in  a  bam  in  Minden,  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  a  warm  time  it  was  in  the  old 
barn,  although  it  was  severely  cold  without,  On  the  stage 
were  William  Case,  Ebenezer  White,  Ralph  Lanning, 
and  Jonathan  Huestis,  all  now  safely  landed  on  the  blessed 
shore. 

Whenever  Father  White  came  round  we  had  a  pentecost 
He  drew  large  congregations,  and  great  power  attended  his 
ministrations ;  and  by  the  members  of  the  Church,  young 
and  old,  he  was  almost  idolized. 

This  conference  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  Ebenezer 
White  finished  his  course.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  prevail- 
ing disease,  and  literally  "  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  liye." 
Those  who  had  been  brought  to  God  during  the  year  felt 
themselves  almost  orphans,  and  were  ready  to  exclaim  like* 
Elisha  when  Elijah  went  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire : 
"  My  father !  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof"  This  man  held  so  prominent  a  position 
in  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  exerted  so  wide  an  influence 
in  the  Church,  that  something  more  than  a  passing  n.oti<S(& 
is  necessarj  to  do  justice  to  his  memory. 
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EBENEZER   WHITE 

was  one  of  the  first  class  of  Methodist  precichers  raised  in 
the  interior.  Although  he  died  at  the  age  of  fortv-twi\, 
such  was  the  gravity  of  his  character,  and  his  paternal  soli- 
citude for  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  that  for  some  years  previou 
to  his  death  he  was  called  by  all  classes  Fattier   White. 

Mr.  White  was  a  native  of  Blanford,  ^lassachusetu, 
and  was  bom  May  18,  1770.  He  was  converted  to*  Go4 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churvk 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  soon  after  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Methodist  preachers  into  the  fi^^ld  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  explore.  Wo  believe  he  was  a  riian  kA 
family  before  he  was  converted ;  and  although  he  .«^Hjn  b*. 
gan  to  feel  the  burden  of  souls  hanging  upon  his  heart, 
manifested  gifts  for  public  speaking,  and  received  licvtue 
first  to  exhort  and  then  to  preach,  yet  he  did  not  enter  uptQ 
the  work  of  an  itinerant  preacher  until  he  had  otTiciatcd 
in  a  local  capacity  for  several  years.  The  prospeet  of  a 
meager  support  for  a  growing  family,  the  necessity  i»f  W'mz 
absent  from  home  nearly  all  the  year  round,  or  of  renn»v:ujr 
from  circuit  to  circuit,  and  then  finding  no  parsonii^i»,  viv.-v 
difficulties  which  staggered  his  faith,  and  called  for  v^.•^y^.^»- 
ous  deliberation  before  he  could  consent  to  devote  hinisi-lf 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  miuistrv. 

lie  felt  the  woe  of  Paul  upon  him;  but  when  ho  felt  the 
sympathies  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  saw  his  rehietau: 
coinj>anion  shrhiking  from  the  heavy  resp«)nsibilitifs  •►f 
training  up  her  chiklren  and  meeting  their  wants,  with  the 
Ismail  aiil  which  a  traveling  preacher  could  atlord  in  th-** 
(lays,  he  was  ready  to  say,  "  Lord  send  by  whom  thou  wilt 
send,  but  not  by  me."'  lie  sought  to  satisty  his  ciinscienee 
by  preai'hing  on  the  Sal) hath,  and  laborini;  with  his  haud« 
through  the  week  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  taniily.  This 
course,  however,  hu  came  fnially  to  see  was  not  in  the  order 
of  (jod.  As  a  elu\A\.\se\uvA\Vi  Vox  vixsv^WvLvviivv.'e  to  the  call  nf 
duty,  as  he  ever  supY^osviOi  •oxv'i  o^^ixv.  >6si\^^\jk&  T^iKftv;^^ «^>Br 
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jury  in  his  thigh  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  While  writhing  under  the  pain  of  a  frac- 
tured limb,  but  more  deeply  distressed  in  his  conscience 
under  a  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  made  a  solemn 
vow  to  God,  that  if  he  would  raise  him  up  he  would  devote 
himself -wholly  to  the  work  of  saving  souls. 

The  Lord  mercifully  heard  the  prayer  of  his  servant,  and 
so  far  restored  him  that  he  was  able  to  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  a  traveling  preacher.  In  1802  he  was  admitted 
on  trial,  and  stationed  on  Mohawk  and '  Herkimer  circutts, 
with  Benjamin  Bidlack  and  John  Husselkus.  This  field 
can  now  scarcely  be  defined,  but  we  suppose  it  must  have 
embraced  nearly  the  entire  Mohawk  Valley,  with  consider- 
able territory  south  and  north. 

Mr.  White's  residence  was  some  three  miles  north  of 
Cazenovia.  Here  he .  left  his  wife  and  children  when  he 
Went  to  his  first  circuit,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  never 
removed  them.  Having  made  for  his  family  the  best  pro- 
vision possible  under  the  circumstances,  he  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  a  gracious  Providence,  and  went  to  his 
field  of  labor  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  give  a  list  of  his  circuits,  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  fields  he  cultivated.  His  first  circuit  was  Herki- 
mer and  Mohawk,  the  second  Chenango,  the  two  following 
years  Pompey ;  this  charge  embraced  his  residence.  His 
fifth  appointment  was  Scipio,  sixth  and  seventh  Westmore- 
land, eighth  Herkimer,  as  a  supernumerary ;  ninth  and  tenth 
Chenango,  and  eleventh  Otsego. 

From  this  view  of  his  appointments  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  White  traveled  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  present 
Oneida  Conference,  and  was  on  the  largest  portion  of  it  two 
years.  .  All  this  was  done  in  eleven  years,  and  without  re- 
moving his  family. 

According  to  our  information  Mrs.  White  was  a  feeble 
and  timid  woman.     We  saw  her  once  some  time  after  her 
husband's  death.     We  believe  it  WEis  \ier  c^o\c^  Vo  T^T^saecL 
Bt  her  humble  but  comfortable  cottage  'witSa.  \wet  \\\JOkfe  o\i^»^ 
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^^B-and  endure  the  loug  absences  of  her  husband,  rather  than  m 

^^K  llie  hazard  of  aa  almost  annual  removal.     It  woiS  a  hanl  Iri, 

^^■but  she  endured  it  with  the  fortitude  of  n  Clirlstian.    Sb 

^^B  was  often  asked  by  her  little  ones, "  Why  does  papa  ff> 

^^1  away,  and  leave  us  so  much?"     On  one  occcision  sbo  i» 

^^K  plied :    "Ask  him,  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you."     AoeMi- 

^B    ingly)  when  he  was  about  to  depart,  the  little  th[i>ga  hum 

around  him  with  oountenanecs  full  of  solicitude  and  wibba4 

out :  "  Papa,  why  do  you  go  away  and  leAT«  iis  and  pitt 

ni^ma  alone  so  much  V    The  man  of  God  paused,  and  eJI- 

ting  them   alt  around  him,  he  proceeded  to  give  thoai  a 
formal  explanation.     Said  he:  "The  people  in  this  woiM 
are  most  of  them  wicked,  and  if  they  die  in  thvii-  wieU- 
nesa  they  will  go  to  the  bad  place.     God  has  called  m«  tt 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them  and  get  them  converted,  so  tktt 
they  may  go  to  heaven.     It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  people  tt 
^^m  sin  against  God  and  be  lost.     O  would  you  not  ^  wrrr 
^^hte  have  all  the  poor  sinnera  cast  into  the  lako  which  bPBW 
^^B  -^th  Are  and  brimstone,  and  remain  there  forever  T" 
^^B      This  talk  brought  about  on  entire  change  in  the  foeli^ 
^^B  of  the  little  group,  one  ol^r  another  saying ;  "  Papa,  res 
^^^  may  go  and  preach  to  the  wicked  people,  and  get  th«ni  a»- 
^F  verted,  and  we  will  stay  hoqie  with  marninA,  and  will  b* 
good,  and  say  our  prayei-s  when  we  go  to  bed  nod  wfaea  v* 
get  up.     Mamma  prays  for  you  very  much  when  yc*i  aft 
gone."    The  apostolic  man,  always  abloto  contmand  Ui 

I  feelings,  was  nearly  overcome  thia  time;  but  he  ralUtfd  aM 
bid  the  little  circle  good-by,  and  went  on  his  wny  with  arm 
Keal.     Af^r  several  weeks'  absence  he  returned,  and  w^ 
be  rode  up  to  the  door  of  hia  house  the  first  ealittBtioa 
tiie  little  band  was :  "  O  papa  has  come !    Papa,  Imhtq 
any  ainners  converted  this  time?"     What  a  reoepi 
this !    What  a  question  1     This  eminent  servant  of  Ood^ 
fhia  beautiful  incident  in  lovcfeast  the  lost  roar  of  Ut' 
And  afW  repeating  the  question  with  which  be  wx 
Un  little  children,  Vieing  mm\\  9ffii»**A,W  addnl-. 
God  I  oould  Hill  them  Om*.  aHHv«ta\iai>ie«ai  ««Ri,-*< 
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Ebenezer  White,  in  his  time,  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  Christian.  As  a  Christian  he  is  exactly  described  in 
these  words  of  the  apostle  :  "  Fervent  in  •spirit,  serving  the 
Lord,  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing 
instant  in  prayer."  His  spirit  and  presence,  saying  nothing 
of  his  burning  words,  constituted  the  severest  reproof  to 
impenitent  sinners  and  lukewarm  professors.  Religion  with 
him  was  a  serious  business,  and  an  earnest  and  hearty 
manifestation  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  To  the  casual 
observer  his  piety  might  seem  characterized  by  an  excess 
of  gravity ;  but  those  who  were  favored  with  a  near  ap- 
proach to  him,  whether  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  would 
receive  a  quite  C€uitrary  impression.  His  heart  was  tender, 
his  spirit  kind,  and  his  manners  familiar  and  conciliatory. 
He  often  did  reprove  delinquents  with  great  plainness  of 
speech ;  but  the  weak  and  the  wounded,  the  youthful 
and  inexperienced,  always  found  in  him  a  sympathizing 
friend. 

His  prayers  were  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  simple, 
earnest,  and  believing  pleadings  with  God  that  can  be  im- 
agined. They  were  always  pertinent,  and  seemed  to  reach 
every  particular  case.  He  was  always  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  his  mouth  always  filled  with  appropriate  words, 
ready  to  speak  to  God  without  circumlocution,  and  almost 
without  introduction.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  presiding 
elder.  Rev.  William  Case,  was  opening  love-feast  by  prayer, 
his  feelings  became  so  excited  that  he  paused  and  gave  vent 
to  his  tears.  All  hearts  were  melted  and  mingled  in  holy 
sympathy.  A  moment  elapsed  and  the  voice  of  Father 
White  was  heard.  He  took  up  the  train  of  thought  where 
Mr.  Case  left  it,  and  proceeded  for  several  minutes  in  the 
■most  earnest  and  devoted  strain  of  supplication;  then,  on 
closing  a  sentence,  he  paused,  and  Mr.  Case  resumed  the 
thread  of  the  prayer  and  closed.  There  was  a  most  glori- 
ous unity  in  the  prayer^  for  there  was  really  but  one  ^ra.^^^ 
made,  although  the  two  took  a  part  in  it.. 
Father  White  was  a  most  excellent.  pxeaK^er.    "SS&^^st- 
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mons  were  luminous  expositions  of  divine  triith^'  faithfii! 
warnings,  or  encouraging  invitations,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  his  audience.  His  inaniirr  was 
solemn  and  impressive.  An  unction  attended  his  dis- 
courses which  told  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  and  br».»ii^h: 
crowds  to  hear  him.  Perhaps  he  was  as  striking  an  i.T- 
stance  as  modern  times  have  furnished  of  tliu  n-al  attr*'- 
tions  of  an  earnest  spirit,  united  with  good  sense,  in  cit- 
ing utterance  to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Hihlo.  The 
worst  reprob^^tes  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  bri-athloss 
silence  while  he  poured  upon  them  a  tide  of  rc-bukt-s  acd 
warnings. 

If  there  was  anything  in  his  sermons  which  scomt»d  to 
contemplate  awakening  in  his  hearers  feelings  of  curiositv 
or  a  love  of  novelty,  it  was  his  frequent  use  of  nntaph«»rf 
and  allegories.  His  taste  inclined  him  to  discuss  thi*  types 
and  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  studied  them  thr- 
oughly, and  constructed  sermons  upon  them  wliich  pniJuwi 
wonderful  impressions  and  excited  a  world  of  remark.  A 
key  to  this  tendency  of  mind,  and  the  great  ability  with 
which  it  was  managed,  was  given  us  by  Father  HiJIacL 
lliose  men  were  kindred  sj)irits  and  intimate  frii.nii*. 
We  once  observed  to  Father  Bidlaek  that  KbonrZiT  \Vh:t«r 
was  great  on  tlie  typi's.  The  old  gentleman  an>\Mrt'J: 
"Yes,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  h^  eommitte*!  to  nuiii'-ry 
tlie  whole  of  M'Ewen's  book  on  the  types,  s«i  tlial  I  l"*^ 
lieve  he  could  repeat  it  all  verbatim."  Hi-n*  he  «1niiJ.:!f-« 
jl)und  tlu'  substratum  of  his  ;jrivat  sermons  mi  M«'s*-<.  .I'«. 
scph,  the  <xnod  SjiUKiritan,  and  si'vi-ral  j)i»rti<»ns  nf  Si.l..ri!"r:\ 
Soii^,  wliich  wiTi'  such  miirlitv  iustrumt'nts  of  i».uh!.  ai- : 
an*  still  in  tlu"  Ln'Mtdwl  riH-olii-ctions  of  sinin'  \\h'»  IiljiiT 
U[»»ii  till'  slmrcs  of  tinit'.  * 

Pt'rliaps  this  may  !)»•  si't  dnwn  as  an  iii^t.-iiuv  »»f  the  :n- 
flui'M'V  ol'  one  lnnih\     <  )i!i*  biM»k   tli«'r«»n'j!ilv  mast<*n'<i  \\\s\ 
fnriii  a  charaetiT.  aii'l  i'Vi-n  mak.' f/  win  of  marl:      \  rM-i 
iv/io  lias  tbnnn\'i\\\y  iwasXvvoA  va\«»  ^iv^avVwV,  \w\  \w*\^>s 
great  thoughts  \us"owu,  VvW  v^-^^^^j  ^5^^v^^^  ux-tv.xwv\  y^***^ 
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higher  qualifications  for  usefulness  than  the  one  who  has 
galloped  through  a  hundred  volumes  without  receiving  a 
definite  impression  from  one  of  them. 

In  labors  Mr.  White  was  more  abundant.  He  seldom 
disappointed  a  congregation,  and  often  taxed  his  strength 
severely  by  attending  to  extra  calls  where  he  saw  openings  , 
for  usefulness.  Excessive  labors  and  exposure  frequently 
caused  inflammation  in  his  diseased  limb,  which  not  un- 
frequently  made  it  necessary  4ot  him  to  preach  standing 
upon  his  knees,  on  a  pillow  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes  sitting. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  seem  to  preach  with  the  same 
freedom  and  as  much  power  as  when  he  was  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  his  work. 

In  addition  to  his  daily  sermons,  meeting  classes,  visiting, 
and  long  rides,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  the  children.  •  He 
.  formed  them  into  classes  for  catechetical  instruction,  using 
that  excellent  little  primer,  the  Scripture  Catechism.  He 
had  an  uncommop  sympathy  with  children,  and  was  able 
not  only  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  their  understandings, 
but  to  make  them  attractive.  He  could  conipletely  possess 
himself  of  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  his  familiar  illustrations 
were  among  the  last  things  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Father  White  was  far  removed  from  all  tendency  to  rant 
or  extravagance  in  his  language,  yet  he  often  shouted  aloud 
the  praises  of  God.  Brother  G.  Lane  once  related  to  us  the 
fact,  .that,  after  asking  'a  blessing  at  table,  Mr.  White  be- 
came so  filled  with  the  Spirit  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor 
restrain  his  feelings;  and  hence  he  employed  himself  in 
what  was  to  him  far  more  agreeable  than  his  necessary  food, 
walking  the  floor  and  giving  glory  and  praise  td  God. 

Rev.  William  Jewett  related  to  us  an  incident  illus- 
trative of  the  depth  of  Mr.  White's  religious  feelings. 
While  on  Chenango  circuit  he  preached  in  a  neighborhood 
of  Baptists,  who  were  much  opposed  to  what  was  often 
called  "  the  Methodist  power."  This  phrase  refers  to  l\v^\» 
loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  -wVii-C^  vj^'a  Q«\Kmssvi. 
among  the  Methodists  of  those  days.     They  aa\^,  Vr^^'^^^-* 
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that  "if  Elder  White  should  have  the  povrer  we  wodc 
believe  in  it."  When  he  was  preaching  in  that  place  od» 
certain  occasion  he  became  powerfully  excited,  and  wii 
seized  with  a  strange  sensation,  which  pervaded  his  whok 
system.  He  felt  confident  that  ho  should  soon  fall  pr» 
trate  upon  the  floor,  and  he  shrank  from  the  idea  as  b«TBf 
calculated  to  injure  his  influence,  and  consequently  to  restrift 
his  usefulness.  lie  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  ejico- 
lated :  *'  Stay  thv  hand,  O  (^od  I''  The  nervous  tremor 
subsided,  but  darkness  succeeded,  and  he  was  si  »rel y  em- 
barrassed through  the  rest  of  his  sermim.  His  subsequen: 
opinion  was  that  he  ought  to  have  left  G<id  to  work  in  to 
own  way,  whatever  the  consequences  might  have  beat 
This  is  an  incident  similar  to  one  recorded  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
f()ll(»wed  by  similar  impressions. 

Ebenezer  White  died  on  the  9th  of  ^lay,  1813.  at  the. 
house  of  Abram  Lippet  Hartwick,  Three  days  before  )us 
departure  he  preached  a  powerful  seri^jon  frt>m  Ilehrewi 
iv,  9:  "There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  pc«>ple  of 
(iod." 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  after  the  death  of  the  vener- 
able White  took  place  at  Mi<Mlefield,  in  McA Hum's  barr- 
Uev.  Charles  Giles  then  preached  a  funeral  sermnn  --n 
the  occasion,  of  great  power,  fmm  Kev.  xv,  JJ  :  "Great  ar.-i 
marvelous  are  thy  works,  Lord  (iod  Almiglity  ;  just  ar-i 
trn«'  are  thv  wavs,  thou  King  «»f  saints!"  It  was  a  tinw  ••:* 
wi'cping,  of  mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  Mr.  <iil»-s  hii 
traveled  with  Father  White  four  vtars,  and  ^ell  km-w  h:* 
worth.  Uev.  Seth  Matlison  published  an  elegy  on  th»*  "'- 
casion,  whi'eli,  in  sweet  j)oetie  strains,  ivlcbrated  the  virtii»-» 
and  tile  triiiin{)hs  of  the  </reat  and  gooi]  niaii. 

'I'lu'  laie  liev.  Ahinr  rhase  savs  «)f  Mr.  White:  "!I- 
was  uncpiestionably  inu*  I'f  the  nio*^t  useful  iiu»n  cvi-ro'- 
n«  I J  I'll  \vitli  thi'  ( ii'iiis**.-  (  o'li'i-reiiee.  Iloiiness  was  h.* 
thi'ine  in  piiblii'  and  in  prixa!--.  Hilt  l.e  was*  n«'t  i«ni^«:" 
f hose  who  protVss  a\v\  \-a\V.  v^^  VWw^^*^.  \\\v\  vVvv-w  ^w^t:«AV •  r 
rontradiot  ihoir  pTo\Vs&V^v\  \>n  \tt\\s\C\\\\n  wv^  ^^««kv4m«!» 
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or  by  trifling  and  vain  conversation,  or  by  exalting  them- 
selves and  denouncing  others.  He  was  humble,  gentle,  and 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  and  his  profession  of  holiness 
was  not  in  word  and  tongue  only,  but  wa§  most  forcibly 
proclaimed  by  his  spirit  and  life.  His  manners  were  plain, 
yet  dignified;  his  style  in  preaching  was  chaste,  manly,  and 
solemn.  He  aimed  to  inform  the  judgment  and  win  the 
heart ;  and  probably  few  have  succeeded  better  in  accom- 
plishing this  object." 

Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  the 
"Pioneer,"  by  Rev.  Charles  Giles,  Abner  Chase  and 
Charles  Giles  both  were  Ebenezer  White's  junior  colleagues 
in  1811  on  Chenango  circuit 

In  1813  Ralph  Lanning  and  Asa  Cummins  were  appointed 
to  Otsego  circuit.  Mr.  Cummins  had  been  upon  the  cir- 
cuit in  1803,  and  his  excellent  lady  had  taught  the  school, 
and  lived  with  her  children  in  the  school-house.  Of  course 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance ;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  he 
was  getting  advanced  in  life,  and  his  physical  strength  was 
not  adequate  to  the. labors  of  a  heavy  charge.  He  held  on 
until  1835,  when  he  left  the  field  of  toil  for  a  crown. 

Ralph  Lanning  was  a  young  man  of  good  talents  and  un- 
affected piety.  He  was  a  thorough  Methodist  and  a  good 
discrplinarian.  He  was  always  something  more  than  ac- 
ceptable upon  the  charges  he  occupied.  He  died  in  Dryden, 
1832,  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

Another  camp-meeting,  which  was  a  season  of  power,  was 
held  in  Minden  this  year  on  the  old  ground.  Timothy 
Dewey,  Luther  Bishop,  and  others  preached  strong  sermons, 
and  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  in  the  prayer-meetings 
in  mighty  power,  and  in  them  Father  White's  converts  took 
an  active  part. 

A  gracious  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  various  places 
on  the  circuit,  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Abner  Chase,  in 
1817.    Mr.  Chase  has  left  upon  record  some  thrilling  in- 
cidents connected  with  this  revival  which  vre  'wVVV  \vct^  ^i«V5  \ 
'^At  this  conference  I  received  my  appomtoieiiX.  \^  OXs^^^ 
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circuit,  where  I  was  again  permitted  to  witness  the  dispUji 
of  divine  power  and  grace  in  the  salvation  of  many  souli 
Upon  this  circuit  I  found  Josiah  Keyes,  who  was  then  bat  a 
lad,  and  gave  him  his  first  license  to  exhort ;  who  afterwiri 
became  so  famous  as  a  preac|}cr,  and  died  while  he  vs 
presiding  elder  on  Cayuga  district,  so  universally  lament^ 
At  a  place  called  Fly  Creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  Owpers- 
town,  there  was  a  little  church  or  meeting-house  which  wti 
built  or  formerly  occupied  by  Episcopalians,  but  was  i: 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  mostly  occupied  by  MelK- 
odists.  In  the  month  of  December  of  that  year  we  held  ft 
quarterly  meeting  in  this  little  church.  There  had  b«a 
something  of  a  move  among  the  people  of  the  neighborh<»d 
for  a  few  weeks  preceding,  and  several  young  persons  had 
professed  to  find  religion  or  a  cluuigc  of  heart.  When  the 
quarterly  meeting  commenced,  therefore,  the  people  seemed 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

"Through  the  entire  meeting,  from  its  commencement 
there  was  a  heavenly  influence  resting  upon  the  congregatino. 
But  Sabbath  evening  was  the  great  and  memorable  time. 
The  presiding  elder,  C.  Giles,  remainetl  with  us.  and  wis 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  At  about  the  U!<ual  h"ur 
for  closing  the  meeting,  while  some  were  relating  what  <rJ 
had  done  for  them,  an  old  man  bv  the  nanio  at'  ShoiurL 
who,  as  he  afterward  stated,  had  felt  deeply  f<  *r  sovonil  'lay*, 
but  had  not  divulged  his  feelings  to  any  one,  in«|uire«i  «•!'» 
lad  who  had  spoken  of  the  mercy  of  God  t«>  him  if  h& 
thought  there  could  be  any  merey  for  such  an  old  siniior  a» 
he  was.  It  seenietl  that  he  made  the  inquirv  «»f  thi»  Uiv  i-*- 
cause  he  was  near  him,  and  bocaust-  hi*  had  n«it  ii»rifilt:o\; 
to  speak  to  anv  one  else.  The  lail  was  rathrr  takiii  *t 
surprise,  and  di<l  not  answtr  inmu'diati-ly ;  but  anothiT  j-r- 
s<»n  did,  assurihi^  tlu'  old  man  that  thrri' was  intTi'v  fnrh'ru. 
and  that  h«'  lui^rht  find  it  thon  and  tlu're.  I'jm'H  \i\iw\i  Uk 
old  man  f<-ll  upon  his  kmes,  and  many  of  us  bow^-d  with 
hi  III,  and  wh'ili'  wo  wow  \\\\vvvivvV\\\^  ^v^T  Uvuv  Cii»J  sr-k-. 
peace  to  liis  soul,  aud  Vivi  vxrosvi  x\\\^  x.v.'^'CviviWx.  Xvi  'Qctft  ^^J&i^<<^ 
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gation.  This  produced  a  powerful  eifect  upon  many.  At 
the  same  time  there  arose  a  severe  storm  of  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain,  attended  or  succeeded  by  a  storm  of 
snow.  The  thunder-storm  at  this  season  of  the  year  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting,  so  that  all  idea  of  closing 
it  was  given  up  for  the  present,  and  cries  and  tears,  and 
prayers  and  praise,  were  mingled  together  without  inter- 
mission for  several  hours  •  some  having  no  disposition  to 
leave  the  house  on  account  of  the  storm,  while  many  more 
were  induced  to  stay  because  of  the  interest  they  took  in  the 
meeting.  Before  the  next  morning  dawned  many  souls  in 
that  house  were  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  made 
to  rejoice  in  God  their  Saviour.  Of  this  number  was 
Martin  Marvin,  now  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Conference. 

•"  There  lived  at  this  time,  in  a  little  village  called  Millford, 
situated  a  few  miles  below  Cooperstown,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  a  Major  Badger,  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  liter- 
ary advantages  above  most  of  his  neighbors;  and  whose 
mind  was  stored  with  general  knowledge  by  reading  and 
observation.  But  he  was  an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion, 
and  openly  professed  and  advocated  deism.  He  held  at 
this  time  the  first  office  in  the  town,  and  his  influence  was 
great.  During  the  winter  of  1817-18  some  business  had 
led  him  to  attend  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  Albany 
for  several  weeks.  During  his  absence  his  wife  had  at- 
tended a  Methodist  meeting  in  a  neighborhood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  a  privilege  she  could  not  enjoy  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  her  husband ;  and  at  this  meeting 
she  had  become  awakened,  and  had  sought  the  Lord  in 
secret,  and  found  a  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  But  this, 
for  the  time  being,  she  kept  to  herself;  and  when  her  hus- 
band returned  she  hesitated  to  mention  what  the  Lord  had 
done  for  her  soul,  fearing  his  opposition. 

"  In  an  adjoining  town  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marvin, 
the  father  of  Martin  Marvin,  of  the  Oneida  Couferexicft.^ 
w^hom   I  have   mentioned   before.      Badges    SkXvd.  ^^tnSxv 
had  formerly  been   intimately  acquainted,  ^bxx^  \3tvfc  \aX\fe'^-' 
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having  some  time  before  this  embraced  religion,  their  iiiSi> 
macy  had  been  interrupted.  But  it  happened,  soon  aAs 
Badger  returned  from  Albany,  that  some  business  brou^ 
them  together.  After  their  business  was  acctjmpIislMi 
Marvin  inquired  of  Badger  if  he  ever  attended  Methudk: 
meetings.  'No,'  said  Badger;  'you  know  I  don't  beliere 
in  such  things,  and  why  should  I  go?'  Said  Manrin: 
'There  will  be  preaching  in  such  a  place  on  such  an  era- 
ing,  which  is  but  two  or  three  miles  from  your  house,  and 
I  ask  you  as  a  friend  to  go,  and  at  least  for  once  hear  a  ser- 
mon.' Badger  gave  him  no  promise  to  attend,  but  on  s^ 
ing  home  he  asked  his  wife  if  she  Wished  to  go  to  a  Mett- 
odist  meeting.  She  was  so  astonished  and  ovorcume.  af 
she  aflerward  stated,  on  hearing  her  husband  make  this  in- 
quiry, that  for  some  time  she  could  give  no  answer.  But 
after  recovering  herself  a  little,  she  replied.  '  Why,  do  yoi 
wish  to  go?'  'I  do  not  know  that  I  do,'  said  he,  'b« 
Marvin  has  been  pressing  me  to  go  and  hear  a  Methodise 
preacher  at  T.'s  next  Wednesday  evening.'  'Well.'  said 
she,  'if  you  wish  to  go  I  will  accompany  you.'  He  !*• 
plied,  *  Well,  then,  we  will  make  our  cak-ulatitms  ti»  go.' 

She  afterward  told  me  that  she  could  with  diffioulty  sup- 
press her  feelings  until  she  could  retire  to  her  rcKini.  wbew 
she  poured  forth  her  gratitude  to  God  for  this  unexpectec 
event — that  she  was  likely  to  have  the  privilege  to  attend  a 
Methodist  meeting  with  the  consent  of  htT  husband.  Tlie 
evening  arrived,  and  Badger  and  his  wifo  repiaired  lo  the 
meeting.  The  preacher  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  above  narrated,  but  tl-lt,  in  a  rather  unusual 
degree,  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  endoavored  to  dt- 
sirihe  the  wretelu'd  state  (►f  man  bv  nature,  his  luvd  uf  V^ 
nierev  of  (iod,  and  how  that  uhtcv  enuhl  la-  exoivis*^ 
throjijrh  Christ,  and  only  through  him. 

"When  the  meeting  was  closed  the  major  came  forwari 
antl  introdu(M'd  himself  to  the  preacher  before  all  the  ci«- 
gn 'gat ion,  by  ^Wuv^  \V\s  waww*.  viw^vW  yVjivQ  of  his  re!«ijt>n<>. 
and  added:    '  U*  yovx  XwiWi  \v^^t^  ^sw^^^Xvsxv^  siS.  >^^Vs«\x'w.r 
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lage,  you  have  probably  heard  that  Methodist  preachers  have 
been  aljused  there,'  alluding  to  the  case  of  Ebenezer  White, 
who  once  attempted  to  preach  in  Millford  and  was  abused 
by  a  mob.  *  But,'  continued  he,  *  I  wish  you  to  come  and 
preach  in  Millford,  and  if  you  will  consent  I  pledge  myself 
that  you  shall  be  well  used.'  The  preacher  informed  him 
that  on  such  an  evening  he  could  be  there,  and  if  an  appoint- 
ment was  given  out  he  would,  with  the  leave  of  Providence, 
fulfill  it.  The  major  assured  him  the  appointment  would  be 
made,  and  requested  the  preacher  to  come  to  his  house,  and 
consider  it  his  home  while  he  remained  in  the  place.  This 
was  assented  to,  and  so  they  parted.  When  the  day  arrived 
the  preacher  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Millford,  and  received 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  major's  house,  who  soon  brought 
forward  his  Bible  and  commenced  stating  his  deistical  objec- 
tions, and  pointing  out  what  he  thought  to  be  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  in  it,  though  in  a  calm  and  gentlemanly 
manner.  In  this  manner  the  afternoon  passed,  and  the  hour 
for  meeting  having  arrived  the  congregation  assembled  in  a 
large  school-house,  with  a  swinging  partition  in  the  center, 
which  was  raised,  and  the  house  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
season  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  all  seemed  to  listen 
with  deep  attention.  When  the  services  were  closed  the 
major  called  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  said  he 
wished  to  know  if  they  desired  the  preaching  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  called  on  those  who  were  in  favor  to  arise.  The 
whole  congregation  were  at  once  upon  their  feet,  and  an 
appointment  was  accordingly  left  for  four  weeks  from  that 
evening. 

"After  returning  to  the  major's  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  and  revealed  religion  was  resumed  and  continued  to  a 
late  hour.  When  the  preacher  came  from  his  room  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  major  met  him,  saying :  '  I 
have  had  a  fire,  and  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  some 
time.'  The  Scriptures  were  still  the  subject  of  conversation^ 
until  the  preacher  perceived  that  the  raa^or  ^?ca  ^nK^^w^'^ 
deeply  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  tke  Lot^,  .  l^<i  Xiaax^ 
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fore  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  for  the  present  to  his  on 
reflections,  and  immediately  started  for  his  next  appoin;> 
ment,  without  dropping  the  least  hint  that  he  had  discovers 
the  major's  agitation. 

'•  On  the  day  next  preceding  that  on  which  the  appointroed 
was  to  be  again  met  at  Miliford  the  major  went  tri  meet  tbr 
preacher  at  an  appointment  a  few  miles  distant,  and  oa 
coming  into  the  h^)use  where  the  preacher  had  put  upW 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bathed  in  tears,  exclaimed :  'I 
fmd  mvsclf  a  wretched  shmcr,  undone,  without  the  mercv  of 
God.'  After  a  little  conversation  they  walked  tnirt-thifr  u- 
the  school- house,  where  the  meeting  was  to  1h«  ht-ld.  The 
text  was  taken  from  Phil,  i,  29 :  *  For  unto  you  it  is  given  a 
the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  fc> 
suffer  for  his  sake.'  While  explaining  the  former  part  oi 
this  privilege,  given  us  in  behalf  of,  or  through  Christ,  tbt 
major  found  power  by  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  promises  of 
God  in  Christ ;  the  bonds  were  broken,  and  his  soul  exulted 
in  the  joy  of  pardoned  sin.  The  major  stayed  fi»r  elass-mtier 
ing;  and  this  being  the  nearest  society  to  Millfnrd.  ho  **f[vrtd 
himself  as  a  probationer  for  membershij*  hoton-  Iw  kii  ther 
house,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  among  thuin.  Al  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  major  the  preaehor  acLtim^anitti 
him  home  that  night;  and  what  a  sc-oni'!  Tlu-ii.  t\*r  :be 
first  time,  the  husband  and  wife  unfolded  t«>  i-ach  «»th«-r  th«lr 
views  and  feelings  on  the  all-important  subject  of  reii:n"0- 
llie  neighlx^rs  were  called  in,  and  j)raise  and  prayer,  an-l 
sighs  and  tears  were  mingled  together.  The  ntwl  I'vening 
the  school-house  e<nild  not  contain  the  congre^aii«»n  whi^-h 
assi-nibUMl.  and  the  Presi)yterian  meeting-house  was  i>btiiir.*Ti 
and  many  that  evcnhig  felt  that  the  word  of  thi-  I^irJ  »i* 
(juiek  and  p<>werfjil. 

*'Ti>  give  the  ]»arli('iilars  of  the  revival  which  fidlowi-l  in 
IMillford  would  lill  many  sheets;  but  I  will  only  a*M.  i 
soeittv  was  raised.  emi)raciiiir  the  heads  nf  manv  of  tho'tirft 
families  in  the  \>luvv'.  \\v\iA\vf,  vW^svj.  v^ws  Maytr  Kddv.  ibe 
ihthrv  of  the   llev.\..   .\,  A^AAn,  ^^'v  \W  VVw^vX:^ ^:j,»^^,e^^Mat. 
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yesz%.  isiii  jars,  ^mn  w-:irA  dkll  <vfi  ^Ikxo^s  lief^  ^  4^  IbiQiitssijil 

djk>es.  i£>i  'viLd  iczim^riu  seieiC!cST«  esn^MraKiiur  iiki<^  icvviit^r  put 
of  Ozsfc^  a£>i  H'cffkisiiiM*  tNwocties  on  tbe  SKwtli  ;uid  ^etislih 
e3ica>ij.;-g  iit&:rvj>u:i£ii  illfrX-^^  dCMocBKr  akM^  die  s1k<«>^  <df  Ldbft 
Oi:it&r>>  '>Dvi:  ibe  River  Si.  Lawrecctet  to  C^ahsbor^  in- 
cl=i^':r.g  &ZI  liie  BIjek.  Rit^  raskn^  tog<edii»'  wiUi  Oineidai 

COUSktV." 

Tbe  tbik*wmg  brief  sketidies  of  the  men  vitb  whom  Mr« 
Giles  was  assodated  oq  this  district  will  be  i>ecogiuwd  by 
those  who  knew  the  men  as  truthful  delineattoiis : 

**  The  district  included  dght  circuits^  on  which  w«ri^  sU^ 
tioned  sixteen  preadiers.  James  Kelsej  ^was  on^  amoiig 
the  number,  a  zealous,  warm-hearted  pioneer,  who  has  sittCK^ 
been  called  away  to  the  pilgrim's  rest  in  Abraham^s  bosiom, 
Abner  Chase  was  another :  a  s^tcial  tViond  iudeoii*  renown^ 
for  goodness,  who  talked  truth  into  the  hearts  of  the  poi>plo 
so  patheticaUj  that  they  could  not  refrain  fnuu  weeping* 
Zenas  Jones  and  Ira  Fairbank  stood  like  pilhu*s  on  my  right 
and  left,  courageous  as  lions,  persevering  and  industrious  as 
bees.  Chandley  Lambert  was  there,  a  soldier  of  the  eross^ 
famous  for  order  and  Methodistical  tilings,  who  was  so  strict 
and  stood  so  straightly  while  administering  disoipliuo,  that 
the  enemies  of  strictness  said  tauntingly,  he  leimed  ovor 
backward.  Seth  Mattison,  a  shining  star  in  the  constellation, 
with  his  sympathizing  spirit  and  poetictil  imagination,  roiuly 
to  pour  consolation  into  my  heart.  Goodwhi  Stoddard  was 
also  among  them,  a  stanch  advocate  for  the  truth,  foarlosa  aM 
David,  who  drove  on  like  Jehu.  Nathan  B.  Dodsou  was  a 
brother  indeed,  diligent  and  watchful,  who  led  the  shoi^p  in 
the  wilderness.  Isaac  Puffer  was  there  also,  plain  in  Nlylo 
and  manner,  moving  like  a  telegraph,  V\t\v  w\\\v\\  v>l  >^\v^ 
^ible  in  memory,  which  flowed  with  cWpteT  M\v^  \o^^^^^  ^xvycvx 
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his  tongue  like  electricity,  producing  shocks  and  oommotiai 
among  the  conflicting  creeds.  And  there  was  George  G«t. 
also  a  faithful  friend,  cautious  and  deliberate,  with  a  \itd 
full  of  thoughts  and  a  tongue  to  tell  them  ;  a  youth,  tbt'OS^ 
he  had  traveled  and  preached  several  years  before.  While 
ill  company  with  myself  and  others,  all  on  our  war  out  !• 
conference.  Brother  Gary  was  seated  on  a  large  horse,  witt 
his  flaxen  hair  playing  in  the  wind.  As  we  were  passine 
some  laborers  near  the  road,  they,  on  seeing  us,  respectfixUr 
stopped  their  operations  and  gazed  wondering  as  the  saIl^ 
timonious  company  passed  along,  knowing  that  we  ▼«« 
Methodist  preachers.  While  looking  at  us  they  beheld 
Brother  Gary,  our  Benjamin,  in  the  midst,  attracted  bj  his 
youthful  appearance,  which  excited  the  workmen  so  thit 
one  said  to  the  others,  *They  have  got  the  boys  along  toa' 
Being  so  near  them,  we  haply  heard  the  remark." 

All  these  men  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead  esceptbif 
one.     So  far  as  we  know,  N.  B.  Dodson  still  lives. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  God  on  the 
district  in  1817 : 

"  In  September  last  we  held  a  camp-meet in«»  on  Litchfield 
circuit ;  the  season  being  cold  and  rainy,  rondi.'red  *mr  situ*- 
tion  in  the  tented  wilderness  very  unpleasant ;  but  th»* 
gloomy  circumstances  did  not  impede  the  work  ot  pnk*: 
both  pritachers  and  people  were  zealously  alTtfCted  in  xht 
good  cause  from  day  to  day.  At  the  close  of  the  mcetins 
about  one  hundn'd  souls  were  found  who  proffssed  tn  kno» 
that  their  sins  wore  forgiven.  Indeed,  all  our  camp-me^tic^^ 
have  been  attondi'd  with  glorit»us  oonseq\ienoes :  huiiJrviJf 
are  now  rejoicing  that  they  ever  saw  those  oons^H-nw 
groves,  where  tht*y  w«.t<.*  awakened  to  see  their  vilenesc^ 
and  where  they  first  ft-lt  tht*  ren(»vatiiig  jxiwor  of  jrraw. 

"In  tile  revivals  on  I51aek  IJiver  eireuit  tin*  pri*at*b«> 
have  addrd  threi*  huniirtd  niiMiihers  to  the  (*lnin*h  this  \ea.'; 
and  it  is  wortliy  of  nntif»',  that  <»ni*  of  the  subjiTts  who  ha* 
a  place  ainowji  \\vo\\\  \s  a  \va\\v;l  \\ya\\  \^^^\\\  \v«iS.  '^k^  duniK 
who  had  a  verv  reu\aTW\\Ai»  xV'>*!  vA  >iJ^v»  ^x^T^   *A 
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and  the  misery  of  hell,  which  he  communicated  to  me  and 
to  others  by  certain  expressive  signs.  Hfe  appeared  very 
happy  and  devoted  to  God.  Another  subject  of  this  work 
was  a  man  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  despair:  for  several 
years  he  had  wholly  neglected  his  temporal  concerns,  but 
in  the  revival  his  bands  were  broken,  and  his  soul  released 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan.  On  a  memorable  even- 
ing succeeding  a  quarterly  meeting  on  Westmoreland  cir- 
cuit, twenty -three  souls  were  brought  into  the  kingdom  of 
grace.     To  God  be  all  the  glory ! 

"  At  a  certain  time  on  Otsego  circuit  an  efibrt  was  made 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  text:  *As  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled.'  The  assembly  was  large  and  very  attentive, 
and  while  the  discourse  was  coming  to  a  close  there  was  a 
wonderful  move  among  them:  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
evidently  working  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  After  the 
exercise  was  closed,  as  we  were  descending  the* pulpit  stairs, 
I  saw  an  aged  man  coming  toward  the  altar  with  an  anxious 
appearance ;  as  I  moved  toward  him  he  grasped  my  hand 
and  earnestly  inquired,  '  Is  there  any  mercy  for  such  a  sinner 
as  I  am  V  I  pointed  to  the  Bible  which  lay  on  the  desk, 
and  assured  him  that  it  contained  many  promises  for  sinners; 
then  with  greater  earnestness  he  seized  my  hand  with  both 
of  his  and  said :  *  Is  it  possible  that  such  an  old  sinner  can 
find  mercy !'  I  continued  to  show  him  that  God  would 
save  all  who  come  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ.  This 
moving  event  caused  many  in  the  congregation  to  wait. 
The  aged  penitent  stood  there  in  a  state  of  bodily  and 
mental  agitation  till  he  was  requested  to  kneel  at  the  altar. 
Then  the  congregation  was  invited  to  attend  to  the  opening 
of  a  season  of  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  subject  at  the  altar. 
The  exercise  commenced  immediately,  and  while  our  prayers 
were  being  offered  for  the  aged  sinner,  others  felt  the  same 
<jonvincing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  .and  began  to  cry 
for  mercy  likewise ;  soon  the  mingled  \o\cfca  o^  Y^?y.N[«e^  ^2e^^ 
lamentation  filled  the  house.     The  scene  ^as  \xvi\n  ^^^oCvc^^* 
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While  some  lay  helpless  under  the  overpowering  operatiaBi 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  others  stood  w<»oping  around  them: 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives  were  mingled  a 
the  scene ;  they  were  mourning  and  njoicing,  singing  aad 
shouting,  but  fortunately  there  was  no  contusion  in  tu 
house,  no  one  was  there  to  oppose.  Jehovah  reigned  ud 
wrought,  and  all  was  right  and  all  was  good. 

"From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  wt»rk. 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  there  was  w 
cessation  till  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  Eight  souls  were 
converted,  still  some  went  away  sorrowing  under  lb* 
burden  of  their  sins ;  soon  afterward  thev  came  into  th« 
kingdom  of  grace  rejoicing.  Some  who  were  converted 
that  day  were  triflers  in  the  morning.  How  wonderl'ul  arc 
the  works  of  God  ! 

"  One  thousand  members  have  been  added  to  the  Churck 
this  year  on  our  district,  but  in  consequence  of  numeroiif 
removals  to  the  western  countrv,  the  Minutes  will  shuw  ao 
increase  of  only  seven  hundred  and  forty." 

Paris,  or  Sauquoit  station  had  two  yi*ars  of  great  pn>s- 
pcrity  under  the  labors  of  the?  llov.  Abnor  Chase;  C««nfcr- 
ence  years  1815  and  1810.  The  following  summing  ^^t  the 
results  of  his  labors  on  tills  charge  Mr.  Ciiase  gixt-s  lu 
in  his  "  Recollections  of  the  Past."  Speaking  of  the  I'uiifer- 
ence  for  181(),  he  says  : 

"  At  this  coiiiirence  I  was  reaj»]»oiiilod  to  Paris,  and  tKe 
work  of-God  in  the  awakening  and  conVrrsion  of  miuIs  wil: 
gloriously  on  during  the  whoK*  at'  the  fiiiltiwin^^  rt»iift-n.'riv.¥ 
year.  Many  ])articiilar  iiistaiuvs  of  the  pnwrr  of  di\iw 
graet^  niii^lit  \n*  given.  I  shall  not  atti'iii]»t.  howt-vt-r.  I" 
di'tail  tin*  indivitlual  i-xiH'rii'me  «)f  anv.  but  muIv  state  a  rVw 
rases  as  tln'V  stan<l  eo!iinvtfd  with  ollu-r  circunisiaii-ts 
wliii-h  1  jialgf  wurtliy  of  notiri'.  Tlh're  were  two  }»ri.i:h»'rN 
<»f  tlif  name  i>f  Smith,  who  h.id  n-ci-ntly  lui-iJim*  i-liizi':>  "f 
that  loNvn,  and  \\\\n  siisiaiiUMl  a  tliir  and  rt-»|M-i-la:»!i'  rLir.^^ 
Ur.  ]5oth  of  Vlu'Sv*  \\\i'\\  \>v'«."AU\v'  >\\Wy*vV^  v^Cilu-  iv\iva!.  ;uiJ 
•short  Iv  at\«T  t\leV  \uvA  \\\\A»A  ^^^^\^  ^^^-^  vAva^vax  w  ^^^:vc\^^' 
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called  on  me,  while  I  was  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
quinsy,  who  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  commenced  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  I  thought  the  doctor  was  in  senti- 
ment what  was  called  a  Trinitarian ;  to  which  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  This  seemed  greatly  to  displease  him,  as 
he  made  some  ungentlemanly  remarks  in  reply.  I,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  a  situation  to  converse  much,  and  there- 
fore attempted  to  waive  the  subject.  But  he  continued  his 
remarks,  and  asked  me  if  I  held  the  views  which  I  had 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Clarke.  To  which  I  again  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  upon  which  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  laying 
hold  upon  the  tongs  which  were  standing  by  the  fireplace,  he 
raised  them  over  my  head  in  the  most  threatening  attitude, 
and  held  them  there  for  some  time.  My  family  were 
greatly  alarmed ;  but  I  expostulated  with  him  in  few  words, 
and  desired  him  to  put  down  the  tongs,  and  be  calm,  and 
let  me  know  the  cause  of  his  being  so  much  excited.  He, 
by  degrees  became  more  cool,  and  ultimately  let  out  the 
secret.  He  was  a  Unitarian  preacher,  on  whose  ministry 
the  two  brother  Smiths  had  attended  previously  to  their 
removal  to  Paris,  and  he  charged  me  with  having  influenced 
them  to  embrace  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  which  he  held  to 
be  •  false.  Before  he  left,  he  acknowledged  his  rudeness, 
and  stated  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  often  preached 
in  the  church  which  was  built  for  the  celebrated  John  Bun- 
yan.  When  he  left  me  I  advised  him,  if  he  wished  to  con- 
tend for  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  by  all  means  to  use  some 
better  argument  in  its  support  than  the  tongs. 

"  The  Christian  names  of  these  two  brother  Smiths  were 
Seth  and  Nathaniel.;  the  former' was  the  father  of  Professor 
A.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  •  He  finished 
his  earthly  course  in  peace  July  7,  1826,  witnessing  to  the 
last  the  power  and  grace  of  the  divine  Saviour.  See  his 
memoir,  written  by  the  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  l.iiva^  aX-^o  tcv^x^JCx^w.^ 
as  the  fruits  of  this  revival,  the  "Rev.  Z.  Pa.^^oO«.^  oX.  "^^ 
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Oneida  Conference;  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Boweiu  of  At 
same,  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  M,  Tooker,.  of  the  GenctK. 
who,  with  many  others  I  could  name,  have  done  honor  ft* 
themselves  and  to  the  Church.  But  here  memorv  calls  a* 
the  names  of  many,  both  male  and  female,  of  tho^e  wbo» 
cheerfully,  faithfully,  and  successfully  wrought  with  me.  bj 
day. and  by  night,  in  carrying  forward,  under  G«»d,  ifcii 
gracious  revival.  And  where  are  they  1  Sonne  of  them  vt 
gone.  '  Gone,  but  not  lost.'  Gone  to  receive  the  rewiPd 
of  their  labors,  the  inheritance  purchased  by  the  Redeenxr. 
and  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHENANGO   DISTRICT,    1814-1820. 

In  1814  Chenango  district  was  formed  from  the  northen 
part  of  Susquehanna  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Genesee. 
William  Case  was  the  presiding  elder. 

RCIPIO  CIRCUIT. 

The  strength  of  Scipio  circuit  lay  principally  in  the  in- 
fluence and  zeal  of  the  enterprising  farmers  who  iiihabit^i 
the  fertile  countrv  east  of  the  Cavuira  lake.  The  vill.igt*  of 
Auburn,  lying  on  the  outlet  of  the  Owasen  lake,  prest-nt**! 
no  opening  for  ^Fetliodlsni  until  the  year  1S14».  when  th*.' 
Rev.  Janu's  Kels^v  organized  there  a  small  8«K-ictv. 

The  fnllowiiijr  fjiets  have  ]>een  funiislied  us  liv  Talmae^ 
Clierry,  Ksij.:  tin*  first  elass-leadt-r: 

Xaiiu's  t>f  the  \\rA  class  :  Talmntje  Cherrv,  then  sin^K': 
Jenislui  Cherrv.  Kims  I).  ( 'lierrv,  MotluT  Krwin.  a  >»iili»w: 
Jaiiu's  Sawtk\  ^laria  Jewett,  a  widow;  Daniel  Millrr. 
Brother  S^.ra«;\vi'. 

The  Chure\i  was*  \\\o>tvv3T\\Vm\  ^kWtv  W^x.X. 
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on  the  circuit,  1817or  1818.  The  class  remained  together 
until  1820,  when  it  had  increased  to  eigjity  members.  '  It 
-was  then  divided  into  four  classes.  Methodism  had  a  severe 
struggle  for  existence  in  this  growing  town,  which  was  the 
Presbyterian  head-quarters  from  an  early  period.  Auburn 
first  appears  on  the  Minutes  as  a  station  in  1820,  Joseph 
Baker,  preacher.  With  much  difficulty  the  little  society 
finally  erected  a  comfortable  church. 

CHENANGO    CIRCUIT. 

In  1813  Chenango  circuit  was  favored  with  the  labors  of 
two  earnest  and  laborious  preachers,  Loring  Grant  and 
Elisha  Bibbins.  This  year  it  was  embraced  within  the 
Susquehanna  district.  In  the  spring  of  1814  Luther  Peck 
removed  from  Middlefield,  Otsego  county,  to  Hamilton, 
Madison  county,  and  settled  on  a  ridge  near  the  Brookfield 
line,  in  a  somewhat  new  and  secluded  neighborhood.  There 
were  eight  in  the  family  who  brought  with  them  certificates 
of  membership.  There  were  no  Methodists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  no  regular  religious  services.  Mr.  Peck 
immediately  established  a  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  Thursday  evening.  The  preachers  were  next  in- 
vited to  come  and  preach  in  the  old  log -house.  They  came 
on  without  delay,  and  Mr.  Grant  organized  a  society  of 
about  a  dozen  members,  embracing  a  few  who  lived  in  other 
neighborhoods.  The  people  flocked  in,  and  we  had  crowded 
congregations  and  most  interesting  meetings. 

Here  it  was,  at  the  parental  fireside,  that  we  formed  our 
earliest  acquaintance  with  our  excellent  old  friends  Grant 
and  Bibbins.  Here  Dr.  Dempster  made  some  of  his  early 
efforts,  and  won  some  souls  to  Christ.  And  here  "  the 
preaching  family"  took  their  first  lessons  in  theology,  and 
made  their  first  efforts  in  the  way  of  warning  sinners  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  here  they  won  their  first  tri- 
umphs in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  class  increased  and 
"  Father  Peck's  "  became  a  regular  appom\,TCifeTA»^  «eA  ^^xs.- 
tined  to  he  so  until  he  left  tKe  country. 
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In  the  Slimmer  of  that  conference  year  a  camp-mee!:*^ 
was  held  for  Chenango  circuit  near  ^yindso^■s.  c»n  the  hil 
east  of  the  Unadilla.  It  was  a  season  of  n»freshinp.  an-i  i 
considerable  number  were  converted  to  God.  Th»'  preaHi. 
ers  were  indefatigable,  and  the  word  was  attoii«Je«l  with  tlk 
power  of  the  Holy  (jhost  sent  down  from  heaven. 

John  Eastwood  was  "  captain  of  the  guard/'  and  a  pa: 
curiosity  he  was.  lie  organized  his  guard  into  first,  siiifli 
third,  and  fourth  "relief,"  and  called  in  a  Vi>ioe  like  ihurr 
der  for  each  relief.  Tliis  ho  would  ot\en  do  in  lime  •■! 
pre^aching.  He  was  always  bustling  ahimt,  usually  lia.^- 
headed,  with  his  hair  bristling  like  the  quills  of  an  i-nru": 
porcupine,  an<l  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  authority.  H^- 
prayed  as  lustily  as  he  called  for  "  the  relief  <tV  the  iruanl" 
He  was  an  ohl  revolutionary  soldier,  and  he  was  n»'W  & 
brave  old  soldier  of  Christ.  Every thinrr  about  him  o«- 
spired  to  make  him  an  interesting  character. 

There  we  saw  John  and  Heman  Bangs  f«ir  the  first  time, 
and  heard  tlnMu  preach.  They  were  then  local  preacher*. 
an<l  lived  not  I'ar  awav. 

The  next  year.  IS14,  liali>h  Lanning  and  Nathaniil  Hrt-*;- 

er  were  t)ur  preachers.     Lanning  was    a  .snisibK*    niai..  i 

sound  theoloirian,  and  a  svst«'malic  preacher.      ItLM-di-r  ua* 

earnest   and    ercvntrie.      Another   eani{>-nuH'tini;   wa-*   h- !■: 

this  vear  on  tlu^  same  irround  wliii-h  was  ocfupiiMl  the  \«a." 

previous.     Here   Michael  Burge  a]>]H>ariMi   as    rldiT  in  trw 

]»laee  t)f  William  (  as«\  who  was   making   prej»arati--r>  :■■ 

take   charge  of  tlu*  rj»jK'r  Cana«la    di.Mriet.      Hurgc  ra::.-- 

from   the  S»»ntli,  and  was   impel ju>us,  assuming,  an^i  ••■.•.-- 

hearing.     It  was  lirst  su|>j)oso.l  lie  eanit*  with  th^*  *-xp«H-t,i!.-  •: 

nf  takinir  riiarm'  of  the  ('hfnanii«»  distriet  tiie  Ui-xt  vt-ar.     I:' 

lie  iiad  any  ambition  in  this  <lireeli«in  he  was  iIi<»;ipiMiint'->l 

l()r  he  dill  not  take  with  the   i)riaeiiers.  and  nevi-r  haii  Sktiy 

thing  in  the  euntereiiee  l>nt  hanl  eirenit>.     At  thec'anijwnuv!- 

ing  referred  t*)  fiurge  j»reaelMMl  a  slam-bauLT    sernit»n.  «iLi'h 

11 1  ad  I'  n  1  ore  \>e»  ^^A  <.•  viwiv  \  \\va\\  \\  v  va\s  vxVv\  ,  '^Vn^*^  \^t  v^uLir 

and  teiruv    d'lseuUVSv:s  Vsv:Yvs    vV-\\Nvtv:\\>\  V>viv,T^^Vkas>aiw»^ 
o 
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Israel  Chamberlayne,  George  W.  Densmore,  and  others.  It 
'was  a  time  of  power,  and  much  good  was  evidently  accom- 
plished. 

Here  we  received  our  first  license  to  exhort,  and  from 
this  time  proceeded  to  appoint  meetings  here  and  there  in 
school-houses  and  log-cabins,  as  the  way  opened  and  duty 
called.  At  this  period  the  weekly  meetings  at  "Father 
Peck's  "  were  crowded  and  divinely  blessed;  Sinners  were 
converted  and  added  to  the  sopiety  who  became  bright  and 
shining  lights. 

• 

CORTLAND    CIRCUIT. 

In  1816  Cortland  circuit  was  formed,  being  constituted 
mostly  of  the  west  half  of  Lebanon  circuit.  We  here  com- 
menced our  itinerant  labors  on  the  first  day  of  April,  and 
traveled  until  July,  under  the  directions  of  Rev.  George 
Harmon,  the  presiding  elder,  with  Loring  Grant  arid  John 
Hamilton,  the  preachers  on  Lebanon  circuit.  Several  new 
appointments  were  taken  in,  and  Cortland  was  left  in  the 
form  of  a  four  weeks'  circuit. 

The  Rev.  William  Cameron  lived  within  the  bounds  of  the 
new  circuit,  and  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  it  the  first 
year. 

1817.  Elisha  Bibbins  and  George  Peck  were  the  preach- 
ers. The  following  is  the  description  of  the  circuit :  Caze- 
novia  village  ;  B.  Williams's,  two  miles  south  of  Cazenovia; 
Togg  Flats,  three  miles  east ;  John  Bailey's,  west  of  "  the 
Gulf;"  Allen  Smith's,  Fabius ;  Norton's;  Wilson's,  on  the 
hill  west  of  Keeney's  Settlement;  Keeney's  Settlement; 
Keeler's,  Truxton ;  De  Ruyter  village ;  Burdick's,  on 
the  hill  southeast  of  Keeler's ;  Truxton  Hill,  Miner's ; 
Albright's,  on  the  turnpike  east  of  Cortland ;  Cowles's, 
M'Grawville  ;  Greenman's ;  Captain  Anderson's ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cameron's;  Abram  Mead's;  Wier's;  John  Campbell's; 
Cincinnatus ;  Deacon  Punderson's  or  Squire  Stratton's, 
Brackel  Creek;  Fairchild's  or  Brewer's-,  CYvaixVei^  "iowfc^'s.^ 
Julius  Hitchcock%  Lebanon   Hill;  Na\\iaxi  ^^^^^e^''%^  ^ 
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Prout's,  J.  Sales's  ;  Salisbury's ;  Brown's.     The  last  five  i> 
pointments  east  of  Cazenovia. 

This  was  a  laborious  circuit,  and  withal  not  verv  wi: 
but  there  were  souls  to  be  saved,  and  manv  were  oonverv: 
during  the  year.  There  was  a  considerable  increastf  inlik 
sj/irituality  of  the  members.  Mr.  Bibbln's  labored  with  ib- 
tiring  zeal  and  great  acceptability.  The  junior  preac*her  be 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  K>st  throo  nii^itb. 

The  courts  had  been  removed  from  Cazenovia  to  MHrnf- 
ville.  and  the  vacated  court-house  Wiis  for  sale.  Ehler  JiJr 
Peck,  a  Baptist  preacher,  occupied  it  as  a  preaching  place, 
and  seemed  unwilling  that  the  Methodists  sithould  have  tik 
privilege  of  using  it  at  all, although  it  was  the  jiroperty  ..f  the 
county.  A  quarterly  meeting  was  appointed  in  tho  villige. 
and  we  went  to  Elder  Peck  and  requested  hi  in  to  pve  the 
ground  to  us  for  one  Sabbath,  but  did  ntit  suecoed.  TV 
answer  was  short  and  decisive:  "My  appoint luvut  hn 
been  there  for  years  and  camuit  be  changed." 

There  was  a  vacated  distillery  a  little  east  of  the  niiic 
corners,  in  the.  side  hill.  The  fl«K)r  «if  tho  seoiind  sD'^rr 
was  abmit  <>n  a  h*vrl  with  thi'  ^ruunil  iu*\t  to  th-* 
street.  Noirotiations  were  entiMvd  into  with  th<*  f  iwin  r.  iiji 
ill  a  few  hours  the  two  preachers,  with  Bt'iiajah  Williaras. 
then  a  local  preacher,  antl  soiiu-  <»th«'rs,  with  lh»*ir  ii«at«'"£ 
were  hauling  lumber,  and  fitting  up  the  plact'.  K-uir 
boards  wore  laid  down  for  a  floor,  seats  wer(»  Oi»nstnirt<Hi .? 
slabs,  and  a  joiner's  work-bench  was  prej>ared  fi»r  a  s:4."«i. 

On  Saturdav  evervtiiinir  was  in  rcailines**,  and  lair  rr^ 
siding  elder,  Kev.  (leorge  Harmon,  prearln-d  us  an  i'!:'":r 
aging  <liseours4'  at  elevm  oVloek  A.  M.  At  tht"»  pniyr- 
meeting  in  the  afteriMmn  we  ha<i  a  gtMuI  time.  In  tin-  !■  w- 
feasl  on  Sabbatli  inoniiiiir  a  shower  of  b]»'ssi?igs  fMl  ujN-r!  u*. 

At  eleven  o\'l(»ek  Klder  Ilanimn  addnssiMl  ji  crow.**-: 
ennirn*:iation  of  sovrn  «»r  ti^hi  hundred,  and  oanie  ••u!  !'. 
his  verv  best  stvle,  laviiiix  hiavv  hiows  i-n  srveral  of  "thr 
fiv«'  |n»iiits  of  Calvinism.**  Tlie  diseourst-  was  a  Vt*ry  rlTwv 
ive  one,  and  ^u'uviwcviOL  \u\yvn   xv.-sv\\.*.    vvvt  \vtvN^^K<N«i 
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into  the  old  distillery  won  us  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
and  brought  in  many  hearers  who  probably  would  not 
otherwise  have  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Cameron  the  preceding  year  had  formed  a  small 
class  in  the  village,  consisting  mostly  of  young  people. 
They  were  zealous  and  united.  Several  others  united  with 
the  class  before  the  first  quarterly  meeting.  John  Row- 
land, his|  wife  and  two  daughters,  Grace  and  Hannah ;  Eu- 
nice Parsons,  subsequently  extensively  known  as  the  de- 
voted "  Sister  Cobb,"  whom  we  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
into  society ;  Stephen  Dodge  and  his  sister ;  Luany  Martin, 
Dolly  Codwell,  with  a  few  others  whom  we  cannot  now 
name,  together  with  some  half  a  dozen  who  lived  out  of  the 
village,  composed  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Caze- 
novia  in  1817.  Mr.  Rowland  owned  the  old  grist-mill  on 
the  outlet,  and  was  a  man  of  some  means;  the  remainder  of 
the  class  were  poor,  a  majority  of  them  single  persons. 

The  project  of  purchasing  the  old  court-house  for 
a  place  of  meeting  was  conversed  about  and  finally 
carried  into  effect.  The  property  was  to  be  sold  on  a 
given  day,  and  our  men  had  by  some  means  ascertained  that 
the  Baptists  intended  to  buy  it,  and  expected  to  get  it  at  about 
their  own  price.  Several  of  the  most  able  Methodists  on 
the  north  part  of  the  circuit  were  consulted,  and  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  undertaking.  A  bond  was  drawn  and 
signed  by  John  Rowland,  Benajah  Williams,  Isaac  Parsons, 
Joseph  Keeler,  Martin  Keeler,  and,  we  believe.  Father  An- 
drews, of  Keeney's  Settlement.  Upon  consultation  it  was 
feared  that  the  Baptist  brethren's  bid  would  go  beyond 
ours,  and  another  bond  was  drawn  for  a  larger  sum,  and 
that  was  $1,810.  The  signers  of  the  first  bond  were  scat- 
tered more  than  a  dozen  miles  apart,  and  somebody  had  to 
take  the  bond  of  the  higher  denomination  to  the  men  who 
were  called  "  the  trustees,"  and  procure  their  signatures. 
We  undertook  the  business,  and  rode  one  fearfully  cold 
day  from  Cazenovia  to  Truxton  to  procure  the  sigiatures 
oft^ie  Keelera, 

EtrJy  Metbodum.  20 
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When  the  sale  came  off  our  agent  bid  the  amount  of  ik 
first  bond.  The  Baptist  brethren,  were  indignant,  ai 
demanded  of  him  what  he  wanted  of  the  house  ? 

"  For  a  Methodist  church,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  can't  pay  for  it,"  was  the  response. 

"  That's  my  business,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  it,"  said  the  Baptist,  and  bid  sft 
The  Methodist  bid  the  amount  of  the  largest  bond  vi 
reached  beyond  the  instructions  of  his  competitors. 

"  They  can't  pay ;  they  are  good  for  nothing,"  roared  tk 
Baptist     The  Methodist  brother  produced  his  bond. 

"  That  is  as  good  security  as  I  want,"  answered  the  com- 
missioner. Tlie  transaction  was  closed,  and  the  MethodiM 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  house. 

We  commenced  occupying  the  house  early  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  The  junior  preacher  was  slow  in  recovering  fnm 
his  illness,  and  so  soon  as  he  became  able  to  preach  once  i 
week  he  occupied  the  old  court-house  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. The  congregation  increased  until  wo  had  a  respectable 
gathering  of  quiet  and  willing  hearers.  This  was  the  c».»m- 
mencemcnt  of  regular  Sabbath  preacliing  in  Cazonovia  v"!- 
lage.  The  old  (•ourt-r(K)m  was  an  awkwanl  phioe  to  proAA 
in,  but  was  a  <loc-idiMl  iniprovenient  on  the  Ibrmor  arnuu?^ 
ments  for  tlie  accommodation  of  preaching.  We  had  pre- 
viously sliif>('(l  about  l)otween  diflerent  i)rivate  houses  arA 
the  old  school-house  according  to  circu instances. 

The  Haj)tists  and  Presbyterians  were  strung  and  influtT- 
tial  in  Madisou  cojuitv,  and  it  was  not  uncomm-'n  I'-r 
thoin  to  shut  lh»'  si-hool-hojises  against  the  Mi-th'"i>T-*. 
When  tli«'s«'  srrtarians  wore  trustees  in  a  school  di^irii". 
which  was  a  vcrv  conniion  tliinjr,  we  Ioitke«i  for  n«»  !":iv.»r. 
The  sch«"'l-houst*  two  mill's  sojith  of  tln'  village  this  vear 
was  loek«'<l  ;iir;iinst  us,  and  we  were  (»bliged  to  j»reaoh  ir.  ar. 
old  bar-roniii.  Tiiis  was  the  work  of  twi»  zealous  dis- 
ciples of  John  Calvin,  win)  happened  to  have  the  jK^wt-r  !" 

do  it. 

These  measures  s\.\u\w\v3A,vivi  i^^o^twvA  ^vM^>Miihvc»&2k^  '^lo* 
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voked  assaults  upon  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  prevailing 
denominations,  and  hastened  on  a  reaction  in  the  public 
mind  in  favor  of  the  weak  and  persecuted  party. 

Some  time  in  June  a  camp-meeting  was  held  in  Truxton, 
"which  was  quite  successful.     The  sermons  from  the  stand 
were  decidedly  strong  efforts.     George  Harmon,  Timothy 
Dewey,  James  Kelsey,  and   others   delivered  telling  dis- 
courses, and  many  were  awakened  and  converted  to  God. 
A  good  revival  followed  in  Keeney's  Settlement,  where  our 
society  was  strong,  containing  many  respectable  farmers 
who,  pecuniarily,  were  in  good  circumstances.     Methodism 
had  been  long  established  here  and  in  Truxton.     We  spent 
•  two  weeks  in  the  revival  before  going  to  conference,  and 
.were  cheered  with  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  society.     There  was,  however,  one  draw- 
back to  our  success  which  was  common  in  that  country.    A 
Baptist  preacher,  full  of  the  spirit  of  proselyting,  came  in 
and  persuaded  some  of  the  young  converts  to  go  into  the 
water.      He  had  no  fellowship  for  camp-meeting  religion, 
and  yet  it  was  a  good  qualification  for  baptism. 

ITHACA. 

Since  the  year  1800  there  had  been  no  Methodist  society 
jn  Ithaca  and  no  regular  Methodist  preaching.  In  August, 
1817,  David  Ay  res  came  from  New  York  and  commenced 
business  in  the  place.  He  had  been  a  Methodist  about 
four  years.  He  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr. 
Bangs  to  Rev.  George  Harmon,  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
Chenango  district.  Mr.  Ayers  was  a  thorough  Methodist, 
was  constitutionally  and  habitually  active,  and  had  great 
confidence  in  himself.  He  immediately  commenced  meet- 
ings in  the  village,  on  the  first  occasion  reading  one  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  sermons.  In  connection  with  the  Presbyterians 
he  opened  a  Sabbath  school.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he  hired 
the  ball-room  in  the  hotel  for  the  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
and  prevailed  upon  Rev.  James  Kelsey,  pTe«idve,x  \xv  0^^^%^ 
of  Cayuga  circuit,  to  preach  in  the  evemxvg.    TW  Ta^fc!C\Si% 
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was  held  in  the  upper  room  of  a  warehouse,  where  di 
Presbyterians  had  worshiped.  The  house  was  filled  ■ 
overflowing.  The  sermon  was  delivered  with  the  preadieri 
usual  earnestness  and  ability. 

After  the  sermon  Mr.  Kelsey  said,  "  Here  we  are  dew- 
mined  to  make  a  stand,"  and  called  for  members  to  formi 
class.  Mr.  Ayres  presented  a  certificate  for  himself  ni 
his  wife;  then  the  names  of  William  Dummer,  Aii« 
Titus  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Sydney,  (now  Mrs.  Bloom,)  Marii 
Wright,  and  Mary  Barber,  eight  in  all.  Mr.  Ayres  w* 
appointed  leader. 

James  Kelsey  and  John  Kimberlin  were  the  preadirti 
on  Cayuga  circuit,  and  at  the  next  quarterly  ineotiiig  Mr. 
Ayres  urged  the  presiding  elder  to  give  theTii  a  preacher  u- 
remain  among  them.  Mr.  Kimberlin's  place  im  the  ciiviii: 
was  supplied,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ithaca  with  the  charee  W 
"  go  and  live  on  the  Gentiles."  Mr.  Kiinborliirs  first  rf 
forts  were  discouraging.  Every  family  of  influeiiCL*  infi 
means  wa^  fast  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aiid  the  Ret. 
Mr.  Wisner,  the  minister  of  that  Church,  pulilicly  assaiini 
the  doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episo-io. 
Church,  and  used  every  etlbrt  to  prevent  their  sivuri::;:  a 
footliohl.  Mr.  Kimberlin  attended  to  his  own  bu>intwK 
preaching  a  free  and  full  salvation. 

The  class  increased  to  eif^hteen,  amon*j  whom  was  Je*"V 
Merritt.  a  local  preacher  from  Xew  York,  and  his  wiir. 
Mr.  Merritt  was  a  man  of  good  talents,  and  his  wife  wa?  i 
lady  of  cultiviited  inamuTs,  but  <|uite  retirinjr. 

At  the  eonft-rence  of  181S  Hev.  Georsre  ilarmi>ii  w;is  j:- 
ponitod  to  Itluica.  tlie  cliargi'  being  c«»mposed  of  the  vI/iaj* 
and  several  appointments  taken  from  Cayujjra  eireuit.  Mr. 
Harmon  niiglit  have  remained  another  year  on  the  di^tri-T. 
but  excessive  labor  liad  begun  to  wear  upon  his  health,  l:.: 
]ui  thouirlittn:r,.t  nU)]vr  ^vith  lighter  Wi»rk.  an«l  withal  to  nuv! 
a  j)ressing  enurgency.  His  iirst  c<»nvfrt  wji.n  Mrs.  Hurritt. 
the  motile V  oV  V\\e  \\\sVv>nw\\  ^.^^  '^XvAXvAxsxw  \v\  Iduiea :  tii- 
second  was  Jauwis  V^avWT^vsiwiixNwi  \N\\\\\\v\\tn  Vw.^v^^, 
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mi  "who  is  now  living,  and  has  long  been  an  official  member 
i  and  faithful  laborer  in  the  charge. 

p       Incipient  measures  were  soon  taken  for  building  a  church. 
The  first  trustees  were  Josiah  Tooker,  Esq.,  James  Egbert, 
B    Israel  Brown,  Jesse  Merritt,  and  Daniel  Ayres.     The  first 
r    three  were   members   of   other  charges,  residing  several 
[     miles  from  the  village.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees they  resolved  to  build  a  house  of  worship  with  galler- 
ies and  steeple,  forty-four  feet  by  fifby-eight,  estimated  cost 
about  five  thousand  dollars.     It  was  also  decided  that  a 
subscription  should  immediately  be  circulated,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  no  subscription  should  be  binding  unless 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  should  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Ayres  was  the  only  man  who  could  command  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  circulation  of  the  subscription, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  do  the  work.  He  assailed  every- 
body, and  took  all  sorts  of  commodities  in  payment,  and 
after  nine  months  of  hard  work  he  had  upon  his  book  the 
requisite  amount. 

General  Simeon  De  Witt  gave  a  lot  to  set  the  church 
upon,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Tillotson  to  erect 
the  building,  Mr.  Ayres  being  the  agent  to  furnish  funds 
and  superintend  the  work.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Rev.  Charles  Giles,  the  presiding  elder,  who  preached  one 
of  his  stirring  sermons  to  a  large  concourse.  The  frame 
was  raised,  the  roof  on,  and  the  window  frames  in,  when  the 
builder  refused  to  proceed  without  more  pay.  The  trustees 
had  exhausted  their  home  resources,  and  now  what  could 
be  done?  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Ayres  should  visit  Al- 
bany and  New  York  and  solicit  aid.  He  went,  and  as  his 
own  account  of  his  labors  is  a  rare  document  in  its  way, 
we  will  here  give  it  entire : 

"  Hon.  Obadiah  German,  father-in-law  of  Rev.  George 
Harmon,  was  a  particular  friend  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  then 
governor  of  the  state.  He  lived  some  eighty  miles  from 
Ithaca.  In  company  with  Brother  Harmon  I  went  to  Mr, 
Germany  and  from  him  obtained  a  letter  0^  ^Tv\,\cA^^^'^^«^  \f^ 
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Governor  Clinton.  Thus  armed,  I  started  on  mv  misK* 
resolved  to  persevere  until  I  received  enough  to  insun?  t» 
completion  of  the  chapel.*  I  letl  in  December,  and  in i 
few  days  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  governor's  nw* 
at  the  head  of  mv  list  for  ten  dollars,  and  of  kni)winir  thfi 
the  money  was  in  my  pocket.  I  next  called  on  Daniel  P. 
Tompkins,  Vice-President  of  the  I'^nited  States,  and  ho  saw 
me  ten  dollars.  Then  I  went  to  Lieutenant  <TovernorTaT- 
lor,  who  did  the  same.  According  to  the  plan  I  ha^I  str&.i 
out  for  myself.  Chancellor  Kent  being  next  in  oHice.  I  rtlW 
on  him  and  found  him  busily  engaged  in  examining » 
chancerv  case.  lie  did  not  look  at  mv  boc»k,  but  at  "S^e 
gave  me  a  peremptory  refusal.  Still  I  was  nv»t  willinj;  i. 
leave  without  his  name,  and  therefore  took  a  scat,  urjisi 
such  arguments  as  I  thought  would  gain  my  cause.  I  pPe* 
sume  I  staid  over  thirty  minutes,  during  which  time  it  wji 
impossible  for  the  chancellor  to  continue  his  in  vest i:;:!!!''-* 
At  length  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he  turned  t- 
me  in  anger,  and  said:  *  Mr.  Ayers,  have  1  not  tM  vcc 
more  than  twentv  times  I  would  not  ffive  vi»u  anvthirj' 
do  you  want  me  to  tell  a  lie,  sir?'  I,  Ituikinjx  him  :\i.\  .- 
the  face,  said  mildlv  and  firnilv  :  'Clianci'llur  K.!;'.  *.  ; 
know  a  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  kept.'  Q  lirk  w 
a  flash  he  tapped  me  on  my  knee,  and  said  :  •  GimmI.  j  -•:' 
that  is  a  good  deciftion.  1  never  made  as  gotnl  n  ,ii;o  •::  -.t 
life;  hand  me  your  book.'  He  put  his  nanii*  nn  \\w  IV. 
and  handtMJ  me.  ten  ilollars. 

"  That  night  there  was  a  grand  political  caucus  at  A'.'  t:;. 
an<l  Chancellor  Kent,  previous  to  introdurinjr  thi*  b's-ii.*^* 
of  the  eveninjr.  said  he  had  been  called  on  th:it  dav  'f\  i 
'little  backwoods  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  tho  ii.< 
determinetl  bi-g^ar  he  ever  met  with.'  He  aihKii:  •!  jm 
determined  not  to  give  him  a  cent,  but  lie  stui-k  t«i  mi\  x-i 
was  so  good-naturiMJ.  so  persevering,  that  h»*  corniifiltii  r-e 
to  give  a^rainst  my  t»wn  will  antl  indinatitin.  If  hr  yh'i.i 
call  on  vovi,  \uv  vvWwo  \s  \o  ^rvc^iVvKv  \\\  vav?^,<vs^  Vi»u  i-afr 
not  gel  r\d  oV  Wwu." 
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"The  next  morning  I  called  on  Hon.  Elisha  Williams, 
who  directed  me  to  be  shown  to  his  room,  he  being  in  bed 
when  I  called.  As  I  entered  he  was  putting  on  his  pants, 
with  but  one  leg  on.  He  cast  his  eyes  about  him,  and  said  : 
*Are  you  the  gentleman  who  called  on  Chancellor  Kent 
yesterday]'  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he, 
without  putting  his  pantaloons  on,  took  out  his  wallet, 
handed  me  a  bill,  and  said,  '  You  can  put  it  down.'  I  bid 
him  good  morning,  and  next  went  to  Chief  Justice  Spencer, 
whose  first  salutation  was,  *  Are  you  the  gentleman  who 
called  on  Chancellor  Kent  yesterday  V  and  immediately,  on 
being  answered,  said,  '  Hand  me  your  book,'  wrote  his. 
name,  and  handed  me  his  bill,  and  I  went  on  my  way  re- 
joicing and  praising  God. 

"  I  called  on  nearly  every  officer  in  the  state  government, 
every  member  of  the  legislature,  and  on  the  principal  or 
leading  inhabitants  of  Albany.  The  donations  I  got  were 
all  small,  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars.  When  Albany 
had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  I  started  for  New  York. 

"  Here  was  a  large  and  difficult  field  for  me  to  occupy. 
The  preacher   in   charge  and   board   of  trustees — all   our 
churches  were  then  in  one  charge,  and  under  one  board  of 
trustees — were  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  my  subscrip- 
tion book,  and  refused  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  take 
up  a  public  collection  in  any  of  the  Methodist  churches,  so 
that  I  knew  not  how  to  begin.    At  last  I  went  to  the  Book- 
room,  and  laid  my  case  before  Messrs.  Soule  and  Bangs, 
who  were  book  agents.     They  treated  me  kindly,  gave  me 
their  names,   recommending   me  to   the  liberality  of  the 
public,  and  likewise  a  small  donation.     At  this  time  there . 
was  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  a  consider-  ^ 
able  amount  of  money,  raised  to  relieve  those  who  had  lost 
their  property  by  the  great  fire  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
which  money  the  mayor  of  Charleston  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive on  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  sent  hira.     ^  ' 
informed  that  many  of  the  contributors  t/o  tVaa  "^ 
Bpp]/  for  their  contributions  again,  and  ^«iX  > 
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unreclaimed  was  quite  large.  I  went  and  asked  to  see  ^ 
papers  containing  the  names  of  the  donors,  and  found  thtt 
most  which  remained  unreclaimed  was  in  small  sums,  firom 
fifty  cents  to  five  dollars.  I  copied  the  names ;  then  we« 
to  the  directory  for  their  residences  and  called  upon  each. 
requesting  them  to  authorize  me  to  reclaim  the  donatioiuL 
It  was  a  laborious  work  to  find  them  out,  and  <»flon  I  w«t 
a  dozen  times  before  they  would  be  at  home.  With  many 
I  succeeded,  but  some  accused  me  of  being  an  impostor,  wl 
treated  me  rudely.  Nevertheless  I  persevered  and  got  all 
I  could.  I  purchased  the  window  glass,  the  nails,  paints.  eto„ 
and  procured  from  the  old  John-street  Church  the  bra» 
chandelier,  under  whose  light  I  had  been  often  blessed.** 

The  work  was  resumed,  and  after  about  two  vears 
from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  station,  and  Mr. 
Harmon  had  given  place  to  George  W.  Densmore,  wn 
completed. 

There  was  no  bell  in  Ithaca,  and  Mr.  Ay  res  had  procured 
one  for  the  chapel,  and  all  at  once  the  good  people  of  Ithaca 
were  taken  by  surprise  with  the  sound  of  a  church  belL 
"  What  is  tliat  ?"  was  the  inquiry.  "  A  boll  ?'■  "  Where  i* 
it?"  "  O  it's  on  Ayri's's  chapel  Til  warrant  you.'"  It  wa^ 
so,  and  the  monev  was  soon  contributed  bv  the  citizens  t«^ 
])ay  for  it. 

After  due  notice  the  church  was  dedicated  by  the  juisT'^^r. 
Rev.  yiv.  Densmore,  a!id  a  sermon  in  the  evening  was  de- 
livered l)V  Kev.  J.  Haker,  of  Auburn. 

On  the  dav  ofdcMlication  Mr.  John  Perkins  and  his  laJv. 
from  Xova  Scotia,  united  with  the  siK'ietv.  Thev  were 
most  ri'sju'ctai^lt'  and  t-stiniable  people,  and  wen*  fiiiineitily 
useful  members  of  the  Church  durint;  their  stav  in  l!hai-.i- 

■ 

Amid  all  the  turmoils  and  ai;itati(»ns  of  the  Itliaea  stK-irTv 
in  after  years,  tlifse  truly  prudent  and  devntedlv  pi'-u* 
pe<»i»le  were  without  reproach,  and  what  was  ijuitc  sinuuiar. 

enjovetl  the  coiifidiuc fall  parties.     Tln'v  tinailv  ri'in^vi*.] 

to  the  eitv  of  Nov\s\e\\.  \\\  V\a\\\v.'v:Vvvvv<.  where  thfV  %]]•*•]  In 
hope,  and  \u\\veYs\\\N  veyL^vAXK-iX. 
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The  society  in  Ithaca  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  con- 
gregation became  quite  respectable.  A  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween Mr.  Merritt  and  Mr.  Ayers  which  greatly  injured 
its  influence  and  impeded  its  progress,  and  continued  for 
several  years,  but  was  finally  succeeded  by  a  glorious  re- 
vival which  almost  annihilated  its  recollection. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


BOMAKTIO   ADVENTURES TWO     OLD    PRESIDIKG 

ELDERS,  BISHOPS  ASBURY  AKD  M'KENDREE. 

Gideon  Draper  was  appointed  presiding  elder  on  the 
Susquehanna  district  in  1809,  and  traveled  over  that  large 
field  for  three  years.  It  embraced  a  vast  territory  on  the  west 
and  north  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  called  the  lake  country, 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  in  New  York,  up 
Lake  Erie  into  Pennsylvania.  Between  the  lake  country 
and  the  west  branch  there  was  a  wilderness  characterized  by 
high  mountains  and  rapid  streams.  The  way  most  com- 
monly traveled  through  this  terrible  wilderness  was  down 
the  Lycoming.  This  turbulent  stream  winds  its  way 
through  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  makes  a  way  for 
the  traveler  on  the  condition  of  his  fording  it  as  often  as  it 
turns  across  the  narrow  flats  w^hich  border  it,  and  rushes 
against  the  perpendicular  rocks. 

Col.  Hartley  first  so  cleared  away  the  natural  obstruc- 
tions which  beset  the  numerous  passes  along  this  stream 
that  he  marched  two  hundred  men  through  from  Mimcey, 
on  the  west  branch  to  Tioga,  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  September,  1778.  (See  his  report.  Archives  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

The  presiding  elder  was  perhaps  the  only  \ivdvv\dw?l  ^\^^ 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  throug;\i  t\\\a  ^\\^  wc\^  $s.«s\^^\^nx'«* 
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way  periodically,  and  to  him  it  became  but  too  familiir. 
Mr.  Draper  once  piloted  Bishop  M'Kendreo  through  this 
terrible  series  of  mountain  passes  and  dangerous  fonbi 
The  bishop  rode  in  a  chaise,  Mr.  Draper  on  horseback.  The 
bishop  was  no  novice  in  pioneer  life,  was  perfectly  accus- 
tomed to  wild  adventures,  and  of  course  was  not  likelv  to 
be  worsted  by  any  ordinary  obstacles  or  dangers.  He  fol- 
lowed his  guide,  passing  defiles  and  fords  with  great  skill 
and  courage,  until  they  found  a  large  maple  tree  lying  directly 
across  the  track  at  the  point  where  they  wore  to  enter  s 
ford.  Now  the  bishop  laid  the  plans  and  gave  orders.  Hi* 
horse  was  disengaged  from  the  chaise,  and  the  bishop  brought 
up  the  wheels  close  to  the  fallen  tree,  sprang  over,  and  pla^ 
ing  himself  between  the  thills  ordered  Mr.  Draper  "to  push." 

The  bishop  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  pulled, 
while  Mr.  Draper  lifted  it  ejisily  for  fear  of  shoving  him 
into  the  stream.  The  wheels  did  not  rise  upon  the  K^ 
and  the  bishop  sung  out,  "  Why  don't  you  push  ?"  Mr. 
Draper  then  laid  out  his  strength,  and  the  chaise  went  over. 
but  with  so  much  force  that  the  bishop  was  forced  down 
the  bank  into  the  water  over  his  boots.  '•  What."  ev 
claimed  the  bishop,  "  do  you  mean  to  drt)wn  mo  V  Mr. 
Draper  apologized  and  made  the  best  of  the  matter  j^j>- 
sible,  and  tliev  were  soon  on  their  wav. 

It  was  Sabbath  morning  and  they  eanie  to  the  last  f-^i 
but  found  the  water  altogether  too  high  for  the  chaise.  Mr. 
Draper  rode  across  an«l  pushed  on  to  Williunispurt,  ^hi-n* 
the  bishop  had  an  a]>pointiiu'nt,  inteniling  tn  pnHniro  h-lp 
and  bi'in<;liini  over  in  time.  Hut  it  was  ni>t  lonjT  U-fur^*  in' 
drove  uj).  IK'  had  found  some  mm  who  had  nssistoi  liin 
ovtT  the  mountain,  hauling  the  chaise  n[>  thi»  sti-rp  hv  Im::-:. 
whilt*  he  It'll  Ills  Imrst'.  The  old  western  pioneor  was  aiup:*- 
in  ri'soiirecs.  and  soiiu'thing  more  than  swollen  stnMiii>  ai:-l 
hiuh  mountains  would  be  riMjuired  to  keep  hiia  shut  up  in 
the  wilderness  over  the  Sahhath  wlu-n  he  had  an  apiMi:::!* 
jnent. 

The  b\s\\o\>,  \\o\ve\ev.  nsv\s  sv^  \\\\\c\\  ^wvX'JsnwkX  ^Qwsxkxxv^^l 
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discouragement  came  over  him,  and  while  the  whole  country 
was  in  motion,  and  multitudes  gathering  to  hear  him,  Mr. 
Draper  was  filled  with  consternation  to  hear  him  declare, 
with  great  earnestness  and  apparent  sincerity,  that  he  could 
not  preach.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Draper  urged  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  congregation, 
who  had  assembled  to  hear  him  and  no  one  else,  "  I  can- 
not preach,  I  shall  not  preach !"  was  the  answer.  Mr. 
Draper  was  puzzled  for  a  while  to  know  what  to  do,  for  he 
could  not  endure  the  the  thought  of  preaching  himself.  He 
finally  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  succeeded.  He  had 
heard  that  the  bishop  was  a  great  expounder  of  the  ninth  of  , 
Romans,  and  he  proceeded  quietly  to  say :  "  Bishop 
M'Kendree,  there  are  a  great  many  Calvinists  in  this  country, 
.  who  are  everlastingly  repeating  passages  from  the  ninth  of 
Romans  in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  and  give  our  people 
great  trouble,  who  are  not  always  able  to  meet  them.  Now 
preach  us  a  sermon  on  that  subject  and  it  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good."  The  bishop  seemed  to  wake  up  from  a 
quandary.  "  Do  you  think  that  will  do  ?"  asked  he. 
"Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,"  replied  Mr.  Draper. 
"  Well,"  said  the  bishop,  "  I  will  see."  When  the  hour 
came  he  proceeded,  and  had  great  liberty.  He  conclusively 
refuted  the  Calvinistic  understanding  of  that  passage,  and  in 
an  overwhelming  argument  established  the  Arminian  exposi- 
tion.   The  sermon  was  a  wonder,  to  be  talked  about  for  years. 

Mr.  Draper  conducted  the  bishop  on  his  way  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  far  as  Bloody  Run. 

The  old  preachers  often  passed  through  ludicrous  scenes, 
which  varied  the  monotony  of  hard  work  and  exposure,  and 
^ave  them  a  little  amusement.  After  a  quarterly  meeting 
in  Canisteo  Mr.  Draper  set  off  for  Lycoming.  He  saw  a 
man  chopping  w^ood  by  his  door,  who  no  sooner  recognized 
him  than  he  sung  out,  "  How  do  ye  do.  Draper.  I  want 
you  to  stop  with  me  and  baptize  my  children."  "  Baptize 
your  children  I"  responded  Mr.  Draper, ''''  yo\x  xv^^^  \>^>$"^- 
Ing  or  something  else  yourself,  here  c\\o^y^x\%  ^<^^^  '^'^ 
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Sunday  I"'  ^Ir.  Draper  turned  in,  however,  and  baptized  s 
lot  of  poor  wild  children.  The  father  seemed  «rreat!j 
pleased  with  the  transaction,  and  eoniplaeentlv  reniarki-L 
*'Xow  we  are  not  heatlien  anv  more." 

A  i>oor  lazy  tcllow,  who  lived  on  the  way  Mr.  Draj-or 
would  travel  the  next  morning,  came  in,  and  hearing;  hi* 
friend  brag  of  the  baptizing,  asketl  Mr.  Drajx^r  to  o:ill  r. 
his  house  and  baptize  his  children.  !Mr.  Draper  aee<»nlincly 
called  at  the  hut,  and  the  fellow  began  to  collect  the  children. 
After  a  great  amount  of  blustering  all  were  prcs^'nt  cxivjit- 
injx  one,  and  he  hail  hid  in  the  brush.  The  indisuant  fathtr 
roared,  and  aj>j>lieil  to  the  truant  sundry  unseemly  epithet*. 
but  he  kept  close  t<»  his  retreat.  Mr.  Draper  linaliv  told 
liini  that  he  would  be  along  again,  and  as  he  was  in  haste 
t<^  prtH^eed  on  his  jounu'V  he  would  baptize  those  who  were- 
]>ri»sent.  With  si)nie  reluctance  the  father  eonsontiil,  and 
till'  service  went  on ;  but  his  anger  at  the  frigbti*ne«l  un-hin. 
who  had  made  his  es(»ape,  contiiuh'd  furious.  It  was  after- 
ward found  out  tliat  he  had  crawled  undiT  a  bnisli  heap. 

In  rrossing  the  mountain  Mr.  l)rap«*r  was  n1i|i«^f.|  to  put 
up  li»r  till' night  in  a  j»Iaci'  I'alK'd.Ionfs'sSi-ttlenii'iiT,  'I'lh-inj^ 
Klliott.  one  of  till'  pri'Mchi-rs.  was  with  him.  Thi-y  put  up 
at  a  miseral>h'  jtlare.  The  woman  seemed  i'iiil»arr;i>s«'»L 
and  sup]»t)slng  hw  rmharrassnunt  orii:inatri|  tr«»m  thf 
fart  that  slie  c<Mild  not  give  tiie  travelers  a  ruiiitiirtaM** 
mi'al,  Mr.  Drajx-r  sai<l  tiu'V  wantcil  some  milk  fur  >iippiT. 
addiuiT  that  Mr.  WisK'V.  in  his  pliih»s<iphv,  s;iid  that  h--artv 
su])pi'rs  were  unlualthy.  TIil'  wnnian  si'i-mi**]  n-lifVi-il. aii-i 
thr  matter  was  s«mhi  si't;h-d  that  tliry  wnuhl  maki*  ihvir 
su[>j>('r  on  stew  I'd  pumpkin  and  milk.  Wisliirii:  ti»  avi-id 
tlie  use  ni' dirty  iPiNhi's.  Mr.  Drajur  arraiigrd  thrit  tin*  punii*- 
kin  shiiidd  !)»•  di\iiliil  thmuji  the  center,  and  st^-wed  i?i  iw-' 
parts.  AN'hen  eimkiil  :i]!«l  etHiJril.  ejieh  man  tonk  his  half  :i:.'l 
jtoni'ing  niilk  ini<»  th«'  enneave.  t«nik  a  sjionn  auii  Sii»"|i'': 
out  the  meat  t»f  tlie  piihipkln.  and  thus  nunle  his  hism^t. 
'J'liis  Nva^  an  ov\ii\\vvv\  \Aa\\  ^A'  vaVvw^l  XAwwyVvw  v\\\d  \uUk,  ai.d 
Verv  eimvenU'Ut  Nv\\\u\\,e<Vv'eV\\\N  w-^  \\  v\v\Wv\  \Vv  V'rxK A*-c< 
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to  avoid   the  use  of  wooden  bowls  which  probably  had 
never  been  washed  since  they  were  made. 

The  Rev.  George  Harmon  took  charge  of  the  Susquehanna 
district  in  1812,  and  traveled  upon  it  three  years.  The 
following  incidents  and  adventures  we  have  taken  from  "  a 
short  sketch  "  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Harmon,  written 
by  himself,  from  the  papers  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Hester 
Ann  Harmon,  and  from  Mr.  Harmon's  mouth  on  a  late 
visit  at  Camillus. 

In  relation  to  his  district  Mr.  Harmon  says :  "  I  com- 
menced on  the  south  end,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Baltimore.  It  extended  north  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  from  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Genesee  on  the  west.  It  was  at 
least  one  thousand  miles  around  it.  Such  roads !  such  hills ! 
such  mountains!  I  broke  down  several  horses  during  my 
term  of  service  on  this  district." 

The  great  point  of  adventure  and  romance  in  real  life  was 
the  Lycoming  route,  between  Western  New  York  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  on  the  west  branch.  Towanda  Creek,  Sugar 
Creek,  and  Lycoming  head  near  together ;  the  two  former 
emptying  into  the  north  branch  below  Tioga,  and  the  latter 
into  the  west  branch  near  Williamsport.  From  the  head 
of  the  Lycoming  to  its  mouth  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  in 
passing  down  it  had  to  be  forded  thirty-four  times.  It  is  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  upon  which  small  rafts  of  lumber 
were  run  in  the  spring.  One  of  Mr.  Harmon's  perilous 
trips  through  this  route  he  gives  as  follows : 

"  I  held  a  quarterly  meeting  on  the  north  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, my  next  being  on  the  south  part.  I  had  to  pass  through 
the  sixty  mile  wilderness.  I  took  what  was  called  the 
Lycoming  route.  It  was  in  the  winter,  the  snow  between 
two  and  three  feet  deep.  I  lodged  all  night  at  Spaulding's 
tavern,  near  the  head  of  the  Towanda.  I  started  early  the 
next  morning  and  rode  some  eight  miles  to  Brother  Soper's^ 
on  the  Lycoming,  and  took  breakfast.  \  \)[vfew  ^^\i  csviX  I'^rc 
Williamsport,     When  I  came  to  wlaat  \fas  e,ox\sAe;t<^  ^^Q^ 
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most  dangerous  crossing  place  on  the  route,  I  found  tbc 
river  frozen  over  about  one-third  of  the  way  on  each  side. 
The  snow,  as  above  stated,  was  from  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  no  one  had  passed  to  open  the  rood.  I  paused  but  for 
a  minute.  I  could  not  go  back  to  Brother  Soper's.  s*m\e  uu 
or  fifteen  miles,  the  last  house  I  had  passed ;  the  sun  had 
gone  down.  If  I  could  cross  there  was  a  log-tavern  within 
about  one  mile.  I  knew  the  greatest  danger  would  be  in 
getting  on  the  ice  on  the  other  side,  for  should  the  ice  break 
I  and  my  horse  would  both  go  under.  I  must  venture  i!. 
I  saw  no  other  course.  I  was  on  a  very  spirited  and  pow- 
erful horse.  I  urged  him  forward,  and  when  his  feet  touehiHi 
the  bottom  his  head  went  under  water.  As  he  arose  on  his 
hind  feet  I  put  both  spurs  into  his  flanks  and  he  at  unoe 
bounded  off  into  the  river.  The  water  was  so  deep  that  it 
ran  over  the  tops  of  my  boots  as  I  sat  upon  his  back.  I 
got  through  without  f\irther  difliculty. 

"  When  I  reached  the  tavern  my  first  care  was  tn  have 
my  horse  attended  to.  But  when  1  attempted  to  take  <»ff 
mv  boots  thev  were  frozen  to  niv  stiK-kinjrs.  I  sikiviiW 
after  awhile  in  removing  them.  I  had.  not  lonir  lictMro.  rfa-i 
])r.  Kiish  on  the  iisf  of  spirituous  Tnjuors.  Tiiat  gn-at  rnan 
ackiiowleJijed  thev  had  their  use  in  errtain  eases,  but  liu-rt 
e(Mild  be  lu)  case  in  which  it  wouhl  not  be  better  tu  jNiur 
tiiem  ill  the  swill-pail,  and  ])nt  both  feet  in,  than  to  drink 
them.  I  bought  half  a  [)int  of  rum  and  bathed  myself  with 
it.  1  slept  comfortably  an<l  took  no  c«ild.  But  mv  p^.ir 
horse  I  the  fatii^ue  <►!' worrvini;  thruu^h  the  snow,  and  »•? 
often  fording  tlie  river,  so  alleeted  his  liiniis  that  1  lia>l  to 
l)art  with  him  at  a  great  sai'i-ifiee.""* 

The  next  sprinu;  JMr.  Harmon  iield  a  (luarterlv  nut-iiiis 
for  Canisteo  circuit  at  S«|uire  HulklevV  i>n  the  ( 'owni^kfv. 
He  savs  :  *'Mviiext  meetiiiii  lninir  at  or  near  Williams- 
j)ort.  i  resolved  to  take  a  new  nuite  thriMigh  the  wildi-nu'^s. 
I  passed  through  what  is  iidw  called  Wellsbonmirh.  a 
floiirisliing  vWlvVyi^e  v\\\A  euwwVv  'avWA^wV  vn\  \VvjA  Umo  the  eo- 
tcr]»rising  pioueevs  wevvi  '^w^V.  v:v>\u\\\v;v\v[u\>g,>\vi\t  >M:V\<«.vsMKMb. 
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When  I  reached  the  last  house  in  the  settlement  it  was 
about  one  o'clock.  I  took  some  refreshment  and  fed  my 
horse.  The  family  told  me  it  was  doubtful  whether  I  could 
get  through,  it  being  early  in  the  spring,  and  there  being 
nothing  to  guide  me  but  marked  trees.  Not  even  a  footman 
had  been  through  since  the  last  autumn,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  path  would  be  blocked  up  with  fallen  trees. 

"  Being  on  an  excellent  horse  I  ventured  on,  but  had  not 
gone  far  before  my  difficulties  commenced.  Trees  were 
blown  down,  and  the  path,  at  best  a  blind  one,  was  blocked 
up.  In  some  places  I  had  to  ride  ten  or  fifteen  rods  around 
to  get  through,  and  then  work  my  way  on  to  find  the  path 
again.  At  length  it  began  to  be  dark,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  could  not  see  the  path  or  the  marked  trees.  My  horse 
seemed  bewildered.  In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity  I 
thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  ax.  I  started  for  it  as 
straight  as  possible,  and  soon  saw  a  light  and  a  man  chop- 
ping. He  had  taken  up  a  lot  in  the  wilderness,  there  being 
no  house  within  six  or  eight  miles.  He  had  built  a  large 
fire  and  was  chopping  by  its  light.  As  soon"  as  I  thought 
I  was  near  enough  to  make  him  hear  me  I  hailed  him.  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  a  human  voice  at  that  distance  in  the 
wilderness,  and  told  me  to  stop  immediately,  as  I  must  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  There*  was  a  gulf  between  us 
and  he  would  try  to  get  to  me  with  a  torch  light.  Of  course 
I  came  to  a  full  stop.  When  he  reached  the  place  I  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  not  more  than  a  rod  before  me  there 
was  a  yanning  gulf,  and  a  steep  pitch  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  down.  The  cold  chills  ran  through  me.  The 
good  woodsman  hunted  around  and  found  the  path.  If  I 
could  have  crossed  the  gulf  with  my  horse  I  should  have 
stayed  with  the  man  in  the  woods,  but  that  could  not  be 
done,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  my  horse  alone,  as  he  might 
be  devoured  by  the  panthers,  wolves,  and  bears.  So  I 
concluded  to  try  to  get  to  the  black  house,  some  six  rally's* 
ahead.     The  black  house  was  a  mere  'wYusVy  ^axv\»^. 

''  When  I  reached  the  desired  bouse,  \>e\io\^\  xXvq>  ^>«£i^'^ 
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had  deserted  it,  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  push  aheii 
Some  six  or  eijjlit  miles  larther  across  Laurel  mountain  I 
found  a  stopping  place.  Here  I  found  a  comfortable  loe- 
tavern,  with  gotxl  accommodations  for  man  and  beast.  It 
Avas  then  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  my  horse  m*o11  tak« 
care  of,  eat  a  good  supper,  prayed  with  the  family,  went  lo 
bed  and  had  a  refreshing  night's  rest.  The  rest  of  the  route 
was  more  pleasant,  and  I  reachird  WilHamsport  in  safetj." 
The  following  incidents  and  adventures  are  selected 
from  Miss  II.  A.  Harmon's  papers : 

A  TRIP  TO   QUAUTKllLY  MEETIN(J    IN    OLDEN   TIMES. 

"In  the  spring  of  1814  my  father  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  at  Painted  Post,  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsjl- 
vania.  His  next  was  eighty  miles  distant,  and  the  streams 
were  so  high  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  the  usual 
route  across  the  wilderness. 

"  Should  lit?  remain  where  he  was,  or  make  an  attempt  to 
attend  the  quarti'rly  meeting'? 

•'Very  proper  iiKjuirits,  but  somewhat  ditliciilt  t«>  answer. 
for  thi'  best  of  reasons — he  did  not  know  huw  he  shouM  en-: 
to  it.  llii  ]K)nden'd  the  matter  some  time  withi.iut  arrivicr 
at  any  com-lusion. 

*•  lie,  h«)wcver,  had  his  horse  mad<^  ready  f<)r  a  start.  ai".0 
mounting  him,  nxle  to  Tioga  Point,  where  ho  met  w:".i 
IJnjtherMinier,  who  was.g<iing  down  t!»e  river  with  lumber. 
He  invited  my  father  to  go  down  with  him  mi  his  rart. 

"  Aeeonlingly  he  emharked  with  his  ImrNe  and  ba::j:ij'. 
The  raft  was  pusluMl  out  into  tlie  stream,  and  thev  u■l■^■ 
fairlv  <»n  their  wav,  floatinij  with  tiie  swill  current  di»wn  t:.*- 
m.'ijestie  8us<jni'hanna  in  a  very  .•^imrt  s[>aee  uf  timt\  swell- 
ing now  under  the  siiadows  of  the  trees  alon«r  iho  sh«>rv. 
which  were  just  pnttiuii  t)n  their  spring  iiress.  ami  anun  mv«: 
the  l)roa<l.  glass V  snrlaee.  where  tlu*  l»rii:!it  bunliiiht  nx* 
reflect f«l  iin»st  «lnzzlinirlv  nn  tlie  w.-itir. 

*' The  mujesUe  v'wvw  \\\\^A\vi\\  \\s  \n\v\v-  cv\wvso^  U  acc«*ni- 
naniod  by  vau^'v's  o\'  \\\\\^  v\u^\  \\\v>\\\\Vv\\\\^.>9i\\\v\ixvv!NRv»'^w. 
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scenery  grand,  wild,  and  majestic  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; for  the  abrupt  and  lofty  precipices  plainly  indicate 
where  the  pent-up  waters  have  forced  their  way  through  the 
rocky  barriers.  For  several  miles  the  chafed  and  troubled 
stream  literally  fills  the  narrow  chasm  which,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Luzerne  county,  constitutes  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  there  not  being  space  sufficient  for  the  track 
of  the  wild  deer  along  the  sides  of  the  steep  declivities. 
Then  the  highlands  fall  off  from  their  abriiptness,  and  recede 
to  a  greater  distance,  so  that  the  valley  is  broader;  and 
islands  more  beautiful  than  any  in  the  world  here  and  there 
divide  the  unruffled  stream. 

"  The  Susquehanna  has  been  called  a  most  beautiful  sum- 
mer river ;  but  when  swollen  by  winter  torrents  there  are 
no  bounds  to  its  furious  raging.  In  the  depth  of  winter  it 
freezes  over  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth ;  and  as  snow  falls  to 
a  great  depth  on  the  mountains  among  which  it  winds  its 
devious  course,  when  the  spring  thaws  come  on  the  ice  is 
"broken  up,  and  sweeps  everything  before  it  to  destruction. 
Fences,  and  bridges,  and  even  buildings  are  carried  away  by 
these  sudden  breakings  up ;  the  trees  along  its  banks  are 
often  cut  asunder  by  the  immense  sheets  of  ice.  Rafts  are 
often  exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  swift  current,  and  by 
encountering  breakers  and  shoals, 

"  The  first  night  the  company  landed  at  a  place  that  is 
now  called  Skinner's  Eddy.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few 
log-houses  scattered  about,  and  a  tavern.  The  ax-bearing 
pioneer  was  reclaiming  the  wilderness  round  about. 

"  There  were  so  Hiany  companies  got  in  before  them  that 
it  was  near  midnight  before  their  turn  came  to  eat  supper. 
It  was  rather  scanty  fare,  for  the  table  had  been  cleared,  and 
the  landlady  said  her  cupboard  had  been  gfeancd  of  every 
thing  eatable — that  she  had  done  the  best  she  could  for  them. 

"  There  was  a  woman  at  the  house  that  knew  my  father ; 
she  had  seen  him  at  quarterly  meeting ;  she  placed  a  largo 
arm-chair  in  the  comer  by  the  fixe,  and  toVd  .\v\tv\  Vo  \akft, 
that,  for  there  was  no  bed  to  be  had.    T\ve'vf  vjexc  tiX\.  Va^^w 

Early  Melbodiam.  f^ 
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up  before  their  company"  came  in.  The  floor  was  corenl 
with  men  stretched  out  on  bufTalo  skins  and  overcoats ;  ui 
it  took  some  time  to  adjust  bodies  and  linihs  so  as  to  aff>rd 
to  each  one  some  faint  chance  of  securing  slumber. 

" '  My  father  passed  the  night  most  restlessly  in  iiis  inc- 
chair,  in  the  midst  of  a  score  or  two  of  most  musical  umI 
organs,  and  in  the  morning  embarked  again  on  the  rapid 
river ;  And  in  appreciation  of  the  scenery,  doubly  beautuol 
in  the  early  morning,  he  forgot  the  discomfort  of  the  nigbi 

"The  second  night  they  landed  at  a  settlement  ni»t  fir 
from  Wilkojsbarre.  Thev  were  more  fortunate  this  limt 
and  got  in  l)efore  the  greater  part  of  the  rafYsmen,  anii  b*d 
an .  early  supper  and  a  plentiful  one^  The  hostess  was  i 
Dutch  woman,  and  she  was  very  suspicious  of  the  Yanket* 
There  had  been  so  many  tricks  played  upon  her  by  the  milk- 
men that  she  watched  them  closelv,  and  would  not  ailu'f 
them  to  leave  the  table  until  they  had  paid  for  their  siipjviT. 

'*  When  it  came  the  tui-n  for  our  party  to  eat  my  father 
asked  a  blessing,  and  when  they  had  fmislied  their  supj^r 
Brother  Miuier,  who  was  a  local  preacher,  returned  lluuik'^ 
The  hostess  h.)oko(l  pi*rfectly  astonished.  She  said  nothii.: 
to  thorn  about  paying  before  they  left  the  tiiblo.  Tliov;:-: 
the  beds  that  night  and  slept  well. 

'•In  the  niorninjr  when  they  settled  tlurir  bill  she  saM  ■" 
all  the  raftsmen  that  st«>pped  there  behav(»d  as  wi-Il  asTh-/ 
company  she  would  have  hut  little  trouble.  How  tnu-  .:  • 
that  there  is  never  anything  lost  hy  acknowlod<rinix  Him  «.. 
is  the  pn>tector  of  our  lives  everywhere  ami  in  all  |'l.i." 
Prayer  has  its  inlluence  upon  the  roughest  ]ieii]iU'.  aiiii  *  :  ■ 
ens  many  difliculties,  and  smoothes  nianv  roui;h  i>la*.v*. 

"The  fourth  <lav  thev  reached  Nortluniiberlainl.     Ibr- ' 
noble  river  receives   the  water  <jf  its   sifter   str»-a4n.  *.•• 
west  branch,  and  afti-r  tlu»  union  continues  its  eiuirso  s.'i:'. 
ward.     Here  niv  father  left  (he  raft.     In  iXiiinir  «.»n  >i".  '• 
they   nearly    met   with   an    accident.     The    shore    wa*  *■ 
crowded  as  to  ivvvvke  \t  dUlWvvlt  to  Uuul.     Their   rJirt  j  ■ 
Jammed  belw^'iiu  Vnn**  *>\\\v;va  vVv\V  ^\?vv»\\\  wvN^vxw^'Nes!^  «..-. 
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a  cracking  as  the  ribs  of  their  raft  made  proved  the  sense 
she  felt  of  injury.  Luckily  one  of  the  rafts  hauled  off,  or 
they  would  have  been  crushed  most  certainly. 

"  The  next  morning  my  father  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
on  to  his  quarterly  meeting,  which  was  forty  miles  distant. 
On  his  way  he  overtook  a  man,  a  Dutchman,  and  they 
rode  on  some  distance  together,  chatting  very  pleasantly. 
They  passed  a  church  just  as  they  were  entering  a  quiet  lit- 
tle village.     My  father  inquired  of  him  what  church  it  was. 

" '  It  is  a  Lutheran  church,'  he  replied. 

"  *  Is  there  no  order  of  Christians  here  but  Lutherans  V  he 
inquired' again. 

" '  Yes,  dare  is  some  Presbyterians  and  some  Metodis.' 

" 'Ah,  are  there  many  Methodists  about  here?' 

"'Not  a  great  many;  dese  Metodis  are  a  pad  beople. 
Is  dare  any  of  dem  up  where  you  come  from  V 

" '  Yes,  a  good  many ;  but  what  makes  them  such  a  bad 
people  V 

"'Why,  dey  tells  lies ;  dey  say  dey  can  live  mitout  sin, 
but  they  can't,  dough.' 

"  '  If  they  say  they  can,  when  they  cannot,  they  must  be 
a  very  bad  people,  sure  enough.  But  what  do  you  say  to 
such  a  passage  of  Scripture,'  quoting  it. 

" '  If  I  furstood  de  English  I  would  meet  you  dare.' 

"  My  father  quoted  another  passage. 

" '  I  tell  you  I  don't  furstand  de  English ;  I  can  read  only 
de  Dutch.  I  say  dase  Metodis  are  a  pad  beople,  dey  quar- 
rels mit  everybody  dey  meets  along  de  road.  I  am  a 
Luteran,  and  you  are  a  Metodis,  and  I  an't  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  be,  so  dare,  now.' 

"  He  whipped  up  his  horse  and  rode  on,  and  left  his  M.th- 
odist  friend  to  pursue  his  journey  alone. 
•  "  His  quarterly  meeting  was  on  Lycoming  circuit.  It 
was  held  in  a  barn,  and  the  meeting  was  highly  favored  of 
the  Lord.  In  those  days  there  was  seldom  a  quarterly 
meeting  held  where  there  were  not  so\i\a  eoicvN^:t\>^^.  'Yvsfc 
Methodists  would  attend  from  every  piXTt  o^  \\v^  ^\\^\x\^>. 
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Twenty,  or  thirty,  and  even  fifty  miles  was  not  so  far  oi 
but  they  would  make  an  effort  to  attend,  and  look  up* is 
as  a  great  privilege  to  go  to  quarterly  meeting.  Tliey  would 
come  on  horseback  through  the  woods,  and  from  the  ft?- 
tlements  and  to^Mis  in  their  great  old-fashioned  wag««i 
drawn  by  oxen  very  often,  and  crowded  full  ;  si»nu-iin» 
they  would  come  down  the  river  in  cani>es.  Thi*v  Ktxat 
with  their  hearts  alive  to  God,  and  every  i>ne  was  anihiti>'« 
of  excelling  in  getting  nearest  to,  and  in  doing  ni*»st  f.-r 
God  and  truth. 

"Consequently  many  sinners  were  convi'rted  before  the 
meeting  closed.  Such  exhortations  and  prayers,  such  shoov 
ing,  for  old-fashioned  Methodists  would  shout.  Thar 
thorough  enjoyment^  their  genuine  tokens  of  holy  deligliL 
their  ready  responses,  always  expressed  in  a  hearty  manner, 
bore  the  prcmjher  onward  to  success.  To  preaich  tamelT 
before  such  an  audience  would  be  an  impossibility.  N« 
Christian  could  slumber  in  such  a  vivifying  atmosphere,  no 
aspirations  bec^^me  weary,  no  ardor  grow  c«»ld. 

"  During  the  preaching  on  the  Sabl)atli  there  was  such  i 
peal  of  shouts  ])r()kc  out  from  the  audicnci',  that  a  si-b-*:- 
teacher,  seated  in  the  hay-lot>,  who  had  lately-  itini* 
into  the  place,  and  who  thought  himsi-lf  a  little  a}»n^ 
par,  was  so  startled  that  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  *l'^- 
he  C4imc,  heels  over  head,  right  in  the  midst  t»f  the  o»'njT^ 
g.'ition,  knocking  several  oil'  their  seats,  and  raising  ijuitf  i 
commotion.     This  frightened  the  fellow  still  more. 

" '  Where's  my  hat — my  hat.'  siiid  he ;  hut  no  hat  sii- 
peared,  and  he  made  a  bomi<l  tor  the  d<M.»r. 

'•'Lord  have  nn'ny  <»n  him.  and  alarm  him  tu  sunie  j'ur- 
j>()se,'  ericd  a  jrood  ohl  gray-headed  brother. 

"'Amen,'  rang  out  from  a  sc<>re  of  vojros. 

"At  this  the  poor  fellow  was  so  frightent'd  that  h«M''' 
prostrate,  and  th<*y  had  to  carry  him  (»ut. 

"llu*  meetiiiji:  ]»rocerded  with  its  usual  intiT**si ;  th»- ''■ 
terrnnt'iou  was  u\\\v  \\^v  tv  \v\\\\\\Vv>  vn^  Ivv*^.  luul  the  preaohi-rN  • 
lli«  »s»'  «hi\s  wi-re  s«»  •A^•*•\v-^^^\\\vAV^^\^\\v»x\\\Y^V^^\•^;x\\\^t"fv^\^■^-^^^. 
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expressing  gratification  or  displeasure  in  very  decided  terme, 
that  it  seldom  confused  them.  Such  expressions  as,  'That's 
the  truth,'  '  I  believe  it,'  *  It's  so ;'  and  occasionally,  '  I  don't 
believe  that,'  would  echo  from  some  part  of  the  audience. 

PROVIDENTIAL   ESCAPE.  • 

"  It  was  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November  that  my  father 
was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  quarterly  meeting  in  the  northern 
part  of  his  district.  He  expected  to  have  reached  Dr. 
Grant's,  on  the  hills,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Oxford, 

# 

before  night.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  country.  Night  was  closing  in,  and  he  was  riding  slowly 
along  through  the  thick  forest,  scarcely  knowing  what  direc- 
tion to  take.  At  length  he  came  to  where  several  wood 
roads  branched  off  in  different  directions.  He  stopped  and 
cast  an  inquiring  and  eager  gaze  around,  but  he  saw  no  al- 
ternative except  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the  roads  and  go 
on ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  missed  his  way. 

"'This  is  abominable,'  said  he,  as  he  pulled  the  reins  to 
stop  his  tired  beast ;  '  I  should  be  quite  unwilling  to  make 
a  supper  for  some  hungry  wolf  or  bear ;  it  would  be  &  most 
inglorious  end  to  my  journey ;  but  perhaps  there  are  no 
such  prowlers  here,  and  at  all  events  it  is  a  straight  path ; 
I  can  try  it  a  mile  or  two,  and  if  I  see  or  hear  nothing  of 
the  house  I  am  in  quest  of  I  can  return  and  try  another 
road ;  it  must  be  somewhere  in  this  region  ;  I'm  sure  I  can't 
be  far  from  it,  so  come  on,  my  tired  dapple.' 

"  It  was  very  dark,  and  he  could  only  ride  slowly,  and 
with  great  caution,  as  the  stumps  of  the  trees  oflen  stood 
many  feet  high  and  much  impeded  his  progress.  He  de- 
scended a  tedious  hill  and  crossed  a  stream  of  water ;  and 
lifter  going  on  some  distance  farther,  his  horse  came  to  a 
full  stop,  and  he  could  not  urge  him  on.  He  got  off  his 
back  to  find  out  what  the  difficulty  was,  and  he  found,  by 
feeling  round,  that  a  tree  lay  right  across  the  i^«i.t»\v,  «cA\k\aK. 
his  horse  was  completely  wedged  in  aTaon^  XJftfe  \\\s5cjis»* 
^e  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  for  a  m\nx\\»^V<b^^» 
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at  a  loss  to  know  wliat  to  do,  when  the  thought  struck  hi 
that  he  would  climb  a  tree,  perhaps  by  so  duing  he  nlA 
discover  sonic  simis  of  human  beins^.  But  suJdeniv  i 
bright  light  shone  through  the  underwood  at  no  great  d> 
tanco.  lie  threw  the  bridle  around  a  limb,  and  sprinp::: 
over  the  tree,  made  his  way  toward  it,  and  saw,  to  hi*  -ic^ 
light,  a  comfortable-looking  log  house.  lie  stopped  quicklj 
to  the  door  and  knocked. 

" '  Come  in,'  said  a  voice,  and  the  traveler  entoivd. 

"'Will  you  give  me  shelter  for  the  night,  sir,'  said  he; "I 
think  I  must  have  lost  my  way,  and  my  horse  is  worn  ou: 
with  this  day's  travel  V 

"  •  With  pleasure,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

"  Upon  inquiry  he  found  to  his  joy  that  it  was  the  house  of 
Dr.  Grant's  son,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  lived  near  bj. 
He  procured  a  light,  and  Mr.  Grant  wont  with  him  f*r  hi* 
horse,  which  was  getting  very  restive,  for  the  rain  was  fcii!- 
ing  fast.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  thoy  got  the  h-rsr 
loose,  and  around  the  fallen  tree,  whioh  had  filloJ  iiji  :h? 
pathway  entirely,  ^fr.  Grant  told  tlie  woiirii^d  prcacLvr  t 
go  iinmediatL'ly  to  his  father's,  and  lie  would  take  care  :' 
the  tinnl  heast. 

'•Soon  afiiM*  he  had  taken  a  seat  by  tho  e<»!iit«irral'!v  ::> 
Dr.  Grant  began  asking  him  about  tiu'  roail,  lii»w  far  he  L.- 
traveleil,  et(!.,  ete.  The  ]>reaclier  told  liiui  bis  route  thr.-.:.*i 
the  l«)re.st. 

*''\Vliv,'  said  the  doetor,  '  vou  have  etuno  s»»veral  iv.'.'.n 
out  of  llu'  wav.      How  did  vou  jiet  aemss  iho  iTit-k  '" 

*• '  I  crossed  <»n  tile  ljri<ige,'  he  replied. 

"•It  eau't  he  po.ssil)le,'  said  Dr.  Grant,  ^'lliat  i>  at.  .i 
jooi-hrid'^i'  iliat  has  not  been  thought  safe  fur  a  man  !•»  t-^^? 
iMi  for  a  b'liir  tiiiM'.' 

••  •  Well.*  siiid  tin'  pri'aeher,  Mny  horse  bniuirhl  nu*  -x* 
ai-ross.  1  did  not  know  but  it  was  a  good  britliri-,  fi,r  it  wi- 
so  dark  thai  I  eould  not  see  uiy  lu»rse\s  head,  and  I  let  h.:^ 
take  his  owu  evrnv^iv*. 
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across  that  old  rotten  string-piece  is  certainly  mysterious. 
The  hand  of  Providence  was  most  certainly  in  it,  brother, 
said  Dr.  Grant. 

"Mrs.  Grant  set  out  her  table,  and  placed  upon  it  the 
plain  fare  of  the  new  country.  The  weary,  hungry  travel- 
ing preacher  thought  he  never  made  a  more  delicious  meal. 
This  kind  family  eagerly  exerted  themselves*  to  make  him 
forget  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  his  jomney,  and  taste 
the  sweet  solace  of  the  hospitable  hearth.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  discomforts,  or  only  so  to  remember  them  as  to  make 
them  enhance  the  zest  of  brighter  things  that  follow." 

At  the  session  of  the  Genesee  CJonference  in  1814,  Mr. 
Harmon  says :  "  Bishop  M'Kendree  wished  me  to  procure 
a  horse  for  him,  old  Gray  having  seen  his  best  days.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  very  valuable  young  horse,  but  he 
had  never  been  properly  broke  to  the  saddle.  As  I  had  to 
accompany  the  bishop  through  my  district,  he  wished  me 
to  take  charge  of  his  young  horse  and  break  him.  Ac- 
cordingly we  made  a  pack-horse  of  my  beast  ^d  I  mounted 
the  colt.  He  was  a  little  headstrong  at  first,  but  a  day's 
labor  on  the  road  sobered  him  down  so  that  he  became  a 
very  pleasant  saddle-horse. 

"After  we  had  traveled  about  a  week  in  company,  the 
bishop  insisted  on  mounting  the  colt.  I  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  would  have  his  own  way,  so 
we  exchanged  horses.  He  mounted  the  colt  and  seemed 
pleased  with  him.  We  had,  however,  traveled  but  a  few 
miles  when  the  colt  took  fright  at  the  old  gentleman's  big 
white  hat,  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  threw  him  upon  a 
pile  of  stones.  The  bishop  received  an  injury  in  one  of  his 
hips  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  I  immediately 
went  for  assistance  :  I  hired  a  one-horse  lumber-wagon,  and 
with  a  rope  made  a  swing  bed,  and  drove  about  ten  miles  to  a 
very  convenient  place  with  a  good  Dutch  Methodist  family.  I 
remained  with  him  about  a  week  and  then  left  him  in  the  care 
of  the  family.  This  was  at  the  place  knovm  as  \)cife^  ^msst'^ 
Mark,  in  Pennsylvania.,  between  BeWefotvte  ocA'^HXX^xa^' 
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In  the  journeyings  of  Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendm 
through  our  territory  many  interesting  incidents  occurrel 
which  are  remembered  and  related.  Bishop  Asburr  wm 
sometimes  stem  and  almost  testy.  But  he  would,  D'-c 
unfrequently,  unbend  himself  and  appear  not  only  free  'm 
conversation  but  quite  amusing. 

He  once  came  to  Father  Giles's,  in  Brookfield,  thrnu^ 
the  rain,  in  company  with  Bishop  M'Kendrec  and  svvenl 
presiding  elders.  George  Harmon  M'as  the  pilot.  Aftif 
leaving  Saquoit  Mr.  Harmon  called  at  a  school-house  ibr 
directions,  and  a  young  lady,  the  teacher,  came  to  the  door. 
In  answer  to  his  inquiries  the  lady  told  him  that  they  most 
keep  on  down  the  river  about  four  miles,  and  then  turn  to 
the  right.  They  traveled  on  at  least  seven  miles,  and  did  wi 
find  the  road  which  the  young  lady  described.  The  bishop 
called  out:  "O  George !  Geoi^e!  you  must  look  out  for  then 
girls,  for  I  am  quite  sure  one  has  deceived  you  this  day !" 

In  due  tiijnc  the  company  reached  ^  the  preachers*  home.^ 
and  Bishop  A^l)ury.took  his  seat  in  an  arm-chair,  but  soon 
hastily  arose  and  called  "Betsy,"  who  had  taken  prett 
pains  to  seat  him  on  a  fine  cushion.  "Here,"  said  he,  '■too 
girl !  what  have  you  put  pins  in  my  chair  for  ?"  Half 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  Betsy  said  she  was  sorry  inde«d 
if  there  were  pins  in  the  cushion,  she  knew  nf»t  hi>w  it  had 
happened.  She  examined  the  cushion,  and  others  examiihfd 
it,  and  found  no  wicked  pin  sticking  in  it  anywhere.  The 
bishop  took  his  seat  jigain  and  was  again  disturbed.  Tp^jo 
farther  examination  he  found  the  anm)ying  little  instrument 
was  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  where  he  had  put  it  hiniseh'  U> 
prevent  it  from  Ijcing  soiled  by  falling  upon  the  sweaty  side 
of  his  horse.  "  Whore,"  Siiid  the  hishop,  "  is  tiiut  tlt«r 
child  ?  I  must  see  hur  immediately !"  Betsy  was  called. 
and  she  enten-d  expecting  another  rcpro<»f  fur  some  cause, 
she  could  not  tell  wluit.  But  wlien  she  came  the  old  p^DtKs 
man  said:  "O  my  dear  child!  will  you  please  U>  luifri^ 
Jue  for  cliurguv^  \ou  v;\v\\  ^A\\vi\\\\\\«  ^kVvWKI  dvd  uiTSvlfl 
That  naugbly  \Au  vf vis  \u  \\\>[  w^^\  ^^  Y^x \v  \5w«^  \si.^«\^ 
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had  forgotten  to  take  it  out.  Pardon  me,  child,  will  you  ?" 
Betsy,  who  in  her  mind  had  accused  the  bishop  with  peev- 
ishness, and  even  rudeness,  now  returned,  and  with  tears 
said  to  her  mother :  "  What  a  blessed  old  man  Bishop  Asbury 
is !  he  has  been  asking  my  pardon." 

After  dinner  Bishop  M'Kendree  sat  in  his  chair  with  his 
fingers  locked  upon  his  breast  in  a  meditative  mood,  while 
Bishop  Asbury  was  walking  the  room  interesting  the  preach- 
ers with  stories.  All  at  once  he  looked  at  Bishop  M'Kendree, 
as  though  the  difference  between  himself  and  his  dignified  col- 
league had  just  struck  his  mind.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he, "  the 
people  here  will  think  that  Bishop  M'Kendree  has  a  great 
deal  more  religion  than  I  have,  and  &o  he  has ;  but  if  1  should 
be  as  sober  as  he  is  I  should  not  live  a  month."  The  preachers 
laughed,  while  Bishop  M'Kendree  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

On  one  occasion  Bishop  Asbury  was  graveling  through 
the  lake  country  with  a  company  of  preachers,  among 
whom  was  Benjamin  Bidlack,  then  a  venerable,  portly  man. 
The  company  were  to  stop  for  refreshments  at  the  house  of 
a  respectable  Methodist.  As  they  approached  the  place 
Bishop  Asbury  led  the  train.  The  gentleman  saw  them 
coming,  and  as  he  met  the  bishop  he  said :  "You  pass  on,  sir, 
and  open  the  gate  for  the  bishop ;"  and  walking  up  to  Father 
Bidlack  he  addressed^im  most  respectfully :  "Please  alight, 
bishop,  and  I  will  order  your  horse  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  will 
bring  in  your  saddle-bags."  By  this  time  Bishop  Asbury  had 
sprung  fi-om  his  horse,  opened  the  gate,  and  as  the  gentleman 
came  along  with  his  hand  under  the  arm  of  the  man  whom  he 
took  for  the  bishop,  the  man  at  the  gate  bowed  respectfiilly  say- 
ing, "  Walk  in  bishop,  I  will  see  that  all  is  right  with  your 
baggage."  Father  Bidlack  did  not  object  to  an  innocent 
joke  and  he  preserved  Ms  gravity  and  acted  the  bishop  until 
the  merriment  of  some  of  the  company  broke  over  the  barriers 
of  strict  etiquette  and  called  for  an  explanation.  The  hospi- 
table old  gentleman  at  first  was  mortified  at  his  mistake,  but 
when  he  saw  how  it  acted  upon  Bishop  A-abxrc-^  «cA  wssasaj^ 
the  whole  company  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  wk^  <5>^  \5wsca.« 
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• 

Bishop  Asbury  was  very  infirm  and  yet  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  labor.  Altlicmgh  an  invalid  and  a  cripple,  he 
rode  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback  over  the  must  wretehci 
roads,  and  often  being  subjected  to  the  most  wretched  lurr. 
From  the  Paris  Conference,  in  1811,  he  passed  down  thnniiin 
Pennsylvania,  conducted  by  Gideon  Draper  through  thr 
Susquehanna  district.  He  rode  a  pacing  -jade,  carried  bi» 
crutches,  and  when  it  rained  he  covered  himself  with  a  laree 
cape  of  calf-skin,  which  extended  below  his  ktiees.  On  the 
road  between  Oquaga  and  the  Great  Bend  his  leg  became 
so  painful  that  he  stopped  at  a  small  log-house  and  bathed 
it  with  vinegar.  They  came  to  the  Great  Bend  in  the  rain, 
and,  as  the  bishop  says  in  his  Journal,  "  found  shelter  un«l».T 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Lawyer  Catlin."  Mr.  Draper  says: 
"Squire  Catlin  and  his  son  literally  took  the  bish<>p off  iVum 
his  horse  and  carried  him  into  the  house ."  Tlie  bish«»p 
lectured  boautifiilly  in  the  morning,  to  the  admiration  ttf  hi* 
intelligent  host,  and  greatly  to  the  edification  of  all  prest-nt. 
Indeed,  in  spitij  of  his  infirmities,  he  preached  alni<.ist  daily 
while  ]»assing  so  rapidly  through  the  country. 

Mr.  DrnjHM*  relates  an  interesting  incident  of  the  li'^ii-:' 
at  a  c»)ntl'ivn('t»  in  the  city  of  Philadolj>liia.  Whiii  xt.»: 
cont«Mvnce  was  about  to  adjourn  the  niorninii  Si'<si«in  tn- 
bishop  ri'Miarki'd:  '•  There  will  be  no  fession  of  tin-  t^tr.Kr- 
ence  this  atlernoon  as  1  am  to  preach  to  the  prt'aeln-rs'  wi-.  •.■>." 
When  the  hour  arrived  the  preachers  with  tlu-ir  wivi-s  w.-rv 
present,  hi  his  discourse  the  venerable  man  «lrow  a  \i\ii 
picture  of  the  privations  an<l  sutferings  of  the  jireafhrr>L 
Tliis  of  course  «lccj)ly  alfectiMl  the  ladies.  He  rh»Mi  tun:*-! 
to  the  pcciiliar  trials  and  hardships  of  the  ]ireaehiTs'  wi\i-:*. 
jind  t«K)k  oe<-asinii  to  point  nut  tt>  tlio  preachers  the  inanr.cr 
in  whi<'ii  thi'V  sIkmiM  treat  their  wives.  *•  It  was."  siiys  Mr. 
Draper,  "a  lueltinu  time.*'  The  preachers  and  their  wivi-s. 
and  all  others  present,  wept  Irecly.  and  the  juirlies  f  irwh*.^<* 
bell*  tit  the  discourse  was  desiirned  resolved  t«»  be  mom 
brave  and  uiovvi  paV'wwX.  ww^ivt  \\\vi\T  ^^i^^^^^^^^  ^cuiU* 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE   OLD  WYOMING   CIRCUIT. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  development 
and  enlargement  of  the  Church  to  the  year  1820,  inclusive. 
From  this  point  facts  multiply  with  such  amazing  rapidity 
that  the  difficulties  of  history  are  proportionably  increased. 
Some  relief  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  recency  of  the 
facts,  and  the  existence  of  our  periodical  literature.  Memory 
furnishes  some  materials ;  the  Methodist  Magazine  and  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  furnish  some.  The  revival 
intelligence  in  these  periodicals  is  exceedingly  rfth  in  facts 
which  illustrate  the  influence  of  Methodism  as  an  institution 
of  modern  Christianity  and  an  agency  of  reform.  The 
rapid  filling  up  of  the  work,  and  the  consequent  multiplica- 
tion of  districts,  circuits,  and  stations,  will  be  remarked  as 
a  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  old  Genesee  Conference  has  lost  a  large  territory  on 
the  south,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Baltimore  Conference 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1820.  The  Canada  Confer- 
ence is  formed  in  1824, which  further  contracts  our  territory ; 
but  still  we  have  a  vast  field  embraced  within  our  bounds, 
and  that  field  constantly  -increasing  in  interest  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  members  and  the  number  of 
charges. 

The  Susquehanna,  district  is  now  on©  oi  tsml^^  ^>kv.^  ^^^'^ 
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embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee  Conference,    h 
contains  eight  charges ;  George  Lane,  presiding  elder. 

WYOMING  CIRCUIT  AS  DURING  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Bibbins  had  charge  of  the  Wyoming 
circuit  during  the  years  1820  and  1821.  The  following 
statement  of  the  plan  of  the  circuit  and  the  progress  of  tlie 
work  was  communicated  by  him  for  this  work : 

"  In  1820-21  1  was  returned  to  Wyoming  as  a  part  of  the 
old  circuit  that  I  had  tmveled  in  1812,  Bridgewater  circuit 
having  been  cut  off  from  it  previously.  The  iollowing  were 
the  appointments,  as  near  as  I  now  remember :  Wilkesbarre 
was  the  center  of  operations.  Thence  we  passed  to  the 
Plains,  thence  to  Pitts  ton,  thence  to  Providence,  thence  we 
crossed  the  river  into  the  neighborh(X)d  of  Brother  Wilson, 
as  stated  in  reference  to  my  first  term  on  this  ciivoiL 
Thence  we  passed  up  on  the  mountain  to  Centre  Moreland 
thence  down  to  Kingston,  and  preached  at  Forty  Fort  meei 
ing-house,  thence  to  Plymouth,  then  back  on  to  the  mountain 
to  Dallas.  From  this  place  wc  went  down  to  Hanover, 
preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Comfort  Gary's,  and  occa- 
sionally preached  in  the  region  of  Captain  Liee's ;  thence  to 
Wilkesbaire. 

"  The  lirst  year  1  was  on  this  circuit,  the  last  time.  I  had 
as  my  helper  Kev.  Jacob  Shepherd.  He  was  a  man  of  in«»re 
than  ordinary  preaching  talents,  possessed  of  a  fearless  spirit, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  all  the  isins  of  the  day,  esjKMnally 
Calvinism,  At  any  time  he  would  rise  from  his  meaii 
and  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  great  zest.  During 
the  first  year  we  ha<l  good  times  at  most  of  the  app'int- 
ments,  ospocially  at  Wilkesbarre.  In  this  place  we  haii  to 
hold  our  prayer-meetings  at  private  houses,  and  were  nfttn 
annoyed  by  some  of  the  would-be  elite  of  the  pluee,  wh«»,  if 
they  were  now  alive,  no  doubt  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
conduct. 

"Still  we  \\aiV  sow\o.  hU\w\\^\v  ^t\v;w\i, viW, vV^mis^  tbey 
were  not  inem\)iirs  oi  v\ivi  e\\\^^v\\,  ^v\*  vs^^aw^jva^Xs^ 
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tions  in  society.     Such  were  General  Bowman,  Judge  Scott, 
Joseph  Slocum,  and  others. 

"During  the  second  year  we  gathered  into  the  Church 
about  eighty  members.  They  were  mostly  young  persons, 
but  notwithstanding  their  youth  they  were  the  most  active 
young  converts,  as  a  class,  I  ever  knew.  Among  the  num- 
ber were  Z.  Bennett,  Hannah  Slocum,  L.  Butler,  S.  D.  Lewis, 
Anning  O.  Cahoon,  and  others  I  cannot  now  name.  These, 
and  others  that  joined,  were  mighty  in  faith  and  prayer.  I 
remember  Judge  Scott  once  remarked  to  me  in  reference  to 
tbese  converts:  'You  can  convert  the  world  with  such  a 
company  of  Christians.' 

"  It  was  at  or  about  this  time  that  Brother  Samuel  Griffin 
was  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Some  of  his  friends 
were  strongly  opposed  to  his  profession  of  religion,  and 
especially  to  his  uniting  with  our  Church.  His  relatives 
were  Quakers;  hence  their  opposition.  He  desired  baptism, 
and  accordingly  I  baptized  him  in  the  Lackawanna;  and 
when  I  was  about  to  baptize  him  I  turned  his  back  up 
stream,  or  was  about  to  do  so ;  he  said  to  me:  'I  want  to 
go  forward^  or  in  other  words,  '  Baptize  me  face  foremost^ 
and  accordingly  I  did  so. 

"I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  from  Wilkabarre  we 
used  to  go  to  Stoddardsville.  Here  we  had  a  small  but 
good  society.  You  will  observe  that  we  traveled  thirty-four 
miles  to  accommodate  a  very  small  society  and  a  very  small 
settlement,  but  we  got  ample  pay  at  each  appointment  in 
the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  had  some  glorious 
seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  our  God." 

A  letter  to  us  from  Mr.  Bibbins,  which  we  have  pre- 
served, dated  Wilkesbarre,  October  8, 1821,  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  the  work  of  God  on  the  circuit : 

"  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  what  the  Lord  is 
doing  for  the  people  on  Wyoming  circuit.    Our  camp-meet- 
ing commenced  on  the  13th  of  September^  on  Spring  Brook, 
about  two  miles  from  Ebenezer  Marcy'^s.     M\«c  \^<i  ^«^\» 
discourse  our  brethren  began  their  pTayeT-iaofeXAiv^*    "^i^^a. 
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before  preaching  they  had  begun  to  pray  in  their  t.nt9. 
God  soon  began  to  pour  out  answers  of  prayer,  both  in  'lie 
awakening  of  the  careless  and  comforting  the  nuMiniin::. 
On  Saturday  the  work  became  gjenenil.  Ahi  SliM.ii::. 
Ann  Ike,  Caroline  Scofield,  Sally  Perkins,  Ziba  Boiiiut.  ai.i 
others  were  converted  to  God.  The  work  sproji<ls  like  fir- 
in  dry  stubble.  Hannah  Cortwright,  her  sister,  and  i-ni-"!' 
their  cousins  found  rest  to  their  souls.  William  HaiioH:k 
was  awakened,  and  has  since  fijund  peace. 

'•On  the  Sabbath,  at  twelve  o'clock,  it  began  to  rain.  Tijc 
rabble  were  driven  off,  and  the  praying  pLM»|ile.  toircilur 
with  the  serious,  were  driven  into  the  tents,  where  tlirv  w.  i;c 
to  work,  and  (xod  was  very  present  to  hoal  the  lanio.  ?•• 
bind  up  the  bruised,  and  to  raise  the  dead  t<»  liti*.  Ani"!;.: 
those  who  found  rest  that  nicrht  were  Nanev  IlannK-k.  Ma.'-* 
Colt,  Miss  Pruner,  Miss  Chrisman.  John  Cidt  ranio  l«.»r- 
ward  ;  also  Augustus  Gordon,  Benjamin  A.  Hiiilack,  Jamt* 
Gallup,  Mrs.  Cahoon,  Mrs.  Bowman,  !Mrs.  Ely,  and  Mr*. 
liaynor.  f  suppose  there  were  not  less  than  fifty  that  I'liin-i 
I'tvst  to  their  souls.  "^Fhe  work  is  still  goin*;  nn  butli  in 
AVilkesbarre  and  other  places. 

"  \V(»  i-eeoived  twenty-two  at  camp-meet  inn.  Last  Suiitby 
I  recrivcd  Ziba  Bennet.  J\'ter  Williams,  Piatt  Hiirli<-.^-li. 
Mary  Colt,  ^fiss  DeJinis,  and  Kannv  Tai:ir«*rs.  Nai.. ." 
llaiieoek  is  \qv\  much  oj)p(»Si.*d  by  Ikm*  frirnd.s.  but  I  li"i- 
her  way  will  be  cK'an.'d  bcl'ore  Iht,  for  sin-  si-nii'.  v.  rv 
nnieh  euirairi'd.  When  the  L«>r«l  eonwrtrti  jii-r  s.nn  v.- 
shouted  and  srrrantnl  as  louil  as  shi*  fould.  S. •  ij-.i  I'.-;.\ 
Colt;  and  tln-y  an'  sjionting  ha})py  yi't. 

*'()iir  <-a!iiii-nn-crniir  had  a  m»>st  awful  ajid  vi-t   "'.■.r-.- 
('fleet   on    tin-   prMj»|,'.     Jnd^e  Scott   and  .ludi:.'    \'W\   u-' 
almost  broiii^lit  ovi*r  to  tin-  l-iith.     Judge  Si-uti  ImM  n,..  t  .»• 
if  lie  had  stay»'<l  all   niidit   lu-  should   liavi*   nunU'   as   t..  . 
iioisi'   jis   jiny  ot' us  ;  and  I  slioidtl   not   think   straiijo   if    ■ 
should  yet  lu*i-oiii»'  a  Mrtliiidi«^t.      I  ilid  !i«»t  know  but  \\>'^ 
and   'l\'H\\u'nuuv    \\v»v\\v\  ^tv^   vy;vi.\,       ^'nnv    iv    whih'    11,  >• 
screaiiu'ti  ivs  \o\vvV  v\s.  s\vv  v'*»\\\v\.    'Xx-xwyxyvww. -  v^-\  v%\.v.-.w* 
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ing  soon  after  she  saw  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  collar  of 
my  coat,  and  I  believe  she  would  have  thrown  me  down  if  I 
had  not  held  on  to  some  that  were  standing  by. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,  Elisha  Bibbins." 

To  those  who  have  be^n  acquainted  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past  this  letter  will  have  a 
peculiar  interest.  And  for  the  information  of  others  we 
would  say  that  nearly  all  the  names  above-mentioned  have 
had  a  history  which  is  instructive*  Some  few  failed  to  csirry 
out  their  convictions  and  purposes,  and  became  as  careless 
as  ever.  Some  ever  after  maintained  a  sort  of  semi-re- 
ligious character.  Some  united  with  other  Churches,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  held  on  their  way.  A  part  of  tliese 
have  passed  the  flood,  and  the  remainder  are  worthy  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Church. 

Among  those  not  named  in  the  letter,  who  were  brought 
into  liberty  at  that  camp-jneeting,  .and  who  deserve  a  perma- 
nent record,  are  Laura  Smith,  sister  to  General  Bowman's 
wife,  and  subsequently  married  to  William  Hancock.  Dur- 
ing her  life  she  was  a  most  ardent  Christian,  and  active 
member  of  the  Church.  She  died  in  peace  in  Kingston. 
Robert  Miner,  son  of  Asher  Miner,  Esq.,  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  boy  when  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Church ;  but  even  then  he  had  about  him  the  gravity  and 
the  dignity  of  mature  years.  He  was  a  devoted  and  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  for  years  class-leader  and  steward  in 
the  Wilkesbarre  charge.  He  died  in  great  triumph  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  was  universally  lamented.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  of  whom  no  one  ever  said  anything  but  good. 

This  camp-meeting  revival  gave  an  impulse  to  Meth- 
odism in  Wyoming,  which  has  gone  on  with  the  lapse  of 
years  and  still  remains. 

In  1822  the  preachers  were  John  D.  Gilbert  and  William 
W.  Rundell,  and  in  1823  George  Lane  and  Gay  lord  Judd. 
During  these  three  years  the  cause  of  Te\\gv.oii^«>s\xv^^\aJ^ 
of  steady  progression^  but  there  was  no  ^euew\  t«s\:^^« 
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The  Rev.  Fitch  Rccd  had  charge  of  the  Susquehanna  £•■ 
tnct  this  year. 

In  1824  the  preachers  were  Moi^an  Sherman  and  Josepk 
Gistle,  and  George  Pe<ik  had  charge  of  the  district.  The 
Susquehanna  district  then  embraced  "the  following  charge: 
Ithaca,  Spencer  and  Wyal using,  Owego,  Bridgewattf. 
Broome,  Tioga,  Bahihridge,  Caanan,  Wyoming,  and  Car*- 
line.  The  district  was  bounded  bv  the  Delaware  on  the 
oast,  Bainbridge  and  Norwich  on  the  north,  Ithaca  mi 
\Vells])orough  on  the  west,  and  Wyoming  on  the  soutii: 
embracing  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  territory  than 
is  now  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  Wyoming  Cii- 
ference.  This  year  Wyoming  circuit  exhibited  strong  marb 
of  healthy  progress.  Tlie  Church  was  awake  and  the  consw- 
gatif)ns  were  large.  There  was  an  increasing  interest  towin! 
the  latter  part  of  the  yt-ar  in  various  parts  of  the  circuit. 

In  1825  John  Copeland  and  Philo  Barbary  .were  th«» 
pR\iehers.  The  year  opened  with  unusual  indications  f^i 
the  divine  blessing.  Souls  were  awakened  and  oi>nvert#»i 
A  eamiMueeting  was  lu'ld  in  September,  near  Truxville.  «•?■. 
ground  owned  by  the  late  Jacob  Kiev,  which  provoil  a  gr^'*- 
bh'ssing  to  the  Church,  llio  Church  was  prepared  f"r  j 
strong  effort  at  this  meeting.  The  ground  was  nuigh  ari 
uuju'oniising,  but  it  w«s  soon  made  evident  that,  liko  th^ 
j)laee  whore  Jacob  lai<l  his  head  upon  a  pile  of  stnners.  i' 
was  "the  house  of  <iod  and  the  gate  t)f  heaven."  ITie  tir»* 
praver-nieeting  in  the  altar  resulti'd  in  the  conversiiin  *>(  * 
]»fnniinent  citiz<*n  <>f  Kingston,  Weuben  Ilolpato,  Es«j..  a:-*. 
the  |M'niteut  cries  an<I  tears  of  many  others.  Fn»m  ^h: 
coiiimeiieenient  to  thi*  (riose  of  the  meeting  the  work  f-r-- 
grssid  without  intirniption.  Every  .sermon,  ex ht»rtat:"'. 
aiitl  piMVi  r-nieeting  was  a  triumph.  S<iuls  wt-rt*  bn«wuK* 
into  lil»ertv  in  tiu*  altar,  in  tlu*  tents,  and  in  tlu*  wimhIs. 

On  Mondav  the  eiowd  had  retireil,  liut  there  was  stil:  ■• 
large  number  <>f  eann'st  listeners  to  tlie  services  «in  »h- 
gromid.  \u  \W  i\\v>vu\\\VL.\\^v?x  v\\\  w\>\ntv>y^va.vv  disci >nrse.ri>- 
BjicraiiuMa  iA  \W  \a>vvV^  '5>\\vvv'^  ^\v#. \v\\\\\\\\*v«^v^,  \v>».> 
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a  melting  occasion.  After  the  service  the  mourners  were 
invited  into  the  altar,  and  although  it  would  contain  a  hund- 
red persons  it  was  soon  filled,  and  numbers  hung 
upon  the  railing  weeping.  The  poles  were  removed, 
and  when  those  who  desired  prayers,  and  those  who  came 
forward  to  labor  with  them,  were  upon  their  knees,  a  large 
space  extending  from  the  stand  out  among  the  seats  pre- 
pared for  the  congregation  was  densely  filled.  Now  a 
murmur  was  heard  coming  up  from  the  mass  of  earnest  op- 
pressed spirits.  One  led  in  prayer  until  his  voice  was 
drowned  with  the  wailings  of  the  seekers  and  groans  and 
intercessions  of  the  pious  who  were  mingling  among  them, 
and  fully  entering  into  their  sympathies.  A  scene  of  holy 
confusion  now- followed.  It  was  a  deep-toned  roar  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  One  incessant  tide  of  prayer  and  praise 
rolled  on  for  many  hours.  No  pause  was  called  for,  either 
for  refreshment  or  for  preaching.  One  and  another,  and 
sometimes  half  a  dozen  together,  would  break  their  chains 
and  shout  "  Glory  to  God  !"  and  then  commence  laboring  for 

-    others.     The  prayer-meeting  was  only  interrupted  at  twelve 
o'clock  for  a  midnight  cry^  and  was  then  resumed  and  con-  • 
tinned  until  sunrise. 

Many  saw  the  sun  rise  for  the  first  time  with  truly  de- 
vout feelings.  Before  leaving  the  ground  one  hundred  came 
forward  and  testified  that  God  had  power  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins,  and  ninety-seven  offered  themselves  to  the  Church 
as  probationers  for  membership.  Before  the  final  close 
about  forty  again  presented  themselves  as  subjects  of 
prayer,  and  many  of  them  were  converted  before  they  left 

,  the  place.  The  people  took  down  their  tents,  but  the 
prayer-meeting  before  the  stand  went  on ;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  leave,  we  heard  the  sound  of  prayer  and  praise 
imtil  we  were  half  a  mile  from  the  ground. 

The  work  spread   over  the  circuit,  and  extended  to  ad- 
joining charges.     Meetings  were  continued  every  night  in 
Kingston  for  several  weeks,  and  those  Tcveei^Aii^^  ^^t%  ^^»*- 
sons  ofre^eabing  and  of  salvation,    "DarYua  '^SXNSa.T^^  ^^'^ 

Emrlj  M^thodum.  C^S 
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ill  his  glory.  lie  prayed,  exhorted,  shouted,  and  suiig  in  i 
laaniior  peculiar  to  himself.  On  one  oi*casi<.>n  he  Jei'lartd 
he  believed  the  work  would  go  on  until  the  millonniuiu.  A 
laiirhtv  man  he  was  in  a  revival.  There  was  nmre  saiv». 
tion.  awakening,  and  converting  power  in  his  singing  thiL 
in  that  of  any  other  man  we  ever  heard  sing. 

The  camp-meeting  at  Rice's  is  still  spoken  of  as  "tie 
groat  camp-meeting."  We  now  frequently  hi-iir  in  lovtMrtS. 
"  I  was  converted  at  the  camp-mectiiig  at  Jaei>b  IliiVsf 
'•  I  was  awakened  and  resolved  ti>  seek  (iod  inider  •  tht-  lui'i- 
niiiht  crv."  "  and  the  like.  Few  fatal  backslid  in  jrs  aniiiiiji  the 
converts  of  that  blessed  revival  have  been  witness^Mi.  br. 
many  who  were  then  brought  to  Christ  have  gone  t"  sri^nr. 

1^'20.  The  c«»nference  held  its  session  this  year  in  Pil- 
myra,  X.  Y.,  ,Iune  7.  At  this  c<Miference  we  rci|«o>teii  the 
bishop  to  releasi"  us  t'rom  the  charge  of  the  ilistriK-t.  ana 
recommended  Rev.  Horace  Agard  as  a  suitable  pe^^^^n  U* 
the  placi*.  Tile  t-liange  was  made,  and  we  were  aji[M.liiUC 
to  the  charge  of  Wyoming  circuit.  After  sjn-ndin;:  mw 
quarter  in  jn-rforming  the  regular  rounds,  the  s«K-ii:y  in 
Wiiki-sl)arre  [)elitioned  the  presiding  elder  Ut  ajipniiit  »* '  • 
labor  exebisivi'ly  in  that  j>lacv'.  This  was  done,  and  I>a:..'-i 
Torrv  was  emi>h»ve<l  t«»  lal)or  on  the  circuit. 

The  soeietv  had  sulleri'd  serious  iiiconveniei uvs  f.-r  ^*ar.'. 
of  a  suitable  pla<-e  of  worship,  and  «luriiig  the  prosi-:.:  y-j: 
they  ]H"titioned  the  ei»unty  c«immissioners  t«»  ^ive  tin-:..  ^ 
lease  of  a  hall  in  tlie  uj)per  j>art  of  the  court-linusi- i' r  i 
ehapi'l.  By  the  kind  aid  of  Ili>n.  Daviil  St-.itt.  il  :. 
<  ri'urge  Denisnii,  and  others,  we  >ueeeeihMi.  antl  tunnii  ::.• 
oi<l  plaee  of  miisie  and  dancing  into  a  Ihkisi*  of  ( ii.i.l. 

Tile    lease    is    now    hetbre     us.      it    is   dal.-tl    Manij   *. 
1n27.  and    is  sigin'tl   l»y  Deotiat  Sniitli,    Anml'I   ('..■!.  .».  . 
Jolin  J5itt»'id)end»'r.  eoniyiissit)ners;  and  I  )a\  ii|  Scoit.  (i,- -j 
Teek. and  Sharp  I).  Lew  is.  trnsiei-s.      it  lield  furteii  year^a:.: 
the  c(»nsideralinn  is  the  nondnal  sum  nf  te!i  ei-nls  per  an:. ■.:::.. 

1827.    This  WAY  V\k'  VvAAvVv'\WvA\v\v'i\.\s  >^-ssvou  lu   W;!»t-^ 

to 

imrre  eon\nieue\\vi»  Axuw  \4.    '\\\\'*'  ^^^  \Vo  'Cvr^v  «,\\\\x\i^«>«^ 
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ference  ever  held  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course 
was  an  object  of  great  public  interest.  Bishop  George 
presided,  and  Rev.  John  Emory,  subsequently  Bishop  Em- 
ory, was  present  as  book  agent.  Both  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath, greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  people. 

The  best  families  in  the  place  opened  their  doors  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  preachers.  Several 
Presbyterian  families,  as  also  some  members  of  the  Protesi>- 
ant  Episcopal  Church,  made  liberal  provisions  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  conference,  and  the  citizens  generally 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  occasion.  Everything 
moved  on  pleasantly  until  a  sermon  came  off  against  "  CaU 
vinism^^''  which  was  not  suited  to  that  meridian. 

A  member  of  the  conference  had  been  appointed  at  the 
preceding  session  to  preach  a  sermon  at  this  session  on 
Natural  and  Moral  Ability,  The  sermon  was  prepared 
under  certain  irritating  causes,  and  assumed  the  character  of 
a  furious  assault  upon  "  Calvinism."  The  different  denom- 
inations in  Wilkesbarre  had  been  upon  good  terms,  and 
the  general  feeling  was  most  kind  toward  us  as  a  Christian 
denomination.  This  sermon  came  upon  us  all  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  The  Presbyterians  were  irri- 
tated, the  Methodists  were  grieved,  and  everybody  re- 
gretted the  affair. 

The  next  morning  we  were  waited  upon  before  breakfast 
by  several  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  asked  if  we 
"  approved  of  the  sermon."  We  stood  upon  our  dignity, 
and  refused  to  answer,  alleging  that  we  had  no  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  and  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make 
they  should  go  to  the  preacher,  who  was  of  age  and  could 
speak  for  himself.  They  concluded  that  we  were  right,  and 
left  in  as  pleasant  a  state  of  mind  as  could  be  expected. 
That  terrible  sermon  is  still  referred  to  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate affair  by  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Wc  were  appointed  this  year  to  Wilkesbarre,  where  we 
labored  for  the  term  with  great  comfoTt  aiv^  WOa.  ^Q«\fc  ^^^ 
cess.     The  support  was  small,  exceedm^^  arc\«X\,    ^  '^  ^^ 
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ceived  during  the  year  less  than  one  hundred  doUari,  bst 
with  good  economy  and  the  assistance  of  kind  frienils  w« 
managed  to  live.  The  members  of  the  Church  wt-n?  e^B- 
erally  poor.  A  few  exceptions  there  were.  John  ("1.7 
and  David  Richards,  who  were  old  residents,  and  Mt** 
Wood,  wlio  came  from  England,  a  Wesley iin  Meth«iJis;. 
and  settled  one  mile  below  Wilksbarre,  in-  what  is  n^w 
called  after  him,  Woodville,  were  all  men  of  respectabiiity 
and  of  means.  Mr.  Joseph  Slocuni  was  a  Iiearty  supp^'rttr 
of  Methodism  ;  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  nieniheniL 
In  1828  Joseph  Castle  and  Silas  Comfort  were  the  prviL-b- 
ers,  Wilkesbari-e  and  Wyoming  being  united.  Tliis  uni-n 
continued  for  two  years,  when  Wilkesbarro  was  again  made 
an  independent  charge,  which  thenceforward  it  continued  to  be. 

CANAAN    CIRCUIT. 

In  1821  John  D.  Gilbert  traveled  on  Canaan  circuit. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  preaching  abilities,  and  suo 
ceeded  very  well  upon  the  charge,  as  he  usually  di«l.  He 
finally  left  us  and  uniti?d  with  the  Protestant  KpiK^-jdl 
Church,  since  which  but  little  has  been  known  of  hlin  ia 
Methodist  circles. 

In  1822  and  1{S2J>  Elisha  Bihhins  lalxuvd  c»ii  tiiis  cinu/. 
A  brief  account  of  ilw.  work  of  (mmI  durint;  tliese  vi-ars  ui-'R 
Canaan  circuit,  has  been  furnished  us  bv  Mr.  Ijibbins  whA-a 
we  here  insert: 

'^In  1822  and  lb<23  I  had  charge  of  Canaan  oireuif.  Th> 
circuit  embraciMl  the  Inllowing  appointint'nts :  (  anaan  !•""■;: 
Corners,  Mount  Pleasant,  livthanv.  Cherry  Kiil'T,  SnJ. :... 
Sterling,  BL-nni'l's  SettlenK'Ut.  Lackawaxen,  and  the  IK/.. .. 
Scttlenu'Ut.  liov.  8(>lt)n  Storking,  a  h)cal  preaeher.  ^^A"* 
my  colleague  the  first  year.  He  was  a  most  4lev«it«ii  uiii 
untiring  servant  of  (iod,  and  an  excellent  ei»lleaijue.  W- 
had  a  good  year.  At  m«)st  of  the  appointinentj*  wi-  Li-i 
seasons  of  n'freshiuir. 

**  At  Ueunels  ^viU\v'.\uvi\vV  \>cvv'xvi  vsvvs  v\.  vc>Kvis^>^\vvr  revival: 
every  man  and  womau,  vl\\v\  viNviTv  Ov\^\v\^%£\vo^at!^\j^>KQ2tei- 
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stand  the  power  of  pardoned  sin,  were  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  except  two.  God  wrought  wonders  for 
Canaan  circuit  that  year. 

"At  Bethany  our  people  were  very  much  annoyed  for  a 
time  by  the  son  of  a  Baptist  deacon  and  another  young 
anan.  They  were  accustomed  to  remain  in  the  room  where 
we  held  class-meeting,  but  would  not  come  within  the  bar ; 
we  occupied  the  court-house.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was 
present  they  remained  as  usual.  While  singing  I  walked 
to  where  they  were  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
after  singing  I  addressed  the  deacon's  son  as  follows  :  '  Did 
you  ever  experience  religion  V  '  No,  sir.'  '  Do  you  not 
intend  to  seek  the  pardon  of  your  sins  V  '  Yes,  when  God's 
time  comes.  '  Will  you  be  as  good  as  your  word,  and  seek 
religion  now  if  I  prove  to  you  that  God's  time  has  already 
come?  '  Yes.'  I  then  quoted  :  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  And  getting  upon  my 
knees  requested  him  also  to  kneel,  appealing  to  him  as  a 
man  of  honor.  I  made  the  request  somewhat  imperative, 
demanding  that  he  should  get  down.  But,  though  he 
appeared  confounded  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  he  would 
not  kneel  down.  I  prayed  for  him,  however.  They 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  leave,  and  we  were  not 
troubled  with  them  afterward. 

"The  second  year  I  was  on  this  circuit  I  was  supernume- 
rary and  had  a  colleague  and  preacher  in  charge,  Rev.  Hi 
ram  G.  Warner.     Brother  Warner  is  still  alive  in  this  state 
(Illinois)  and  is  laboring  among  the  Congregationalists,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  past." 

In  1824  Joshua  Rogers  and  Mark  Preston  were  the 
preachers.  There  was  no  general  revival,  but  a  good  state 
of  religious  feeling  prevailed  on  the  charge. 

In  1825  Joshua  Rogers,  Sophronius  Stocking,  and  Joseph 
Castle  stand  on  the  Minutes  in  connection  with  Canaan  cir- 
cuit. Joseph  Castle,  however,  did  not  travel  upon  the  cir- 
cuit, but  supplied  Bethany,  the  count,y  seat. 

This  fear  a  camp-meeting  was  held  m  Coa-aaxv,  cRfCMX^sswir 
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ing  on  the  seventh  of  September,  which  was  a  great  Me» 
ing  to  the  circuit.  ,  The  following  is  our  report  of  this  mat- 
ing, as  published  in  the  ]Metho(list  Magazine  for  this  year: 

A  good  degree  of  engagedness  was  manifested  ammz 
the  preachers  and  members  from  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting.  Many  felt  the  need  of  a  deeper  work  of 
grace  in  their  liearts.  All  the  exercises  were  spiritual  and 
impressive.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  meeting  several  yn^ 
sented  themselves  as  penitents,  and  desired  the  pravi-rs  -i' 
the  people  of  God.  A  travail  of  soul  increasetl.  Tb? 
thunder  of  the  law  sounding  from  the  stand,  accompanied 
by  divine  influence,  alarmed  the  conscience,  and  tho  light 
of  Gospel  truth  flashing  from  the  tongues  of  the  heralils  of 
salvation  proved  a  discern er  of  the  thoughts  and  intent'*  *4 
the  heart.  Many  of  the  gay  were  pricked  in  their  hi-art*. 
and  manv  cried,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  Tlie  W'>rk  of 
conversion  in  many  instances,  though  deep,  was  grailuil. 
and  the  evidence  at  first  not  so  clear;  but  in  general  lifihl 
increased  until  joy  and  gladness  filled  the  suiil. 

There  were  several  instances  of  powerful  conversiim.  ar'i 
some  instances  of  persons  wlio  had  not  suflicicnt  oi  mti'i'T'V 
to  come  into  the  ju-ayei -meetings,  but  went  into  the  w  ■■> 
to  pray,  and  were  there  set  at  liberty,  and  came  inti'  '.hr 
encamj)ment  and  testifii"d  how  great  things  ihn\  ha-i  «!•:.• 
for  them. 

On  Sabbath  morning  a  number  who  had  iKViinie  it.l.i.ha-i 
lost  their  first  lovt\  and  had  got  into  the  sjurit  of  th*-  w-.r. : 
— some  of  tliem  meml)ers  of  our  Churcli  anil  ntht-rs  ff  ::.- 
Presbvterian  Chnreli — j)resente(l  ihems^'lve.s  with  the  livii::.- 
ers  as  subjects  of  j»rayer.  Tiu-v  fell  the  neees>itv  i.f :..  ;:j 
renew(Ml,  and  t<)  them  the  liord  graciously  a]i|i(^krt-«i  tr.* 
si'C()nd  time  witliout  sin  unto  salvati«»n. 

It  was  a  time  at'  general  grace,  anil  we  trust  will  he  ■: 
lasting  henelit  ta  many  individuals  and  to  the  ein'uil  sw.kT- 
ally.  Xearly  forty  [trofessed  to  have  l)een  e«inverte«i  ai 
tlie  meeting,  auv\  uvvxu\,>N'vi  Vx\\^=.v,^x\v>\.\>\n  xv*».\Nv\vx<i«t 

the  Lord. 
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This  circuit  continued  in  a  reasonable  state  of  prosperity, 
being  supplied  by  men  of  medium  talents,  or  those  who 
were  rather  young  in  the  ministry,  through  the  term  of  eight  * 
years.  The  leading  events  of  this  period  are  those  con- 
nected with  a  camp-meeting  held  in  Lyman's  Settlement, 
Springville,  in  18i^6.  The  Kev.  .Philetus  Parivus,  the 
preacher  in  charge,  was  lying  upon  a  sick  bed  in  the  par- 
sonage in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
called  to  his  glorious  reward.  The  circuit  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  its  regular  pastor,  but  there  was  a  good 
degree  of  life  among  the  membership.  We  had  some 
strong  sermons,  among  them  was  one  from  Mr.  Castle, 
now  Dr.  Castle,  of  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Elisha  Cole,  of  To* 
wanda,  then  commonly  called  "  Father  Cole,"  preached  a 
characteristic  discourse  from  the  "  cloud  coming  up  from 
the  sea  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand."  In  treating  his  sub- 
ject he  said  he  should  first  philosophize  it,  second  analogize 
it,  and  third  theologize  it.  It  was  a  singular  sermon,  but 
quite  ingenious,  and  not  without  practical  effect. 

There  were  many  interesting  cases  of  conversion  during 
the  meeting  ;  but  one  particularly  interested  us.  A  young 
couple  attended;  the  wife  was  awakened,  but  the  husband 
seemed  as  hard  as  a  stone.  He  undertook  to  force  his  wife 
away  from  the  ground,  but  she  was  so  deeply  affected  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  support  herself  He  had  hard  work 
to  get  her  along,  she  weeping,  and  begging  him  to  let  her 
remain  for  at  least  a  short  time.  He  finally  said,  "You 
may  stay  an  hour  if  that  will  do  you  any  good."  Several 
preachers  were  standing  around,  to  whom  she  looked  im- 
ploringly, and  exclaimed:  "O  do  pray  for. me  now,  right 
away^  for  the  time  is  precious  ;"  and,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  began  to  cry  mightily  to  God  for  mercy.  She  was  in 
a  tent;  her  husband  took  a  seat,  and  she,  as  she  knelt,  laid 
her  head  upon  his  knees.  Pervent,  -i^Yarje^  ^^w\.  >\^  \Ri 
heaven,  and  before  the  hour  expired  a\ie  ^N^'s\i\fe^'^'i^«    "^^^ 
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arose,  and  smiling,  said  to  her  husband,  "  Now  I  am  rt^y 
to  go  home.'  He  was  not  now  in  so  great  haste  to  grf 
away,  but  remained  to  witness  the  songs  of  praiae  &du 
shouts  of  triumph  which  naturally  followed.  Before  the  meet 
ing  closed  he  sought  and  found  the  pearl  of  great  prioe. 

A  high  degree  of  religious  interest  followed  tlio  cuup- 
meeting  in  Brooklyn,  the  place  formerly  called  lIoplMtyn. 
Rev.  E.  Bibbins  was  residing  there  at  the  time,  and  w» 
very  useful.  Accompanied  by  the  liCtr.  J.  Castle,  we  visildi 
the  place  and  spent  a  few  days  there.  At  an  arti-ni'j'jc 
meeting  an  interesting  little  girl  of  perhaps  ten  years  <4 
age  was  converted  and  was  very  happy.  She  was  t-n  a 
visit  to  her  uncle's,  James  Noble,  Esq.  Our  friend  Bibbins 
invited  us  to  attend  the  child  with  him  to  Mr.  Nui)le"*. 
who  was  a  fiiend  to  the  Metliodists,  but  not  a  j>rofi-sis».ir  of 
religion.  We  were  anxious  to  witness  the  nieetiii*;  nf  ibe 
uncle  and  niece,  having  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  wlilrh  sJk 
would  conduct  herself.  All  doulits  were  soon  setth-J.  i't 
the  moment  she  saw  him  she  tlu*ew  her  arms  uriMiiiil  hi* 
neck  exclaiming :  "  O  my  dear  uncle,  the  T^t>rd  has  liii'i«-"i 
mv  soul  I''  Mr.  Noble  was  evitlentlv  talxfii  ditwn.  H^ 
blushed,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated,  but  fnially  resp'-r'i.'l: 
"lias  he,  indeed?  I  am  very  ^lad ;"  and  bring  Ma'-d  r.v 
look  her  in  his  arms,  and  struggled  hanl  apiinst  t)io  i-::.  - 
tions  of  his  soul.  The  swi"et  facti  of  tlie  littU-  jo\fil  .^ di- 
vert was  bathed  in  tears,  but  tht-v  were  tirars  tif  L'!a«ii;i>*. 
At  the  next  ini'i*ting  llie  srjuire  came  down  uj»on  liis  k:.'"*. 
AVe  have  the  folh)\ving  scrap  from  tlii'  prn  t»f  uur  :'-!t:i 
IVibhins,  in  n*lation  to  the  revival  in  Bntuklvii.  >\hi»h  «•• 
have  no  doul)1  will  be  acerj)table  ti)  thi*  ri-aih-r: 

"In  1?!^^.')  I  nsidi-d  in  I»r(»oklvn.  <jn  Briilircwati-r  i-in- 1.:. 

« 

sustaining  a    suiK-rannuateil    relation.     Tlu*    lli-v.    Phil' :;.* 

Parkus  was  jun-acher  in  charge.     I  was  ]miI  in  i-uargi-  i»i"!i.'- 

Bnmklvn  soci^tv.    In  the  course  of  llir  vt-ar  a  nii»>i  i:l.»r:".i* 
*  •  •  ■ 

revival  of  n'liiiinn  to<ik  i>lace,  as  v»ni  Mill  n'odU'it.  A 
niece  of  Si^u'viv  J.  N^AAv.*  nsw-^  Wvav^Vv.  Vi  a  knMwK>di:t'  ••f 
the  truth  w\\eu  ^ou  'awvV  \SYVi\\\vv  i.  v:v.v^>\Ni  >«;x:xv^  >^x^cvdvs^ 
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Many  were  converted  to  God.  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  a  Univers- 
alist  minister,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  our  evening 
prayer-meetings.  One  evening,  as  we  were  walking  to^ 
gether  to  meeting,  he  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  speak 
in  our  meeting  if  there  were  no  objections.  I  replied  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so  provided  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  experimental  and  practical  godliness ;  and  he  did  so, 
but  he  seemed  like  a  man  in  a  straight  jacket. 

"  I  am  confident  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  no  marvel, 
for  there  was  an  awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  pervad- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people.  Squire  Noble  and  his  excel- 
lent wife,  and  many  others,  were  fruits  of  that  revival, 
many  of  whom  I  have  forgotten." 

James  Noble,  Esq.,  died  in  triumph,  in  Williamsburgh, 
while  we  were  in  the  Book-room. 

From  this  point  the  Brooklyn  society  continued  to  pros- 
per until  a  new  church  was  erected  and  Brooklyn  became  a 
station. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OLD   TIOGA   CIKCUIT. 

Old  Tioga  circuit  had  been  divided  and  subdivided  imtil 
1827,  when  it  lost  its  identity  and  its  name.  Several  strong 
circuits  and  stations  had  been  constituted  of  the  territory 
w^hich  was  originally  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  Tioga. 
We  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  suclf  of  these  charges  as  originated  previous  to  the 
year  1828,  together  with  those  which  have  taken  the  places 
of  such  charges  and  superseded  their  names  on  the  Minutes. 

WYALUSING  CIRCUIT. 

"  In  1821  G.  Lane  still  remains  as  presiding  elder,  and  the 
preachers  are  Asa  Cummins  and  Gaylord  5ud^,    T^^Vi^isa^ 
preachers  are  S.  Stocking,  Elihu  Buttles,  a^d  5  ,^T«^«t^* 
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"  In  1822  Brother  G.  Lane  still  remains  as  priaii-Jiac 
older,  and  John  Griffing  and  James  Hodge  upfn-ar  ^ 
.  ]>rcachers.  On  tlie  minutes  ol'  a  f|uarterly  conference  hti: 
September  28th  of  this  year,  aj)pears  for  the  lirst  time  D.- 
name  of  the  late  Joseph  Towner  as  exhorter.  He  luid  W.. 
class-leader  since  1819,  and  thus  was  rising  step  by  sti-j-: 
that  position  of  eminent  usefuhiess  at  which  he  has  sia-.r 
arrived.  Our  system  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  tht*  devc- 
opment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  15rr)thtTT<»MTic: 
was  one  of  nature's  noblest  sons.  But  his  early  <)p|mr.ur.:- 
ties  were  small.  Wlu'U  he  was  converted  it  was  with  «iiB- 
culty  that  he  could  read  a  hynm;  but  by  persevering'  i-ff-rt 
he  obtiiined  a  tolerable  knowle<lge  of  the  English  lansuace. 
and  he  became  t)ne  of  our  most  p<>i)ular  ami  useful  in-.-!*, 
llis  gift;  was  more  for  exhtjrtation  than  preaching,  anii  «iftefi 
under  his  powerful  appeals  the  vast  multitudes  would  iiiei*. 
like  wax  bef«>n'  the  iire.  His  knowledge  of  human  lulfiK 
was  wonderful;  and  if  a  camp-meeting  became  uncntpJi 
able,  if  his  services  could  be  secured  peace  woiihi  S'-tn  It 
restored.  But  he  has  finished  his  course  and  ir-'in-  :.v  wi\ 
uf  all  the  earth. 

"In  l}*<'2Ji  the  name  of  Nathaniel  (.'Inibbuck  appear^  .-.•  vv 
liorter.  This  is  the  man  that  -nniis  liiri'd  by  his  fat  hi  r  i-:  j 
new  saddle  to  have  Methodist  preaehiLi:  at  liis  lii»u>.-.  .N 
few  vt"ars  after  this  he  Mas  i>owerfullv  c<uivertci|  t"  'f-L 
and  soon  his  bi'ethren  saw  fit  to  «rive  liitii  license  t'»  exii'-.'". 
which  license  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  f  t  liy 
space  of  about  thirtv-t'uir  vears.  and  he  li.i'.  lu-en  ain"n::  !:.* 
most  useful  exhorters.  IleisiKtw.  in  a  ^mmI  ^rn-en  i»ld  aj*.. 
still  holdinjx  on  his  wmv.*' — Ncr.  C-  K.  Tu»ti't.'. 

The  church  wa^  built  in  Nichols,  near  tiu-ii:*'  ('iTXir.'-* 
this  vear. 

In  IS'24  Spi'ueer  and  Wyalusin;^  were  eiti:nf.-:t  .i.  w.  \ 
rb»hn  (drilling,  (aleb  Kendall,  and  Pliili*  Harbarv  ^vt- 
the  preachers.  This  was  a  string  elmrL'c.  and  w:ts  wiil 
rnanneil. 
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before  the  session  of  the  conference,  commencing  on  the 
11th  of  August,  which  was  a  great  blessing  to  many.  The 
following  account  of  this  meeting  may  be  found  in  the 
Methodist  Magazine  for  this  year : 

From  the  commencem#nt  the  preaching  was  plain  and 
pointed,  and  the  prayer-meetings  characterized  by  warmth 
and  ability ;  but  nothing  unusual  occurred  until  Sabbath 
afternoon,  though  the  way  was  doubtless  gradually  prepar- 
ing for  some  signal  displays  of  divine  power  and  goodness. 
At  this  time  a  cloud  of  blessings  broke  upon  the  assembly. 
The  mourners  were  called  into  the  altar,  which  was  soon 
filled  to  overflowing.  Their  cries  and  bitter  lamentations 
were  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart,  and  to  excite  the 
feelings,  and  call  forth  the  sympathies  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical and  stoical  Christian.  With  the  groans,  sobs,  and 
cries  for  mercy  soon  began  to  be  mingled  some  shouts 
of  victory.  These  increased  until  at  length  they  prevail^. 
The  w^hole  mass  seemed  to  experience  a  shock  of  divine 
power  which  burst  the  bonds  of  the  poor  captives,  and 
brought  them  at  once  into  liberty.  The  work  went  on 
gloriously  \p  the  conclusion.  Thirty-seven  presented  them- 
selves as  converts.  As  several  had  retired,  the  number 
converted  was  probably  near  fifty. 

Our  parting  scene  was  truly  affecting.  Several,  who  had 
not  done  it  before,  bowed  themselves  and  asked  our  pray- 
ers. For  one  of  them  in  particular  great  solicitude  was 
felt ;  and  for  him  prayer  was  continued  while  the  people 
were  taking  down  their  tents  and  dispersing.  He  has  since 
become  happy  in  God.  The  appearance  of  many  indicated 
that  they  left  the  place  ^itten  with  a  sense  of  their  sins. 

SPENCER    CIRCUIT. 

The  following  interesting  details  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  Methodism  within  the  bounds  of  Spencer  circuit  are 
communicated  for  the  present  work. 

*'  The  first  class  formed  anywhere  m  t\v\^  "^^tX.  o^  *^^  ^jRjvsa.- 
tr^  was  formed  in   1807,  about  four  m\\e^  X/o  \Jftfc  ^ovsJ^'s*!^ 
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from  Spencer,  now  known  as  Pleasant  Valley.  "When  to 
class  was  first  started  there  were  but  seven  members  in  it 
They  have  now  nearly  all  gone  to  their  reward.  But  •« 
or  two  of  them  still  linger,  and  these  live  with  one  fiK't  c 
the  grave.  ^ 

"The  names  of  all  are  dear  to  those  that  surviTr. 
Particularly  so  are  the  names  of  Peter  Lott  and  his  wite. 
or  '  Father  and  Mother  Lott,'  as  they  arc  familiarly 
called.  Of  these  much  might  be  said,  as  they  were  signin 
cant  characters  when  this  country  was  new,  and  espcciallj 
as  they  did  so  much  toward  laying  the  foundati«»n  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  these  parts.  We  hear  nothing  *  if  Medj- 
odism,  and  but  little  of  any  other  religious  body  pn.-vii»ns 
to  this  time.  • 

"Father  Lott  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  where  be 
experienced  religion  about  the  year  1790.  flis  wife  startid 
for  heaven  the  previous  year.  There  they  lived  fur  si»rae 
time,  and  gave  good  evidence  of  a  change  <.»f  heart.  Fn^u 
that  place  they  emigratiyd  to  this  country  and  sottlni  in 
Pleasant  Vallev,  and  there  commenci^d  Ijiboriiisr  fir  <i  "L 
Shortly  after  the  class  was  ibnned  in  their  own  vii-initv. 
Father  Lott  commenced  traveling  over  the  hill.s  and  thp'-tih 
the  vallovs  to  tell  the  storv  of  the  cross,  while  he  laU'r^i 
through  the  week  on  his  farm. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  deep  l>iety,  fervent  zeal,  an»l  sir^v^ 
to  work  for  (iJod.  His  wife  was  equally  fainnus  f-'r  hi-r 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Like  Zaehariah  and  K::z* 
beth  of  old,  tliev  walked  in  all  the  eoiiuuaniliiiciits  ;ui>l  '-r- 
dinances  of  the  Lord  hlameli'ss.  Th-v  m-neraliv  wr!! 
together  to  meeting;  he  w<nild  pre^'h  aud  >hi'  woiijil  %!....•« 
and  as  soon  as  lie  was  done  slu'  i-.\iiorleil  with  i^n-at  jh.m,: 
and  etfoct.  It  is  a  very  coniinou  remark  aiuimi;  thr  |n-«:i- 
that  thev  loved  to  lu-ar  tlieiii  shout,  for  it  e:inie  fruiii  'h- 
heart,  and  reached  tliv'  lu-art  of  those  tliat  ln'anJ.  llu-y 
traveled  from  ten  to  twmty  miles  on  foot  ti»  liis  Hji(«i>inu 
ments  and  lo  xW  v\\vayVvy\n  \v\v>vi\A^^s.,  \"v  w.  vj:^\\sj^vc«e<ums 
was  held  lu  awy  \>vv\A,  V3^  v\\^i  cwmwun  >\\^^  >«;vLY«%we:\»Ni 
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there,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  work  for  God.  They 
did  not  have  to  go  there  to  be  converted  every  year,  or  to 
warm  themselves  by  the  fire  of  others,  but  with  the  armor 
on  they  went  to  join  the  army  of  the  Lord.  After  Father 
Lott  had  formed  the  classes  in  this  region  of  country  the 
traveling  preacher  wotild  take  them  into  ^lis  plan.  The 
class  in  Spencer  village  was  formed  in  1809.  The  names 
of  Andrews,  Dean,  Gary,  and  Purdy  were  among  the  first 
who  joined.  For  years  their  weekly  prayer-meetings  were 
attended  by  Father  and  Mother  Lott,  while  they  lived  four 
miles  up  the  valley.  At  or  about  this  time  the  preachers 
came  from  the  river  up  here.  It  then  belonged  to  old 
Tioga  circuit." 

In  1811  a  class  was  formed  in'Danby,  at  Father  Wy- 
att's,  and  was  for  the  time  supplied  with  preaching  by  the 
preachers  of  Cayuga  circuit,  but  soon  fell  into  Tioga  and 
afterward  into  Spencer  circuit.  Rev.  William  Wyatt  says 
the  class  consisted  of  Nathaniel  Wyatt,  leader.  Amy  Wy- 
att, his  wife,  Fanny,  Clarissa,  and  Anna  Everett.  Father 
Wyatt  soon  after  he  settled  in  Danby  mounted  his 
horse  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
He  found  John  Hazzard  near  Auburn,  some  forty  miles 
distant. 

Mr.  Wyatt  had  been  converted  under  the  labors  of 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  in  Newburgh,  at  an  early  day,  and 
was  ill  at  ease  until  his  house  was  turned  into  a  sanctuary, 
and  his  neighbors  were  called  there  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  Having  been  educated  in  Methodism  under  Abbot, 
Garrettson,  and  the  Woolseys,  he  was  a  thorough  Methodist 
and  a  thorough  Christian.  With  him  the  preachers  found 
a  home  while  he  lived. 

BROOME   CIRCUIT. 

The  facts  the  most  material   to   history  connected  with 
Broome  circuit  during  the  period  now  under  review,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  introduction  of  MetJciodSsTCv  vevXsi  ^\\v% 
hHtnton.    This  old  town  resisted  the  ad^aiicea  o^'^^'Octfi^^s'w^ 
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until  the  conference  year  of  1818.  It  was  during  this  vrtr 
that  the  first  class  was  formed  by  Ebenezer  Doolittlt».  wbei 
he  traveled  Bridgewater  circuit.  The  members  r»f  the  oia» 
were :  Joseph  Manning,  leader,  Lydia  his  wife,  Sallie  Man- 
ning, Peter  Wentz,  and  Alargaret  his  wife.  The  meeting* 
were  in  the  third  story  of  !Mr.  Manning's  house. 

In  1821,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  revival  tm* 
place  under  the  labors  of  John  Grifling  and  James  II«.«1^. 
the  preachers  on  Broome  circuit.  Luther  Whitun,  a  !*» 
spectable  mechanic,  was  converted  and  united  with  ibf 
society,  and  by  his  earnestness  and  holy  living  remk-ri'd  ih* 
small  society  great  aid.  For  years  ho  was  a  ustoful  ufficial 
member  in  Ithaca,  where  he  died  in  the  iVill  assurantv  i-f 
hope.  The  society  so(jn  acquired  a  gi>i>d  dogt-ee  of  stnngth 
and  influence. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Ely  Osboni,  Es<j.,  hav* 
been  found  several  old  documents  of  no  small  inlcivsl. 
which  are  now  before  us,  and  for  wliich  we  aro  indehtctl  to 
the  kindness  of  liis  grandchildren,  Mr.  and  Miss  Bump. 
On'v*  is  the  minutes  of  "  a  meeting  lield  in  the  villat»i'  "f 
IVinfrhaniton,  in  thi'  county  of  i^roomo,  and  stati*  ••:'  N*"* 
York,  the"  first  day  of  March,  1  Hi*.),  pursuant  to  li-j^al  ii":.*^.' 
At  this  meeting  a  society  was  organizi'd,  tni>tt'fs  a{•{«-il.:t^i. 
and  a  resolution  passed  to  make  application  tor  a  1«-l':»I  ■":- 
cor[)oration  to  he  styled,  "  The  trustees  of  the  llrst  Mt-Th'-iV 
Episeo])al  Church  of  the  towns  oi  Chenango  anil  I  i.!- •!..'* 
This  document  is  duly  attested,  antl  was  rct'orded  M.iy  4. 
1811). 

This  eoi-|H)ration  was  su])erseded  by  anotlu-r  •■•■nsTii.;!.^! 
November  ::il,  JNii.  Nt\le<l  "The  first  sorii-tv  of  tin-  Me:h- 
odlst  Kjiiseopal  ( 'liureli  in  Ijinghamton.**  and  was  aiimit:*--': 
to  reeonl  \t\  the  commissioner,  in  thi'  clerk's  nrtii-i*  - :' 
Broonu'    eniintv,    tin-    s,.('<)nil    tlav   of  Jul  v.    lJ*»*i'J.       T:.« 

■  •  ■ 

trustees  wore:  **  Klv  <  )sl)onu  Isaac  l*a;:e.  and  Mosi-s  I>\rr. 
o\'  till'  first  class;  .I«»-<iali  Musliprat.  ami  Si-la  IVm.'.  .-i" 
the  seet.nul  cVa^s  ;  xvuA  Au\\\v  WVvvXvsaw  wwvV  <.*Uvkclos  8ti*ne,  "f 
the  third  class" 
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« 

We  have  also  the  original  conveyance  by  Joshua  Whit- 
ney to  the  above  trustees,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars^  of  "  that  certain  piece  or  lot  of  land  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Chenango  River,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Court- 
street,  in  the  village  of  Binghamton,  described  as  lot  number 
forty-two  in  the  plot  of  said  village,  containing  two  acres 
of  ground,  be  the  same  more  or  less." 

We  also  have  a  bill  of  moneys  received  and  paid  out,  with 
an  account  of  subscriptions  due,  which  shows  that  the  trus- 
tees purchased  and  removed  to  their  lot  a  chapel,  and  fitted 
it  up  to  suit  their  convenience.  Fcr  removing  the  chapel 
a  charge  is  made  of  $194  Q^,  This  is  what  is  at  the  present 
time  called  the  Henry-street  Church.  The  acting  trustees 
were  Sela  Paine,  Charles  Stone,  and  John  Whitam.  The 
final  statement  was  made  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  above 
trustees,  held  at  Peter  Wentz's,  in  Binghamton,  December 
.19,  1822. 

Binghamton  remained  an  appointment  upon  Broome  cir- 
cuit until  1828,  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
Minutes  as  a  separate  charge. 

The  Methodists  now  had  a  church  in  Binghamton,  but  it 
was  a  circuit  enterprise.  The  trustees  all  lived  out  of  town, 
and  were  members  of  other  classes,  and  the  funds  were 
raised  by  the  agent  in  small  sums  by  traveling  over  the 
country  generally. 

Windsor  was  an  old  battle-ground  of  Methodism  long 
before  there  was  a  Methodist  in  Binghamton,  although  it 
does  not  appear  on  the  Minutes  as  a  charge  until  1832. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  the  early  history  of  Method- 
ism in  this  old  town. 

The  first  school  which  was  kept  in  the  river  settlement 
was  a  very  important  institution.  There  two  boys  studied 
their  spelling-book,  reading-book,  and  arithmetic,  and  made 
good  proficiency  ;  these  were  George  Lane  and  Sela  Payne. 
Their  highest  ambition  was  to  prepare  themselves  for  school 
teachers,  a  business  in  great  demand  in  the  ne^  ^^\.\Xfe\CiSXji^&. 
Lane  was  an  excellent  hand  on  the  ^aTU\,  axv^  Vw^^  \vv«\.- 
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self  out  to  labor  through  the  summer,  and  finally  tried  his 
hand  at  school-keeping  during  the  winter.  lie  was  engaged 
by  Putnam  Catlin,  Esq.,  at  the  Great  Bend,  durins  dv 
summer  of  1802.  Mr.  Catlin  was  in  the  habit  of  entomiii- 
ing  the  Methodist  preachers,  and  it  is  probable  that  vouBf 
Lane's  acquaintance  with  the  Methodists  cuninienced  h^rt. 
Wc  well  recollect  ^learing  him  relate  the  fact  of  a  visit  to 
Squire  Catlin's,  when  he  lived  with  him,  of  throe  of  tbe 
old  preachers,  Benjamin  Bidlack,  Ebenezer  White,  and 
John  Husselkus,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  to  confon-nw. 
From  the  Minutes  we* learn  that  these  three  men  b»d 
traveled  together  on  Herkimer  circuit  this  year,  and  du» 
point  would  bo  in  their  way.  Tlie  particular  iact  whidi 
Mr.  Lane  referred  to  in  the  visit  of  these  itinerant  preadh 
.  ers  was,  that  they  resorted  to  the  barn  for  a  sort  <»f  praver- 
meeting,  and  that  they  returned  to  the  house  full  of  the  spirit 
of  praise.  They  seated  themselves  on  the  stonp  and  htpn 
to  sing.  And  such  singing  as  that  was  I  They  hail  irroai 
voices,  s{>lendid  voices,  and  they  made  the  whole  nei::M»»»r- 
hood  riiij;  with  heavenlv  nielodv.  occasional! v  inN-rnii-trl 
with  shouts  of  praise.  We  can  realize  this  sct-nr.  U*r  «>: 
have  heard  with  our  ears  their  melodious  vnio-s.  aii-i  "i^r 
poor  heart  has  felt  the  overwhelming  power  of  their  s.-ri'* 
of  J) raise  and  their  shouts  of  triunipli. 

Lane  trlt  that  these  were  extraurdiiiary  men;  and  'Iv. 
Go<l  was  ill  their  prayers  and  their  singinjr.  After  li-'  •■*a« 
converted  and  heeaiiie  a  preaclu'i'.  Squire  Catlin  olu-ii  i..  i-:'- 
Tiu'rrv  over  tiie  wittv  nMnarks  <»f  thr  v«»unir  man  w?it'.  i.v 
lived  with  him.  On  one  occasion  In*  jokingly  saiii:  "I  :i:.4 
goinix  to  lu'  a  Mothoilist  pivaeher,  ami  Til  niaki-  iht-  r-.i^ 
roll  out  of  the  old  woiiieji's  eves."'  Hut  Vouiii;  Lane  ij.j-it- 
an  end  «»f  his  jokiiiL:  and  frnlii-kiiii;  s<mhi  al\er  this. 

'riio  lollowiiig  winter,  that  is,  the  winter  «»f  lsO'2-3.  Mr. 
Lain*  eiiL'aijed  in  a  scIhhiI  in  tin*  neiglil»oHn"»iMl  where  Kirk- 
wo(m1  now  stauils.  We  hi-re  give  an  autiicntii*  a4-iiiunt  •f 
his  eunvers\n\\,  viuvV  ^A'  vXv  vwwvs  nn\v\v\\  >ivAVcN>»;>5^^  <si.iiumuni- 
cated  bv  llev. 'WAVvawv  \Vva\\v\\ 
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i        *'Mrs.   Moore,  of  Kirkwood,  says  that  she  experienced 

5r  religion  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while 

-::    George  Lane  was  teaching  school  near  where  Kirkwood  now 

:     stands,  in  1803.    Brother  Lane  experienced  religion  himself 

„-:    during  that  winter.     He  was  absent  from  the  school  a  few 

v    days,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  his  scholars  that  he  had 

experienced  religion,  and  exhorted  them  and  prayed  with 

.     them,  and  a  great  revival  broke  out  immediately.     There 

■'•    had  been  a  small  class  there  previous  to  this,  consisting  of 

Asa  Rood  and  wife,  Peter  Wentz  and  wife,  Clara  Mapes, 

and  Thomas  Gray.     The  first  preacher  she  recollects  was 

"Frederick  Stier.     Father  Lewis  preached  to  them  also." 

At  this  place  Methodism  has  existed  from  the  date  of 
Mr.  Lane's  conversion,  but  has  never  acquired  any  great 
strength. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Methodism  into  Randolph,  is  communicated  by  William 
Goodell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Goodell.  Mr.  Goodell  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  first  class  in  that  place,  and  "speaks  from 
personal  knowledge. 

"The  first  sermon  I  can  remember  to  have  heard  was 
from  a  Methodist  preacher,  a  Mr.  Dunham.  I  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  first  sermon  preached  by  him  or  by  any 
Methodist  minister  in  Windsor,  or  at  least  in  our  part  of 
the  township  called  Randolph.  He  may  have  preached  a 
sermon  previously  at  some  place  '  on  the  river,'  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  was  the  first  in  Randolph.  Notice  of  it 
reached  our  neighborhood  a  week  or  two  beforehand,  and 
was  the  topic  of  earnest  conversation  and  interest.  The 
day  arrived,  and  most  if  not  all  our  family  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  meeting  was  held  in  a  private  house,  which 
was  on  the  'main  road'  toward  the  river,  the  residence 
then,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  Mr.  Jewell,  the  same  house  after- 
ward occupied,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Bidwell.  I  well  remember 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dunham.  He  'was  ^Te»%^^\xY  ^  "^xib^* 
of  dark  '  bottle  green  '  with  a  black  ve^V.      \\a^  ^^-^^^V 

Early  Mutbodism.  OO 
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mcnt  was  remarkably  serious.  lie  gave  out  a  hymn  fron 
his  pocket  hymn  book,  and  led  in  the  singing.  He  prayed 
fervently,  and  after  a  second  hymn  opened  his  pcokrt 
clasped  Bible  and  read  his  text  1  '  For  the  great  day  of  iui 
wrath  is  come,  and  wiio  shall  be  able  to  stand  V  Rev.  vL  IT. 
1  remember  something  of  the  outline  of  the  serinoD.  H# 
noticed  a  number  of  great  events  of  past  times  that  midtt 
properly  be  denomuiated  days  of  God's  wrath,  siieh  as  the 
flood,  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  destrofr 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  each  of  which  he  described  with  mark-ii 
eflxict.  '  But,'  continued  he,  with  increasing  solemnity,  -ji 
manner,  '  the  great  day  of  God's  wrath,'  alluded  to  is 
the  text,  *  is  yet  to  come,  and  we  shall  all  see  it.\  He  then 
recited  a  number  of  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  tbt 
final  judgment,  the  final  separation  and  contrasted  di-stinlrf 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  ^Vith  a  brief  stati-ium: 
of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christy  and  an  earnest  e.\k'r> 
tion  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,  the  Si.*rniun  wa» 
closed. 

"Notice  was  given  that  Air.  Leach  would  preach  at  'Jje 
same  place  in  two  weeks,  and  the  aj>pointmi.*nt  was  fulillitO. 
We  attended  again.  1  remember  Mr.  Leach  as  a  man  •■:" 
portly  appearance,  pleasant  countenance,  .and  a  largely  i- 
vel(>})ed  forehead.  On  his  taking  his  text  the  audii-mv  vvr-. 
struck  with  the  utterance  of  the  same  words  the v  iia>i  ..'•*- 
ened  to  a  fortnight  ])revious  :  'I'or  the  groat  dav  •:';.• 
wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand."  Thi-  i- 
of  the  discourse.  1  do  not  so  p.irticularly  reiiiunilH-r.  tii.:  :..- 
great  jiractieal  application  was  tiie  same.  l*'roiii  tiirsc  :* 
sermons  a  deej>  impression  was  made  on  rnanv  in...-. 
Professors  of  ri.'ligion  of  dilferent  sects  were  awakeiifi  :  • 
greater  seriousness  of  deportment  and  ciremii>jm:i.  :.  . 
living.  Religious  conversation  became  eoiiiiuiiii.  >  . ..  . 
like  myself,  had  heard  the  preaching  i»f  the  (.i«ispi-I  for  *;.• 
first  time.  Others  who  hatl  not  heard  it  t\»r  vear>  f»..i 
heard  it,  agam.  Vwmv  \.\\\\\.  \!\\\\v.^  >«svj  WvV.  \\coaik:hiii;j  »n.i'  .;. 
two  weeks  1[vi»A\\  N\^'S>^vs.  \>\v\\\y.\\\\  \v.v\\.vv\v\\.  A\v\\wv\»,. 
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"  The  place  of  preaching  was  soon  removed  to  the  house 
of  our  uncle,  Roswell  Higley,  who  then  resided  on  the  same 
road  about  a  mile  farther  west,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  our  residence,  north ;  the  place  afterward  owned 
hj  Mr.  Beecher,  near  'the  Bennet  neighborhood.'  Thi- 
stated  preaching  of  Messrs.  Dunham  and  Leach  was  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1799. ,  I  was  then  in  my  seventh 
year,  and  the  impression  on  my  own  mind  was  never 
effaced.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  passed  through  a 
dangerous  sickness,  which  left  me  an  mvalid  for  a  long  time, 
and  my  recovery  was  very  slow.-  The  beginning  of  n^y 
religious  life  and  experience  dates  from  that  sickness,  the 
winter  of  1799  and  1800. 

"The  preachers  on  that  circuit  for    1800  were  Jacob 

Gruber  and,  I  think, M'Caine,  or  M'Kean,  the  latter 

now  residing  (I  am  informed)  in  Saratoga  county,  and  father 
of  Judge  M'Kean.  J.  Gruber  (the  only  one  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Minutes)  was  a  Dutchman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  quite  young.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  and 
broken  dialect,  he  gave  promise  of  the  life  of  usefulness  for 
which  he  was  afterward  distinguished.  Our  preachers  for 
1801  were  Gideon  A.  Knowlton  and  Moses  Morgan;  for 
1802,  Joseph  Osborn  and  Sharon  Booth;  for  1803,  J.  Her- 
ron,  Samuel  Budd,  and  John  P.  Weaver." 

"A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  Windsor  Village  (as 
it  is  now  called)  early  in  the  spring  of  1803,  before  the 
sleighing  was  over.  The  exercises  were  held  partly  in  the 
new  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  then  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  partly  at  the  house  of  David  Hotchkiss,  Esq., 
where  the  love-feast  was  celebrated.*  This  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  first  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Windsor.  It 
was,  I  think,  soon  after  this  quarterly  meeting  that  the  soci- 
ety was  regularly  organized.     It  was  at  the  house  of  our 

*It  was  held  in  the  bar-room.    "William  Colbert  was  the  presiding 
elder.    That  part  of  Mr.  Colbert's  diary  which  covers  this  period  \&  ^^\iJ«- 
ing.    "We  find  him  in  December  following  hoVdmg  c\vx«it\,^xVj  vcv^^'Cvtv^  ^ 
Nosih  HoadJey'a,  in  Eandolph. 
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uncle,  Roswoll  Higley.  The  names  of  thosi*  \vh'»  j'ii.e: 
wvre  Mrs.  Mollv  Andrews,  wife  of  Levi  Anilpt-ws.  R.  - 
Ihmi  Stevens  and  his  wife,  our  parents,  FrnliTii-k  as: 
Iwhoda  Goodell.  and  nivself.  I  can  distinetlv  ri**"«)ll(\-t  a.'. 
tlicso.  and  am  not  certain  that  there  were  nnv  otht-rs  «!>• 
joined  at  that  time,  though  several  joineil  imt  h*uiz  a^**- 
ward,  as  our  cousin,  Isaac  TTigley,  Unele  jiiul  Aunt  Hid' J. 
and  William  Gurnsev.  Reuben  Stevens  and  witr.  who  b*: 
just  come  into  the  j>lace.  had  heen  Afetbodists  In  CiUii^-"^- 
cut.  !^^rs.  Andrews  too  had  been.  T  think,  eoniuvtini  w:*: 
the  ^[ethodists.  Our  lather  liad  been  edueated  a  <'ttnir»^ 
gaticjnalist  in  Connecticut,  but  T  do  not  know  that  h' 
had  been  a  Church  member,  though  a  relijjious  man.  <*ur 
mother  had  made  a  profession  with  the  ]3aptists  ii]  l>iitfh'* 
coimtv. 

**  Reuben  Stevens  was  appointed  class  lead i-r.  anii  with 
the  assistance  of  our  fatlier  conducted  nu»etinirs  when  rberv 
was  no  preaching.  The  meetings  were  removed  to  .V«ui 
IToadlev's.  Another  quarterlv  meetiiij'  was  h^'ld  at  h> 
house  in  \<n'embcr  or  December.  l^^Oi^. 

'•I  have  no  remembrance  of  <>///<■/•  than   MethMdist  ]»^:»'i.- 
ers  in  Windsor,  especially  in  Ran<lolpii.  wntil  aftrr  M»-**r^ 
Dunham  and   Leach  came   amoiii;  us  in    171M».       Mf«>. 
Hiisiincll,  Badger.  Andrews,  and  Willeston.  fnini  < '.'r:!:-''.- 
cut.  came  as  missionaries  at  an  early  date  fn»in  tlii-  <•■•.:"■ 
^rationalists  of  New   Knsland.     I  n-nii'mber  t«»  havi-  *.-.\-'. 
^fr.  Andrews   once  on  the   river  ab«»ve   Windsur   V:!!:ij  . 
and  Seth  Willeston  several  tjnu-s  in  Randolph.      Mr.  >o 
was  st^ttlcd    as    Presl)yterian    minister    at    tin*    \iii.t_'-  i   ' 
preachetl   statedly  there)  diirinL'  some  part   i»f  tin-  rii. -. 
<-hi<led   in  the  alM)vt*  sketeh.      1    remember    lii   ha\r    !.  i' 
mueh  of  a   Rreshyterian    ])reaeher  at  nr  near  (ireat  !'•  ■ 
eonnnonlv  called  'Major  Huek.*  said   to  havi-    bei-i:  a  j- 

■ 

and  useful  man.  ])ut    1  think   I  never  lii'ani  liiin.      I  am  '  ■ 
that   he  had   preached  in   Ranihdph  before   the    arri\al   ■ " 
Messrs.  l>\u\\v.\u\  vwvA  \a'VvOc\. 
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CANDOR    CIRCUIT. 

The  able  manner  in  which  Spencer  circuit  had  been 
served,  under  the  divine  blessing,  had  resulted  in  great  en- 
largement both  as  to  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the 
Church.  Candor  had  become  a  strong  point,  and  demanded 
more  ministerial  service  than  could  be  afforded  at  an  ap- 
pointment upon  the  circuit.  Accordingly  in  1834  it  was 
constituted  an  independent  charge,  and  that  good  man.  Gay- 
lord  Judd,  was  the  first  preacher  in  charge. 

The  following  account  of  the  rise  and  rapid  advancement 
of  the  society  in  Candor  is  communicated  by  Rev.  D.  C. 
Olmstead : 

"In  1826  Hiram  G.  Warner  and  William  D.  Overfield 
were  the  preachers  on  Spencer  circuit.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year,  at  what  has  since  been  known  as  'the  Red  School- 
house,'  two  miles  below  Candor  village,  the  first  revival 
under  the  auspices  of  Methodism  commenced.  Rev.  Thom- 
as Hewitt,  a  local  preacher,  long  and  familiarly  known  in 
this  region,  was  honored  of  God  as  a  main  instrument  in  the 
promotion  of  this  good  work.  Brother  Overfield  preached, 
Brother  Hewitt  exhorted  and  prayed,  and  so  powerfully 
did  the  Holy  Ghost  come  down  upon  the  people  that  some 
eight  persons  were  converted  the  first  evening.  The  work 
so  encouragingly  commenced  went  on  and  prevailed.  A 
class  was  soon  formed,  of  which  Moses  Darling,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  appointed  the  leader.  A  few  members  of  this 
class  continue  to  this  time,  but  the  greater  number  have 
fallen  asleep. 

"From  this  point  the  work  of  revival  extended  north- 
ward to  Candor  village,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
form  a  new  class  in  or  near  the  village.  This  was  done  by 
Brother  Hewitt,  at  the  house  of  Brother  Jared  Smith, 
where  the  Methodist  preachers  have  found  a  'prophet's 
chamber '  and  a  hearty  welcome  ever  since.  Brother  Hew- 
itt was  appointed  the  leader." 

In  1827  John  Griffing  and  Joseph  To^iiet^  «xA\w\^?^ 
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John  Griffing  and  Miles  H.  Graylord  were  the  preachers.  C 
men  of  mighty  tliith  and  prayer,  and  of  eminent  qiiali&» 
tions  for  usefulness.  Under  the  ministrations  «.»f  ihim 
faithful  servants  of  (iod,  all  of  whom  have  since  been  (silirt 
to  their  reward,  the  cause  of  Methodism  eon  tin  ud  ste*J- 
ily  to  prosper  in  Candor.  The  society  experienced  no  liaJe 
opposition  and  persecution  from  a  few  scoffers,  and  fr«t 
bigoted  professors  of  religion  as  well.  But,  like  the  ehii- 
dren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  "  the  more  they  afflicted  them  tat 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew." 

Candor  has  a  church  and  parsonage,  and  an  excellent 
membership.  Here  lived  from  the  commencement  of  the 
station,  and  here  died,  the  Rev.  Gaylord  Judd,  one  of  the 
most  pure-minded  and  unexceptionable  Christian  niinisten 
of. modem  times.  Ilis  death  is  reported  in  the  Minutes  fJir 
the  vear  1859.  He  died  on  his  knees  while  eniraiied  ic 
family  prayer,  a  mode  of  dying  which  ho  would  doubiJe* 
have  selected  if  he  had  had  his  choice. 

BARTON    CIRCUIT. 

The  following  account  of  Barton  circuit  is  comraunioated 
bv  Rev.  N.S.  Dcwitt: 

*•  Barton  eircMiit  was  formed  in  1n'20  fn.»ni   territ-TV  on:- 

m 

l)raced  within  the  IxhukIs  of  8j>enoer  charL't*.  !i»r  tin-  i'S|»»-ciA: 
accoinniodaliou  of  [lev.  Jf»hn  Grilliii'jj.  Jle  had  laJM'rr«l  l>rz 
in  t\h'.  reguhir  itinerant  work  and  hat!  surtiTed  iinK-h.  T.v 
advaneinir  infirmities  of  a^e  rendered  it  proper  that  hi-  :i«.'i 
of  labor  shoulil  be  a  littli'  nn.n'e  eireuniserih«'d  tJui!:  :!.  ti- 
days  of  his  larly  vi«ror.  Besitles,  hi*  liad  purriia^'l  a  si..j,'.'. 
farm  on  tlie  Wfst  hank  of  the  Sus«|uehaiina,  a  sh'-rt  di-t-iri'V 
lielow  thi*  villair«"  of  ( )\veiro,  on  whieh  his  familv  was  l4HMr»ii. 
and  it  wonlil  l>»'  convonir'nt  that  his  fii-hl  of  Ial»-tr  .••htMiM  t- 
i'onti<rnous  to  his  liunn*.  Aceoplingly  Bar(>iii  eiroiiit  \*a* 
formi'il,  embrai-inif  all  the  rerrit(»rv  on  th«*  wrst  b:nik  i-f'the 
iSusqui'lianna  fi-om  <)u\''£«)  to  Athens,  tlieinv  up  th«'  Cb*^ 
jnun*:  VaUev  U)  V^Wwa.  'Y\v\s  VvvXvwn  \\\  ^^^^c**.  4aLV«  w** 
reirarded  as  a  swvjlW  v:\rvi\\\X. — ^vsXvcvvj^x.  ^  *\aM\v>\\.    >Nx.V: 
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humorously  styled  it  his  '  tufnip^pat^h,'*  Ihis  circuit  has 
been  repeatedly  divided  and:  eirciiinsca^ibted  until  it  contains 
but  five  appointments,  known  respectively  as  Barton,  Ellis 
town,  Smithborough,  Taylor's  Settlement,  and  Oak  Hill. 
The  history  of  the  societies'*' at  these  places  will  carry  us 
back  to  a  period  considerably  a«it6ri6r  to  the  time  when  they 
became  a  part  of  the  Baftoh'dii'cuit. 

"  The  society  at  Ellistown  was  formed  by  Frederic  Stier 
and  Timothy  Lee,  in  1805.  ^  'It  was  the  result  of  a  general 
revival  of  religion  which  sW^pt  along  that  portion  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley  under  the  labol-s  of  these  men  of  God.  The 
class  originally  consisted  of  nine  members :  John  Hannah  and  . 
wife,  Luke  Saunders  and  wife,  Ebenezer  Ellis  and  wife, 
Samuel  Ellis  and  wife,  and  Sarah  Bingham.  Samuel  Ellis 
was  appointed  leader,  and  continued  in  this  relation  mapy 
years.  John  Hannah  was  a  marked  character  in  this  little 
band.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  obtained  religion 
among  the  Methodists,  and  became  a  devoted  and  hearty 
supporter  of  this  form  of  Christianity.  For  many  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  class  his  house  was  the  preach- 
ing place  of  the  neighborhood.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  his  remains  sleep  in 
ihe  rear  of  the  Ellistown  Church.  His  numerous  family 
are  now  mostly  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

"The  Society  at  Barton  was  organized,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  ascertain,  cotemporaneously  with  that  at  Ellistown,  and 
by  the  same  men.  Among  its  early  friends  and  members 
may  be  named,  Mr.  J.  Bensley,  who  died  some  years 
since;  Mr.  Mills,  also  dead;  Nathan  Smith  and  Gilbert 
Smith,  still  living  in  extreme  old  age. 

"  A  class  was  organized  some  two  miles  east  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  village  of  Smithborough  rising  of  fifty  years 
since.  For  many  years  the  only  preaching  place  was  a 
'  private  dwelling.  The  house  of  Mr.  S.  Light  was  the  place 
where  the  ark  of  God  long  rested.  ^ubs^c^eaVX."^  Xjftfcxsjev^- 
borhood  school-house  was  used  as  a  "pVacfe  o^  ^ox^oii:^*    ^5^^ 
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later  a  meeting-house  was  built,  which  was  owned  joiatlT 
by  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations^  and  occupitJ 
by  each  on  alternate  Sabbaths.  Mrs.  Amy  Brooks.  wl» 
was  a  member  of  the  first  class  formed  in  the  vicinitv»i 

m 

Smithborough,  was  gathered  to  her  final  rest  about  a  \tu 
since,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Sbo  **» 
a  Methodist  of  the  primitive  stamp,  often  traveling  the  tit- 
tance  of  thirty  and  forty  miles  on  horseback  to  attccJ 
quarterly  meetings.  She  often  went  as  far  as  Oxtonl.  N.  Y. 
Her  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks,  and  his  excellent  taiuilv. 
still  remain  at  Smithborough,  and  are  the  principal  suj^p'.t- 
ers  of  Methodism  in  the  place.  Father  Boiihani,  wJi«i  lu5 
held  the  post  of  class-leader  at  Smithborou«jih  lor  thi*  1*4 
forty  years,  is  still  alive,  though  bending  beneath  tho  wi-iirht 
of  age  and  infirmity.  Though  his  mind  is  much  cluUiii-^L 
he  often  si)eaks  with  great  interest  •  of  a  rornarkabw 
revival  of  religion  which  swept  along  tho  Susqufhaiuu 
Valley  some  forty  yeiirs  since,  which  caused  the  stoutest 
sumers  to  bend  before  the  power  of  truth  as  lH>nds  the 
sturdy  oak  in  the  midst  of  a  gale.-  Tiiese  old  ^ fi*! hi « lists 
are  passing  away,  and  will  soon  be  gone.  It  is  Wf!l  i** 
obtain  from  them  all  the  information  respecting  the  var!v 
history  of  our  Church  that  they  are  able  to  give.  It  is  vn^nh 
preserving,  and  will  st)on  pass  beyond  our  reach." 

XICHOLS    Clltf  TTT. 

Nichols  is  a  township  in  Tioga  ct:)unty,  X.  Y..  lyini:  "H 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Susquelianna,  ton  miles  h%\ -v 
Owego.  It  emln-aces  the  Mauhontcnvango  Flats.  *if  l!i.i;j.T 
notoriety.  Here  Daniel  Shoemaker  and  Jud^e  0»r\fll  •m- 
tied  in  an  early  day.  ShiKMuaker  married  a  M*I)..wrii. 
sister  to  Daniel  and  lio])ert,  mentioni-d  in  his  ji.uniai  ^-v 
!Mr.  Colbert,  who  foun<l  one  on  the  Chemung,  an«i  the  i»ibrr  ;i- 
tlie  head  of  the  Cayuija  Lake.  Judge  Coryell  was  an  ••rliivr 
ill  the.  IJevolntionary  war,  and  was  a  man  of  talents  ^lA 
high  slauiUw^;.  TW  Cv^ynvW  v!a\^ ^\\qv\w^Vlv\  <*43A\vLW.-ti  fmalN 
became  i'u\\sUH\  \\\  \W'  \\\Vv-yv.»s\s  vn'^  >\.v^NNi\v>^\^\w. -m^s.  %«n«-^ 
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individuals  from  each  family  became  devoted  Christians  and 
very  useful  members  of  the  Church.  Rev.  V.  M.  Coryell 
is  a  son  of  the  judge.  William  Colbert,  who  organized 
Tioga  circuit  in  1792-3,  extended  his  labors  to  this  looiility. 

It  is  said  that  Valentine  Cook  and  John  Broadhoad 
preached  in  this  place  in  1795,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  society  formed  here  until  1819.  The  class  was  formed 
by  John  Griffing,  and  consisted  of  four  persons :  Elijah 
Shoemaker  and  his  wife,  Daniel  M'D.  Shoemaker,  and  Ann 
Shoemaker.*  An  appointment  was  established  there  and 
was  taken  into  the  Wyalusing  circuit,  to  which  it  continued 
to  be  attached  until  it  became  an  independent  charge  in 
1835. 

Among  the  older  class  of  preachers  who  bestowed  much 
labor  upon  this  place,  and  whose  labors  were  greatly  blessed, 
are  Griffing,  Bibbins,  Agard,  and  Judd. 

A  church  was  erected  near  Coryell's  in  1823,  which  is 
called  Asbury  Chapel — the  first  new  church  built  and  fin- 
ished, and  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Methodists,  within 
the  present  bounds  of  the  Wyoming  Conference. 

Here,  in  1825,  Eev,  Horace  Agard  made  his  earthly  home, 
and  here  are  deposited  his  earthly  remains.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  purity  of  character,  of  extensive  information,  and  of 
fine  talents.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1819,  was  an  effective  preacher  for  nineteen  years, 
and  for  eleven  of  these  years  held  the  office  of  presiding 
elder.  He  was  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  thorough  theolo- 
gian, and  an  unexceptionable  Christian.  He  could  be  trusted ; 
he  never  deserted  the  post  of  duty,  never  shrank  from 
responsibility,  never  forsook  a  friend.  He  was  untiring  in 
labor,  and  saw  much  success.  The  whole  of  his  ministerial 
life,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  was  spent  within  the 
present  bounds  of  the  Wyoming  Conference,  and  wherever 
he  labored  he  enjoyed  the  affections,  confidence,  and  respeot 
of  the  people.  His  modest  and  dignified  deportment  fle(5Ured 
him  a  passport  to  the  best  families  and  the  Kumt  <il^^58kWV. 

*  CbfDfBOTucation  frovnRcrv.  ().  Xllvn«t!\\. 
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cinrl'-s  of  .s<'x;iety  wherever  he  sojourned,  and  wbe?«  be  mu 
th*;  best  known  he  was  most  esteeme«i 

Mnr(\  servie/;  and  exposure  nnallv  imiiaired  the  ciT-nstnu- 
lion  of  oup  old  friend,  and  in  1%3S.  with  sreat  reiucucc^.  be 
ask^d  for  and  received  a  superannuated  relation.  Reliu- 
tion  hroMjfht  no  relief  to  his  failing  phvsioal  svstem.  A 
partial  paralysis,  followed  by  a  derangement  of  the  nerrc* 
syst<;rn.  o<'-easi<'»ned  a  decline  of  his  mental  vigi^r  and  a  ifr- 
j>ression  of  spirits,  and  for  some  two  years  he  indulscil  2 
th<5  most  jrloomy  forebodings  with  regard  to  his  etrnal 
state.  \o  ntasoninjr  on  the  part  of  his  friends  c*:iuld  rallj 
him.  Two  days  Vicfore  his  death  his  gloomy  apprebenskcs 
all  vanished, and  he  exclaimed:  "Praise  the  Loni!''  -Glorr 
Up  (ji()<i !"     "  Jesus  is  precious  I"     "  Precious  Saviour  f 

'•^  I'll  pruisG  him  while  he  lends  mc  breath. 
Ami  when  uiy  voice  is  lost  in  death 
I 'raise  ahttU  employ  my  nobler  powera.'' 

On  (lin«'n*nt  occasions  he  uttered  the  Allowing  triuniphan: 
exclamations:  "I  see  he|iven  open  before  me  I"  "I  juc 
on  sparks  of  dazzliuf^  light,  which  are  untiiinmed  bv  tiir 
f^azf !"  '-Yes,  !  shall  ^o  to  heaven!"'  ''O  the  pn-si-f-'r* 
It  is  worth  a  whole-  lift*  of  toil.  Glory  to  G<hJ  !  irl'-rv  :■ 
(ilod  !"  '•  h»'aiitirul !  l)oautiful !  beautiful !"  His  last  «-■.-:* 
wrn^ :  ''Ain«Mi!  halleluiah!  halle — !''  On  tht*  last  tr- 
um pliant,  exclamation  the  [)()\vor  of  utteranct*  failud.  an-i  h- 
was  removed  to  tin*  world  of  the  blessed  t«>  coinpK'tc  :'.. 
»'  Mark  th«^  ])erfeet.  man  and  behold  the  upright,  tor  the  r!.i 
of  that,  man  is  [)eaee.'' 

CAUOLINE    C'lRCriT. 

'I'he  l*ev.  Lorin«'  (irant  informed  us  that  the  oldest  ap- 
point meiit  in  this  chartre  is  Kawson^s  school- house.  Best 
and  Kimlierlin,  the  pn-achers  on  Tioga  circuit.  proa«*htfd 
there  an«l  I'oriiu-d  a  sJK-iety  in  ISOS.  In  18Ch»  Mr.  Grant 
pn'aehed  \\u've  \\\vv\svA\'.  W^w*  \\v-  W\\\^  iv\V\\\  C-icitting.  then 
a  local    i>rei\c\\v.'V.     'VW  ^Vvi\\\o*iI\>aX&  *^aX\Kx<ssdL  >^cgi^i^  '^fc 
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neighboring  settlements  belonged  here;  Mrs.  Lucas  at 
Berkshire,  and  the  Whitings  on  Whiting  Hill ;  Eleazer 
Valentine,  and  others. 

Caroline  circuit  first  appears  upon  the  Minutes  in  1821, 
Benjamin  Landon,  preacher.  The  two  following  years  it 
was  connected  with  Ithaca.  In  1822  Fitch  Reed  and  Dana 
Fox,  and  in  1823  Loring  Grant  and  William  W.  Rundell, 
were  the  preachers.  In  1824  Caroline  was  a  separate 
charge  ;  Loring  Grant  and  John  Wiley  were  the  preachers. 
The  charge  then  embraced  Caroline,  Slatersville,  Speedsville, 
Jenks's,  Berkshire,  Newark,  Richford,  and  several  minor 
appointments. 

During  the  conference  year  of  1824  a  camp- meeting  was 
held  in  Caroline,  which  was  very  successful.  Some  appre- 
hended a  failure,  but  God  was  present  from  the  beginning.  A 
goodly  number  of  awakened  persons  presented  themselves 
as  subjects  of  prayer  in  the  intervals  of  preaching.  Num- 
bers were  soon  powerfully  converted  and  praised  God  aloud. 
The  congregation  was  perfectly  orderly,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  opposition.  The  prejudices  which  had  existed 
against  the  camp-meetings  were  demolished,  and  all  felt 
that  God  was  evidently  present  to  bless  his  people.  At 
the  conclusion  between  thirty  and  forty  professed  to  have 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price  during  the  meeting.  A 
blessed  influence  went  out  from  this  meeting,  and  a  revival 
of  religion  extended  to  several  parts  of  the  circuit. 

SPEEDSVILLBi. 

The  following  is  communicated  by  Rev.  R.  Van  Valken- 
burg  for  the  present  work  : 

"  A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  this  now  beautiful 
rural  district  was  one  unbroken  wilderness,  where  the 
savage  roamed  in  sullen  and  solitary  pride,  and  nought 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  scream  of  the  panther  or  howl  or 
the  wolf,  excepting  when  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
crack  of  the  hunter's  rifle,  or  the  rustlvo:^  oi!  \3afe\ssw5ask 
through  the  forests. 
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"  But  soon  the  sound  of  the  pioneers  ax  and  the  crash  d 
falling  trt*es  were  heard,  and  the  mighty  forest  vanished 
away  as  by  magic;  beautiful  cottages  were  erected  anddi^ 
here  and  there  the  landscape,  and  now  there  is  to  be  I'^oii-j 
all  the  arts  and  luxuries  that  accompany  the  highest  stage 
of  human  refuiemcnt, 

"  But  no  sooner  had  the  hardy  pioneers  entered  this  regi'i* 
than  the  ^lethodist  itinerant  found  his  wav  anions  th-ris. 
and  began  his  mission  of  love  and  mercy,  pri»elainiir*ir  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  A  few  were  e«.»nveried.  tu; 
there  was  no  societv  formed  till  1821,  when  ISev.  Ben- 
jamiu  Laud<jn  and  Caleb  Kendall  came  and  preaeht^i  at 
Caroline  Centre,  and  formed  a  class  of  about  twt-lvo  mt-m- 
bers,  and  attached  them  to  Ithaca.  Ji>hn  James  !>pi-e«.i  ^d 
wife,  Martha  Nicholson,  William  Jackstm.  widi»w  Ri«A. 
Jeremiah  Kinney,  John  Kinney  and  wife,  and  Mary  C-ie. 
were  among  the  first  members.  John  Janies  SjXf.ii  wi* 
the  leader.  ]\[ost  of  this  number  have  gone  t«»  j«»in  the 
Church  triumphant  above,  others  are  in  distant  laiiils.  and 
there  is  not  a  sinjrle  member  now  belonuini'  t<»  the  s-vivTv 
tliat  lirst  joined  it.  The  next  year  there  was  a  n-viva!.  a::-i 
a  irooillv  number  added  to  tlie  Church;  but  thev  arv  il 
<:one  I'xcept  one,  that  is,  Calvin  Clark,  a  voneraMe  :a:>-: 
in  Israel,  who  yet  remains  among  us  to  blt-ss  the  i  hur.-c 
and  the  world. 

"The  (•i»rner-stone  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  t'hur.':.  *: 
Caroline  Centn*  was  laid  bv  Dana  Fox  in  1S"2"2.  ai:i  ::.r 
wi«rk  ]»n»Lrresst-d  until  the  house  was  so  far  eiinipUv-J  :Li: 
it  was  neeiipied  t\)r  a  place  of  worship,  but  it  wa>  !>■■•. r 
finished  or  dedicated.  The  place  has  been  blest  wi:h  a 
nunilK-r  of  revivals,  but  at  present  there  an*  unly  twi!::\- 
tive  in  societv,  manv  havinjj  died,  and  others  removt^>i  !»• 
ilistant  lands.*' 

BERKSHIRE   STATION". 

In    lb27    Jaiwes  Y».viWx   'j.w^  Qh\nV>tv\  ^Mdd   were  the 
preat-hers  ou  CatoWvw*  mevvvx.    Vv\\^''^\5fcNi^'iti«^  n^^i^ 
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stituted  an  independent  station,  and  Gaylord  Judd  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  it.  The  following  facts  are  com- 
municated by  Rev.  R.  S.  Rose : 

"  The  Methodist  preachers  commenced  preaching  at  Berk- 
shire about  the  year  1809.  A  Methodist  class  was  formed 
about  the  same  time,  and  there  has  been  a  class  and  preach- 
ing ever  since. 

"  A  Mr.  Heman  Smith  was  leader  for  a  time,  and  then 
Samuel  Smith  was  leader  for  many  years ;  but  both  of  them 
long  since  departed  this  life  in  peace. 

"  The  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Berkshire  were  mostly 
from  New  England.  As  Methodism  began  to  grow  and 
prosper,  it  met  with  opposition  and  persecution  from  the 
Congregational  society.  They  considered  the  Methodists 
as  intruders,  and  consequently  assailed  their  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  members  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

"  A  Rev.  Mr.  Osborn  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  missionary,  perhaps,  for  some  years  along  in 
1808-9-10,  etc. 

"  When  the  Methodist  itinerant  was  coming  to  fill  his  ' 
appointment,  Mr.  Osborn  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  some 
distance  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  ride  in  his  company,  that 
he  might  abuse  him.  He  asked  questions  like  this:  'Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  be  going  about  the  country  living  on 
the  people,  teaching  such  and  such  doctrines?'  Mr.  Osborn, 
after  being  convinced  of  his  wrong,  confessed  his  abusive 
treatment,  as  described  to  Brother  Wm.  Whiting  and 
others. 

"  But  Mr.  Osborn's  becoming  convinced  of  his  wrong  and 
confessing  it  did  not  counteract  the  poison  that  in  some  way 
was  diffused  in  some  of  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
A  Captain  Leonard,  on  being  asked  by  his  boys  on  Sabbath  if 
tlicy  might  go  to  Methodist  meeting,  replied:  'There  are  the 
hoes,  and  you  may  take  them  and  go  into  the  field  to 
hoeing;  but  you  cannot  go  to  Methodist  meeting.' 

"  A  Mr.  Manning,  of  Middlefield,  observed  he  knew  tha 
Methodists  were  a  crazy  set,  for  \\e  vjaa  VwoVvcv^  \si  '^'^ 
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throwing  down  about  twenty  rods  of  old  log  fence  hunting 
for  the  Saviour." 

Rev.  Fitch  Reed  vrns  stationed  on  Ithaca  and  Camliiw 
in  1822,  and  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  who  made  a 
viTv  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  staid  pt-oplt-  tr' 
l]orkshire.  Under  his  ministry  several  influential  faniiii«-« 
wore  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Methodism,  amon;ur  wh'-m 
was  the  family  of  Collins.  In  1824  we  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  the  old  school-house,  and  then  the  interest  was 
high  in  favor  of  our  doctrines  and  usages,  lievs.  L.  <.traiJt 
and  J.  Wiley  were  the  ])reacher8  on  Caroline  eircuit.  whi-.-h 
then  emhraced  Berkshire. 

"The  Methodist  meeting-house  was  commenceil  in  ^r 
al)out  the  year  1823.  When  Brother  Joseph  Belcher  o»'ta- 
nienced  circulating  a  subscription  for  it,  an  i»ld  Mrs.  \Val«Jo 
observed :  'If  you  will  build  a  meethig-honse  for  the  MrthtiJ- 
ists,  I  wish  ye  would  set  it  on  Methodist  hill.'  This  is  but 
an  index  to  the  spirit  that  existed  as  to  the  house. 

"  The  house  remained  unfinished  for  some  five  or  sii 
"vears.  Then  Brothers  E.  Scott  and  J.  Belcher  t«K»k  it  in 
hand,  and  com])leted  it  at  an  expense  of  about  one  lhi»ii>ar.'i 
dollars  above  the  regular  subscription.  The  first  «piarN-rIy 
meeting  held  in  the  house  was  probably  September  21. 1>2'.*.'* 


CHAPTER  III. 

O  I.  1)     O  K  N   K  S  E  K  . 

CAZKNOVIA. 


Tuf:  first  principal   of  the  (  azcnovia  seniinarv  was  \l»v, 

Naihan'u'l  i*nrtt  r,  a  vnuni;  mini  of  good  niucatitm.  p]«-.i'»lr.:: 

m.-uuKTs.   and   a    thnnmirh    a(-<|naintan<>('   with    Mcth'Np.M... 

I  it'  oftrU  ]>\'i';u'\\v'A  \\v  \\\v»  sv'WxwvAV X  AY^^^v-V . '.vwl  -A**  a  ^iri'.ii'fl'  r 

attraeted  irmeivvV  \\\.Xv\\^V>^^  \  vv\\v\  \v.^  v\y\v\v\v":   \\\%\  vax^vx-,.. 
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both  as  principal  of  the  seminary  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  made  favorable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Cazenovia  in  relation  to  Methodism.  Up  to  this 
point  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been  considered 
by  the  respectables  of  this  village  as  a  Church  for  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant.  Now  public  sentiment  was  l^apidly  un- 
dergoing a  revolution  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Porter  married  into  a  respectable  family  of  the 
place,  which  very  much  strengthened  his  influence.  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Smith  (late  President  Smith,  of  Middletown) 
was  employed  as  a  teacher.  His  learning  and  talents  as  an 
instructor,  correct  habits,  and  gentlemanly  bearing  procured 
him  universal  respect.  He  also  married  into  one  of  the 
best  families  in  town,  and  with  results  similar  to  those 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Porter.  Their  ladies 
both  united  with  our  Church,  and  became  heartily  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Methodism. 

Several  respectable  families  soon  became  connected  with 
our  society,  and  gave  it  their  hearty  support.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  David  B.  Janson,  Esq.,  and  his  wife; 
Doctor  Josiah  Natton  and  his  wife;  Doctor  Wright,  and 
others. 

The  duties  of  Mr.  Porter  in  the  school  were  so  onerous 
as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  preach  regularly  in 
the  chapel  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  hence 
the  little  society  began  to  contemplate  an  application  to  the 
conference  for  a  preacher  to  reside  among  them,  whose  only 
business  should  be  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people  who  might  be  disposed  to  wait  upon  his  ministry. 

In  1825  the  Rev.  Fitch  Reed  was  stationed  in  Cazenovia. 
The  society  was  feeble  and  the  support  small ;  but  Mr.  Reed 
soon  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  gained  a 
large  share  of  public  confidence.  The  seminary  chapel  was 
his  preaching  place,  and  he  there  had,  embracing  the  stu- 
dents, a  congregation  highly  respectable  both  for  numbers 
and  intelligence.  In  the  Advocate  for  October  7, 1826,  Mr. 
Reed  writes : 
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"The  Lord  has  graciously  visited  this  place,  and  filled 
the  hearts  of  his  people  with  gladness.  A  good  work  fau 
!)oen  gradually  progressing  for  some  weeks  past.  As  the 
^'onfcronce  located  our  seminary  in  this  village,  our  friend* 
have  long  felt  a  peculiar  anxiety  that  the  eauso  of  religif* 
.'.night  prosper,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  literary  establisb- 
inent.  Their  many  prayers  liavc  been  answered,  and  Go! 
is  enlarging  the  borders  of  Zion.  The  society  in  this  pl*» 
consisted  of  twenty-four  when  I  came  hero,  and  wt*  cy* 
have  about  sovonty ;  and  more  or  less  are  uniting  with  u* 
nearlv  everv  Sabbath.  Our  younj'  brethren,  students  in 
the  seminary,  have  been  rendered  a  peculiar  blessing  to  th»» 
people  by  their  fervent  prayers  and  godly  examples.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  have  given  evidence  of  a  CTaoi'-HU 
change,  and  many  others  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved." 

AUnVKX. 

1828.  Rev.  Manlv  Tooker  writes  to  the  Christian  Advi»- 
cate  and  Journal,  February  13 : 

''The  Lord  has  recently  made  bare  his  arm  in  thi* 
hitherto  afllicted  and  unfortunate  station.  In  cntt-rinir  ui--' 
the  duties  of  my  charge  in  this  place  (July.  lJ**'2«»)  th*-  >:.!*• 
of  alFaii's  ])rcsente(l  a  most  i^loomy  aspect.  TIil*  siN-i.-*;. 
had  snlfertMl  much  in  consc^iumce  of  the  a{M».>TaNy  .■:" 
s(»Mic  ot*  its  most  ])roMiinent  members,  which.  !•  11:1  ■•.•;•.'■ 
with  the  embarrasse<l  and  unHnished  state  i»f  tin-  li-i^'. 
serve*!  to  de|)rcss  niy  spirits,  and  scatter  tli«»ni«»  ■'\»r 
tlie  (les<»lated  field  of  mv  lab«)rs.  Tri  extricate  th«'  Cijiir-.T 
from  a  considerable  deht,  and  to  linish  the  iii-u«»r  >■:* 
worsliij),  \vlii<'li  had  Iain  waste  \\)r  several  yi»ars.  wrr- 
oKii'cts  which,  in  their  hearing  upnn  our  future  suovss  it> 
j'i'ared  indispensahle.  Alter  makinir  si'\erai  misikve^^fil 
elloi'ts  to  enlist  sniih'  ]K-r>«'n  tor  this  iii:erpri?»e  wlin  c«iuld 
tnily  feel  its  iniportanee.  an«l  \vin»  eonhl  ai*c(ini]iiish  il 
without    ^)ve\u»lu*v*  1*^  •  vlw  nwa-vI  **f  tUf   I.m-.i,'   wo    Wfiv  in 

dnlll)t     \nl-    SumC   VXUVV    WWV.VY    wX-'-VX    A\\\  vo-AYVVSCvAX 
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to  be  feared,  or  joy  and  prosperity  hoped  for.  Necessity 
having  -been  laid  on  me,  I  have  not  whereof  to  glory  in  say- 
ing that,  at  an  expense  of  labor  and  anxiety  more  than  equal 
to  my  health,  our  chapel  was  completed  in  a  style  of  simple 
elegance,  and  dedicated  to  God  on  Sunday,  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1827. 

"Afler  addressing  the  congregation  on  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  27,  from  1  Kings  xviii,  21,  'How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  V  we  called  for  such  as  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Lord's  service  to  approach  the  newly  erected  altar, 
where  the  people  of  God  would  join  in  solemn  prayer  for 
his  -pardoning  mercy.  In  a  few  moments  the  altar  was 
thronged,  and  before  the  meeting  closed  three  professed  to 
have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  remission  of 
sins.  On  Thursday  evening  following  four  more  were 
added  to  the  number  of  the  justified,  and  many  are  now 
anxiously  inquiring,  'What  must  we  dof  We  have  re- 
ceived thirteen  to  probationary  membership  who  have  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ,  and  who  are  earnestly  waiting  for 
greater  displays  of  the  power  of  God  among  us.  Let  all 
who  '  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem'  be  joyful  in  their  King." 

REVIVALS    AND   ENLARJ&EMENT. 

From  the  year  1824  to  1828,  inclusive,  was  a  period  of 
great  spiritual  enlargement  within  our  territory.  The  old 
Genesee  district  embraced  the  territory  which,  in  1828,  was 
divided  between  Genesee,  Ontario,  Chenango,  Oneiia,  Black 
River,  and  Pottsdam  districts,  and  a  part  of  Susquehanna. 
During  the  period  above  alluded  to  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  long  years  became  more  fully  developed  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  and  the  fruits  of  recent  labors  were  unusually 
abundant.  These  years  were  characterized  by  wonderful 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  numerous  com'^ersions,  and, 
consequently,  the  multiplication  of  circuits  and  stations. 
We  can  only  occupy  space  for  a  few  bp«^*  •«» 

to  those  we  have  already  ghr 
this  position. 

Etuty  Utthodiua. 
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In  the  summer  of  1826  a  great  revival  occurred  in  IthacJi 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Sabin.  Tbi^  wofk 
commenced  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Asbury,  Cayuga  cireuit 
and  went  on  with  great  power,  as  related  by  Mr.  Sabbi 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  may  be  fumA 
in  Burritt's  History. 

The  following  paragraph,  copied  from  a  communicati*^ 
from  Rev.-  Horace  Agard,  is  a  brief  and  comprfhensiTe 
review  of  the  work  and  the  power  with  which  it  was  carried 
forward : 

"  At  our  quarterly  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  and  Stb- 
bath  of  this  month,  we  think  that  at  least  twentv-five  (*yaiA 
peace  with  God  in  two  days  in  our  society  alone.  It 
appeared  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  descended  on  the  con- 
gregation of  the  saints,  while  weeping  penitents  in  grea: 
numbers  crowded  to  the  altar  for  prayer.  Their  ounvif. 
tions  were  generally  deep  and  rational,  and  their  convfrsi^c* 
clear  and  free  from  enthusiasm.  On  the  fourth  dav  nf  thi* 
month  one  hundred  and  sixty  joined  the  Metho^Jist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  thirty-nine  the  Presbyterian.  This  w.cs 
is  glorious  indwd." 

In  August,  1827,  a  camp-meeting  was  hi*ld  in  Danhy.  un-i-r 
tht'  direction  of  the  presiding  elder,  aided  by  the  prtMrh».>aT  i 
leading  iiienibors  of  the  Ithaca  charge.  Tlie  revival  iiilth-iJ 
Jiad  attained  great  notoriety,  and  a  large  gathering  fp«!:i  .i.. 
])arts  of  the  country  was  the  result. 

Tliis  cainp-nieeting  had  more  of  art  an<l  rxtenial  eiTr.tV^ 
about  it  than  had  then  been  common  at  mortinirs  **fx\w  *- ^ 
in  the  intcri(M\  It  was  withal  a  vcrv  sucvessful  «;er*irj. 
AVe  were  present,  and  distinctly  reeoilei't  the  jrn-.it  etf--:* 
on  the  stand.  ITiere  were  ])rosent  throe  jiresidinu  iii'-^ 
and  one  who  had  retired  from  tlu^  field  at  ihe  jin-it-i-'J 
e(»nferenee.  'The  great  etlbrts  of  the  oecasinn  wi-re  a  s%t::.-  - 
bv  Uev.  Hobert  Bureh  and  one  })V  llev.  (iiMiptre  liar- 
Tliese  serni<)n  s  produced  «leep  inipressiiihs.  It  is  atV«-« '  ■  J 
to  tliink  ibat  n  »*'ay\\  v\\\  \W  y^^'^v^Wt*  >k\v^  v^^xVk  w  ^ar:  ..»:  ti> 
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Abner  Chase,  George- Grary,  Benjamin  Sabin,  John  Griffing, 
Dennison  Smith,  Dr.  Bartlett,  James  Kelsey,  Gay  lord  Judd, 
Joseph  Tower,  and  perhaps  others. 

A  oommunication  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  from  Eev. 
Gopdwin  Stoddard,  presiding  elder  of  the  Genesee  District, 
dated  February  9,  1825,  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  work 
of  God  in  this  district : 

"  Our  affairs  at  Rochester  are  much  more  favorable  than 
formerly,  and  several  have  been  recently  converted  and  added 
to  our  Church  in  that  place.  On  Sweden  and  Batavia  circuits 
we  have  some  happy  revivals,  and  also  on  Perry  and  Gen- 
eseo,  especially  in  Geneseo  village.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
a  single  circuit  in  the  district  but  has  had  more  or  less 
converted,  and  appearances  of  revivals  commencing." 

Letters  from  Rev.  Asa  Abel,  presiding  elder  of  this  dis- 
trict, written  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  in 
November,  1827,  and  March,  1828,  contain  encouraging 
accounts  of  revivals,  and  increased  attention  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  tract  interests  upon  the  district. 

Rev.  Z.  Paddock  writes  from  Rochester,  under  date  of 
January  9,  1828,  cheering  intelligence  from  that  rapidly 
rising  town.  He  states  that  under  his  predecessor.  Rev 
John  Dempster,  "  the  number  of  penitents  became  so  great 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  room  for  them  to  kneel  at  the 
altar.  The  work  went  on  with  great  power  until  some  time 
in  the  spring.  Before  conference  not  far  from  two  hundred 
members  were  added  to  the  Churdi  as  the  fruit  of  the 
revival." 

Mr,  Paddock  further  says :  "  Every  week  since  conference 
has  witnessed  the  conversion  of  some  immortal  souls." 

A  communication  from  Ontario  district  to  the  Methodist 
Magazine  by  Rev.  Abner  Chase,  the  presiding  elder,  dated 
July  1,  1824,  bears  cheering  tidings.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

"  But  we  have  the  greatest  and  best  news  from  Lyons 
circuit.     Brother  Sabin,  the  preacbex  m  dtf«%<i  q1  ^^  ^n:^- 
cuit,   writes  as  foUovfs :    '  We  have  on  \)Kva   ^\t^\x\^  "^"^^ 
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chapels  and  one  parsonage,  thirty  classes  and  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Some  of  them  were  among  the  first- 
fruits  unto  God  under  the  labors  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  in 
Europe;  others  the  first-fi^uits  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  them  we  yet  discover  many  lively  traits  of  that 
pure  love  and  zeal  which  characterized  those  holy  men  and 
ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  How  many  have  been  converted  cannot  now  be  easily 
ascertained.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  have  joined  the 
different  societies  on  the  circuit  the  present  year.  The 
work  has  been  gradually  progressing  for  eight  or  ten 
months ;  perhaps  the  seed  sown  years  ago  by  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  is  now  springing  up  and  ripening.  Indeed,  we 
have  been  all  the  year  harvesting,  and  are  yet  in  the  midst 
of  the  harvest,  and  who  can  telt^hat  the  Lord  will  yet  do 
while  his  people  pray  and  believe !" 

In  1827  Mr.  Chase  gives  an  account  of  revivals  at  the 
Sulphur  Springs,  Palmyra,  Penn  Yan,  Ulysses,  and  gen- 
erally upon  the  district. 

The  Oneida  District  shared  in  the  reviving  influences 
of  this  period.  A  letter  from  Rev.  Joseph  Baker,  dated 
Camden,. February  11,  1825,  speaking  of  a  revival  in  that 
place,  says : 

"  This  glorious  work  commenced  last  June,  at  a  camp- 
meeting  held  in  this  town,  when  about  thirty  professed  a 
saving  change,  and  many  others  were  deeply  awakened. 
A  number  of  the  converts  belonging  to  Camden  Carried  the 
holy  fire  to  that  town,  and  in  a  few  days  an  awful  solem- 
nity was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  old  and  young, 
and  scarcely  a  meeting  was  held  in  Camden  for  months 
afterward  without  some  instances  of  awakenings  or  conver- 
sion in  our  congregations." 

In  a  letter  from  Rev.  Charles  Giles,  dated  New  York 
Mills,  March  26,  1827,  we  have  the  following  encouraging 
account : 

'•A  i)owcrful  work  of  the  Lord  is  now  going  on  at  this 
place.      A  great  engagedness  of  soul  has  been  maniloste*i 
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• 

in  the  church  during  the  winter,  and  an  unusual  solemnity 
has  pervaded  the  congr^ation  for  some  time  past  On  the 
day  of  our  quarterly  fast  the  cloud  broke  and  sinners  be- 
gan to  cry  for  mercy.  The  quarterly  meeting  coming  at 
this  favorable  time  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  All  the  exercises  were  remarkably  moving, 
and  tended  to  increase  the  excitement.  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evening  sinners  were  crying  for  mercy  around  the  altar, 
and  a  number  found  peace.  Our  meetings  are  attended, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  power  of  a  Saviour's  love 
unto  salvation.  Ab^ut  twenty  within  a  few  days  have 
given  evidence  that  they  have  passed  from  death  imto 
life." 

Rev.  John  S.  Mitchell  communicates  cheering  intel- 
ligence of  the  work  of  God  at  Paris  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828.  • 

The  Black  River  District  shared  in  the  reviving  influ- 
ences of  1825.  Rev.  Dan  Barnes,  the  presiding  elder, 
gives  interesting  details. 

The  work  continued  under  the  administration  of  Rev. 
Goodwin  Stoddard,  Mr.  Barnes's  successor,  and  is  by  him 
duly  reported. 

Several  communications  from  Rev.  B.  G.  Paddock  give 
glowing  accounts  of  the  power  and  progress  of  the  work  in 
Potsdam  and  the  neighboring  charge,  in  1827. 

Rev.  Isaac  Puffer  writes  from  the  Black  River  circuit 
under  date  of  June  of  this  year : 

"This  circuit  has  been  greatly  blessed  the  past  year. 
In  several  of  the  societies  the  Lord  has  poured  out  his  Spirit. 
Christians  have  been  quickened ;  several  have  professed  to 
experience  perfect  love,  and  others  are  seeking  to  obtain  it. 
Several  camp-meetings  were  greatly  blessed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  Upward  of  a  hundred  have  been  received 
into  society,  and  some  have  joined  the  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists.  Among  the  converts  is  one  who  was  formerly  a 
Universalist  preacher ;  but  n  jw,  knowing  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  is  striving  to  persuade  men." 
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The  enlargement  of  the  work  in  this  part  of  the  confer- 
ence called  for  a  new  district,  which  was  formed,  and  ap- 
pears upon  the  Minutes  for  1828,  and  is  called  Potsdam 
District,  B.  G.  Paddock  presiding  elder. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


HOLLAND   PURCHASE. 


In  1821  the  old  Holland  Purchase  circuit  was  constituted 
a  district,  called  Erie,  Glezen  Fillmore  presiding  elder.  The 
country  was  then  comparatively  new,  and  the  work  of  the 
preachers  consisted  in  strengthening  feeble  societies  and  in- 
troducing preaching  into  new  places.  Durftg  Mr.  Fill- 
more's four  years'  term  the  increase  was  not  lai^,  but  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  magnificent  superstructure. 

In  1825  the  name  of  the  district  was  changed  from  Erie 
to  Buffalo,  and  Loring  Grant  was  appointed  presiding  elder. 
A  season  of  revivals  followed  which  resulted  in  a  large  an- 
nual increase. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Grant,  dated  November  25,  1826, 
published  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  reports  revivals  in 
Ridgeway  circuit,  Gainesville,  Batavia,  Barton,  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock,  and  other  places,  the  work  being  very  ma- 
terially aided  by  a  series  of  camp-meetings. 

In  April  of  1827  Mr.  Grant  reports  that  "Buffalo  district 
is  still  rising."  Another  series  of  camp-meetings  was 
blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  Church. 

Mr.  Grant  writes  (December  31,  1828)  that  the  series  of 
camp-meetings  for  the  district  had  resulted  in  the  addition  to 
the  Church  of  "nearly  three  hundred"  members.  Church 
building  had  been  progressing.  "  A  good  sized  brick 
church  is  to  be  completed  tjiis  winter  in  the  flourishing 
village  of  Le  Roy."     "  In  the  village  of  Scottsville  a  neat 
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and  convenient  brick  house  has  been  erected."  "  In  the 
village  of  Brockport  a  very  commodious,  well-finished 
brick  church  has  recently  been  erected." 

Mr.  Grant  claimed  to  have  one  of  the  best  set  of  workers 
in  his  district  that  could  be  found,  and  certain  it  is  that 
they  were  greatly  owned  and  blessed  of  God.  It  was  a 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  church  extension.  The  wealth 
of  the  Church  in  this  rapidly  rising  portion  of  the  state  of 
New  York  had  greatly  increased,  and  was  advancing  with 
constantly  accumulating  force.  Many  good  churches  were 
built,  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  congrega- 
tions were  rising  in  all  directions.  God  shed  down  his 
blessings  upon  the  labors  of  his  servants,  and  a  mighty 
army  was  raised  up  to  fight  the  battles  of  truth  and  of  right- 
eousness. 

We  are  only  able  to  occupy  space  for  mere  glimpses  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  this  region  during  the 
period  now  under  review  in  this  interesting  portion  of  our 
field.  It  was  a  wilderness  for  some  years  afler  Methodism 
had  made  considerable  progress  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  but  from  1820  to  1828  it  fairly  rivals  the  older 
portions  of  the  field  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and  the 
power  of  its  influence.  At  the  commencement  of  1829 
it  was  a  great  country  for  Methodism  and  Methodist 
churches.  Ministerial  labor  was  largely  demanded,  and  the 
want  brought  the  supply.  Stations  were  constituted  in  the 
towns,  and  circuits  were  multiplied  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions. 

The  old  Holland  Purchase  circuit  now  constitutes  the 
Genesee  Conference;  and  what  was  the  little  town  of  Buffalo 
from  1810  to  1820  is  now  a  powerful  commercial  city, 
and  the  seat  of  the  General  Conference  for  1860.  Well 
may  we  look  back  and  with  adoring  wonder  exclaim, 
"What  hath  God  wrought !" 


< 
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STATISTIOS. 

In  1810  the  numbers  in  society  stand  as  follows : 

Susquehanna  district 3,996 

Cayuga  district ^ 4,124 

Upper  Canada  district , 2,603 

Traveling  preachers,  57.    Members  10,693 
In  1820  there  were : 

Oneida  district .♦. 4,556 

Chenango  district 5,103 

Ontario  district 3,047 

Genesee  district 2,5S6 

Susquehanna  district 8,048 

Upper  Canada  district. 2,568 

Lower  Canada  district 2,999 


." 


Traveling  preachers,  117.    Members  28,947 


In  1828  the  numbers  reported  are : 

Ontario  district 4,078 

Oneida  district 5,803 

Chenango  district 4,878 

Black  Eiver  district 4,128 

Susquehanna  district 4,434 

Genesee  district 8,905 

Buffalo  district 6,228 

Traveling  preachers,  188.    Members  81,949 


The  Canada  districts,  which  had  been  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate conference,  reported  this  year  9,678  members  and  48 
traveling  preachers,  making  altogether  a  total  of  41,627 
members,  and  186  preachers.  Upon  a  careful  calculation  it 
will  be  found  that  the  numbers  more  than  double  in  tea 
years. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHARACTERS. 

JOSIAH   KEYES 

Was  bom  in  Canajoharie,  New  York,  December  3,  1799. 
He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Genesee  Conference  in 
1820.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
died  April  22,  1836.  When  that  body  was  in  session  in 
Cincinnati  we  learned  that  our  dear  friend  had  gone  home. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world  he  said :  "  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

He  was  a  man  of  an  earnest  spirit  and  unaffected  piety, 
and  was  a  successful  preacher.  The  characteristics  of  his 
mind  were  marked  by  strength,*  patient  investigation,  and 
perseverance  in  application  to  study.  He  had  an  uncon- 
querable thirst  for  knowledge,  and  in  its  attainment  over- 
came great  difficulties. 

Soon  aifter  he  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  study  the  dead  languages.  He  only 
^ad  the  opportunity  of  occasional  assistance  in  his  course, 
md  was  placed  from  year  to  year  upon  laborious  circuits. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  he  proceeded  first  to  the 
study  of  Latin.  Then  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew 
through  the  Latin.  It  was  not  many  years  before  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Our  acquaintance  with  his  character  and  habits  com- 
menced in  1825,  while  he  was  stationed  at  Owego,  He 
always  had  his  Greek  Testament  at  hand,  and  when  he  vis- 
ited in  families  every  interval  of  conversation  was  improved 
in  reading  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

Afler  he  had  once  fairly  mastered  a  principle  he  neves 
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lost  it.  He  remembered  words,  and  quoted  and  used  what 
he  had  read  with  great  facility.  His  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  of  the  best  writers  in  the  English  language, 
enabled  him  to  enrich  his  discourses  with  rare  and  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  Upon  controverted  questions  he  referred 
to  the  original,  and  here  he  never  failed  to  show  himself  a 
scholar. 

Josiah  Keyes  was  a  powerful  preacher.  When  in  his 
happiest  moods  he  would  enchain  a  congregation  for  two 
hours  together,  and  produce  the  most  powerful  impressions. 
He  held  the  office  of  presiding  elder  for  several  years,  and 
in  presence  of  the  great  crowds  at  his  quarterly  meetings 
he  was  sure  to  come  out  in  his  best  style,  and  then  his  elo- 
quence was  often  overwhelming. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  artless,  frank,  and  ingenu- 
ous, and  in  childlike  simplicity  had  few  equals.  We  once 
heard  him  debate  the  question  of  capital  punishment  before 
a  debating  club.  He  doubted  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  capital  punishment ;  but,  to  accommodate  matters,  he 
took  the  affirmative.  He  constructed  an  argument  which 
was  so  overwhelmingly  conclusive  that  he  won  the  decision 
converted  his  opponents,  and  converted  himself.  He  after- 
ward ingenuously  confessed  that  he  had  changed  his  mind ; 
that  the  argument  which  he  had  advanced  had  reacted  upon 
himself  and  won  him  over  to  the  side  which  he  iad  taken, 
not  from  conviction,  but  merely  to  carry  on  the  discussion, 
as  there  was  no  one  willing  to  take  that  side.  Lawyers 
and  doctors  were  opposed  to  him,  but  he  was  victorious  in 
the  argument,  and  then  yielded  to  the  force  of  his  own  logic. 

Our  friend  had  his  eccentricities,  and  they  were  of  the 
class  which  are  often  found  in  hard  students.  He  was 
absent-minded  and  careless  of  appearances.  We  have  seen 
him  walk  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty  street  when  there  was  a 
clean  walk  on  each  side.  His  horse  and  equipage  always 
looked  neglected,  often  were  in  a  most  horrible  plight. 
When  on  Owego  station  he  visited  Deacon  Mersereau,  who 
was  notoriously  peevish. 
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"  Brother  Keyes,"  said  he,  "  why  don't  you  grease  your 
carriage  ?"    Keyes  laughingly  replied : 
"  Why,  does  it  need  greasing  ?"  , 

"Need  greasing!  I  should  think  so,  when  it  squeaks  so 
loud  that  it  can  be  heard  half  a  mile."  "  Come  along 
now,"  added  the  deacon,  "  and  I'll  help  you.  It's  a  burn- 
ing shame  for  a  Methodist  preacher  to  drive  such  a  car- 
riage." 

Mr.  Keyes  really  took  time  to  go.through  the  operation, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find  what  was  the  real  condition 
of  the  parts  which  are  exposed  to  friction  and  need  frequent 
lubrications.  . 

Mr.  Keyes  was  a  tall  and  rather  majestic  figure,  but  his 
walk  was  ungainly,  and  his  manners  generally  quite  un- 
studied, sometimeis  uncouth.  His  voice  was  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  his  movements  in  the  pulpit  were  measured  and 
often  ungraceful,  but  were  not  artificial.  They  were  the 
natural  workings  of  an  engine  of  great  power,  a  soul  con 
vulsed  with  an  irresistible  tide  of  excitement.  *  He  had  a 
keen  black  eye,  black  hair,  a  bilious  complexion,  and  a  staid, 
thoughtful  countenance.  See  him  alone,  driving  on  the  high- 
way, or  walking  the  streets,  and  you  would  take  him  at  once 
for  a  man  of  study,  and  almost  wholly  abstracted  firom  the 
objects  and  scenes  around  him.  Speak  to  him  pleasantly 
Hud  he  would  smile;  tell  him  something  amusing  and  he 
would  laugh.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a  true  friend, 
1  lover  of  good  men,  a  brother  of  the  race. 

A  noble  specimen  of  a  man  was  Josiah  Keyes ;  by  na- 
ture a  great  man,  by  grace  an  eminent  Christian.  He  was 
cut  down  in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness ;  his  powerful  phys- 
ical frame  was  early  worn  out  by  the  over  action  of  his 
mighty  soul.  He  died  in  consequence  of  a  derangement 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  brought  on  by  exposure  and 
excessive  labor.  He  lived  long  enough  to  make  his  mark 
upon  the  mind  of  the  age,  and  actually  did  the  work  of 
many  years  during  his  brief  career. 
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GEORGE  EVANS 

Was  of  Welsh  extraction.  He  was  bom  in  Milford,  Pike 
county,  Pennsylvania,  January  31,  1790.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  had  no  opportunities  for  education  until  he  was  ci>n- 
verted,  and  that  was  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Until  that  period  he  ran  wild,  never  having  learned  to 
read,  or  scarcely  ever  having  worn  a  shoe. 

Religion  aroused  hi^  manhood,  and  he  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  the  means  of  improvement  which  were 
within  his  reach.  It  was  soon  made  evident  that  under  a 
rough  exterior  was  concealed  a  diamond,  which  under  proper 
circumstances  might  be  made  to  shine  and  sparkle  among 
the  brightest  gems  of  genius. 

He  commenced  exhorting  his  fellows  to  turn  to  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  excellent  progress  in  learning 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  the  first  knowledge  we  had  of  him  he  lived  in 
a  log-cabin  near  Hunt's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna.  Here 
he  toiled  for  a  living,  running  small  rafts  of  rails  and  posts 
down  to  Wyoming,  and  there  carrying  on  a  little  trade 
with  the  farmers. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  at  the  time  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  for  the  year,  we  were  seated  on  the  stoop  of  the 
old  Myers  house,  at  Forty  Fort,  in  company  with  Marma- 
duke  Pe-arce  and  Mr.  Myers.  A  stalwart,  ill-clad  raftsman 
came  up  the  bank  of  the  river  with  his  collar  open,  and  his 
coat  upon  his  arm.  His  feet  were  partially  protected  by 
an  old  pair  of  shoes  tied  up  with  bark ;  he  wore  no  stock- 
ings. He  was  sun-burned  and  unshaved,  with  a  brown  linen 
shirt  and  pants  of  the  coarsest  fabric.  And  what  did  this 
rough  looking  mountaineer  do  but  walk  up  to  the  presiding 
elder  and  Squi/e  Myers,  hold  out  his  brawny  hand,  and 
address  each  with  as  much  confidence  and  familiarity  as  if 
he  had  been  a  lawyer  just  from  the  city.  He  took  a  seat 
and  talked  freely,  and  made  not  the  slightest  apology  for  his 
appearance.     He  had  brought  a  rafl  into   the   eddy,  and 
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evidently  had  made  his  calculations  to  be  at  the  quarterly 
meeting.  On  our  way  /to  church  Mr.  Pearce  touched  us 
with  his  elbow,  and  in  an  under  tone  said,  "  I  intend  to  set 
George  to  exhorting  after  me."  The  sermon  as  usual  was 
short,  and  George  was  called  up  into  the  high  old-style  pul- 
pit and  told  to  exhort.  *  Nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded. 
He  doon  fired  up,  and  his  words  told  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  was  generally  known,  and  no  great  surprise 
was  expressed ;  but  all  were  pleased,  and  many  a  hearty 
"  Amen"  and  "  Glory  to  God"  cheered  on  the  rustic  ex- 
horter  until  his  soul  was  in  a  perfect  blaze.  His  language 
was  lofty,  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Pearce  wept  and  laughed  together,  and  shook  with 
emotion  through  his  entire  frame. 

Mr.  Evans  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  to  travel 
on  Tioga  circuit  in  1824,  and  in  1825  was  admitted  on  trial. 
When  his  probation  expired  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee of  his  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  came  near  being  dropped.  The  next  year  he  came  up 
to  conference  well  prepared  and  was  received. 

He  traveled  twenty-four  years,  and  was  generally  re- 
turned a  second  year.  His  range,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  was  through  the  Susquehanna  district,  and  wher- 
ever he  was  appointed  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
.  He  was  a  man  of  reading  and  study,  and  finally  became 
a  thorough  theologian  and  considerable  of  a  scholar.  On 
great  occasions  he  sometimes  broke  out  in  strains  of  elo- 
quence which  astonished  everybody.  At  camp-meetings  he 
often  preached  the  great  sermon^  which  was  matter  of  ani- 
mated conversation  for  years.  At  night  on  a  camp-ground, 
when  the  pale  moon  began  to  peer  above  the  horizon,  and 
.the  stars  were  seen  twinkling  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  he  would  make  his  highest  flights.  On  one  occasion 
the  star-bespangled  arch  of  heaven  was  "  God's  chandelier ;" 
and  on  another,  after  the  most  brilliant  description  of  God's 
handiwork  in  marshaling  the  hosts  of  heaven,  "  the  star- 
stadded  canopy  was  but  the  under  side  of  God's  temple." 
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George  Evans  had  a  great  fiery  Welsh  soul.  When  fully 
on  a  blaze  the  flames  ascended  high,  and  excited  mighty  sym- 
pathies in  the  hearts  of  his  entranced  hearers.  His  voice  at 
first  was  a  little  husky,  but  when  fully  brought  out  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

He  died  January  25,  1849.  His  last  words  were:  "My 
heavenly  Father  knows  best  what  world  to  have  me  in;  1 
enjoy  a  blessed  peace,  a  perfect  reconciliation." 

The  following  truthful  character  of  our  subject  has  been 
prepared  by  Rev.  Asa  Brooks,  one  of  his  old  colleagues  : 

"  His  personal  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  His 
dress  was  always  plain,  and  evidently  of  home  manufacture, 
and  he  was  a  little  careless  how  it  was  put  on.  He  rode 
an  old  horse,  over  which  was  usually  thrown  the  old-fash- 
ioned saddle-bags  well  filled  with  books  and  articles  of 
clothing.  And  as  he  rode  along  strangers  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  root  doctor  rather  than  a  MeUiodist  preach- 
er of  modem  date.  But  those  who  knew  him  would  rec- 
ognize in  that  homely  attired  man  in  the  distance,  jogging 
along  slowly  and  steadily  on  *  Old  Roan,'  the  respected 
and  loved  pastor  of  Windsor  circuit. 

"  As  a  pastor  he  had  but  few  equals.  His  visits  were 
usually  short,  but  he  contrived  in  a  brief  interview  to  leave 
a  good  religious  impression  on  the  mind  of  each  member 
of  the  family.  He  was  instructive,  and  hence  the  religious 
impressions  made  were  lasting,  being  based  upon  some 
important  truth  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

"  Faithful  dealing  with  souls  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  overseer,  was  a  rule  which  he  never  violated, 
though  occasionally  in  the  discharge  of  duty  he  gave  oflense. 
At  one  of  his  appointments  the  wife  of  the  class-leader  was 
notorious  for  her  habit  -of  backbiting.  Whenever  the 
preacher  called  at  her  house  he  was  compelled  to  listen  for 
an  hour  or  more  to  a  recital  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  her 
neighbors,  not  one  of  them  escaping.  On  one  of  his  visits 
Father  Evans  had  been  listening  to  her  a  while,  and  his 
righteous  soul  became  exceedm^\y  \ex.^^^««v^^\fcY^\\\^>\^  Ui 
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her  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  authority :  '  Woman,  stop  ! 
stx)p  !  don't  you  know  that  your  tongue  is  too  long  1  I  ad- 
vise you  to  cut  it  off  this  moment.  Why,  it  is  so  long  that 
it  reaches  to  every  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  stings  them 
like  an  adder.'  This  silenced  her.  She  left  the  room  and 
ever  after  refused  to  see  him.  But  we  heard  no  more  of 
the  woman's  scandal,  and  the  society  had  peace  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year.  During  the  year  we  labored  together 
we  had  a  precious  revival ;  and  though  it  was  not  convenient 
for  him  to  be  present  much  at  the  extra  meetings,  -he  did 
great  service  by  his  visits  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  so 
framing  his  discourse  on  the  Sabbath  as  to  help  on  the  good 
work.  He  would  also  manage  so  to  bring  into  exercise  the 
gifts  of  the  Church  and  young  converts  as  to  make  them  very 
useftd.  To  his  skill  as  a  pastor  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  during  that  year. 

"  He  drew  large  congregations,  no  small  share  of  which 
was  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  classes.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  members  of  other  Churches  to  leave 
their  own  ministry  to  hear  him  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
preach.  His  style  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  had  a  rare 
faculty  of  illustrating  and  rendering  instructive  his  dis- 
courses by  important  principles  in  science ;  and  it  was  this, 
no  doubt,  that  made  the  intelligent  so  eager  to  hear  him. 

"  There  was  also  an  adaptation  in  his  theme  and  method 
of  treatment  which  could  not  fail  to  make  his  discourses 
useful.  At  one  appointment  the  Scottite  excitement  had 
broken  into  the  society  and  drawn  off  some  of  the  members 
from  the  Church,  and  others  were  disaffected.  We  held 
an  extra  meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  which  the  disaffected 
and  seceding  brethren  attended.  In  his  discourse  at  this 
meeting  Father  Evans  compared  the  Church  to  a  well-regu- 
lated household,  where  the  mother,  ever  watchful  over  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  arranged  everything  in  the  best 
order  possible  for  their  comfort.  He  said:  *  Children  some- 
times think  they  know  more  than  their  motYveT,  «cjv^^wv\.\o 
have  things  their  own  way.     Sometimes  NvVveiv  \3tkfc  xaQfOoss 
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is  absent  they  will  change  the  position  of  every  article  of 
furniture,  so  that  when  she  returns  she  will  hardly  know 
that  she  is  in  her  own  house.'  And  then  he  spoke  of  the 
folly  and  ingratitude  of  such  a  course.  He  then  made  the 
application  of  the  comparison  instituted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bear  directly  on  the  disaffected  members  present.  This  was 
all  done  with  such  a  spirit  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
offend,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  its  designed  effect. 
We  lost  no  more  members  that  year  at  this  appointment, 
and  those  who  had  lefl  ceased  almost  entirely  their  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  Church  which  had  nourished  ahd  brought 
them  up. 

"Father  Evans  sometimes  made  a  failure  in  preaching, 
but  never  except  when  he  was  preaching  to  a  small  congre- 
gation. He  needed  the  stimulus  of  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience  to  bring  out  his  powers.  We  held  several  grove- 
meetings,  and  multitudes  gathered  to  them.  On  these  occa- 
sions his  eloquence  was  overwhelming,  and  the  vast  assembly 
would  leave  the  spot  in  breathless  silence,  unbroken  save 
by  the  sobs  of  the  stricken  penitent." 

MARMADUKE    PEARCE 

was  of  Irish  extraction.  His  ancestors  were  Protestant 
soldiers,  who  entered  Ireland  from  England  with  the  army 
of  Cromwell  in  1649.  Receiving  confiscated  lands  in  part 
pay  for  military  services,  a  portion  of  the  family  settled 
near  Enniskillen,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  In  1690  his 
great-grandfather,  in  company  with  eight  brothers,  entered 
the  army  of  William  III.,  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Huguenots  and  English  Blues  against  the  Catholic  kin^, 
J  ames  II.,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Paoli,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  August  18, 1776,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Petor's 
Church  by  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  William  Currie,  June  15, 
1777. 

Boni  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  in  a  conntrv  con- 
stantly  overrun  by  English   soldiers,   and  which  did  not 
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recovier  from  the  ravages  of  war  for  many  years  after  peace 
was  declared,  he  received  little  scholastic  education ;  but 
having  a  taste  for  books  and  study,  he  improved  himself 
until  he  became  qualified  to  teach  a  country  school.  He 
excelled  in  penmanship,  and  when  quite  a  young  man  was 
employed  by  the  proper  authorities  to  transcribe  the  records 
of  Chester  county,  which  occupied  him  about  one  year. 

About  the  year  1805  he  engaged  with  General  Benner, 
an  extensive  iron-master  in  Center  county,  Pa.,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  book-keeper. 

About  the  year  1808  the  Methodist  preachers  preached  at 
Benner's  iron-works,  near  Bellefonte,  Center  county,  Pa., 
when  he  became  convicted,  and  after  seeking  the  Lord  for 
six  months,  during  which  time  he  lost  sixty  pounds  of  flesh, 
he  was  converted  to  God. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
a  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  with 
this  impression  came  a  proposition  from  citizens  of  Belle- 
fonte to  teach  the  academy  in  that  village,  and  for  said 
service  they  would  pay  his  board  and  give  him  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  Here  was  a  trial  of  his  faith  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  call  to  preach  Jesus  :  to  become  a  poor 
Methodist  preacher  and  wander  about  from  place  to  place, 
without  receiving  perhaps  fifty  dollars  a  year,  or  to  become 
the  teacher  of  an  academy,  with  a  good  salary,  in  a  pleasant 
village.  He  resolved  to  take  his  stand  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
and  declare  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  His  first  efforts 
at  exhortation  were  failures,  and  he  frequently  retired  from 
the  congregation  to  the  woods  ashamed  and  mortified,  pray- 
ing God  to  relieve  him  from  the  work. — S,  Pearce,  Esq, 

His  convictions  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  were  clear  and 
satisfactory,  but  such  was  his  natural  timidity  and  desite  for 
retirement  from  the  public  gaze,  that  he  resisted  the  call 
until  he  became  convinced  that  disobedience  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  his  soul.  He  received  his  first  license  to  preach 
in  June,  1811.  The  same  year  he  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Genesee  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Holland  P\ii:- 

JjuVj  Methodisat.  0 1 
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chase ;  in  1812  to  Tioga ;  in  1813  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  appointed  to  Wyoming ;  in  1814  he  was  appointed  to 
Shamokin ;  in  1815  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to 
the  Susquehanna  district,  where  he  remained  four  years.  In 
1819  he  had  his  appointment  on  Wyoming  circuit;  in  1820 
Shamokin,  in  the  Baltimore  Conference ;  in  1821  Northum- 
berland; in  1822,  Chambersburgh;  in  1823-4  Carlisle ;  in 
1825  he  was  appointed  to  the  Northumberland  district,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  to  Bal- 
timore' circuit ;  in  1830-31  to  Baltimore  City ;  in  1832  to 
Northumberland  circuit;  in  1833  to  Owego,  Oneida  Con- 
ference ;  in  1834  to  Pittsten  ;  in  1835-36  he  was  connected 
with  the  Wyoming  circuit  as  a  supernumerary.  In  1837  he 
became  superannuated,  and  remained  so  until  his  death. 

*Mr.  Pearce's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  simple  and  un- 
studied. He  talked  straight  on  in  the  most  unimpassioned 
manner.  Every  word  meant  something,  and  was  in  the 
right  place.  There  was  no  'effort  for  effect  or  display  of 
learning.  His  object  was  to  instruct  and  improve  his 
hearers.  When  he  grappled  with  a  difficulty  in  criticism 
or  ill  reasoning  he  did  it  with  the  strength  and  skill  of  a 
master,  but  always  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets.  Al- 
though in  general  his  manner  was  quite  dispassionate,  h^ 
would,  upon  great  occasions,  soar  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.  When  this  was  the  case  he 
would  raise  his  voice  and  employ  violent  gestures.  We 
have  heard  him  roar  like  a  lion,  and  seen  him  clap  his  hands 
and  stamp  his  feet,  and.  pour  out  a  flood  of  tears.  When 
he  became  thoroughly  aroused,  and  his  soul  was  set  on  fire 
and  became  overwhelmed  with  some  sublime  thought,  or 
a  tide  of  passion,  his  utterances  produced  amazing  effects 
upon  his  audience.  One  burst  of  feeling,  which  might  not 
last  ten  minutes,  would  raise  a  storm  which  would  career 
on  and  on,  while  he  would  sink  into  silent  adoration,  or 
seek  relief  from  the  pressure  of  excitement  in  tears. 

Our  subject  was  wilherlrvg  in  his  rebukes  and  sarcasms. 
A  Baptist  preacher  in  Bradiox^  eowwXN,  V\\..,\w\^\^,^>\\^ 
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lished  an  offensive  attack  upon  Arminians  in  connection 
vith  the  minutes  of  an  association.  Mr.  Pearce  gave  the 
author  a  most  killing  rebuke  in  a  sort  of  fly-sheet,  couched 
in  plain  Quaker  language,  and  signed  "Obadiah  Broadbrim." 
The  elder  had  unfortunately  charged  the  Arminians  with  a 
spirit  of  persecution.  Obadiah  retorted  his  accusation  upon 
him,  and  presented  as  many  facts  from  ecclesiastical  history  to 
show  where  the  spirit  ^f  intolerance  and  persecution  had 
always  been  manifested  in  the  controversy  on  '/  the  five 
points,"  as  could  well  be  crowded  into  the  same  space.  The 
paper  was  scattered  bit)adcast  over  the  country,  and  whether 
the  redoubtable  assailant  of  the  Arminians  was  annihilated, 
or  hid  himself,  we  know  not ;  but  we  believe  he  gave  the 
persecuting  Arminians  no  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  very  sensitive  on  questions  of  order  and 
promptness.  He  would  never  wait  for  the  tardy.  We 
have  known  him  to  commence  and  conclude  his  service  by 
the  time  the  people  had  begun  to  come.  At  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  Kingston  he  woefully  disappointed  a  large  con- 
gregation, on  Saturday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  this  course. 
But  he  made  ample  amends  by  giving  them  a  rich  discourse 
at  two  P.M.,  at  which  the  old  church  was  full  in  due  time, 
and  a  powerful  sermon  on  Sunday.  Anything  out  of  order 
made  him  uncomfortable,  and  was  sure  to  bring  from  him  a 
scathing  rebuke.  Replies  were  useless;  the  utmost  that 
the  victims  of  his  reproofs  and  sarcasms  ever  attempted 
was  to  charge  him  behind  his  back  with  "  scolding." 

Quite  frequently  Mr.  Pearce  suffered  from  hypochondria, 
but  prayer  or  good  company  would  always  bring  him  relief. 
He  sometimes,  but  not  often,  broke  down  in  the  pulpit,  but 
he  was  sure  to  gain  by  the  operation.  Once  at  a  camp- 
meeting,  after  he  had  become  superannuated,  he  was  put  up 
to  preach.  He  read  his  hymn,  made  a  short  prayer,  and 
announced  his  text.  He  preached  with  great  deliberation 
for  a  few  minutes  when  a  streak  of  the  blues  came  over  hlca.^ 
and  suddenly  he  came  to  a  pause,  and,  tMTivm^  \{\^  \i«^ 
upon  the  audience,  said,  "I  can't  preach V     P\e\C\Tv^  \r^  V\«. 
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hat  he  immediately  left  the  ground.  Thinking,  and  praying, 
and  weeping  over  the  matter  through  the  night,  early  the 
next  morning  he  made  his  appearance  again  gn  the  camp- 
ground. He  found  his  way  to  the  stand,  and,  addressing 
the  presiding  elder,  he  asked,  "  Will  you  let  me  try  again  ?" 
"O  ye4  certainly.  Father  Pearce,"  was  the  answer.  He 
took  the  stand  again  and  read  the  same  hymn,  knelt,  and 
made  about  the  same  prayer,  took  the  same  text,  com- 
menced with  the  same  introduction,  but  made  a  very  differ- 
ent finish.  This  time  he  had  a  clear  sea,  and  he  made  a 
successful  voyage.  His  sermon  was 'closed  amid  tears  and 
shouting.  Everybody  rejoiced  to  see  the  old  lion  shake  his 
mane  and  rush  upon  the  prey,  after  being  ensnared  and  well- 
nigh  taken  captive  by  his  adversary. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  a  companionable  Aian;  he  loved  his 
friends  and  enjoyed  their  society.  He  could  tell  a  good 
story,  and  enjoyed  true  wit  and  humor ;  but  no  man  could 
appear  to  be  more  unamiable  than  he  in  the  presence  of 
conceited  fools.  Such  persons  were  sure  to  pronounce  him 
"  cross." 

Marmaduke  Pearce  was  both  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man 
of  study.  As  a  preacher,  he  had  few  equals.  His  mighty 
mind  would  grasp  the  contents  of  a  volume,  and  compress 
thcni  into  a  sermon  with  such  skill  that  the  sermon  would 
give  a  better  view  of  the  subject  than  the  book.  He  loved 
the  old  English  authors.  With  Butler,  Sherlock,  Tillotson, 
Taylor,  Horsley,  and  many  others  of  th^  same  class,  he  was 
perfectly  familiar.  His  memory  had  a  tenacity  which  al- 
lowed nothing  of  importance  to  escape.  He  was  a  master 
of  English  style,  and  a  most  able  critic  in  grammar,  lofjic*, 
and  rhetoric.  But  he  made  no  display  of  his  learning.  Ho 
sou<Tht  the  shade,  wishing,  as  he  once  expressed  himself  if 
he  could  not  be  little  to  be  unknown.  He  was  constitution- 
ally diffident,  and  if  this  tendency  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  a  shrinking  from  great  responsibilities,  it  still  acted  as 
.1  .s/ifforiiard  to  strong  passioiis  ax\d  ^.Tcvv^hty  will. 
Our  brother  was  a  maw  o^  etvTtv^BX.  ^vv^Xn.    ^^  \fC"!VN^\ 
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without  ceasing.  He  had  a  rugged  nature  to  struggle  urith, 
but  grace  was  adequate  to  the  conquest  which  he  sought. 
The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  marked  with  severe  bodily 
afflictions  and  great  spiritual  conflicts.  Toward  the  closing 
scene  the  enemy  thrust  hard  at  him.  Infidelity,  with  its 
grim  visage,  came  up  to  make  a  last  desperate  assault  upon 
his  faith.  He  had  put  to  flight  this  cruel  foe  a  thousand 
times,  and  he  did  not  fail  in  the  final  conflict.  After  the 
struggle  was  over  he  said  to  his  old  friend,  Rev.  G.  Lane : 
"  Brother  Lane,  the  Lord  has  given  me  the  victory.  Glory 
be  to  the  Father !  glory  be  to  the  Son !  glory  be  *to  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  glorious  deliverance  he  has  wrought! 
Satan  has  desired  to  have  me,  that  he  might  sift  me  as  wheat. 
He  has  tried  to  destroy  my  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  great  atonement,  and  all  the  funda- 
«nental  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion ;  but  God  has  given 
me  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Glory  be 
to  his  name  forever  !  How  wonderful  that  such  a  being,  so 
great,  so  wise,  so  holy,  could  condescend  to  hear  the  groan- 
ings  and  supplications  ..of  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
notice !"  When  almost  gone  he  whispered,  "  Happy !  happy ! 
happy!"  and  the  last  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  were, 
"  Come  quickly !"  Thus  died  Marmaduke  Pearce  on  August 
11,  1852,  aged  seventy-six  years  and  twenty-four  days. 

Afler  his  death  a  paper  was  found  with  his  signature  at- 
tached to  it,  dated  July  1,  1852,  giving  particular  directions 
in  relation  to  his  funeral  and  burial.  And,  should  his  sons 
see  proper  to  put  a  tombstone  over  his  grave,  he  wished 
the  following  to  be  put  on  it,  "  not  one  word  more  or  less ;" 

"The  mortal  remains  of  Marmaduke  Pearce  lie  beneath 

this  stone  ;  the  immortal  part  lives  where  the  weary  are  at 

rest.     He  was  born  in  Wiltstown,  Chester  county,  Pa., 

August  18,  1776,  and  died  in  on  the        day  of 

18 

**  Reader,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God.         *  M.  Pearce." 

His  three  sons  erected  a  stone  by  bis  grave,  V\\)£i  \}ftfe^s 
eoHptioD  upon  it  which  he  had  prepared. 
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GEORGE  GARY 


Was  born  in  Middlefield,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  father  being  a 
man  of  very  intemperate  habits,  he  was  adopted  and  raised 
by  an  uncle  in  New  England. 

When  JVEr.  Gary  was'  a  small  boy  he  attended  Methodist 
meetings,  and  there  being  an  awaking  among  the  people  he 
became  a  subject  of  the  gracious  influence  which  was  abroad. 
One  evening,  the  meeting  being  in  a  private  house,  and  the 
place  much  crowded,  he  took  his  seat  on  a  pile  of  wood  in 
the  corner.  As  the  meeting  waxed  warm  his  heart  became 
deeply  moved.  As  he  often  described  his  feelings,  his  little 
heart  was  as  full  of  sorrow  as  it  could  hold,  and  he  thought 
if  some  of  the  good  people  would  only  pray  for  him  it 
would  be  a  great  favor ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  thef 
would  notice  a  poor  wicked  little  boy.  Finally,  some  one 
seeing  him  weeping,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  the  people 
to  pray  for  him.  "  O,"  said  he,  "  how  glad  I  was  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kneel  down  and  be  prayed  for."  lie  struggled  for 
a  while  with  unbelief  and  temptations,  and  then  found  relief. 

The  boy,  George  Gary,  was  soundly  converted,  and  soon 
began,  with  many  tears,  to  tell  how  great  things  God  had 
done  for  him.  There  was  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  in  the  re- 
lations of  his  experience  and  his  exhortations  which  excited 
universal  admiration  and  produced  deep  impressions.  He 
was  encouraged  by  the  preachers,  and  soon  put  up  to  exhort 
at  quarterly  meetings.  His  hair  was  very  light,  and  he  had 
a  young  appearance  for  his  years,  and  his  exhortations  were 
a  marvel. 

In  1809  his  name  appears  on  the  Minutes  in  connection 
with  Barre  circuit,  Vermont  district.  New  England  Con- 
ference. He  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  In  1813  Mr. 
Gary  was  ordained  elder  and  transferred  to  the  Genesee 
Conference.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  many  years. 
In  J  843  the  condition  o^  out  nuss^oti  \w  ^t^qcl  ^%a 
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thought  to  demand  the  supervision  of  some  person  of  finan- 
cial ability  and  practical  wisdom.  Mr.  Gary  was  applied 
to  and  consented  to  take  the  appointment,  and  took  passage 
in  a  vessel  and  sailed  around  the  Cape.  He  remained  in 
Oregon  four  years,  and  then  returned.  He  resumed  his 
position  in  the  Black  River  Conference,  and  served  the 
Church  with  his  usual  ability, 

Mr.  Gary  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness,  and  a  pro- 
found judge  of  human  character.  He  read  men  most 
accurately,  and  knew  well  how  to  approach  them.  He  was 
cautious  almost  to  the  verge  of  timidity,  and  was  seldom 
committed  to  an  untenable  position.  He  could  plan  a  cam- 
paign, but  did  not  much  likei  to  head  it  unless  the  ground 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  there  was  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
his  men.  He  was  a  shrewd  calculator  of  chances,  and  never 
overrated  his  prospects  of  success.  He  was  a  wise  coun- 
selor, a  safe  adviser,  a  firm  friend,  and  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  was  pleasant  in  conversation,  sometimes  jocose, 
loved  specimens  of  genuine  wit  and  humor,  and  had  a  fund 
of  these  commodities  'to  dispose  of  upon  suitable  occasions. 
He  had  a  mean  opinion  of  sour  godliness,  and  believed  it  no 
sin  to  indulge  in  a  good  Jbearty  laugh  when  in  a  select  circle.  • 
Once  he  was  taken  to  task  by.  a  brother  minister,  who  never 
laughed,  for  his  "  light  and  trifling"  manners.*  He  heard  the 
rebuke  with  due  gravity,  examined  himself,  and  looked  the 
whole  matter  through,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  friend  had  become  "  righteous  overmuch,"  and  that 
an  excess  of  good  cheer  was  quite  as  tolerable  as  mobkish 
austerity  and  imcharitable  judging. 

In  the  pulpit  George  Gary  was  a  strong  man.  Not  that 
he  always  preached  great  sermons.  He  sometimes  fell 
below  himself,  and  when  this  was  the  case  no  one  knew  it 
better  than  he  did;  at  others  he  was  quite  above  himself, 
and  he  then  created  a  great  sensation.  Usually  he  preached 
with  much  deliberation,  and  was  simply  instructive ;  but  on 
great  occasions  his  soul  fired  up  and  he  "was  ONCt^V'^ixv- 
mgly  eloquent     Hia  fort  was   in  the  paX\i^\I\ci.     "^V^cl  \ 
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he  became  thoroughly  moved  his  efforts  were  the  very  soul 
of  passion.  Persuasion,  melting,  overpowering  eloquence, 
is  the  creature  of  passion,  and  we  never  witnessed  a  more 
perfect  triumph  in  this  line  than  was  often  achieved  by  our 
much  loved  friend  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  ministerial  life. 
On  the  camp  ground  thousands  have  melted  under  his  burn- 
ing words ;  saints  shouted,  and  sinners  stood  aghast. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wanting  in  our  subject  to  have 
placed  him  among  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  that 
was  the  habits  of  a  hard  student.  These  he  had  not,  although 
he  was  respectably  read.  He  talked  of  men  and  books  in 
a  Way  to  impress  the  uninitiated  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
reader.  But  much  of  what  he  knew  was  gathered  from 
conversations  with  scholars  and  readers.  What  he  heard 
said  he  never  forgot,  and  by  a  synthetical  process  which 
seemed  natural,  he  put  things  of  the  same  class  together 
which,  were  gathered  from  distant  points  and  at  different 
periods. 

Mr;  Gary  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in 
his  conference.  He  led  the  delegation  in  the  General  Con- 
ference of  '52,  the  last  one  that  he  attended,  and  was  there 
put  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  episcopacy. 
The  Genesee,  Oneida,  and  Black  River  Conferences  gave 
him  their  suffrages  for  that  office  in  the  general  ballot, 
although  he  never  sought  the  nomination,  and  no  one  knows 
that  he  would  have  accepted  the  office  if  he  had  been 
elected. 

His  health  was  far  from  being  what  it  had  generally  been 
when  at  the  General  Conference,  and  it  continued  to  decline. 
At  the  conference  of  1854  he  asked  for  and  received  a 
superannuated  relation.  The  remarks  upon  the  occasion 
were  truly  affecting,  and  produced  a  profound  sensation  in 
the  conference.  He  finished  his  course  with  joy  on  the 
25th  of  March  in  the  following  year. 
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ELISHA   BIBBINS 


Was  born  in  Hampton,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
16,  1790,  and  died  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  of  July^ 
1859,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  about  sixty -nine  years. 
He  was  converted  November  8,  1805,  under  the  labors  of 
liAiv,  Bradley  Silleck ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  January, 
1812,  and  was  admitted  on  tiial  in  the  Genesee  Conference 
in  J  uly  of  the  same  year.  He  was  for  twelve  years  of  his 
ministry  in  the  effective  ranks,  three  years  a  supernumerary, 
and,  including  the  present  year,  thirty-two  years  a  super- 
annuated preacher.  He,  however,  did  much  valuable  service 
in  the  way  of  filling  vacancies  during  the  years  of  his  super- 
annuation. During  this  period  he  nreached  many  sermons, 
and  won  many  souls  to  Christ.  The  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  he  spent  in  the  state  of  Illiuois.  His  strong  at- 
tachments to  his  old  friends,  and  a  desire  once  more  to 
Tisit  the  fields  of  his  early  toils,  led  him  to  form  the  reso- 
lution to  be  present  at  the  session  of  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Newark  Valley.  This  purpose  he 
execujbed,  although  he  was  very  feeble;  so  much  so  that 
perhaps  prudence  would  have  dictated  his  remaining  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family. 

He  met  his  old  friends  and  fellow-laborers  with  the 
genial  spirit,  the  same  hearty  "  God  speed"  which  character- 
ized his  early  conference  associations.  He  considered  it 
)iis  last  visit,  but  still  bade  the  brethren  "  farewell "  with- 
out any  indications  of  gloomy  forebodings. 

Soon  after,  the  close  of  the  conference  Dr.  Everets,  of 
Nichols,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  his  case,  informed 
him  that  there  was  every  evidence  that  his  heart  was  dis- 
eased, and  he  would  die  suddenly.  The  information  did 
not  startle  him  in  the  least,  although  it  seemed  to  be  new. 
His  cheerfulness  abated  not  for  a  moment,  and  he  subse- 
quently referred  to  this  medical  opinion  as  one  well  founded^* 
but  with  no  ot;her  remark  than,  "  I  am  trying  \a:>  \>ek  ic«a^ 
for  the  summons, '' 
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He  traveled  slowly,  and  with  intervals  of  rest,  with  his 
friends,  through  Bradford  county  to  Tunkhannock,  where 
he  spent  the  4th  of  July.  Here  the  blandness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  the  people, 
excited  great  admiratibn^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  rather  suddenly,  he  resolved 
that  day  to  visit  the  writer  at  his  home  in  Scran  ton.  At 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  of  that  day  he  was  seated  in  our 
study.  During  the  afternoon  he  spent  the  time  in  free  and 
cheerful  conversation.  At  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock 
he  prayed  with  us  and  retired.  The  house  was  alarmed  in 
the  night  by  a  call  from'  his  room.  We  hastened  to  him 
with  a  light,  and  found  him  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing, and  freely. expectorating  blood.'  He  was  in  a  severe 
chill,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  where  there  was  fire. 
We  immediately  removed  him  to  our  room,  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  stove,  and  sent  for  a  physician.  Medical  aid  relieved 
.  his  sufferings,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  sleep.  We  staid 
by  his  side  for  a  short  time,  and  when  we  next  noticed  him, 
which  was  at  early  dawn,  he  had  quietly  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus.  He  had  not  changed  his  position  in  the  least,  and 
from  every  appearance  died  without  the  disturbance  of  a 
muscle.  A  post  mortem  examination  verified  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Everets ;  he  died  of  ossification  of  the  heart. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Bibbins  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abil- 
ities. His  powers  of  perception  were  quick,  and  his  rea- 
soning faculties  vigorous.  His  sensibilities  were  strong  and 
well  disciplined.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
He  readily  formed  unusual  associations,  and  exhibited  a 
striking  tendency  to  wit  and  humor,  a  tendency  which 
showed  itself  to  the  very  last.  He  was  capable  of  the 
most  biting  sarcasm,  but  seldom  indulged  this  dangerous 
faculty  to  the  annoyance  of  his  friends.  His  cut^  were 
usually  modified  by  so  much  good- humor  that  they  inflicted 
mo  pain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character  and 
great  iiidustry.  He  was  always  in  earnest.  It  was  this 
~^ich  gave  almost  ovexwYieYram^  ^ov^et  \ft  \v\^  ^^ws^sMWi^ 
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exhortations,  and  prayers.  He  was  a  good  theologian,  but 
a  better  preacher.  In  his  best  moods  and  his  highest  flights 
he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence  which  would  melt  the 
very  rocks.  He  was  a  good  singer,  and  in  his  prime  his 
singing  had  fire  and  power  in  it,  and  was  often  the  means 
of  awakening  and  conversion. 

Many  souls  were  brought  to  Christ  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  this  zealous  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
fruit  of  his  labor  is  thickly  scattered  over  the  fields  which 
he  occupied  as  a  pastor  or  as  a  temporary  laborer.  Influ- 
ential members  of  the  Church,  and  ministers  of  high  stand-  * 
ing,  now  doing  good  service,  acknowledge  him  as  their 
spiritual  father.  The  Rev.  George  Landon,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  funeral,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  awakening 
and  conversion,  and  in  the  most  aflecting  language  claimed 
the  man  whose  mortal  remains  lay  before  the  desk  as  the 
means,  under  God,  of  that  great  change.     So  literally  true 

• 

is  it  that  "  he  being  dead  yet  speaks  "  in  and  through  those 
"  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  who  were 
redeemed  from  sin  and  death  through  his  instrumentality. 

He  was  of  medium  size,  well  formed,  with  a  prominent 
nose,  a  piercing  but  benignant  eye,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  but  for  the  excess  of  the  sensitive  in  his  nature 
might  have  done  good  service  down  to  old  age  and  enjoyed 
good  health.  But  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard. 
The  fire  within  consumed  him.  His  great  efforts  in  revivals 
early  reduced  a  splendid  physical  organism  to  a  wreck ;  still 
there  was  life  in  him,  which  manifested  itself  in  efforts  to  do 
something  for  God  and  the  world  to  the  close  of  life. 

His  piety  was  sincere,  deep,  and  earnest.  He  prayed 
without  ceasing,  and  trusted  in  God.  His  religion  was  of 
the  hopeful,  cheerful  cast.  I  have  known  him  under  great 
pressures,  but  ;iever  knew  him  to  lose  heart.  In  poverty 
and  want,  in  sickness  and  sufferings,  he  was  happy,  often 
buoyant  and  even  playful.  He  had  a  young  soul  in  him^ 
and  was  a  brother  aifd  companion  even  to  \\ie>  OK^JSxea. 
when  he  was  old  and  gray-headed.     He  ea^o^^^  \MXi^'^vSi* 
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enjoyed  the  world,  and  enjoyed  God,  in  sp^te  of  a  hard  lot 
and*  many  adverse  winds.  He  was  a  man  of  a  thousand,  a 
mdn  of  ngble  impulses,  of  a  great  soul,  of  a  genial  nature, 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  of  a  strong  will,  and  of  inexhaustible 
patience.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
he  occupies  an  elevation  which  few  have  reached.  He  rests 
from  his  toils  and  his  works  follow  him. 

GEORGE  LANE 

Was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  not  far  from  the  Hud- 
son, after  his  parents  had  set  off  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
wilds  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1784.  His 
father  was  the  first  white  settler  in  Oquaga,  Windsor, 
Broome  county,  New  York. 

The  early  history  of  George  Lane  was  marked  by  the 
toils,  hardships,  and  exposure  common  to  the  life  of  a  boy 
in  a  new  country.  The  common  fate  of  all,  old  and  young, 
then  was  hard  work,  coarse  garments,  simple  food,  often 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  few  of  the  means  and  appliances 
of  intellectual  improvement.  In  those  disadvantages 
he  shared  a  common  lot  with  his  fellows.  Tiie  Puritan 
morals,  piety,  books,  and  reading  of  liis  excellent  mother 
exerted  a  strong  moral  influence  upon  his  mind  while  very 
young;  yet  he  lived  in  a  state  of  impenitence  imtil  1803, 
when  the  Methodist  preachers  began  to  make  decided  im- 
pressions upon  the  population  scattered  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  New  York. 

During  this  year  he  was  awakened  under  the  preaching 
of  James  Herron,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  Samuel 
Budd.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philaijelphia  Con- 
ference in  1805,  and  located  in  1810;  readmitted  in  iJ^ll), 
and  again  located  in  1825;  and  readmitted  again  in  1834. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  assistant  book  agent,  and  for  sixteen 
years  served  in  this  capacity,  or  that  of  principal  agent.  lu 
1852  he  retired  from  active  duties,  and  from  this  period 
experienced  a  physical  decline,  which  enfeebled  his  mental 
powers.     He  died  May  6,  \ft^^. 
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His  religious  habits  were  so  deeply  imbedded  in  his 
nature  that  they  never  forsook  him.  He  often  asked  a  bles- 
sing at  the  table,  and  prayed  with  as  much  propriety  as  when 
in  health.  The  day  before  his  departure  he  prayed  twice 
fervently  and  eloquently.    He  died  suddenly  in  convulsions. 

Our  excellent  old  friend,  for  about  the  term  of  twelve 
years,  was  treasurer  of  the  missionary  society.  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  was  not  content  with  merely  keeping  the 
funds,  but  was  deeply  interested  and  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  means  of  procuring  them. 

When  Mr.  Lane  took  charge  of  the  missionary  treasury 
it  was  laboring  under  a  heavy  debt.  The  debt  continued  to 
increase  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  All  the  means 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern 
were  loaned  to  the  society  until  the  debt  became  unmanagea- 
ble in  that  form.  He  applied  to  two  of  our  most  worthy 
and  generous  citizens  to  indorse  the  treasurer's  notes  in 
bank,  but  they  declined.  Such,  however,  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  at  the  banks,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
these  institutions  gave  him  all  the  money  he  wanted  upon 
his  own  individual  security.  He  thus  became  responsible 
for  more  money  than  he  was  worth,  and  went  on  paying 
drafts  and  trusting  in  God.  His  good  management  and  his 
graphic  appeals  through  the  Advocate  in  behalf  of  the  cause, 
were  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  money  into  the 
treasury,  until,  after  years  of  painful  effort,  the  society  was 
declared  free  from  debt.  Such  was  his  concern  for  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  and  such  the  earnestness  and  consistency  of 
his  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  treasury,  that  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  entitled  "  The  Father  of  the  Missionary  Society," 
and  the  society  called  "  Brother  Lane's  pet."  Having  seen 
the  society  through  a  fearful  crisis,  he  then  favored  extension, 
and  zealously  urged  the  duty  of  entering  every  open  door. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  official  history  of  Rev. 
George  Lane.    What  remains  is  a  brief  survey  of  his  charao- 
ter  as  a  Christian,  as  a  minister,  as  the  Yiea^  oi  a.  i^CKvA^  ^  ^ 
A  business  man,  and  as  a  member  of  civW  soc\e\.^' . 
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As  a  Qiristian  our  old  friend  and  brother  was  conscien- 
tious, earnest,  and  uniform.  He  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  prayer.  His  communion  with  God  was  deep  and  con- 
stant. Whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  family,  or  in  the  closet, 
his  prayers  were  characterized  by  deep  agony  of  soul  and 
firm  confidence  in  God.  His  piety  was  a  burning,  flame, 
which  arose  to  heaven  and  shone  out  as  widely  as  his  name 
and  his  fame  were  known. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  systematic, 
and  earnest.  His  sermons  exhibited  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  human  heart.  In  the 
pialmy  days  of  his  itinerancy  he  was  often  overwhelmingly 
eloquent.  Sometimes  under  his  powerful  appeals  vast  con- 
gregations were  moved  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  before  a 
mighty  wind.  Many  a  stout-hearted  sinner  was  broken 
down,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy  under  his  all  but  irresistible 
appeals.  His  language  was  unstudied,  but  chaste,  correct, 
simple,  and  forcible. 

As  a  business  man  our  friend  was  conscientious,  prudent, 
industrious,  economical,  conciliatory,  and  persevering.  These 
qualities  made  him  successful  as  a  merchant,  and  gave  him 
the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  the  public  generally  as  a 
book  agent  and  as  missionary  treasurer.  Everybody  con- 
sidered him  both  prudent  and  honest;  and  hence  it  was 
often  remarked,  in  all  sorts  of  circles,  '•  Brother  Lane  is  a 
very  safe  man."  Under  his  carefully  considered  measures 
the  publishing  house  at  200  Mulberry-street  rose  from 
feebleness  to  strength,  from  comparatively  small  beginnings 
to  gigantic  proportions.  He  kept  his  own  secrets,  made 
little  noise,  but  touched  the  springs  which  commanded  the 
channels  of  business,  and  brought  in  a  tide  of  success.  His 
business  intercourse  in  his  ofiice  and  at  the  conference  was 
characterized  by  promptness,  courtesy,  forbearance,  and 
diirnitv.  He  dealt  with  men  as  men,  ever  concedinsj  to  them 
the  rights  of  men  of  honor  and  principle  until  they  had 
evidently  forfeited  all  claim  to  that  character. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  was  kind,  liberal,  hnd  enii- 
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nently  religious.  He  provided  well  for  his  own  household. 
Small  attentions  were  not  spared,  great  pains  and  large 
outlays,  when  called  for,  were  not  withheld.  The  education 
of  his'children,  their  comfortable  settlement  in  a  profession 
or  a  business,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  were  provided  for  without  parsimony. 

Socially  our  dear  old  friend  was  grave  and  dignified,  and 
yet  perfectly  accessible.  He  was  frank  and  free  in  his 
intercourse  with  men.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  manners, 
chaste  conversation,  an'd  a  charitable  spirit.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  No  one 
could  be  long  in  his  society  without  feeling  for  him  some- 
thing more  than  common  respect ;  and  Christians  could  not 
long  commune  with  his  spirit  without  feeling  the  power  of 
his  sanctified  sympathies  and  holy  life.  He.  was  a  most 
j)rofitable  companion  and  trustworthy  friend.  His  hospita- 
ble dwelling  was  ever  open,  and  all  its  comforts  as  free  as 
air.  He  was  emphatically  "  a  good  man,  and  full  of  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  won  many  souls  to  Christ,  and 
laid  the  Church  under  lasting  obligations  of  gratitude. 

After  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than  forty  years, 
with  the  Rev.  George  Lape,  observing  him  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
difficult  and  trying,  \*^e  can  say,  what  we  can  say  of  only  a 
few  individuals,  that  we  never  saw  in  him  anything  to  re- 
prove, or  anything  which,  all  things  considered,  deserves  to 
be  characterized  as  a  fault.  We  love  to  contemplate  the 
history,  both  the  inward  and  the  outward  life,  of  this  holy 
man  and  eminent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  a  high 
seat  in  heaven.  He  "  turned  many  to  righteousness,"  and 
he  "  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  He  was,  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
our  friend  for  many  long  years — we  loved  him — and  now 
that  he  has  gone  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  may  his  mantle 
fall  upon  his  sons  in  the  Gospel ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   GEIS^ESEE   CONFERENCE. 

The  original  Journal  is  before  us  with  the  following  title- 
page  :  "  Journal  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  which  met  in 
session  at  Captain  Dorsey's,  Lyon's  Town,  State  of  New 
York,  July  20,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten.  At 
which  Francis  Asbury  and  William  M'Kendree  presided." 

The  first  record  is  as  follows : 

''''Friday^  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  20,  1810.  According 
to  an  appointment  of  Francis  Asbury  and  William  M'Ken- 
dree, bishops  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  in  America,  the 
Genfisee  Conference,  composed  of  the  Susquehanna,  Cayuga, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  districts,  met  in  session  at  Cap- 
tain Dorsey's,  in  Lyons  town,  state  of  New  York.  A  ma- 
jority of  members  being  present,  William  M'Kendree  took 
the  chair  and  proceeded  to  business." 

An  old  rule  of  the  Discipline  prohibited  a  traveling  preacher 
from  publishing  anything  without  first  obtaining  the  leave 
of  his  conference.  Under  this  rule  the  Genesee  Conference, 
at  its  first  session,  provided  a  weighty  committee,  composed 
of  nine  members,  five  from  the  United  States  and  four  from 
Canada,  "  to  examine  all  compositions  prepared  by  any  of 
its  members  for  publication,  and  that  those  compositions 
shall  or  shall  not  be  published  according  to  the  resolution 
of  the  committee." 

To  make  the  Church  entirely  safe,  it  was  on  a  subsequent 
(lay  resolved  that  the  committee  "shall  not  without  the  con- 
currence of  four  fiflhs  of  its  number  in  the  states,  and  three 
fourths  in  Canada,  permit  any  publication  to  be  made."  This 
does  the  whole  thing  up  strong.  If  scribblers  had  ])eon  as 
numerous  in  those  days  as  they  are  at  present  the  onini.:iM«i« 
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of  censors  would  have  been  tasked  with  an  onerous  duty ; 
but  then  writers  among  the  traveling  preachers  were  few 
and  far  between.  This  committee  was  kept  up  from  year 
to  year  until  the  rule  was  abolished  in  1824,*  but  never  had 
anything  to  do.  Then  Methodist  preachers  within  our 
bounds  gave  themselves  to  preaching  and  prayer.  These 
duties,  with  their  long  rides  and  a  little  necessary  reading, 
used  up  their  time.  Then  we  had  no  periodicals  through 
which  to  communicate  with  the  public,  if  the  preachers  had 
been  disposed  to  write,  and  a  new  publication  of  any  sort 
by  a  Methodist  preacher  was  a  strange  thing.  Still  the 
press  must  be  guarded.  The  whole  thing  now  seems  little 
less  than  ludicrous ;  but  those  were  days  of  simplicity,  of 
caution,  and  of  timidity.  If  we  have  not  now  reached  the 
opposite  extreme  we  are  but  too  near  it.  The  old  caution, 
like  the  old  defenses,  is  gone,  and  what  is  exultingly  called 
a  free  press  is  often  a  rampant  invader  of  the  old  foundation 
and  the  old  landmarks.  We  would  not  wish  for  the  return 
of  the  old  restrictions  upon  the  press,  but  we  would  like  to 
see  the  old  feelings  of  brotherhood  prevail,  and  the  authorities 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  respected  as  of  old.  Precisely 
where  the  liberty  of  the  press  ends  and  its  licentiousness 
begins  is  sometimes  a  delicate  point,  but  one  that  needs  to 
be  studied  at  the  present  time. 

The  Genesee  Conference  was  called  by  the  bishops  in  the 
interval  of  the  General  Conference,  but  the  "  institution  "  of 
the  new  conference  was  not  a  finality.  The  act  was  subject 
to  be  reconsidered  by  the  General  Conference,  and  the  bish- 
ops, it  would  seem,  considered  it  important  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  the  charge  of  rash  and  arbitrary  administration 
in  the  case,  by  an  act  of  the  conference  itself,  which  ^jybuld 
set  forth  the  grounds  of  the  proceeding.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  a  resolution  expressive  of 

*  Then  the  (general  Conference  placed  this  subject  upon  its  tnie  basis,  by 
passing  the  following  rule :  "  Any  traveling  preacher  who  may  publish 
any  work  or  book  of  his  o"wn,  shall  do  it  at  his  own  responsibility,  and  he 
shall  be  answerable  to  the  conference  for  any  obnoxious  matter  or  doc- 
tiine  therein  contained." 

Early  Matbe^iin.  •  32 
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the  opinion  of  this  conference  relative  to  its  institution  by 
Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  an  argumentative  document,  but  contains  nothing 
more  than  we  have  already  presented  upon  the  subject 

1811.  July  20,  the  conference  met  in  Paris,  at  the  old 
meeting-house  in  Saquoit,  Bishop  M'Kendree  in  the  chair. 

The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  not  so 
conformable  tO'  proceedings  in  civil  causes  as  such  proceed- 
ings are  now  in  annual  conferences.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

"  William  Hill  was  charged  with  intoxication,  and  of 
having  indelicately  censured  his  wife. 

"  The  first  charge  was  sustained  by  certificates  from  S. 
B.,  G.  T.,  and  M.  T. 

''  Hill  acknowledged  their  testimony  to  be  correct. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  second  charge,  William  Jewett 
stated  that ,  Hill's  wife  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  Seth 
Mattison  that  Hill,  her  husband,  did  indelicately  censure 
her,  and  ordered  her  out  of  doors. 

"  Resolved^  That  William  Hill  be  excluded  from  the 
Methodist  connection." 

This  is  the  whole  record.  The  charges  are  sustained  by 
no  specifications.  The  first  is  proved  by  ex  parte  evidence. 
Indeed,  acknowledged  "  to  be  correct "  by  the  accused,  prob- 
ably on  being  catechised.  The  second  is  sustained  by 
second-hand  testimony.  These  wqjuld  be  strange  proceed- 
ings in  an  ecclesiastical  court  now ;  but  _we  should  not 
hazard  much  in  saying  that  the  ends  of  justice  were  then 
answered,  to  say  the  least,  as  often  as  now. 

The  conference  was  strict,  if  not  severe,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  characters.  One  was  tried  for  faulty  business  trans- 
actions; and,  in  another  case,  it  was  resolved  that  "the 

chair  inform  Brother that  conference  thinks  that  he  is 

not  so  solemn  and  profitable  in  families  as  he  ought  to  be ; 
and  that  he  manifests  too  great  a  wish  to  accumulate 
money." 

There  was  liberality  in  the  body.  The  last  act  of  this 
primitive  little  conference,  previous  to  adjournment,  was  to 
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raise  "a  subscription  for  the  poor  and  needy  preachers." 
"  The  subscription  amounted  to  $144."  This  was  a  noble 
expression  of  generous  sympathy. 

The  delegates  to  the .  General  Conference  were  Elijah 
Batchelor,  Wm.  B.  Lacy,  Jas.  Kelsey,  Anning  Owen, 
Timothy  Lee,  and  Abram  Dawson. 

July  25  the  conference  adjourned. 

In  1812  the  conference  was  to  meet  at  Niagark,  in  Upper 
Cianada ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  session  was  held  at  Judge  Dorsey's,  in  Lyons, 
in  the  building  occupied  by  its  first  session.  The  confer- 
ence opened  July  23,  Bishop  M'Kendree  in  the  chair. 

There  is  but  one  act  of  this  session  out  of  the  common 
routine  of  conference  business,  and  thus  specially  noteworthy. 
It  is  as  follows  :  ' 

"  Resolved^  That  this  conference  shall  give  their  assistance 
in  procuring  materials  for  composing  a  history  of  the  Meth- 
odists." Had  this  resolution  been  carefully  acted  upon, 
much  material  for  "a  history  of  the  Methodists"  might 
have  been  saved  which  has  gone  into  oblivion.  The  confer- 
ence adjourned  on  the  27th. 

In  1813  the  conference  assembled  at  Westmoreland  on 
July  9.     Bishops  Asbury  and  M'Kendree  were  present. 

There  is  in  the  Journal  a  particular  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  in  the  case  of  William  B.  Lacey, 
who  had  left  the  Church  and  joined  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  was  charged  with  "  attempting  to  make 
a  schism  in  our  Church,"  "Leaving  his  circuit  without 
permission,"  and  "  Dissimulation."  A  committee  to 
whom  the  case  had  been  referred  for  examination  re- 
ported the  facts  as  they  were  stated  by  witnesses,  who  were 
all  members  of  the  conference,  and  a  statement  of  the  case, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Minutes.  The  following  is  the  record 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Minutes  : 

"  Wm.  B.  Lacy  took  his  station  on  Herkimer  circuit  in 
1812 ;   after  about  five  or  six  weeks  he  lefl  his  circuit  in  ac 
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Unofficial  manner.  In  the  examination  of  characters  it  ap- 
peared that  he  absented  himself  from  conference,  and  we 
had  no  regular  representation  of  him ;  but  it  satisfactorily 
appeared  to  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  case 
that  he  had  attempted  to  sow  discord  among  the  people  of 
our  charge,  and  left  the  connection  in  an  improper  manner. 
If  this  conduct  entitles  him  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
does  it  not  deprive  him  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  ?" 

The  last  minute  before  the  adjournment  is  as  follows : 
"It  was  stated  by  a  member  that  dissatisfactions  have  arisen 
in  consequence  of  preachers  talking  too  freely  of  cases  and 
circumstances  during  the  sitting  of  conference. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  will  be  more  cautious  in  future." 

Conference  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  July. 

In  1814  conference  met  at  Genoa,  July  14,  Bishop 
M'Kendree  in  the  chair. 

Heretofore  the  ponference  had  appointed  "  a  Committee 
on  Temporal  Economy,"  to  manage  the  fiscal  concerns. 
This  yeaj*  we  have  the  following  record ;  "  James  Kelsey, 
Abner  Chase,  and  Jonathan  Huestis  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  name  of  stewards^  to  transact  the  temporal 
business  of  the  conference." 

At  this  session  it  was 

"  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  conference  shall  sell 
no  books  but  those  belonging  to  our  Concern." 

Conference  adjourned  July  16th. 

In  1815  the  conference  met  at  Lyons,  June  29,  Bishop 
M'Kendree  in  the  chair.  This  year  the  following  persons 
wefe  elected  delegates  to  the  General  Conference :  W.  Case, 
II.  Ryan,  G.  Harmon,  C.  Giles,  T.  Madden,  D.  Barnes,  Jas. 
Kelsey,  S.  Mattison,  A.  Chase,  I.  Puffer,  C.  Lambert,  and 
G.  Gary.     Conference  adjourned  the  3d  of  July. 

In  1816  the  conference  met  at  Paris,  July  17,  Bishop 
M'Kendree  in  the  chair.  Nothing  out  of  the  common  order 
is  found  upon  he  record.     Conference  adjourned  July  22. 

In  1817  the  Conference  met   in   Eiizabethtown,  Upper 
-panada,  June  21,  Bishop  GeoT^^m  ^^  <3ftaia. 
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The  state  of  the  Church  in  Canada  at  this  time  excited 
considerable  interest  in  the  conference.  During  the 
war  the  British  Conference  had  been  addressed  by  some  of 
the  loyal  Methodists  in  Canada  and  requested  to  send  them 
preachers,  That  conference  had  listened  to  the  application 
so  far  as  to  send  missionaries  to  Kingston  and  York,  and  to 
some  other  principal  points.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  the  English  missionaries  had  made 
a  party,  and  continued  to  keep  their  posts,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  collisions  between  the  two  classes  of  Meth- 
odists.* The  American  preachers  labored  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  able  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  of  lying  under  a  weight  of  prejudice  as  aliens. 
These  circumstances  naturally  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Methodists  to  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence as  a  Church,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
other  dissenting  bodies,  and  be  recognized  by  the  laws,  and 
under  them  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  body  of 
Christians,  composed  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 
and  enjoying  its  protection.  The  conference  Y^as  memorial- 
ized upon  this  subject  this  year,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  respond  to  the  memorialists,  who  reported  "  an 
address  to  the  members  of  the  connection  in  Canada,  also  an 
address  to  several  persons  who  had  petitioned  the  confer- 
ence for  a  separate  establishment,  which  were  severally  can- 
vassed and  adopted." 

The  conference  adjourned  the  26th  of  June. 

In  1818  the  conference  met  at  Lansing,  July  16,  Bishop 
Roberts  in  the  chair.'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Canada. 
It  was  also  voted  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
report  measures  for  an  incorporation  "  to  receive  donations  and 
legacies."     The  reports  of  both  committees  were  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  passed  against  the  circulation  and  en- 
couragement of  "  any  hymn  books  or  songs  except  such  as 
are  published  by  the  Book  Agents,  or  authorized  by  tha  cokl- 
ference," 
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A  resolution  was  also  passed  for  the  second  time  during 
the  brief  history  of  the  conference  against  joining  the  Ma- 
sons or  frequenting  the  lodges. 

Conference  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  July. 

In  1819  the  conference  convened  at  Vienna,  New  York, 
July  1,  Bishop  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  "  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  state  of  our  societies  within  the  bpunds  of  this 
conference." 

A  Missionary  and  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Mis- 
sionary and  Bible  Society  of  the  Metljodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  organized,  to  have  its  "  center  at  Ithaca." 
George  Harmon  was  made  "vice-president  of  the  parent 
society  at  New  York." 

"  It  was  resolved  that  the  Genesee  Conference,  take  meas- 
m*es  to  establish  a  seminary  within  the  bounds  of  this  con- 
ference." A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Charles 
Giles,  Abner  Chase,  Wm.  Barlow,  Jonathan  Huestis,  and 
Thomas  Ma-dden,  to  consider  and  report  thereon.  The  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Eleven  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  were  elected, 
as  follows:  Charles  Giles,  Wm.  Case,  Abner  Chase,  M. 
Pearce,  H.  Ryan,  L.  Grant,  J.  Huestis,  J.  Kimberlin,  W. 
Barlo\f,  I.  Chamberlanye,  and  Ralph  Lanning. 

By  compromise  between  the  parties  the  delegates  were 
selected  both  from  "  the  old  and  new  school "  on  "  the 
Presiding  Elder  question."  The  first  five  were  in  favor  of 
the  old  plan,  while  the  others  were  for  a  modification  of  the 
rule;  and  those  of  them  who  attended  voted  for  what  is 
known  in  the  history  of  the  General  Conference  of  1820 
as  "  the  suspended  resolutions."     Adjourned  July  8. 

1820.  Conference  conimenced  its  session  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
Upper  Canada,  July  20,  Bishop  George  in  the  chair. 

This  year  William  Barlow  is  reported  to  have  left  his 

charge  and  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

It  was  accordingly  "  Resolved,  that  William  Barlow  left  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chuxch.  m  ai\.  Kyt^^tit.,  xiwvi'^vivi!^.  \s\».\^ 
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ner,"  and  that  "  bis  case  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be 
called  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Ontario  district,  and 
that  they  report  to  the  next  annual  conference." 

The  old  court-house  and  grounds  in  Cazenovia,  purchased 
in  1817  for  a  meeting-house,  were  embarrassed  by  debt,  and 
the  trustees,  who  were  personally  responsible,  petitioned 
the  conference  for  relief,  upon  which  the  following  action 
was  taken : 

'*  The  subject  of  the  Cazenovia  house  brought  before  the 
conference.  It  was  stated  that  after  the"  resolutions  of  con- 
ference last  year,  and  after  the  committee  had  prepared 
subscriptions,  the  subscriptions  were  forwarded  at  a  late 
period,  and  but  little  exertion  had  been  made  by  the 
preachers  and  very  little  had  been  subscribed ;  and  that  the 
house  purchased  by  the  brethren  in  Cazenovia  was  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  unless  those  brethren  might  be  relieved 
the  house  must  be  sold. 

'^  Hesolved,  That  the  presiding  elders  and  preachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  conference  use  their  exertions,  by  cir- 
culating subscriptions,  to  obtain  money  to  save  the  house. 
Adopted." 

The  Methodists  in  Canada,  having  been  brought  to  God 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  preachers  from  the  States, 
desired  to  hold  a  comiection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  But  the  disabilities  under  which  they  labored,  and 
the  advantages  maintained  by  the  British  missionaries  over 
them  in  competing  for  the  desirable  positions,  led  many  of 
the  people  to  desire  some  arrangement  by  which  they  would 
not  be  obliged  to  receive  their  pastors  directly  from  the 
United  States. 

Their  grievances  had  been  duly  laid  before  the  General 
Conference  in  May,  and  that  body  had  appointed  Rev.  John 
Emory  as  a  delegate  to  the  British  Conference,  with  instruc- 
tions to  represent  the  condition  of  things  in  Canada,  and 
desire  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  might  be  withdrawn, 
particularly  from  the  Upper  Province.  The  arrangement 
was  made,  hut  was  long  in  being  carried  mU>  ^xi^  ^^^^* 
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The  General  Conference  also  sent  a  conciliatory  letter  to 
the  Canada  brethren,  and  assured  them  of  their  continued 
pastoral  oversight.  The  case  had  its  difficulties,  and  was  a 
subject  of  consideration  at  each  session  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference, from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  feud  in  1812. 

This  conference  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  organiz- 
ation of  a  separate  annual'  conference  in  Canada.  Its  passage 
at  this  time  was  designed  to  allay  an  unpleasant  excitement, 
which  C/Ontinued  to  be  fermented  in  certain  localities  in 
Canada. 

An  elaborate  report,  forwarded  from  the  General  Con- 
ference, "on  literature,"  was  presented  by  the  bishop  and 
spread  upon  the  Journal.  It  is  the  embryo  of  our  present 
system  ftf  education  by  means  of  conference  seminaries  and 
colleges. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  the 
dress  of  the  preachers,  etc.,  which  in  practice,  like  many 
conference  resolutions,  amounted  to  little.  The  old-fashioned 
round-breasted  coat,  flat  white  hat,  and  smooth  hair  were 
doomed  usages,  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  old-style 
preachers  to  keep  them  up  were  in  vain. 

Conference  adjourned  26th  of  July. 

1821.  The  conference  met  at  Paris,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
Bishop  George  in  the  chair. 

The  most  important  measure  adopted  at  this  session  was 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  seminary  of  learning  at  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  courtty,  N.  Y.  The  conference  had  previously  re- 
solved to  locate  the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  Madison  county. 
This  year  a  petition  came  up  through  "  certain  friends  from 
Ithaca,"  and  large  promises  of  funds  were  made,  and  the 
conference  was  induced  to  change  the  location,  and  yet  to 
give  some  hope  of  relief  to  the  trustees  of  the  "  Cazenovia 
house."  The  following  are  the  votes  of  the  conference  on 
the  subject :  "  Voted,  that  the  site  of  the  contemplated  sem- 
inary heretofore  fixed  at  Cazenovia  be  relinquished.  Voted, 
that  the  site  of  the  seminary  be  fixed  at  Ithaca."  A  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  "  to  coYvi!vit  Ns'\\k  \\v&  trustees  of  the 
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Cazenovia  house."      It  was  voted  "  that  David  Ajers  be 
appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  subscription." 

A  splendid  castle  was  now  built  in  the  air,  and  the  poor 
Cazenovians,  who  had  less  gas  than  "  certain  friends  from 
Ithaca,"  were  left  to  grapple  with  some  grave  matters  of 
fact  which  they  felt  pressing  upon  them. 

Conference  adjourned  25th  of  July. 

1822.  The  conference  met  at  Vienna,  Ontario  County,  N. 
Y.,  July  24,  Bishop  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  conference  formed  "  themselves  into  a  missionary 
society  under  the  following  title :  The  Genesee  Conference 
Missionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Considerable  agitation 
in  the  annual  conferences  had  grown  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Soule  in  the  General  Conference  of  1820. 
That  gentleman  had  been  elected  bishop,  and  after  the  con- 
ference had  passed  a  rule  providing  for  the  election  of  pre- 
siding elders,  he  signified  his  scruples  with  regard  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rule,  and  declared  that,  should  he 
be  ordained  a  bishop,  he  could  not  carry  it  out.  This 
movement  was  known  to  have  the  sympathy  of  Bishop 
McKendree,  and  a  gre^t  excitement  was  produced  in  the 
body.  Finally,  the  measure  was  suspended  for  four  years 
by  a  vote  of  "  forty-five  to  thirty-five." 

From  this  case  originated  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
test.  The  General  Conference  invited  the  annual  conferences 
to  recommend  to  the  next  General  Conference  the  adoption 
of  "  a  rule  for  the  determination  of  constitutional  questions." 
The  New  York  Conference  originated  a  series  qf  resolutions 
upon  the  subject  which  were  laid  before  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference by  the  bishop.  Tlie  resolutions  were  postponed  to 
the  next  session,  and  then  postponed  indefinitely. 

A  communication  from  Bishop  M'Kendree  was  also 
presented  to  the  conference  by  Bishop  Roberts,  objecting  to 
the  said  "  suspended  resolutions,"  on  the  ground  that  they 
infringed  upon  the  restrictive  rule,  which  prohibits  the 
General  Conference  from  so  altermg  t\vfe  toxa  c>i  Qivi:^  ^'^' 
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eminent  as  to  do  away  episcopacy  or  destroy  the  plan  of 
our  itinerant  general  super intendency. 

The  following  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  bishop's  paper 
were  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Israel  Chamberlayne,  and  were 
presented  by  hira,  seconded  by  Jonathan  Huestis : 

"  Whereas  Bishop  M'Ketidree,  in  his  communication  to 
this  conference,  has  pronounced  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
last  General  Conference  relative  to  the  election  of  presiding 
elders  are,  in  his  belief,  an  infringement  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church :  therefore, 

^''  Resolved^  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  said  resolutions  that  makes  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  constitution  or  restrictive  regulations  of  our 
Church. 

'  "  Resolved^  2.  That  the  restrictive  regulations  do  not,  in 
our  opinion,  prohibit  or  restrict  any  changes  or  new  modifi- 
cations of  the  episcopal  powers  or  duties :  provided  such 
changes  or  alterations  do  not  do  away  episcopacy,  or  destroy 
the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency." 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  prp  and  con  by  the 
ablest  speakers  of  the  conference,  and  finally  passed  by  a 
considerable  majority,  which  showed  that  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference had  gone  over  to  "  the  new  school." 

The  Ithaca  seminary  had  grown  into  a  college,  and  already 
stood  in  a  doubtful  attitude.  The  reports  of  the  agent  and 
of  the  trustees  were  given  to  a  committee,  and  as  favorable 
a  report  as  possible  was  made,  and  Rev.  Dan  Barnes  was 
appointed  agent.  Jesse  Merritt,  as  the  representative  of 
the  trustees,  appeared  in  the  conference,  and  by  invitation 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  Ithaca  as  the 'location  of  an 
institution,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  academy  and 
not  a  college  would  be  the  true  policy  of  the  conference. 
He  made  a  neat  and  sensible  speech,  the  suggestions  of 
which  were  followed  by  the  committee  in  their  report.  The 
Cazenovia  brethren  stood  before  the  conference  again  and 
received  some  kind  words. 

The  coiifereucc  adjourned  oiv  \)aa  "vl^  ol  K>3^'aJu 
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1823.  The  conference  met  July  15  at  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  George  in  the  chair. 

A  committee  was  appointed  "  to  take  into  consideration 
the  business  of  the  seminary."  By  this  time  the  Ithaca 
scheme  had  fizzled  out,  and  Rev.  George  Gary,  having  made 
Cazenovia  his  residence,  had  entered  with  spirit  and  ability 
into  the  enterprise  of  a  seminary  in  that  place  in  the  old 
court-house.  The  scheme,  nearly  ruined  by  counter  influences, 
and  long  delays,  now  presented  the  only  ground  of  hope  for 
a  conference  seminary.  The  report  of  the  committee  em- 
braced a  plan  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  building  and  opening 
the  school  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  The  report  was 
adopted  and  the  question  settled. 

The  conference  elected  sixteen  delegates  to  the  next 
General  Conference.  The  following  are  the  names ;  Jonathan 
Huestis,  Fitch  Reed,  Joseph  Baker,  Wyatt  Chamberlayne, 
William  Snow,  George  Peck,  Israel  Chamberlayne,  George 
Harmon,  George  W.  Densmore,  Seth  Mattison,  Benjamin 
G.  Paddock,  John  B.  Alanson,  James  Hall,  Gideon  Lanning, 
Isaac  B.  Smith,  and  Loring  Grant. 

The  conference  adjourned  23d  of  July. 

1824.  The  conference  met  at  Lansing,  Tompkins  county, 
N.  Y.,  Bishops  George  and  Hedding  being  present. 

In  the  election  of  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference, 
which  sat  in  May  of  this  year,  the  old  presiding  elders  in 
Canada,  Ryan  and  Case,  were  left  out ;  but  two  other  mem- 
bers who  were  identified  with  the  work  in  Canada,  Isaac  B. 
Smith  and  Wyatt  Chamberlayne,  were  elected.  Messrs. 
Ryan  and  Case  came  on  to  the  General  Conference  in  the 
character  of  "  messengers,"  with  petitions  from  certain 
parties  for  the  organization  of  an  independent  Church. 
Their  petitions  were  received  and  referred;  but  when  an 
effort  was  made  by  a  friend,  S.  G.  Roszel,  to  allow  "  the 
messengers  from  Canada"  to  address  the  conference,  it  was 
not  successful,  it  being  considered  that  the  regular  delegation 
were  fully  competent  to  represent  the  interests  of  tkafc  ^OkX- 
Hon  of  the  work.     The  condition  of  tiain^^  m  \5£v"aK»  e.Qsxs!&t^.» 
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it  was  thought,  by  the  General  Conference,  would  be  ma- 
terially improved,  if  the  wants  of  the  people  would  not  be 
fitlly  met,  by  the  organization  of  an  independent  conference. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  Lower  Province,  in  the 
arrangement  made  by  Dr.  Emory,  had  been  given  up  to 
the  English  missionaries,  and  the  Canada  Conference  simply 
embraced  the  Upper  Province.  This  conference  remained 
•  in  connection  with  the  General  Conference  for  four  years. 

A  committee  on  the  business  of  the  seminary  was  an- 
nounced by  Bishop  George  as  follows :  George  Peck,  Dan 
Barnes,  B.  G.  Paddock,  John  Dempster,  and  Zenas  Jones. 

The  committee  reported  the  condition  and  wants  of  the* 
institution  at  Cazenovia,  which  was  now  fully  organized. 
The  committee  requested  the  privilege  of  making  an  appeal 
to  the  conference  for  immediate  aid.  Rev.  G.  Gary,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bangs,  and  Bishops  George  and  Hedding  addressed  the 
conference,  when  a  subscription  was  taken  up  for  the  object. 
Conference  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  August. 

Here  terminates  the  first  volume  of  the  journals  of  the 
Genesee  Conference.  The  "  report  of  the  committee  of 
safety,"  passed  by  the  General  Conference,  and  required  to 
be  spread  upon  the  journals  of  the  annual  conferences,  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  book.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  con- 
ferences up  to  the  standard  of  Methodism,  both  in  doctrine 
and  administration.  It  contains  some  things  which  are  now 
obsolete :  a  reference  to  economical  rules  which  the  Genjeral 
Conference  has  since  done  away,  but  the  spirit  and  objects 
.  of  the  document  are  above  all  praise.  It  shows  how  jealous 
were  our  fathers  of  innovations  upon  the  principles  and 
usages  of  Methodism,  and  with  what  tenacity  they  adhered 
to  those  primitive  practices  which,  to  many,  may  now  seem 
to  be  of  small  consequence. 

1825.  The  conference  met  this  year  at  Asbury  Chapel, 
Lansing,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  17th  of  August,  Bishop 
Hedding  in  the  chair. 

Afuch  time  was  occupied  by  the  conference  in  the  consid- 
eration of  mutual  charges,  T^teaevvX^^Xi^  C».  Ci'\\fes.v  wvl  E. 
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Bowen.  The  case  was  finally  disposed  of  according  to  a 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Emory  and  consented  to  by  the 
parties.  The  conference  settled  certain  law  questions  which 
had  been  *  matters  of  difference  between  them,  and  they 
settled  their  personal  differences  between  themselves. 

A  communication  from  the  Church  in  Ithaca  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  thfe  place  and  report 
the  state  of  that  Church.  The  report  was  made  and  adopted, 
but«ot  being  spread  upon  the  journal,  we  are  not  able  to 
give  its  substance  here.  We  think  it  related  to  a  difficulty 
in  the  Church  on 'the  subject  of  singing. 

It  was  voted  that  George  Lane  have  his  portrait  inserted 
in  the  Magazine. 

The  session  was  closed  26th  of  August. 

1826.  The  conference  met  at  Palmyra,  7th  of  June. 
Bishops  M'Kendree  and  Hedding  were  present. 

This  session  of  the  conference  is  noticeable  as  the  one  in 
which  Bishop  M'Kendree  made  his  appearance  among  us  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  at  the  first  session  and  signed  the 
journal.  He  had  presided  at  the  sessions  up  to  the  year 
1816,  inclusive,  since  which  he  had  not  paid  us  a  visit. 
He  came  to  take  leave.  He  opened  the  first  session, 
made  an  instructive  address  in  the  form  of  an  exposition 
upon  the  lesson  read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  gave 
us  his  valedictory.  In  the  journal  for  Monday  it  is  re- 
corded that 

"  Bishop  M'Kendree  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address 
to  the  members  of  this  conference,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
his  valedictory."  It  did  not  prove  to  be,  as  he  supposed, 
his  valedictory !  He  appeared  in  the  conference  on  the 
last  dav  of  the  session,  as  the  followinfj  record  shows : 

"  Bishop  M'Kendree  having  addressed  the  conference  on 
the  importance  of  missionary  exertions  and  Sunday  schools, 
therefore, 

'•^  Resolved^  That  this  conference   heartily  concur  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  bishop,  and  ^Y^d^'c,  XXnstkv^^m^^ 
to  use  their  hiBuence  to  promote  the  cause  o^  m\«svQroa  «».^ 
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of  Sunday  schools  throughout  their  respective  circuits  and 
stations." 

The  following  resolution  is  added : 
'  "  Resolved^  That  the  conference  rejoice  that  thfe  valuable 
life  and  health  of  Bishop  M'Kendree  have  been  spared  to 
visit  us  again,  and  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  him  for 
his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  conference  during  its 
present  session." 

He  was  quite  feeble,  and  his  splendid  frame  had  begmi  to 
bend  under  the  pressure  of  years  ;  but  in  reviewing  the 
past,  and  referring  to  our  small  beginnings,  and  what  we 
had  become,  his  soul  seemed  to  take  fire  and  he  was  almost 
young  again.  He  exclaimed  with  emphasis  and  pious 
gratitude  :  "  What  hath  God  wrought !"  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  brethren,  with  manly  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes, 
he  said :  "  Farewell !  God  bless  you  !"  and  was  conducted 
through  the  aisle.  He  signed  the  journal  with  Bishop 
Hedding. 

Conference  adjourned  14th  of  June. 

1827.  The  conference  met  at  Wilkesbarre,  Luzcnie 
county,  Pa.,  June  14,  Bishop  George  in  the  chair. 

A  motion  for  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  the  division  of  the  conference  was  lost. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  delegates  to  the  next 
General  Conference  :  Loring  Grant,  Horace  Agard,  George 
Peck,  Josiah  Keyes,  llobert  Parker,  Mor^jan  Sherman,  Ed- 
mond  O'Fling,  Ralph  Lanning,  Isaac  Grant,  Zechariah 
Paddock,  James  Hall,  Manly  Tooker,  Gideon  Lanning,  Seth 
Mattison,  Israel  Chamberlayne,  George  Harmon,  John 
Dempster,  and  Jonathan  Huestis. 

A  resohition  was  passed  at  this  conference  ''that  we  use 
our  influence  to  prevent  young  preaciiers  and  local  preachers 
who  have  no  business  with  this  conference  from  attending: 
the  session  of  the  conference  in  future,  that  they  may  stay  at 
home  and  pursue  their  regular  work."  This  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  oliU'U  time,  but  at  the  present  would  be  thought  quite 
proscriptive,     Cont'erencG  tvd^ouTwe^  ^\\\\^. ^^^\c\n\\v% \\sj?^vjvcv- 
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"bled  at  five  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  we  having  received  our 
appointments  before  breakfast. 

1828.  The  conference  met  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
Bishop  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  most  important  act  of  this  conference  was  that  which 
related  to  the  division  of  the  conference,  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Oneida  Conference.  The  delegates  from 
the  Genesee  Conference,  although  they  had  no  specific  in- 
structions upon  the  subject  from  their  constituents,  had  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  report  on  bound- 
aries, which  provided  for  the  division  of  the  conference  in 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference.  A  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  division  of  the  conference,  who  made  the 
following  report : 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  the  Genesee  Conference  beg  leave  to  report,  That 
in  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  conference,  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  be  devoted  to  its  annual 
sessions,  the  burdens  imposed  upon  our  friends  in  those 
neighborhoods  where  our  sessions  are  held,  arising  from  the 
supporting  of  so  large  a  body  of  men  during  a  week  or  ten 
days  together,  with  the  amount  of  time  and  money  which 
must  be  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  places  where  its 
sessions  are  held,  are  of  opinion, 

"1.  That  it  is  expedient  fhat  the  conference  be 'divided. 

"  2.  That  if  divided  it  be  so  divided  that  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference be  composed  of  all  that  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York  lying  west  of,  the  Cayuga  Lake,  not  included  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference ;  and  so  much  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  is  included  in  the  Genesee  and  Buffalo  districts. 

"3.  That  the  remaining  part  of  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  the  Genesee  Conference  be  denominated  the* 
Oneida  Conference. 

"  4.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  body 
to  petition  the  honorable  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  to 
pass  an  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  sem^inaTY  a.t  Oioisscssi- 
via  from  that  of  the  *  Seminary  of  Gea^e^  Q^oxfec'ewy^'i,  ^R» 
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that  of  the  '  Seminary  of  Genesee  and  Oneida  Conferences,' 
and  also  to  pass  an  act  to  change  the  title  of  '  The  Trustees 
of  the  Genesee  Conference,'  to  that  of  '  The  Trustees  of  the 
Genesee  and  Oneida  Conferences.'  • 

"  5.  That  if  the  Legislature  shall  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  the  committee  shall  immediately  thereafter  an- 
noimce  to  the  bishop  and  conference,  through  the  mediumi  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  passage  of  the  act 
prayed  for. 

"6.  And  that  in  case  the  above  prayer  shall  be  granted, 
then  in  that  case  the  conference  shall  be  divided  as  above 
recommended,  and  the  Genesee  Conference  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion in ,  and  the  Oneida  Conference  in .     But  in 

case  the  petition  be  not  granted,  then  the  Conference,  not 
being  divided,  shall  hold  its  session  in ." 

The  report  was  adopted,  the  first  blank  being  filled  with 
Perry,  and  the  second  and  third  with  Cazenovia.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  the 
necessary  legislation  was  obtained,  and  the  division  was  con- 
summated. 


THE  END. 
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